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UNDER  THE  HOLLY  BERRIES. 


BY  CHARLOTTE  M.  BRA5:ME, 

Atitlior  of  "'Dora  Thorne,  "  3 


CHAPTER  I. 

There  never  was  a  more  beautiful,  more 
perfect,  or  colder  Christmas  Eve  than  this  on 
which  my  story  begins. 

How  I,  George  Rayner,  a  bachelor,  who 
never  voluntarily  exposed  myself  to  discom- 
fort of  any  kind,  came  to  be  tiaveliug  on 
Christmas  Eve  is  the  story  I  have  to  tell.  I 
had  left  ray  own  house,  a  pretty,  modern  villa 
on  Deimiark  Hill,  and  I  had  to  reach  Dene 
Manor  House  before  the  night  ended.  Dene 
Manor  House,  near  the  town  of  Queen's 
Lynne,  was  in  Hampshix'e,  and  stood  near  the 
sea.  It  was  a  long  journey,  and  not  a  pleas- 
ant one:  but  the  beau  t^r  of  the  night  will  be 
impressed  upon  me  until  I  die.  All  that  poets 
have  sung  of  Christmas  Eve  was  faint  and 
weak  in  comparison  with  the  actual  beauty  of 
it.  There  had  been  a  fall  of  snow  durirg  the 
last  three  days,  and  a  hard  frost  during  each 
night;  the  result  was  that  the  world  was  cov- 
ered with  pure  white,  and  white  snow  under  a 
dark-blue  sky  is  one  of  the  loveliest  sights  in 
this  world  so  full  of  beauty. 

Frozen  snow  is  decidedly  even  more  beauti- 
ful than  falling  snow,  and  these  two  beauties 
were  combined  this  Christmas  Eve,  The  snow 
of  the  last  few  days  had  frozen,  and  a  fresh 
shower  fell  at  intervals.  How  lovely  those 
intervals  were  while  they  lasted!  The  moon 
shone  bright  as  day,  and  the  stars  shone 
bright;  the  sky  was  deep  dark  blue  and  cloud- 
less" The  moonlight  threw  graceful  shadows 
over  the  bare  fields  and  the  high-roads;  it 
shone  in  the  great  icicles  that  hung  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees  and  the  roofs  of  the 
houses;  it  glistened  in  the  hoar-frost  that 
fringed  the  hedges  and  on  the  snow  that  lay 
in  the  laurel  leaves;  the  wind  rocked  the  great 
branches,  and  chanted  a  grand  "  Hallelujah  " 
among  the  tall  trees.  The  Christmas  stars 
shone  clear  and  bright;  Christmas  music 
s-'cmed  to  fill  the  air,  as  it  always  does  on 
Christmas  Eve;  then,  when  the  interval  was 
ended,  came  ju.st  a  colder  wind.  Then  a  cloud 
passea  over  the  moon's  face;  oue  by  one  the 
stars  ceased  shining,  until  the  whole  sky  grew 
ilark ;  then  the  fall  of  the  soft,  white  snow  be- 
gan, a  few  flakes  at  first,  and  they  melted  as 
Ihey  touched  the  fi'ozen  ones,  then  softer, 


thicker,  larger,  fuller,  until  the  whole  air  was 
filled  with  them,  and  nothing  could  be  seen 
except  the  thick,  falling  snow,  blinding,  pierc- 
ing, yet  so  beautiful  I  could  have  taken  it  in 
my  hands  and  kissed  it. 

I  had  left  London  when  the  glow  and 
warmth  and  greetings  of  Christmas  were  at 
their  height,  the  streets  full  of  well-dressed, 
happy  people,  the  shop  windows  full  of  Christ- 
mas dainties,  the  Christmas  bells  chiming, 
Christmas  greetings  on  every  lip,  and  now  I 
stood  alone  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  country, 
amid  the  softly  falling  snow,  the  silence  bro- 
ken only  by  the  Christmas  carol  that  the  wind 
would  chant  in  the  great  bare  trees,  and  the 
gentle  whir  of  the  snow-flakes  as  they  fell,  soft 
and  thick. 

The  train  stopped  at  the  pretty,  old-fash- 
ioned station  of  Queen's  Lynne,  a  station  that 
in  summer  is  covered  with  the  great  spreading 
boughs  of  the  chestnut-trees.  Even  as  I  left 
the  carriage  I  could  hear  the  rapid  rush  of  the 
river  Lynne  singing  about  Christmas  Eve  and 
the  stars  that  had  been  shining  on  its  breast, 
I  heard,  loo,  the  sweep  of  tne  wind  through 
the  Lynne  woods,  as  it  chanted  of  the  wonders 
and  glories  of  Christmas  Eve.  There  was  one 
solitary  porter  on  the  platform,  and  I  was  the 
only  passenger  by  that  train. 

"  The  carriage  from  the  Manor  House,"  said 
the  porter,  touching  his  cap.  "  It  is  waiting, 
sir;"  and  I  followed  him  to  tho  great,  empty 
station-yard.  There  stood  the  carriage,  a  pai'r 
of  excellent  horses,  and  a  stalwart-looking 
coachman. 

"  Dene  Manor  House,  sir,"  said  the  coach- 
man; and  the  next  minute  it  was  bowling 
along  the  white,  frozen,  hard  road,  leaving 
behind  me  the  rush  of  the  river  and  the  chant- 
ing of  the  wind  among  the  pine-trees. 

I  can  tell,  in  few  words,  what  brought  me 
from  warm,  cheery,  smoky  London  to  Dene 
Manor  Housor  I,  George  Rayner,  am  one  of 
the  celebrated  firm  of  Rayner  &  Blenheim, 
Solicitors,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London;  my 
private  residence  is  a  pretty  villa  on  Denmark 
Hill;  my  parcner  lives  at  Berkhamsted. 

Our  firm  is  a  well-known  one;  our  clients 
are,  most  of  them,  steady-going,  wealthy  peo- 
ple, who  never  either  make  or  lose  a  lot  of 
money,  speculate,  or  gamble — steady  country 
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people.  We  could  almost  calculate  our  yearly 
income  beforehand,  knowing  so  well  what  the 
habits  and  customs  of  our  clients  are.  Twenty 
years  ago  we  had  on  our  books  two  coasius, 
Dudley  Beresford,  a  frank,  handsome  young 
man,  whose  predilections  were  all  for  country 
life,  and  John  Ruthven,  who  had  but  one 
desire,  and  that  was  to  join  the  Civil  Service 
in  India. 

These  cousins— both  handsome  young  men — 
met  frequently  at  our  oflSce;  they,  with  my 
partner  and  myself,  were  on  most  friendly  and 
intimate  terms.  We  dined  together  frequent- 
ly;  we  went  together  to  the  theatre;  the  cou- 
sins and  I  went  down  to  my  partner's  house 
at  Berkhamsted.  In  those  days  they  did  not 
do  much  business  with  us;  they  were  neither 
of  them  rich,  but  they  considered  us  as  family 
solicitors. 

They  were  both  ambitious.  Dudley  Beres- 
ford wanted  a  country-house  with  plenty  of 
land  lying  round  it;  John  scorned  the  idea  of 
farming,  or  agriculture,  or  country  life. 

"  India  and  the  Civil  Service  for  me.  I 
shall  make  a  fortune,"  he  said  to  his  cousin 
Dudley,  "  while  you  are  looking  to  see  if  last 
year's  seed  has  been  sown,  or  whether  it  is 
coming  up." 

"  You  will  never  make  a  fortune  at  all," 
said  Dudley  Beresford,  with  grim  disbelief. 
"You  are  not  the  kind  of  man  who  makes 
money." 

"  You  will  see,"  laughed  John.  "  When  the 
time  comes  for  you  to  acknowledge  the  truth, 
you  f  will  say,  'John  was  the  man  to  make 
money,  after  all. '  " 

"  You  may  make,  but  you  will  never  save 
it," 

*'  YovL  will  see,"  laughed  John;  and  the  sub- 
ject was  dismissed. 

That  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  after  that 
we  lost  sight  of  them.  We  heard  that  Dudley 
Beresford  had  married  a  wife  with  money,  had 
purchased  a  fine  estate  in  Hampshire,  and  was 
a  prosperous  man.  John  Ruthven  had  entered 
the  Civil  Service  and  had  gone  to  India.  We 
did  hear,  some  few  years  afterward,  that  John 
had  married  in  India,  and  that  his  wife  died; 
that  he  had  sent  home  a  little  girl  to  the  care 
of  his  cousin,  Dudley  Beresford,  squire  of  Dene 
Manor. 

Then  for  many  years  we  heard  no  more. 
Occasionally  we  read  the  name  of  Dudlej 
Beresford  in  the  papers;  he  was  no  mean  poli- 
tician, and  there  had  been  some  mention  of 
his  going  into  Parliament;  lately  we  had  lost 
sight  even  of  him.  What  was  our  surprise  on 
receiving  a  letter  from  India,  from  one  of  the 
best  firms  in  Madras,  telling  us  that  John 
Ruthven  had  died  somewhat  suddenly,  and 
that  by  his  own  arrangement  all  his  atfairs 
were  intrusted  to  us.  There  was  among  the 
papers  a  long  letter  from  the  late  John  Ruth- 
ven to  us,  telling  us  what  a  large  fortune  he 
had  accumulated,  and  that  he  intended  leav- 
ing all  to  his  daughter,  with  the  exception  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  which  he  wished  to  be 
given  to  his  cousin,  Dudley  Beresford,  in  re- 
turn for  all  the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  his 
daughter,  Viola  Ruthven. 

The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  the  writer, 
John  Ruthven,  felt  that  he  had,  to  all  out- 


ward appearance,  neglected  his  daughter,  but 
he  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
always  working  hard  for  her.  He  meant  to 
make  himself  a  millionaire,  and  Viola  a  great 
heiress;  he  meant  to  come  home  and  devote 
himself  to  her;  but  illness  had  stepped  in,  and 
feeling  that  he  was  going  to  die,  he  had  writ- 
ten this  letter  to  his  old  friends,  Rayner  & 
Blenheim,  and  should  send  it,  together  with 
his  will,  and  all  the  papers  appertaining  to 
his  fortune,  through  the  hands  of  the  firm  in 
Madras  who  had  hitherto  conducted  his  af- 
fairs. He  begged,  as  a  personal  favor  to  him- 
self, that  one  of  the  firm  would  go  down  to 
Dene  Manor  and  see  his  daughter,  and  attend 
to  her  interest.  To  this  letter  of  John  Ruth- 
ven's  was  added  a  long  letter  from  the  Madras 
firm,  telling  how  he  had  died.  We  found,  on 
reading  the  will,  that  we,  with  Dudley  Beres- 
ford, were  the  executors  of  the  will,  trustees 
of  the  property,  and  guardians  of  the  girl, 
with  a  very  handsome  legacy  left  to  each  of 
us* 

We  were  a  whole  day  reading  through  that 
mass  of  papers,  and  when  the  business  was 
ended  we  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement 
at  the  enormous  fortune  acquired  by  John 
Ruthven.  His  daughter  would  certainly  be 
one  of  the  wealthiest  heiresses  in  England. 

"He  always  declared  that  he  should  be  a 
rich  man,"  said  my  partner,  Mr.  Blenheim. 
"  Do  you  remember  how  the  squire  laughed?  " 

"Yes,  I  remember;  but  he  has  spent  all  his 
life  in  making  money,  and  has  had  no  time  for 
enjoying  it.  I  would  rather  make  less  and 
enjoy  more." 

"  Perhaps  he  enjoyed  making  and  saving  as 
much  as  we  should  enjoy  spending,"  said  my 
partner.  "It  will  be  a  money- making  affair 
for  us,  GeorgQ,  but  you  must  attend  to  it. 
Write  to  the  squire  at  once— better  not  tell 
him  the  whole  story;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  wise.  See  how  the  land  lies,  see  what  the 
squire  is  like,  what  the  girl  is  like;  use  your 
usual  discretion,  George." 

The  result  of  my  writing  to  the  squire,  tell- 
ing him  that,  in  consequence  of  John  Ruth- 
ven's  death,  I  had  some  business  matters  to 
discuss  with  him,  was  that  I  received  a  letter 
in  return,  saying  how  glad  the  squire  was  to 
hear  from  me;  how  pleased  he  should  be  to  re- 
new an  old  friendship,  and  begging  of  me  to 
combine  pleasure  with  business,  and  spend  a 
few  days  at  Christmas  with  them.  He  added 
that  he  did  not  know  what  affairs  of  poor 
John  Ruthven's  could  need  discussion. 

So  here  I  was,  on  Christmas  Eve,  going  to 
tell  a  young  lady  whom  I  had  never  seen,  and 
heard  of  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  worth 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  It  was  a 
pleasant  errand,  but  a  strange  one.  What 
would  she  be  like— pretty  or  plain,  meek  or 
proud?   I  felt,  although  I  was  a  middle-aged 

fentleman,  knowing  nothing  of  romance,  that 
was  performing  the  part  of  an  elderly  fairy. 
I  was  going  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money,  as  it  were,  in  my  hands,  to  give  a 
young  lady— who  probably  did  not  know  that 
she  had  a  penny— a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money ! 

1  thought  of  this  as  I  drove  along  the  white, 
frozen  roads.    I  could  hear  ever  so  faintly  the 
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chiiaiug  of  the  Christmas  bells.  I  could  hear 
at  times  the  faint  echo  of  music  which  I  knew 
to  be  the  waits.    My  heart  grew  bright  and 

flad;  some  of  ray  lost  youth  came  back  to  me: 
felt  that  I  was  further  from  earth  and  nearer 
to  Heaven  than  I  had  been  for  many  years,  as 
most  men  do  on  Christmas  Eve;  and  I  won- 
dered with  my  whole  heart  what  she  would  be 
like,  and  whether  she  would  be  worthy  of  the 
fortune  I  was,  in  a  fashion,  taking  to  her. 

The  carriage  stopped  for  a  few  moments  be- 
fore the  park  gates,  and  I  told  the  coachman 
I  shouhl  like  to  walk  to  the  house,  for  to  my 
London  tired  eyes  there  was  no  sight  so  beau- 
tiful as  the  moon  shining  on  the  snow  and  the 
evergreens. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  a  long,  broad,  and  winding  walk  from 
the  park  gates  to  the  house.  It  was  lined  on 
either  side  by  tall  trees  and  masses  of  ever- 
greens. Gi*eat  shining  laurels,  their  broad 
leaves  holding  little  nests  of  snow;  tall, 
straight  firs,  each  oue  looking  just  fitted  for  a 
Christmas-tree;  clusters  of  white  laurestinas— 
surely  the  fairest  of  winter  blooms.  Above 
all,  I  noted  a  profusion  of  holly-trees;  they 
were  unusually  large,  and  bore  innumerable 
quantities  of  red  berries;  beautiful  trees,  with 
glassy  green  leaves,  on  which  the  white  snow 
lay  lightly,  and  the  scarlet  berries  which  shone 
like  flame. 

I  stopped  to  look  at  them,  for  I  had  never 
beheld  such  fine  holly-trees,  and  I  heard,  sud- 
denly, to  my  intense  surprise,  the  sound  of  a 
hushed  sob. 

Surely  I  must  be  mistaken.  At  some  little 
distance!  saw  lights  shining  from  the  large, 
broad  windows  of  the  house;  on  the  other  side 
I  saw  the  white,  frozen  waters  of  what  I  knew 
afterwood  was  called  the  "Danesmere."  There 
was  no  trace  of  any  one,  beside  which,  it  was 
not  probable  that  any  one  would  be  sobbing 
and  weeping  out  here,  under  the  holly- trees, 
at  this  time  oa  Christmas  Eve.  It  must  have 
been  the  sough  of  the  wind  among  the  trees. 
I  saw  that  a  narrow  path  led  from  the  holly  to 
the  mere;  then  I  went  on,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  house  lay  before  me,  and  no  more 
gladdening  sight  ever  met  the  eyes  of  a  man. 
A  large,  old-fashioned  house,  the  gray  walls  of 
which  were  covered  with  ivy;  the  windows 
were  very  large  and  square,  and  from  each  of 
them  come  a  stream  of  ruddy,  crimson  light 
that  seemed  to  warm  the  very  snow  itself. 

A  picture  of  Christmas  warmth  and  Christ- 
mas happiness.  "  Light  hearts  and  fair  faces 
are  there,''  I  thought  to  myself,  and  suddenly, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  I  remembered  the 
sound  1  had  heard  in  the  holly-trees.  Of 
course  it  might  be  nothing  ;  in  all  human  prob- 
ability it  was  nothing;  but  I  should  not  be 
quite  happy  without  I  was  sure,  and  it  would 
not  take  me  two  minutes  to  return. 

I  almost  laughed  at  my  own  folly,  but  I 
went  hack,  an(l  st()od  quite  still  where  I  had 
heard  the  sounds  before. 

Ah  I  I  was  not  mistaken.  It  came  from  a 
great  holly-ti-ee,  further  down  on  the  left- 
hand  .side,  and  nearer  to  the  mere.  I  could 
.see  nothing,  but  it  was  a  woman's  sob,  I  felt 


sure;  again  and  again  a  great,  passionate  sob, 
as  though  some  one's  heart  were  breaking ; 
not  at  all  the  sound  for  Christmas  Eve. 

The  snow  fell  no  longer  in  thick,  white 
flakes — it  lay  frozen  on  the  ground ;  the  moon 
;  was  shining  bright  as  day,  the  stars  were 
gleaming,  the  sweet  mystery  of  Christmas 
Eve  seemed  brooding  alike  in  the  silent  skies 
and  on  the  white  earth.  Who  could  be  hid- 
den among  the  holly-trees,  weeping,  on  the^ 
night  when  the  very  angels  rejoiced,  and  meii 
were  full  of  good  wishes  for  one  another  ? 

I  went  cautiously  to  see,  scarce  treading  the 
snow  under-foot,  scarce  bending  the  green 
boughs  with  their  burden  of  white  snow  and 
red  berries.  I  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
there,  hidden  by  thick  clusters  of  holly,  I  saw 
the  slight,  tall  figure  of  a  young  girl ;  a  thick 
black  shawl  had  been  thrown  over  her  head 
and  shoulders,  but  in  the  passionate  abandon- 
ment of  her  grief  she  had  thrown  it  aside. 
The  beautiful  head  had  no  covering  except  its 
own  coil  of  golden  hair;  the  face  raised  in 
such  piteous  distress  to  the  moonlit  skies 
was  as  beautiful  as  the  faces  one  sees  only  in 
pictures  and  in  dreams.  What  a  rain  of  tears ! 
What  bitter  sobs  ! 

"  I  am  desolate  !"  she  cried,  "  desolate  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  1  No  ono  loves  me-— no 
one  cares  for  me ! " 

The  words  ceased  suddenly.  She  had  found 
out  that  I  was  there,  and  we  stood  looking  in 
frightened  silence  at  each  other.  She  could 
not  mistake  me  for  anything  but  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman— I  might  have  mistaken  her 
foi-  a  spirit  of  the  woods,  or  a  fairy,  only  that 
I  knew  she  was  a  mortal  woman  in  bitter 
paiu. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  she  said  at  last,  clasping 
two  very  white,  pretty  hands  as  she  spoke. 
"  Who  are  you  ?" 
"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  I  said,  gently. 
"  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  answered.  "  I  shall 
find  nothmg  worse  t>han  that  which  I  came  to 
seek." 

"  What  did  you  come  to  seek  ? "  I  asked. 
"  Death  !  "  she  replied. 
"  Death  ?  "  I  cried — "  on  Christmas  Eve  ? 
Death,  and  you  so  young,  so  beautiful  ?  " 

"  I  think  my  youth  and  my  beauty  have  been 
a  curse  to  me,"  she  said,  bitterly.  "  And  why 
should  I  not  die  on  Christmas  Eve  ?  What  is 
Christmas  Eve  to  me  ?  I  am  the  more  miser- 
able because  every  one  else  is  happy.  What 
are  the  Christmas  stars  to  me,  and  the  Christ- 
mas bells,  and  the  evergreens  ?  All  less  than 
nothing.  When  one  is  driven  mad  with  intol- 
erable pain,  what  are  such  things  ?" 

I  saw  her  face  more  plainly  then,  for  the 
moon  shone  full  upon  it,  and  I  was  startled. 
I  saw  in  it  some  resemblance,  so  vague  that 
first  I  could  not  catch  it,  then  it  grew  plainer 
to  me.  Wonder  of  wonders !  The  face  of  the 
girl  hidden  under  the  holly  berries  resembled 
the  beautiful  face  of  John  Ruthven,  as  I  had 
known  him  years  ago.  I  had  always  consid- 
ered him  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  my  ac- 
quaintance; here  was  the  same  white,  low 
brow,  the  same  dark,  delicate,  level  eyebrows, 
the  same  violet  eyes,  with  lashes  of  singular 
beauty  and  length.  In  this  case  clusters  of 
gold  seemed  to  crown  the  white  brow,  and  tb 
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mouth  was  just  as  sweet  as  it  was  proud.  She 
must  surely  be  John  Ruthven's  daughter,  or 
she  would  never  be  so  much  like  him.  Yet, 
could  it  be  possible  that  the  girl  who  was  heir- 
ess to  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  should 
be  longing  for  death  because  she  fancied  life 
was  hard  to  bear  ? 

"Who  are  you?"  she  repeated.  "Why 
have  you  come  here  to  me  ?  1  thought  no  one 
would  find  me.    Who  are  you  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  I  answered.  "  You  will 
find  it  diflficult  to  believe  me,  and  as  wonder- 
ful as  it  is  difficult,  I  am,  or  rather  I  was, 
your  father's  friend." 

"  My  father's  friend  !  "  she  repeated;  and  I 
saw  that  her  interest  was  arouseJ  at  once. 
"My  father's  friend!  Are  you  quite  sure 
there  is  no  mistake  ? " 

"  Not  if  you  are  Viola  Ruthven,  '!  said;  and 
she  started  in  wonder. 

"  I  am  Viola  Ruthven,"  she  answered. 

"  Ah  !  then,"  I  replied,  "  there  is  a  brighter 
fate  in  store  for  Viola  Ruthven  than  coming 
ouc  to  seek  death  on  Christmas  Eve." 

"  There  can  be  no  bright  fate  for  me,"  she 
said,  bitterly.  "  I  am  fatherless.,  friendless, 
with  one  exception,  and  to  him,  my  only 
friend,  lhave  brought  more  misery  than  any- 
thing else.  I  am  penniless.  1  do  not  see  what 
fate  can  do  for  me." 

"  How  old  are  j'ou  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Eighteen,"  she  replied,  with  a  dreary 
sigh. 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  is  too  young  to  de- 
spair ? " 

"  Then  it  should  be  too  young  to  .suffer," 
she  said.  "  You  have  not  told  me  what 
brought  you  here," 

"  I  came  to  the  Manor  House  to  see  tbe 
squire  on  busiuess,  and  I  was  walking  from 
the  park  gates  to  the  house,  because  the  night 
was  so  weird-like  and  lovely.  I  heard  you 
weeping  as  I  passed  by  the  holly- trees,  and  I 
came  back  to  see  what  is  was." 

"  I  believe  it  was  Heaven  who  sent  you," 
she  said,  "  for  I  came  out  to  seek  death.  Who 
are  you  ? " 

There  was  a  touch  of  the  same  graceful  im- 
periousness  which  had  always  been  a  charm  in 
John  Ruthven. 

"  You  will  not  know  my  name,"  I  said;  "  I 
am  George  Ray  ner ;  long  years  ago  your  fa- 
ther was  a  friend  of  mine." 

All  the  music,  and  tenderness,  and  sadness 
in  the  world  was  breathed  into  those  words; 

"  My  father's  friend'!" 

"  And  I  will  be  your  friend,  too,  if  you  will 
allow  me,"  I  said  quickly,  "  for  you  want  one, 
it  seems  to  me.  Now  tell  me,  Miss  Ruthven, 
v/hat  brought  you  out  here  under  the  holly 
berries  to-nigh  fc  ? " 

"  I  could  bear  my  troubles  no  longer,"  she 
answered;  "  not  another  moment.  Are  you  a 
very  religious  man?"  she  asked  suddenly; 
but  she  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  "If  you 
are,"  she  said,  "  you  will  be  shocked  at  me.  1 
did  not  mean  to  be  wicked,  but  I  was  so  un- 
happy. I  came  out  to  see  if  I  had  courage  to 
drown  myself." 

"  Not  really  !"  I  said,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Yes,  really,"  she  answered,,  with  a  faint 
smile.   ' '  You  do  not  think  that  I  should  play 


at  it,  do  yon  ?  I  went  to  the  mere,  but  it  is 
frozen  inches  thick ;  it  is  a  splendid  block  of 
ice.  I  found  I  had  the  courage,  but  not  the 
means.  Now  I  am  glad  I  did  not  do  it,  since 
the  world  holds  a  friend  for  me.  You  have 
saved  my  life,"  she  said,  "  because  you  have 
given  me  hope.  I  should  have  been  dead  in 
an  hour  but  for  you." 

"  Thank  Heaven  I  came  !  "  was  my  answer. 
"  I  can  assure  you  lite  holds  some  wonderful 
things  for  you  yet,  Miss  Ruthven.  Now  will 
you  tell  me  why  you,  so  young  and  beautiful, 
are  tired  of  life  ? " 

"  Am  1  beautiful  ?"  she  asked,  suddenly. 

"  You  are,  indeed,"  wasmv  answer. 

"  Are  you  going  to  stay  at  the  Manor 
House  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Yes; for  some  daj^s  at  least,"  I  replied. 

She  drew  her  slender,  tall  figure  to  its  full 
height. 

"  I  will  not  tell  tales,"  she  said.  "  If  you 
are  going  to  stay  there,  you  will  very  soon 
find  out  why  I  wish  that  I  were  dead,  and  you 
wilJ  agree  with  me  that  the  fatherless,  the 
friendless,  and  the  penniless  are  better  out  of 
the  world  than  in  it." 

I  seized  her  hands  in  mine. 

"  Does  no  one  love  you,"  I  cried;  "  you  so 
young,  so  fair  ? " 

A  passionate  blush  covered  her  face. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  one  man  does,  and  it 
is  to  his  peril— we  will  not  speak  of  it.  You 
are  going  to  stay  there,  and  yau  will  hear  of 
all  my  iniquities;  you  will  hear  that  1  am  a 
pauper,  yet  proud ;  that  I  am  dependent  on 
charity,  yet  ungrateful;  that  I  have  been 
clothed  and  fed,  and  have  repaid  my  benefac- 
tors by — "  the  passionate  torrent  of  words 
stopped  suddenly,  ' '  I  am  mad  to  talk  to  you 
like  this,"  she  said.  "  You  will  find  it  all  out. 
You  will  not  wonder  in  a  few  days  why  I 
wish  that  I  was  dead." 

I  longed  to  tell  her  that  in  a  few  days  more 
she  would  be  envied  by  all  the  land;  that  she 
would  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  heiresses  in  it; 
bnt  prudence  made  me  refain  yet  awhile.  Still, 
I  might  cheer  and  comfort  her  some  little. 

"  Miss  Ruthven,"  I  said,  "  I  have  come 
down  ostensibly  to  see  the  scjuire,  but  really  to 
see  you." 

"To  see  me!"  she  cried.  "I  should  not 
have  thought  that  any  one  in  this  world  want- 
ed to  see  me." 

"  I  may  tell  you  still  more,"  I  said;  "  I  have 
some  good  news  for  you." 

"  Good  news  ?  It  is  impossible.  There  can 
not  be  any  for  me;  you  must  be  mistaken." 

"  I  am  not.  I  have  very  good  news  for  you, 
which  you  shall  hear  in  a  few  days'  time;  but 
it  will  be  better  for  you  not  to  say  that  you 
have  seen  nie,  or  that  we  have  spoken  togeth- 
er.   When  we  meet,  let  it  be  as  strangers. " 

"  I  will  doasyousay,"  she  answered.  "You 
might  stay  many  days  at  the  Manor  House 
without  seeing  me,  especially  now." 

"  Why  more  especially  now  ?  "  I  asked;  but 
she  made  no  answer. 

"Now  I  must  go,"  I  said;  "but  before  I 
leave  you,  promise  me  that  you  will  think  of 
life  instead  of  death." 

"Is  it  worth  while?"  she  asked,  ineffable 
pain  shining  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 
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"You  will  liud  it  so,  if  you  will  have  the 

eatience  to  wait,"  I  answered;  and  then  I  left 
or — thinking  of  the  lines : 

"No  nocd  for  envy  in  tliis  life, 
No  oause  for  quarreling  and  strife; 
The  vouiisr  and  old.  the  rich  and  poor. 
Have  eacii  their  trials  to  endure, 
And  every  lot  its  share  of  joy- 
Some  gold  as  well  as  some  alloy. 

*•  Though  some  may  have  large  share 
wealth. 

And  others  only  ruddy  health. 
Perchance,  if  we  the  heart  might  read, 
We'd  tind  the  poor  man  rich  indeed, 
And  his  rich  brother  very  poor 
In  every  source  of  pleasure  pure. 

"  We  can  not  seethe  hidden  life. 
Or  know  what  troubles  may  be  rife. 
Or  j?rief  witbin  the  soul  find  place. 
Masked  to  the  world  by  smiling  face; 
And  we  need  no  one's  burdens  bear 
Except  our  own  allotted  share." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  different  scene.  I  met  with  the 
warmest  welcome  from  my  old  friend  the 
squire;  he  laughed  at  the  change  time  had 
wrought  in  both  of  us.  The  squire  had  been 
a  slender,  handsome  man  twenty  years  ago;  he 
was  handsome  still,  but  he  had  grown  stout, 
and  had  lost  the  agility  of  youth.  He  was  de- 
lighted to  see  me,  and  aftar  I  had  been  re- 
freshed with  every  kind  of  Christmas  cheer, 
he  took  me  into  the  drawing-room,  where  all 
his  guests  were  assembled.  How  often  I 
thought  of  the  beautiful,  despairing  face 
under  the  holly  berries;  but  of  it  I  spoke  no 
word. 

I  have  read  Washington  Irving's  sketch  of 
"  Christmas  in  a  Country  House,"  I  have 
read  Christmas  stories  without  number,  but  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  the  Christmas 
kept  up  at  Dene  Manor  House. 

As  soon  as  the  hall  door  opened  a  gust  of 
warm,  aromatic  air  greeted  one,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  confusion  of  light  and  ever- 
greens. The  whole  house  was  so  warm,  and 
brio-ht^  and  light,  there  must  have  been  fires 
in  every  room.  Talk  of  "  merry  Christmas;" 
the  very  sight  of  the  evergreens  brought  the 
tears  to  my  eyes.  1  had  never  seen  such 
laurel,  such  fir,  such  bunches  of  mistletoe. 
Of  coarse  it  was  my  fancy,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  grand  old  house  fairly  rocked 
with  music  and  laughter.  I  could  not  look  at 
the  red  berries  of  the  holly;  they  bi-ought 
back  to  me  so  forcibly  the  beautiful,  despair- 
ing^ face  ot  the  girl  who  had  left  all  the 
wannth,  beauty,  and  merriment  to  go  out  to 
die. 

The  house  was  a  perfect  bower  or  ever- 
greens; laurel  and  fir  were  twined  everywhere, 
and  hunches  of  mistletoe  hung  in  the  hall  and 
over  the  gra/id  staircases.  The  squire  pointed 
to  them  laughingly. 
I  *'  Boys  and  girls,"  he  said. 
I  Then  wo  enterc;l  the  drawing-room  —  a 
magnificent  n)om,  lofty  and  large,  with  throe 
largrj  windows,  and  two  immense  fire-places, 
two  hu^^-'  cliandeliei-s,  some  superb  pictures,  a 


great  number  of  flowers,  and,  in  profusion 
everywhere,  the  Ctn'istmas  evergreens. 

The  squire  led  me  first  to  a  tall,  handsome 
lady,  looking  imperially  proud,  and  seated  in 
state  on  a  couch  of  crimson  velvet — a  lady 
whose  proud  eyes  seemed  to  look  over  every 
one,  and  to  see  far  beyond  them.  She  looked 
ov jr  me.  She  did  not  know  that  I,  after  a 
fashion,  carried  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money  with  me.  She  was  superbly  dressed  in 
black  velvet,  and  wore  a  few  diamonds.  The 
squire  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  and  Mrs. 
Beresford  condescended  to  inquire  if  I  had  had 
a  pleasant  journey.  My  thoughts  flew  back 
to  the  suow-storm  and  the  face  under  the 
holly  berries.  She  was  graciously  pleased  to 
add  that  she  hoped  I  should  pnjoy  myself, 
and  then  I  was  dismissed.  The  squire  took  me 
to  his  daughters — two  fashionably-dressed 
young  ladies,  very  much  alike— and  intro- 
duced me  to  them.  Clarissa,  the  eldest,  said  a 
few  words  to  me;  Helena,  the  .youngest,  looked 
up,  saw  that  I  was  a  middle-aged  man  of  no 
particular  distinction,  simply  bowed,  and  did 
not  waste  a  word  upon  me.  Then  the  squire 
led  me  to  his  only  son— and  let  me  say  at  once 
that  a  finer,  handsomer,  more  gallant  young 
fellow  I  never  ]net;  his  face  was  like  his  moth- 
er's, but  while  it  had  all  her  dark  beauty,  it 
lacked  the  pride.  I  was  delighted  with  him; 
he  welcomed  me  so  warmly,  he  talked  to  me, 
he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  show  re- 
spect to  his  father's  old  friend.  It  was  evident 
to  me  that  Guy  was  the  very  pride  of  his 
father's  heart.  He  was  a  barrister  practicing 
in  London,  and  had  already  made  for  himself 
a  name.  G-ayly  as  he  talked,  however,  I  saw 
that  Guy  Beresford  was  not  quite  happy,  not 
quite  at  his  ease.  There  wksa  shadow  on  his 
face,  every  now  and  then  a  gleam  of  pain  in 
his  eyes  that  betrayed  a  mind  ill  at  ease. 

The  squire  introduced  me  to  his  other 
guests;  then  he  seemed  to  look  uneasily  round 
the  room.  At  last  he  said,  "  Clai-issa,"  and 
bis  eldest  daughter  came  to  him.  "Where  is 
Viola  ?"  he  asked. 

Clarissa  gave  what  I  considered  a  very  de- 
cided toss  of  the  head. 

"  I  do  not  know,  papa,"  was  the  abrupt  re- 
ply. 

Why  is  she  not  here  ?  Christmas  Eve ! 
We  ought  all  to  be  happy  together,"  said  the 
squire. 

"  I  think,"  said  Clainssa,  with  a  half  glance 
at  me,  "  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  be 
very  happy  with  Viola. " 

"  Why  is  she  not  here  V  repeated  the  squire. 

"I  do  not  know.  She  went  out  in  the 
sulks  some  time  ago.  I  have  not  seen  her 
since." 

Then  he  crossed  the  room  and  went  to  his 
wife. 

"  Louisa,"  he  said,  "  where  is  Viola,  and 
why  is  she  not  here  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  replied.  "The  girl 
is  insupportable  since  her  father's  death." 

The  words  went  through  my  heart  like  a 
knife. 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  to-night  ?  Why  is 
she  not  in  the  room  ? " 

"_  It  was  not  hkely  that  I  should  permit  her 
to  join  us  after  what  has  passed.   I  told  her 
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quite  plainly  that  until  she  knew  her  place 
among  us,  she  must  keep  her  own  room." 

"Surely  not  on  Christmas  Eve  ?"  said  the 
compassionate  squire. 

"  On  Christmas  and  every  other  eve,"  said 
Mrs.  Beresford,  impatiently.  "  That  is 
enough,  Dudley.  Viola  does  not  enter  the 
drawing-room  to-night. " 

"  It  is  too  bad,"  murmured  the  squire,  as  we 
went  away  from  the  couch.  "I  wonder,  old 
friend,"  he  said  to  me,  "  who  among  us  under- 
stands women  ?"   And  I  could  not  tell  him. 

By  that  time  I  had  pretty  accurately  formed 
my  notion  of  my  old  friend's  domestic  affairs. 
His  wife  was  a  proud,  handsome  shrew,  his 
daughters  neither  handsome  nor  particularly 
amiable,  his  son  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
gallant  of  young  men.  I  wondered  what  were 
his  feelings  over  his  cousfn, 

"  Every  man  has  a  skeleton  in  his  closet," 
said  the  squire.  "  If  you  stay  here  long 
enough,  you  will  discover  mine."' 

He  seemed  very  uneasy,  and  I  heard  him 
ask  several  people  if  they  had  seen  Viola;  the 
answer  was  always,  "  No.  " 

"  Excuse  me  a  few  minutes,  Rayner,"  said 
the  squire;  and  I  knew  that  he  had  gone  in 
search  of  Viola.  While  he  was  absent,  I 
looked  round  that  spacious  and  beautiful 
room  with  admiration.  What  a  happy 
Christmas  party  I  There  was  music,  conver- 
sation, round  games,  varied  with  cards  and 
dancing. 

I  thought  of  the  beautiful  face  I  had  seen 
under  the  holly  berries,  and  how  it  would 
have  shone  fairest  of  all. 

Then  the  squire  returned,  but  there  was 
with  him  no  v  iola.  He  came  straight  up  to 
me — the  young  people  had  just  begun  danc- 
ing. 

"  George,"  he  .«aid,  "  come  and  talk  to  me 
for  a  few  minutes." 

I  went  to  him.  I  could  see  that  .  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  magnificence  and  luxury  he 
was  not  happy — not  even  on  Christmas  Eve. 

"  You  have  come  over  about  poor  John 
Ruthven's  affairs  ?"  he  said. 

*' Yes,"  I  replied but  I  will  not  discuss 
business  on  Christmas  Eve." 

"No — no,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  " certainly 
not;  I  did  not  mean  that;  but  of  course  it 
makes  me  very  unhappy.  " 

"  What  makes  you  unhappy? "  I  asked. 

"  My  wife  imagines  that  he  has  died  in  debt, 
and  that  he  thought  I  should  do  something  to 
help  him;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible.  " 

"  Why  should  you  think  he  has  died  in 
debt?"  I  asked. 

"  He  wrote  to  us  some  months  since,"  said 
the  squire,  "  and  we  could  not  understand  the 
drift  of  what  he  said.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
explain  that  John  married  soon  after  he 
reached  India;  whether  his  wife  had  any  mon- 
ey or  not,  we  never  knew;  he  evidently  married 
for  love.  She  must  have  been  a  friendless 
girl,  too,  for  when  he  sent  the  child  home,  he 
wrote:  '  You  are  the  only  person  to  whom  I 
can  trust  her;  her  mother  has  no  friends  liv- 
ing.' The  mother,  as  I  suppose  you  unow, 
died  when  the  child  was  born.  Poor  Viola! 
How  she  lived  I  can  not  tell.  She  was  seven 
years  old  when  she  reached  us— a  frail,  delicate 


child.  Captain  Anderson  and  his  wife  brought 
her  here,  and  here  she  has  been  ever  since. 
John  Buthven  made  no  special  arrangements. 
He  wrote,  saying  the  doctors  had  told  him  if 
she  remained  in  India  she  must  die,  and  that, 
knowing  I  was  married,  he  had  sent  the  child 
to  me,  commending  her  to  the  care  of  myself 
and  ray  wife." 

"  It  was  a  hazardous  thing  to  do,  "  I  said. 

The  squire  frowned. 

"I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  he  had  never 
done  it,"  hesiglied;  "not  but  that  Hove  Viola, 
but  there  has  been  so  many  quarrels  over  ib. 
At  first  Mrs.  Beresford  refused  point-blank  to 
allow  it.  I  might  send  the  child  back  to  India, 
or  to  boarding-school,  or  to  the  work-house — 
she  would  have  none  of  her.  Before  the  ques- 
tion was  finally  settled  where  she  was  to  go,  a 
remittance  came  from  India,  large  enough  to 
induce  Mrs.  Beresford  to  keep  her.  John 
Ruthven  wrote,  with  the  remittance,  saying 
that  he  would  send  the  same  yearly;  that  he 
would  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  child's 
education,  and  tha  t  he  would  give  us  some  sub- 
stantial proof  of  his  gratitude.  John  was  al- 
ways careless;  at  times  two  years  or  more 
would  pass  without  his  sending  at  all,  then 
would  coma  a  hurried  letter  and  a  check — 
never  the  right  amount- -and  always  the  same 
excuse  that  he  had  no  time  to  write,  he  was 
engrossed  in  business,  but  every  thing  would 
be  made  straight  when  he  returned  to  England. 

"  I  wrote  several  letters  to  him,  begging  of 
him  to  be  more  attentive,  telling  him  how  hi^ 
want  of  punctuality  brought  me  into  collision 
with  Mrs.  Beresford,  who  always  seemed  to 
think  I  had  done  wrong  in  having  a  cousin  at 
all,  much  less  a  cousin  who  had  burdened  us 
with  a  child. 

"  For  two  years  before  John's  death  we  had 
no  remittance—indeed,  no  letters — only  one 
hurried  line  to  say  that  he  hoped  to  return  to 
England  soon,  and  then  the  old  familiar 
phrase— we  should  find  it  all  right.  The  next 
thing  we  bdard  was  of  his  death,  £o  that  he 
has  left  the  child  0)i  our  hands.  I  do  not  care, 
but  has  my  wife  does  not  like  it.  " 

"  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  John  Ruth- 
ven left  any  fortune? "  I  asked. 

The  squire  laughed. 

"  I  do  not, "  he  said.  "  If  he  had  had  mon- 
ey, he  would  have  sent  plenty  for  his  only 
child.  " 

"  It  may  just  be  possible,  "  I  said,  "  that  he 
was  saving  money  to  surprise  you  all  with 
when  he  came  back.  " 

The  squire  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  I  am  sure  not,  "  he  replied,  "Mrs.  Beres- 
ford thinks  he  has  died  in  debt,  and  that  we 
shall  have  to  provide  for  Viola. " 

"Would  that  be  such  a  great  hardship?"  I 
asked. 

"  Not  to  me,"  he  replied,  eagerly — "  not  to 
me;  but  my  wife  would  not  like  it;  we  should 
have  no  peace ;  in  fact,  we  have  no  peace  now. 
Gruy  has  fallen  in  love  with  Viola.  He  told 
his  mother  and  myself  to-day  that  he  would 
never  marry  unless  he  mai  ried  her,  and  she  is 
just  as  much  in  love  with  him.  Guy  returns 
to  Ijondon  on  Tuesday,  and  Mrs.  Beresford 
talks  of  sending  Viola  away," 

I  laughed  in  my  sleeve,  for  I  knew  that  long 
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before  Tuesday,  proud  Mrs.  Beresford  would 
be  ready  to  pray  of  Viola  Ruthveu  to  stay 
with  them. 

The  music,  the  dancing,  all  the  happy,  inno- 
cent Christmas  merriment  came  to  an  end ; 
and  as  yet  I  had  not  been  introduced  by  host 
or  hostess  to  Viola  Ruthven. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Christmas  Day  was  just  as  beautiful  as 
Christmas  Eve  had  been,  the  sun  shining  on 
the  frozen  snow  and  on  the  hoar-frost.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  chiming  of  the  Christmas 
belJs  came  over  the  suow;  early  enough  the 
sound  of  Christmas  greetings  and  merriment 
sounded  in  the  old  Manor  House.  We  were 
all  to  breakfast  together,  and  walked  to 
church,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles;  but 
nothing,  the  squire  said,  could  be  more  delight- 
ful than  a  long  walk  over  the  frozen  snow,  for 
the  young  people.  Mrs.  Beresford,  of  course, 
would  drive.  The  breakfast-table  round  which 
we  all  assembled  groaned  with  good  cheer ;  it 
gave  me  an  excellent  idea  of  what  a  country 
breakfast  at  Christmas-time  was  like.  The 
whole  of  the  family  were  present,  and  several 
visitors — the  presence  of  the  visitors  was  a  de- 
cided relief  to  us  all.  The  squire  looked  happy ; 
he  was  one  of  those  fortunate  men  who  at 
Christmas-time  resolutely  "banish  dull  care;" 
he  would  be  happy;  he  would  laugh,  jest,  and 
tease,  because  it  was  Christmas.  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford was  inclined  to  be  amiable  until  Viola 
entered,  and  the  very  sight  of  that  beautiful 
face  seemed  to  irritate  her.  Clarissa  and  Hel- 
ena were  inclined  to  be  good-tempered,  be- 
cause it  was  Christmas  Day,  and  bad-tempered 
because  the  fmst  had  given  to  both  an  addi- 
tional ruddy  tinge;  had,  as  Clarissa  phrased  it, 
spoiled  their  complexions  for  the  day.  Hand- 
some, cheery  Guy,  whom  I  ^as  beginning  to 
love  with  all  my  heart,  neither  saw  nor  heard 
any  one  else  after  Viola  entered  the  room. 
She  came  in  just  as  we  were  taking  our  seats 
at  the  breakfast-table.  If  I  had  thought  her 
beautiful  last  night  under  the  holly-trees, 
when  her  face  was  white  with  misery  and 
stained  with  tears,  what  did  I  think  her  now? 

Her  face  was  fresh  with  the  lovely  bloom 
blown  by  the  morning  air ;  her  hair  seemed  to 
have  caught  the  glint  of  the  winter's  sunshine; 
her  eyes  were  like  "  heai  t's-ease  wet  with  dew." 
Looking  at  her,  no  one  could  have  thought 
that  only  last  night  she  had  gone  out  to  see  if 
she  had  courage  enough  to  die.  Her  tall, 
slender  figui-e  showed  to  perfection  in  a  tight- 
titting  black  dress.  She  was  beautiful,  grace- 
ful, and  courteous  as  a  young  queen;  but  I 
knew  by  the  faces  of  the  women  when  she  en- 
tered the  room  that  they  all  disliked  and  were 
Jealous  of  hei-. 

The  beautiful,  fresh-faced  child!  the  frost 
and  snow  had  not  taken  the  lovely  bloom  from 
her — they  had  deepened  it  into  rarest  rose 
color;  and  when  the  squire  brought  her  up  to 
me,  1  was  startled  at  her  exceeding  loveliness; 
in  mv  own  mind  I  compared  the  coloring  of 
her  face  to  the  rich  red  berries  and  white 
8now,  but  then  I  am  no  poet.  We  met  as  stran- 
gers; the  squire  introduced  Viola  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  old  friend  John  Ruthven,  and  again 


the  beautiful  eyes  met  mine,  as  she  murmured 
gently,  "My  father's  friend !"  Then  Guy,  who 
had  never  taken  his  eyes  from  her  face,  and 
who  was  evidently  jealous  of  me,  came  up  to 
us.  No  need  to  tell  any  one  there  had  been 
love  passages  between  these  two  beautiful 
young  people — no  need;  her  face  told  the  story, 
and  he  looked  as  though  he  worshiped  her. 

"  I  will  find  you  a  chair,  Viola,  "  he  said; 
and  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  seating  him- 
self next  to  her,  Mrs.  Beresford  said,  in  a  loud 
voice: 

"Guy,  come  and  sit  next  to  me;  I  want  to 
talk  to  you." 

Viola  flushed  crimson.  -Guy's  firm  lips  grew 
pale,  but  he  did  not  go.    I  liked  him  for  that. 

* '  I  am  going  to  attend  to  Viola,  mother,  " 
he  said;  "  we  will  talk  afterward." 

"  Viola  knows  mamma  likes  you  near  her 
when  you  are  at  home,"  said  Clarissa. 

"  Viola  can  always  take  good  care  of  her- 
self," said  Helena,  and  then  a  gloom  fell  over 
the  breakfast-table. 

"  Come,"  said  the  squire,  "  this  will  not  do. 
It  is  Christmas  morning.  Be  gone,  dull  care! 
let  us  be  happy.  As  the  waits  sung  last  even- 
ing,' may  nothing  you  dismay!' " 

Guy  profited  by  the  advice,  but  Viola  did 
not  seem  to  recover  herself. 

The  next  struggle  was  that  Mrs.  Beresford 
resolved  Guy  and  Viola  should  not  go  to  church 
together;  the  lovely,  frosty  morning  must  not 
be  given  to  idle  love-making.  At  first  she 
said  Viola  should  go  in  the  carriage  with  her; 
then  Guy  declared  he  should  drive,  too;  finally, 
Mrs. Beresford  called  me  to  her  side. 

"Mr.  Rayner,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  would  take  charge  of  Miss  Ruthven.  I  do 
not  wish  my  son  to  take  her  to  church,  and  I 
shall  trust  her  to  you." 

"But,  my  dear  madame — "  I  began,  but  she 
interrupted  me  impatiently. 

"  You  must  do  it,"  she  said;  "I  will  not 
have  them  together." 

I  thought  to  myself  that  if  she  had  known  I 
had  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  as  that 
young  lady's  fortune,  how  differently  she 
would  have  acted. 

I  shall  newer  forget  the  beauty  of  that  walk 
through  the  woods.  The  ground  was  white 
and  hard;  the  hoar-frost  layover  it  like  a 
silver  veil;  the  sun  shone  until  the  white  snow 
glistened;  and  the  beautiful  tracery  of  the 
great  oare  tranches  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
under  the  dark- blue  sky. 

Viola  blushed  as  we  passed  the  holly-trees ; 
she  turned  her  frank,  fair  face  toward  me. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  myself,"  she  said. 
"  Whatever  you  came  here  for  originally,  you 
certainly  saved  my  life.  I  was  mad  last  night 
with  shame,  vexation,  and  despair." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  I  said.  "Remem- 
ber, I  am  your  father's  friend,  and  yours;  re- 
member, too,  that  I  have  come  purposely  to 
bring  you  good  news." 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said,  "  what  that  good 
news  is  ? " 

"  A  quarter  of  million  of  money,"  I  thought 
to  myself,  and  my  heart  beat  as  I  pictured  her 
surprise  when  she  knew  it.  "  Tell  me,"  I  said, 
"what  was  the  matter  last  evening  ^  I  can 
SCO  that  you  aro  not  very  luippy  here,  but 
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there  must  have  been  something  out  of  the 
common  to  have  sent  you  out  in  that  state  of 
despair." 

The  beautiful  face  flushed,  and  the  sweet 
proud  eyes  drooped  before  mine. 

"  It  was  out  of  tbe  common,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile  and  a  sigh. 

"  Tell  me  what  it  was,"  I  said. 

She  laughed,  and  the  sweet,  girlish  laughter 
gladdened  my  heart. 

"  I  can  not  tell  you  all  at  once,"  she  said. 
"  I— I  must  lead  up  to  it." 

"  Begin  at  the  beginning,  Viola,"  I  said, 
"and tell  me  all  that  you  remember  about 
yourself. " 

The  rest  of  that  gay  Christmas  party  were 
ahead  of  us.  We  could  hear  the  squire's  geni- 
al laughter;  he  always  seemed  to  enjoy  him- 
self so  much  better  out  of  his  wife's  sight.  I 
could  see,  also,  to  my  great  amusement,  the 
jealous  glances  that  G-ay  threw  back  at  me. 

"  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  India,"  she 
began;  "  it  is  all  a  confused  dream  to  me  of 
glaring  hot  sunshine  and  black  faces.  I  lived 
with  a  widow  lady,  an  officer's  widow,  and  she 
took  care  of  me  until  I  was  six  years  old ;  then 
I  had  a  severe  illness  and  was  sent  to  England, 
I  can  not  remember,"  she  said,  "  whether  we 
were  poor  people  or  rich:  but  what  I  do  re- 
member is  that  I  was  the  most  lonely  child  in 
the  wide  world,  No  one  seemed  to  love  or  care 
for  me.  My  f Cther — 1  can  not  remember  his 
face,  although  I  loved  him  dearly — would  come 
to  see  me  at  times,  always  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
if  I  prayed  him  to  remain,  he  would  answer, 
*  I  am  too  busy,  my  little  girl;  I  am  working 
so  hard;  but  it  is  all  for  you — all  for  you, 
Viola. '  I  never  saw  him  for  more  than  an 
hour  at  a  time,  and  that  not  often.  Then 
comes  a  dream  of  a  long,  tedious  illness  during 
which  it  seemed  to  me  that  1  was  being  slowly 
burned  to  death ;  then  comes  a  dream  of  cool 
sea-breezes,  of  nothing  but  water  during  long 
nights  and  days;  then  I  was  here  at  Dene 
Manor  House. 

' '  Not  at  all  a  sensational  story,  is  it  ? "  she 
asked,  with  a  piteous  drooping  of  the  sweet 
lips,  and  I  thought  to  myself  that  the  sensa- 
tion was  all  to  come. 

"  I  was  quite  a  child  when  I  came  here,"  she 
CQoituiued,  "  but  I  saw  that  I  was  not  wel- 
come, and  not  wanted.  Can  you  imagine 
what  that  means  ?  I  have  been  here  eleven 
years,  and  have  felt  myself  unwelcome  the 
whole  time.  I  make  no  complaint.  Some 
people  would  have  been  even  less  kind.  I 
ought  never  to  have  been  sent  here ;  they  did 
not  want  me.  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Beresford 
say,  hundreds  of  times,  that  she  was  unwill- 
ing to  do  so  from  the  first,  and  at  the  first. 
Could  any  words  tell  the  unhappiness  of  a 
child  living  where  she  was  neither  wanted  nor 
welcome  ? 

"  The  squire  has  been  fond  of  me  and  kind  to 
me;  he  has  never  said  a  harsh  word  or  done 
one  unkind  deed;  he  has  always,  so  far  as  he 
could,  shielded  and  sheltered  me,  when  he 
could  do  so  without  attracting  observation; 
he  has  permitted  me  indulgences,  gratified  my 
desires;  if  he  could,  he  would  have  bought  for 
me  all  kinds  of  pretty  things,  as  he  did  for  his 
own  daughters,  but  Mrs.  Beresford  would  not 


permit  it,  and,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  was 
compelled  to  refrain. 

"  Prom  the  hour  I  entered  the  house  until 
now,"  she  continued,  "  Mrs.  Beresford  has 
hated  me.  She  has  grudged  me  the  food  I 
have  eaten  and  tlie  clothes  I  wear.  I  do  not 
complain;  some  people  would  have  been  worse, 
but  it  has  been  cruelly  hard  upon  me.  I  can 
only  imagine,"  she  continued,  "  t'aat  my  dear 
father,  in  that  far-off  land,  had  idealized  the 
the  squire,  and  thought  that  he  had  married  a 
woman  who  was  almost  an  angel.  Perhaps 
most  women  would  resent  tbe  part  of  having 
a  child  thrust  into  their  household,  whether 
they  wished  it  or  not,  but  I  think  the  hearts  of 
most  women  would  have  softened  to  a  little, 
desolate,  motherless  child.  I  need  not  dwell 
on  the  details  of  these  years.  I  say  all,  1  tell 
you  everything  in  those  few  words:  I  have 
never  been  wanted,  and  I  have  never  been 
welcome." 

*'  But  the  girls,"  1  said;  "  surely  they  have 
been  kind  to  you  ? " 

She  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  subject.  I 
might  have  remembered  that  two  plain  girls 
were  not  always  tolerant  of  a  beautiful  one. 

"  Still,"  she  said,  half  hesitating,  "in  the 
midst  of  my  misery  1  have  had  a  gleam  of 
light." 

"  Now,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  we  are  lead- 
ing up  to  it ; "  for  I  guessed  pretty  well  what 
was  coming. 

"  Guy  has  always  loved  me,"  she  said,  rais- 
ing her  head  proudly.  "  Whenever  he  was  at 
home,  he  took  my  part  in  everything.  Ho 
was  the  only  comfort  and  I'efuge  and  hope  I 
had.  He  has  been  ever^  thing  in  the  world  to 
me;  but  it  is  very  unfortunate  for  him,  as  it 
has  made  his  parents  so  angry  with  him  that 
Mrs.  Beresford  said  last  night  she  hoped  he 
would  never  come  home  again." 

"  What  happened  last  night  ? "   I  r  epeated. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Rayner.  When  Guy 
came  home  this  Chi'istmas,  he  saw  that  I 
was — well,  to  say  the  least  of  it— not  happy, 
and  he  told  me  how  dearly  he  loved  me,  and 
how  much  he  wants  to  make  me  his  wife. 
Now,  Mrs.  Beresford  wants  him  to  marry 
Kate  Hildyard — she  has  a  fortune  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds— but  Guy  will  not.  He  declares 
that  he  will  marry  no  one  but  me.  He  says 
that  he  shall  go  away  and  work  hard  until  he 
has  a  home  for  me,  and  then,  in  spite  of  the 
Avhole  world,  he  shall  come  for  me  and  marry 
me.  But  1,"  she  said,  rising  her  graceful 
head  proudly,  "  I  shall  never  allow  that  !  " 

"  What  shall  you  do  ? "   I  asked. 

"  I  shall  wait  until  the  Christmas  holidays 
are  over — I  do  not  want  to  spoil  them — then  I 
shall  go  away.  Why,  you  would  help  me,"  she 
continued,  her  eyes  brightening— "  help  me  to 
get  a  situation.  I  v^ill  work  for  myself,  and  I 
will  not  ruin  Guy's  life  by  letting  him  marry 
me.  I  have  no  fortune,  no  friends,  and  he 
shall  not  rum  himself  for  me." 

Yet  she  who  spoke  was  worth  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  money  1 

CHAPTER  V, 

"  Do  you  not  think  I  am  right  ? "  she  asked. 
''Yes,  quite  right,"  I   answered.  "But 
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what  about  last  night?"  returning  again  to 
the  charge. 

"  It  was  yesterday,"  she  eoutiuued,  "that 
Guy  told  the  squire  and  Mrs.  Beresford  that 
he  loved  me  and  wanted  me  for  his  wife.  They 
were  very  angry,  and  there  was  a  great  dis- 
turbance. Mrs.  Beresford  was  most  angry 
with  me.  She  said  I  had  inveigled  him,  lured 
him,  tricked  him;  she  said  ?uch  cruel  things  to 
me  that  they  seemed  to  blister  my  face  with 
shame;  I  shall  never  forget  them  until  I  die; 
but  the  worst  of  it  was — 

She  stopped  shyly. 

"  Tell  me  the  worst  of  it,"  I  said,  with  an 
air  of  resolution. 
She  went  on : 

"  I — I  was  going  across  the  hall,"  she  said; 
"  it  was  just  before  dinner,  and  I  had  a  dim 
suspicion  that  Guy  would  be  lingering  about 
the  staircase  or  in  the  hall  waiting  for  me, 
and  surely  there  he  was" — a  rush  of  color 
crimsoned  her  face,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  "  I  love  him  so,"  she  said,  apologetical- 
ly, "  I  can  hardly  speak  of  him  without  tears. 
He  was  waiting  for  me.  The  hall  was  full  of 
shadows,  and  we  did  not  see  any  one  else. 
'  My  darling, '  he  cried, '  I  have  been  here  for 
an  hour  waiting  for  you.  We  shall  have  just 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner.  '  He 
came  to  me  and  clasped  my  hands.  '  If  I 
could  only  tell  you, '  he  said,  '  how  grieved  I 
am;  but  I  shall  make  it  all  up  to  you  when  you 
are  my  wife.  You  will  be  the  happiest,  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  beloved  wife  in  the 
wide  world. ' 

"  There  was  a  mistletoe  bough  hanging  close 
to  us ;  he  drew  me  under  it  and  kissed  me,  not 
once — I  am  bound  to  tell  the  truth — but  many 
times;  kissed  me  as  though  he  would  never  part 
with  me  in  this  world  again.  There  was  a 
sound; we  both  looked  up; there  stood  Mrs. 
Beresford,  her  face  white  with  rage,  her  eyes 
seeming  to  flame  anger. 

"  '  Disgraceful  1'  she  hissed.  '  To  you,  Guy, 
I  speak  no  word;you,  Viola,  go  to  your  own 
room,  and  remain  there  until  I  come.' 

"I  went.  When  she  came — ah!  no,  I  can 
not  tell  even  you,  my  father's  friend,  what 
she  said,  only  that  it  drove  me  mad.  I  said  I 
would  go  out  and  drown  myself ;. she  answered 
me  that  it  was  the  best  thing  I  could  do;  that 
I  was  a  useless  burden  to  them,  and  should  be 
the  ruin  ot  their  only  son 

"I  did  not  wait  to  think  whether  it  was 
wrong  or  right,  for  I  was  mad  with  my  own 
mi.sery,  and  with  the  shameful  words  that  she 
had  usf-d  to  me.  I  rushed  out  of  the  house  to 
go  down  to  the  mere.  I  was  so  mad,  so  carried 
out  of  my  senses  by  anger,  that  if  the  water 
had  been  flowing  and  free,  I  should  have  flung 
myself  into  its  depths;  but  Heaven,  in  its  mer- 
cy, haa  locketl  it  up  in  one  freezing  mass,  and 
then  I  .saw  you,  and  vou  said  you  had  good 
new.s  for  me;  then  I  felt  better." 

' '  It  was  a  very  wicked  thing  of  you  to  do  or 
think  of,"  I  said. 

"I  know  it," she  answered, humbly,  ''but  I 
was  driven  mad;  her  angry, shameless, cruel 
words  had  driven  me  mad.  1  shall  never  do  it 
again.  I  shall  go  away  and  fade  quite  out  of 
their  lives.  1  rsball  never  let  even  Guy  know 
where  I  am— Guy  whom  I  love  so  much." 


"  You  do  love  him,  then?"   I  said. 

"Yes;  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart,  and  I 
shall  never  love  any  one  else  as  long  as  I  live; 
but  I  shall  never  drag  him  down  to  ruin ;  I  love 
him  too  much  for  thai.  You  will  help  me, 
because  you  were  my  father's  friend?  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  earn  money;  I  can  sing  and 
paint." 

*'I  will  help  you,"  I  interrupted ;  and  then 
some  of  the  gay  party  turned  back  to  us.  Guy's 
handsome  face  was  pale  with  jealousy.  He 
came  up  to  me  on  the  road  home. 

"Mr.  Rayner,"  he  said,  with  all  the  candor 
natural  to  youth,"  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  my  friend  or  my  foe." 

1  laughed  outright  at  this. 

"Your  friend,  you  may  be  quite  sure,"  I  an- 
swered, and  his  face  cleared. 

"  Ilieard  my  mother  tell  you  to  take  care  of 
Viola,  so  that  I  should  not  talk  to  her.  Now, 
Viola,"  he  continued,  "  is  mine,  my  own.  No 
one  shall  take  her  .from  me,  no  one  shall  part  us. 
I  mean  to  love  her  until  1  die,  and  after  death 
if  I  can.  I  tell  you  honestly  that  I  love  Viola, 
and  I  want  to  make  her  my  wife.  I  will  make 
her  my  wife  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  She  has 
had  a  cruel  life,  and  I  intend  to  make  it  all  up 
to  her;  I  mean  to  make  her  as  happy  in  the 
future  as  she  has  been  miserable  in  the  past, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  My  mother 
says  if  I  marry  her  I  shall  never  have  the  Man- 
or House  or  one  shilling  of  my  father's  money. 
I  will  do  without  both.  I  am  young  and  strong 
— I  can  work  and  wait  for  her;  I  would  work 
all  my  life  lor  her." 

My  heart  went  out  to  the  brave,  manly 
young  fellow  who  had  so  true  a  heart. 

"  There  wasa great unpleasantnesslastnight," 
he  said,"  because  my  mother  saw  me  kiss 
Viola.  Who  could  help  it?"  cried  Guy. 
"  Christmas  Eve,  your  own  beautiful  sweet- 
heart close  to  you,  and  a  mistletoe  bough  over 
your  headl  It  was  not  in  human  nature  to 
help  it,  certainly  not  in  mine.  I  wished  there 
had  been  fifty  mistletoe  boughs — I  M  ould  have 
kissed  her  under  each  one.    Do  you  blame  me?" 

"  No,  certainly  not.  I  should  have  done  the 
same  thing,"  I  answered. 

"  I  thought  1  would  better  tell  you  just  how 
the  land  lay.  You  are  a  friend  of  the  family, 
the  squire  says,  and  it  would  be  quite  natural 
if  you  took  the  part  of  the  heads  of  the  family 
against  us»" 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  I  replied.  And 
by  that  time  we  had  reached  home. 

There  was  a  grand  Christmas  dinner,  to  which 
a  large  party  of  guests  had  been  invited,  and 
a  most  enjoyable  party  it  was.  My  chief 
occupation,  I  must  confess,  was  watching  those 
beautiful  young  lovers,  and  certainly  there 
could  not  have  been  a  prettier  sight;  in  the 
world. 

' '  1  shall  see  that  Viola  spends  to-night  with 
us,"  said  Guy  to  me.  "  Last  night,  although 
it  was  Christmas  Eve,  my  mother  would  not 
allow  her  to  leave  her  room,  but  there  shall  be 
nothing  of  that  kind  to-night." 

Prom  those  words  I  saw  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  episode  of  the  holly-trees.  He  lit- 
tle knew  how  nearly  he  had  lost  her.  I  had 
not  been  much  with  lovers  before.  I  must  say 
these  two  delighted  me;  the  helpless,  hopeless 
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fashion  in  which  they  seemed  to  be  attracted 
to  each  other,  the  complete  abandonment  with 
which  they  ignored  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  pretty  little  artifices  by  which  they  man- 
aged for  a  time  to  get  near  each  other.  It  was 
all  so  new  and  so  beautiful  to  me.  Despite 
the  gloom  that  hung  over  the  family,  the  an- 
ger against  Viola  that  she  had  won  the  heart 
of  their  son,  their  anger  against  Guy  for  lov- 
ing her,  it  was  a  happy  Christmas  party.  It 
is  not  often  that  visitors  and  friends  know  or 
see  or  understand  any  little  domestic  drama 
played  before  their  eyes.  Few,  if  any,  of 
these  guests  who  enjoyed  themselves  so  heart- 
ily l<new  that  a  silent  struggle  was  going  on. 
I  was  the  only  one  present  who  knew  any- 
thing of  it.  That  Christmas  night,  while 
music,  and  dancing,  and  merriment  were  at 
their  best,  Mrs.  Beresford  sent  for  me. 

Up  to  this  time  she  had  not  taken  much  in- 
terest in  me.  As  a  member  of  a  very  well- 
Kuown  firm,  I  was  treated  with  a  certain 
amount  of  respect  and  consideration;  but  as  a 
solicitor  who  had  come  down  to  talk  over 
John  Ruthven's  business  matters,  I  was  decid- 
edly an  enemy:  but  to-night  she  was  pleased 
to  be  most  gracious.  She  made  room  for  me 
by  her  side  on  the  velvet  couch;  she  spoke  in 
kindly  tones;  she  smiled  most  amiably  upon 
me. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Rayner,"  she  began,  "  in  your 
legal  capacity  you  must  come  aci'oss  many 
strange  things." 

I  told  her  that  was  the  case. 

"  No  phase  of  human  nature  is  strange  to 
you,"  she  continued. 

I  replied  no;  I  thought  not. 

"  You  will  have  met  >ouQg  men  before  now 
who  have  been  their  own  ruin  by  a  foolish 
marriage,"  she  said. 

I  answered,  "  Yes;  but  I  have  met  quite 
as  many  who  were  ruined  because  they  did 
not  marry  at  all." 

"  It  is  strange,"  she  said,  "  that  you  should 
just  come  to  visit  us  when  we  are  at  the  very  cli- 
max of  a  family— I  may  say — quarrel.  \  ou 
have  heard,  of  course,  of  the  dreadful  misfort- 
une over  Guy.  Dear  Mr.  Rayner,  1  wish  you 
would  talk  to  him,  reason  with  him,  show  him 
the  utter,  abject  folly  of  marrying  for  love. 
He  has  set  his  heart  on  marrying  Viola.  She 
is,  I  admit,  a  very  pretty  girl;  but  she  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  recommend  her  be- 
yond a  pretty  face — " 

"  I  thought  she  was  very  accomplished,"  I 
interrupted. 

'*  Oh,  yes  ! "  was  the  impatient  answer;  "but 
that  does  not  matter.  She  has  no  fortune, 
not  one  penny ;  no  friends,  no  influence,  no 
connections;  instead  of  advancing  his  interests 
in  life,  she  will  ruin  him.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  a  certain  course  of  action,  and  I  shall 
pursue  it  just  as  obstinately  and  relentlessly 
as  he  will.  If  he  marries  Viola  against  my 
wishes,  prayers,  atid  commands,  the  squire 
shall  not  leave  Dene  to  him.  It  shall  be  sold, 
and  the  money  divided  between  his  sisters.  _  I 
do  not  like  the  girl,  and  she  shall  never  be  mis- 
tress of  Dene.  I  want  you  to  show  my  son 
more  plainly  even  than  I  can  do  how  com- 
pletely he  is  ruining  himself.  If  he  marries 
Viola  he  will  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but 


what  he  earns,  and  he  will  break  with  his  fam- 
ily forever." 

"  Do  you  not  thinic  that  a  hard  decision  'i " 
1  asked,  and  Mrs.  Beresford  looked  at  me  with 
a  frown. 

*'  I  do  not,"  she  said.  '*  My  son  has  before 
him  as  fine  a  chance  as  any  young  man  in  the 
country,  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
He  would  be  master  of  Dene ;  he  would  get  in- 
to Parliament;  he  is  wonderfully  clever,  and 
if  he  had  once  had  an  entree  into  public  life, 
he  would  soon  make  a  name;  but  to  do  this  he 
must  marry  someone  with  money  and  influen- 
tial connections." 

"  I  see;  but  if  he  loves  the  young  lady  and 
she  loves  him,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
wiser  to  allow  them  to  marry  ? " 

"  No,  I  do  not.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  love  is  all  nonsense.  Young  people  can 
not  live  on  it;  young  men  can  not  make  their 
way  upon  it;  it  is  all  weak,  sentimental  non- 
sense. You  know  it,  Mr.  Rayner.  Sensible 
people  leave  such  things  quite  out  of  their  cal- 
culations. You,  being  an  old  friend  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  a  man  of  the  world,  would  natural- 
ly have  great  influence  with  him.  I  see  that 
he  is  disposed  to  like  you  and  to  trust  you. 
Will  you  undertake  to  talk  to  him  for  me,  Mr. 
Rayner  ? » 

' '  Would  not  the  squire  be  the  best  person  ? " 
I  suggested ;  and  again  a  frown  passed  over 
the  handsome  face. 

The  squire  is  weak-minded  over  the  mat- 
ter; he  is  fond  of  the  girl,  and  can  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  be  severe  or  firm  enough.  So 
far  as  I  see,  you  are  the  best  person,  and  the 
only  person,  to  help  us,  if  you  will." 

I  repeated  that  I  would  do  anything  for  the 
good  of  tbe  family.    Then  1  asked: 

Have  you  any  other  objection  to  Viola  be- 
side her  want  of  fortune  ? " 

'  I  am  not  likely  to  like  her,"  she  said,  with 
a  flash  in  her  eyes.  ' '  She  has  been  a  great 
burden  upon  us;  we  have  not  agreed  very  well. 
She  is  too  independent,  too  high-spirired.  I 
do  not  like  her,  but  I  could  tolerate  her  if  she 
had  a  large  fortune;  but  she  has  not." 
Here  she  looked  at  me  wonderingly. 
"You  came  to  talk  over  some  business  af- 
fairs of  John  Ruthven  with  the  squire,  did  you 
not?" 

"Yes," I  answered;  "but  the  squire  said 
we  were  to  have  two  days'  respite  from  busi- 
ness.   I  shall  tell  mine  to-morrow." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  draw  my  husband  into 
anything  imprudent,"  said  Mrs.  Beresford. 

If  John  Ruthven  has  left  debts  or  unsettled 
affairs,  it  is  no  business  of  ours." 

'  Decidedly  not,"  I  answered;  and  there 
our  conversation  ended. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  day  after  Christmas  Day— and  we  were 
to  discuss  business.  The  very  name  was  irk- 
some, for  the  sun  was  shining,  the  holly  ber- 
ries glowing,  the  robin-redbreast  hopping 
about,  and  the  young  people  in  the  house  were 
in  a  perfect  ferment  of  agitation  over  the  skat- 
ing ou  the  mere. 

The  ice  was  so  many  inches  thick,  Clarissa 
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declai'ed,  that  it  was  firm  enough  to  hold  a 
regiment  of  soldiers. 

Nothing  was  thought  of  or  spoken  of  but 
skating ;  fresh,  fair  faces  glowing  with  excite- 
ment met  one  at  every  turn ;  the  squire  was 
just  as  bad  as  the  rest. 

"  Never  miud  business  for  a  few  hours,"  he 
said;  '*  business  can  be  done  at  all  times  and  in 
all  seasons,  but  sucli  a  frosfc  as  this,  such  ice  as 
this,  may  not  be  seen  again  for  years.  Wait, 
at  least,  till  after  luncheon." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  do  as  he 
"I  wished. 

'  As  I  was  crossing  the  hall  I  saw  Viola;  she 
looked  pale  and  anxious. 

"  Are  you  not  going  out  with  us  to-day  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  No,"  she  replied;  "I  have  no  heart;  I 
could  not  even  keep  up  appearances.  I  want 
to  be  alone — where  I  can  weep  out  all  my  sor- 
row. Guy  leaves  to-morrow,  and  I  intend  to 
go  directly  after  him;  I  shall  never  see  him 
again,  and  my  heart  is  heavy.  I  shall  not  tell 
him,"  she  continued;  "it  would  make  him  so 
unhappy ;  but  when  I  have  left  Dene,  I  shall 
write  to  him  and  tell  him  that  he  must  forget 
me.  1  could  not  go  out  this  morning ;  the  dark- 
ness that  hangs  over  me  is  the  darkness  of 
death." 

"  Now,  Rayner,"  cried  the  squire,  "  we  are 
all  waiting  for  you." 

Had  it  not  been  for  that  interruption,  I  must 
have  told  her  the  truth  then  and  there,  for  the 
sight  of  that  sorrowful  young  face  was  most 
distressing  to  me.  I  did  not  enjoy  the  skating ; 
my  heart  was  with  Viola.  I  knew  that  when 
all  the  facts  of  the  case  were  known  she  would 
bo  welcomed  most  joyfully  by  the  whole  fami- 
ly, but  I  was  sorry  for  her.  I  could  not  bear 
to  think  that  it  was  money  which  would  make 
all  the  difference.  But,  then,  Gruy  loved  her 
truly,  and  one  true  love  in  a  life-time  is  more 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  people.  Guy 
loved  her ;  he  wanted  no  money,  no  influential 
connections,  he  wanted  nothing  but  herself, 
•her  own  bright,  beautiful,  winsome  self ;  he 
wanted  to  marry  her  and  work  for  her,  and 
cared  for  nothing  else.  But  with  the  others, 
even  with  the  squire  himself,  ic  was  a  different 
matter— they  cared  little  for  Viola,  and  very 
much  about  money, 

Guy  was  not  'among  the  skaters,  and  it 
struck  me  very  forcibly  that,  although  he  had 
started  out  with  us,  he  must  have  returned, 
and  the  chances  were  that,  knowing  we  were 
all  out  of  the  way,  he  wcuid  contrive  a  tete-a- 
tete  with  Viola.  It  would  be  a  miserable  one 
but  the  misery  would  end  soon  and  happiness 
take  its  place.  The  squire  and  I  walked  home 
together ;  the  young  people  preferred  to  spend 
another  hour  on  the  ice. 

*' Business  this  afternoon,"  said  the  squire. 
"  We  will  go  to  the  library  after  luncheon.  I 
hope  the  details  are  not  too  dreadful." 
I    *'  You  will  survive  them,"  I  answered,  with 
a  careless  laugh. 

i    "I  know  John  was  sanguine,  and  I  should 
think  not  overprudent;  but  I  can  not  imagine 
what  lean  have  to  do  with  his  affairs,  unless 
it  be  to  provide  for  his  daughter." 
' '  We  shall  see,"  I  said.   If  they  knew  I 
As  we  pa.s&ed  the  drawing-room  door,  we 


heard  the  sound  of  loud  voices  and  weeping. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  squire . 

He  opened  the  door  quickly  and  went  in  I 
followed  him.  Some  instinct  told  me  there 
was  a  crisis. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mi-s.  Beresford,"  come  in, 
and  you,  Mr.  Rayner.  I  am  glad  you  are  both 
here."  ni 

"  What  is  the  matter ?"asked  the  squire. 

It  was  a  dramatic  scene.  Mrs.  Beresford — 
her  proud,  handsome  face  flushed  with  anger 
—stood  like  a  judge;  Guy,  with  his  arms 
thrown  round  Viola,  as  though  he  would  pro- 
tect and  shield  her  from  everything  that  could 
hurt  her.  I  shall  never  forget  the  loving  pride 
and  tenderness  of  his  face  as  Viola's  beautiful 
head  drooped  on  his  breast;  it  was  well  worth 
while,  I  thought,  to  be  just  a  little  unhappy  to 
elicit  the  sure  proof  of  such  true  love. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  both  come,"  said  Mrs. 
Beresford.  "  I  am  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  state  of  things.  It  is  disgraceful.  Guy," 
continued  the  angry  lady ,  "take  your  ai  ms  away 
from  that  girl ;  I  insist  upon  it.   It  is  unseemly. " 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  Guy,  calmly,"  I  al- 
most wish  I  had  another  arm  to  throw  round 
Viola.  How  hard  and  cruel  you  are  to  her, 
just  because  she  has  no  money.  Wuy,  she  is  a 
fortune  in  herself  that  a  king  mig  ht  en  v  y .  Do 
not  cry,  Viola,  "  he  added,  bending  his  face 
over  the  fair  head  that  drooped  on  his  breast. 
"  Do  not  cry,  my  darling.  If  I  lose  Dene  and 
everything  else  in  the  world,  I  do  not  care  if 
only  I  win  you," 

"  But  I  care,"  said  John  Ruthven's  daugh- 
ter, proudly,  "I  will  not  let  you  ruin  yourself 
for  my  sake." 

"  There  can  be  no  ruin  with  you,  Viola,"  said 
Guy,  and  to  emphasize  his  words  he  kissed  her. 

Mrs.  Beresford  threw  up  her  hands  and  eyes 
in  horror. 

"  If  you  repeat  that,  Guy,  I  shall  leave  the 
room,"  she  said;  and  Guy  looked  very  much 
inclined  to  repeat  it,  but  he  refrained. 

"  Will  any  one  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  squire. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  repli'^d  his  angry  lady. 
"  You  know  that  I  have  forbidden  any  kind 
of  love  nonsense  between  my  sou  and  Viola 
Ruthven.  I  have  said  distinctly  that  I  will 
not  have  it.  I  have  forbidden  them  to  speak 
to  each  other,  and  in  my  own  house  I  will  be 
obeyed—" 

"  In  reason,  mother,"  interrupted  Guy. 

"And  out  of  reason,"  said  the  angry  lady. 
"  I  have  forbidden  it.  I  consider  that  VioJa 
Ruthven  is  basely  ungrateful.  We  have  fed 
her,  and  clothed  her,  and  educated  her,  and 
she  shows  her  gratitude  by  luring  our  only  son 
to  his  ruin." 

"But  what  is  the  matter  now?"  cried  the 
squire.  * '  What  is  there  afresh  ?' '  Why  is  Viola 
in  tears?   I  do  not  understand." 

"  You  will  if  you  listen,"  said  Mrs,  Beres- 
ford, "  I  forbid  anything  of  the  kind,  yet 
what  happens  ?  This  morning  I  sent  Viola  to 
her  room  with  some  work  that  I  wanted  done, 
and  Guy  went  out  skating.  I  thought  them 
both  safe,  and  an  hour  afterward  I  saw  them, 
positively  saw  them,  in  the  holly  walk.  Such 
deceit  and  dupHcity  are  unendurable,  I  will 
not  have  it,"  continued  the  irate  lady.    "  Guy 
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shall  never  marry  Viola,  never  while  I  live.  I 
insist  that  Viola  shall  be  locked  in  her  room 
until  Guy  has  left  the  house.  Now  you  see 
what  is  the  matter,  Diidley :  deceit,  clandes- 
tine meetings  under  our  very  roof." 

"There  was  nothing  clandestine  about  it, 
mother,"  cried  Guy.  "  Viola  is  going  to  be  my 
wife,  Surely  I  have  the  right  to  see  her  and 
speak  to  her  when  1  choose." 

"  You  have  no  such  right,"  replied  the  an- 
gry woman.  "  Now,  Viola  Ruthven,  corae 
away  from  my  son.  In  my  young  days  girls 
were  more  modest  and  retiriug.  Leave  my 
son  and  go  up  to  your  own  room,  and  there  re- 
main until  he  has  left  the  house." 

"  My  dear  mother—"  began  Guy;  but  I  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  May  I  speak  a  few  words  ?"  I  said,  drawing 
nearer  to  the  little  group.  "  Perhaps  what  I 
have  to  say  may  change  the  views  of  some 
people." 

They  all  looked  at  me  curiously.  What  a 
lesson  in  human  nature  it  was  for  me! 

"  The  squire  wished  me  not  to  speak  on  busi- 
ness until  the  Christmas  holiday  was  over," 
I  said.  "  I  have  obeyed  him,  but  I  think  the 
time  has  come  now  when  I  must  speak.  You 
all  know  that  I  came  here  purposely  to  talk 
over  John  Ruthven's  business  affairs  with  the 
squire,  but  no  one  among  you  has  thought 
much  what  those  business  affairs  were." 

I  saw  the  wonder  in  their  faces,  but  Mrs. 
Beresford  shot  at  me  but  one  word: 

"  Debts!"  she  said. 

'*  No,"  1  answered;  "there  is  no  question  of 
debt.  You  have  all  taken  it  for  granted  that 
John  Ruthven  died  poor." 

I  saw  Viola  raise  her  head  from  her  lover's 
breast  aindlook  at  me  with  wet,  wistful  eyes. 

"  It  is  a  mistake,"  I  said,  solemly,  "  a  great 
mistake.  John  Ruthven  always  said  that  he 
should  make  money,  and  he  has  done  so.  He 
has  left  behind  him  an  enormous  fortune." 

I  saw  Viola  clinging  to  her  lover;  the  squire 
turned  pale  and  whistled,  a  long  shrill  whist'e 
for  which  at  any  other  time  his  wife  would 
have  annihilated  him;  it  passed  now  unheeded. 
Mrs  Beresford  sunk  into  the  nearest  chair, 
Guy,  under  cover  of  all  his  emotion,  kissed 
Viola  again. 

"Our  firm,"  I  continued,  "  have  received 
all  the  papers— the  will  and  all  the  instruc- 
tions. To  you,  Squire  Beresford,  in  memory 
of  your  old  friendship  and  in  loving  gratitude 
to  you  for  your  care  and  kindness  to  his  only 
child,  he  has  left— ten  thousand  pounds." 


If  a  thunder-bolt  had  fallen  among  them 
they  could  not  have  been  more  astounded. 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds!"  gasped  the  squire. 
"My  poor  old  friend!" 

"  How  noble!"  said  Mrs.  Beresford.  "Why 
did  you  not  tell  us  before? " 

"I  have  not  finished,  madame.  The  time 
for  telling  the  news  was  left  entirely  to  my 
own  judgment.  John  Ruthven  no  doubt 
hoped  to  come  home  and  enjoy  many  happy 
years  with  his  daughter.  Heaven  willed 
otherwise;  but  he  has  made  her  one  of  the  rich- 
est heiresses  in  England — he  has  left  her  a  fort- 
une of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money." 

It  was  worth  much  to  see  the  tDnstei'nation 
on  very  face;  even  Viola  herself  grew  deathly 
pale,  and  for  a  few  minutes  there  was  perfect 
silence. 

Then— oh,  noble  human  nature!— Mrs. 
Beresford  turned  to  Viola.  She  spoke  in  the 
blandest  of  voices,  the  sweetest  of  smiles. 

"  A  quarter  of  a  million  of  money? '  she 
said.  "  What  a  fortune!  Of  course,  my  dear, 
this  makes  a  difference." 

Of  course  it  did.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
scene  that  followed ;  it  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes.  The  delight  and  happiness  of  the  two 
lovers  knew  no  bounds.  For  many  days 
afterward  Mrs.  Beresford  never  ceased  repeat- 
ing to  herself,  "  A  quarter  of  a  million  of  mon- 
ey!" There  was  no  reason  for  concealing  the 
truth;  it  soon  spread  over  the  whole  house- 
hold, and  what  a  scene  of  congratulation  and 
amazement  there  was!  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
Of  course  it  ended  happily.  Viola  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  most  generous  of  women;  she 
would  give  Clarissa  and  Helena  a  handsome 
dowry,  but  there  was  one  thing  she  would  not 
do — she  would  not  be  mistress  of  Dene.  She 
forgave  Mrs.  Beresford;  hut  she  never  really 
liked  her.    The  squire  she  had  always  loved. 

Mrs.  iBeresford  veered  round  almost  too  sud- 
denly; she  declared  Viola  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful, the  most  charming,  the  most  accom- 
plished of  girls.  Is  is  wonderful  what  a  gi'eat 
difference  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money 
makes. 

Of  course  they  were  married.  Guy  gave  up 
the  bar  and  went  into  Parliament.  They  pur- 
chased a  beautiful  estate  in  Devonshire  called 
Luton  House.  They  are  happy,  prosperous, 
and  beloved,  but  I  never  see  the  moon  shining 
on  the  snow  or  hear  the  Christmas  bells  chime 
but  I  think  of  the  beautiful,  despairing  face 
I  saw  so  many  years  ago  "  Under  the  Holly 
Berries."' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OLD  FLINT  PALACE. 

"O'er  that  house  there  hangs  a  solemn 
trloom; 

The  step  falls  timid,  in  each  gorgeous 

Vast^sumptuous,  dreary,  as  some  Eastern 

Where  mutes  keep  watch,  a  home  without 

Noisefessas  silence  reigned  there  like  a  law. 
And  the  cold  luxury  saddens  into  awe. 
Save  when  the  swell  of  sombre  festival 
Jars  into  joy  the  melancholy  hall, 
As  some  chance  wind,  in  mournful 

Autumn  rings  ,  ^  .  . 

Discordant  notes,  although  from  music's 
strings." 

The  New  Timon. 

"  Fortunate!— Why  it  is  perfectly  wonder- 
ful Adolphe  I  Wonderful  that  this  fine  place 
chould  have  been  standing  vacant,  waitmg  for 
us  as  it  would  seem!  Since  it  is  to  let,  one 
would  suppose  it  would  always  bo  bespoken 
beforehand,  and  one  tenant  \voui.3  be  ready  to 
rush  in  the  moment  the  other  came  out! 
Though  indeed  I  think  that  if  any  one  once 
had  possession,  they  would  ne^or  give  it  up 
until  compelled!  And  even  then,  some  one 
would  be  ready  to  take  it  instantly!  Yet 
here  it  is  actually  to  let !  " 

"  The  proof  of  the  puddmg  is  the  eatmg  of 
it  my  dear  Iklilly !  You  never  know  what  a 
house  is  until  you  live  inside  of  it. " 

"Oh,  but  look  at  this!  There  can  be  no 
mistake  about  it !  " 

The  rent  may  be  exorbitant— out  or  the 
reatjh  of  most  tenants.''  . 

"  Luckily,  that  need  not  be  an  impediment 
to  us,  Adolphe." 

But  MiUy,  the  old  place  has  an  awfully 
gloomy  kna  forbidding  look  to  me!'' 

"  '  Gloomy  and  forbiddmg  1 '  Why,  Adolphe! 
It  i«*  nothing  of  the  kind  I    It  is  not  new  and 
flashy  I  grant!    Nor  would  I  like  it  to  be  so, 
if  i  had  to  live  in  it!    It  is  old,  aristocratic 
picturesfm.>,  romantic!    All  these  are  what  I 
Eke  in  it'   And,  Adolphe,  we  must  take  this 
house,  if  it  is  not  already  taken!" 
"  Well  mv  love,  I  will  see  to  it. 
Thi«'  conversation  took   place  between  a 
newlv-married  pair,  one  fine  autumn  morning, 
as  they  paused  before  a  masmfioent  oW 


mansion,  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  that 
occupied  a  whole  square  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city  of  Washington. 

It  was  a  massive,  dark  stone  building  of  ir- 
regular form,  shaded  with  old  forest  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall  that 
bounded  four  streets. 

Within  the  wall  were  rows  of  tall  Lom- 
bardy  poplar-trees  growing  close  together, 
and  rearing  their  topmost  branches  so  high  as 
to  exclude  all  view  of  the  house  and  grounds 
from  the  streets  on  the  four  sides.  Only  by 
standing  before  the  wrought-iron  gate  could 
a  sight  of  the  premises  be  gained. 

It  was  from  that  point  our  newly-married 
pair  observed  it,  having  been  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  the  weather-stained  placard,  "  To 
Let,"  nailed  upon  the  right  hand  gate-pillar. 

A  closer  examination  of  this  sign  instructed 
the  inquirer  to  apply  to  George  Kent,  Real 
Estate  Agent,  under  the  Indian  Queen  Hotel. 

"  That  is  easily  found!  Why,  he  hangs  out 
immediately  under  our  own  roost!  "  said  the 
young  man,  laughing,  as  they  turned  away 
from  the  gate  of  the  old  house,  re-entered 
their  carriage,  which  stood  waiting,  and  drove 
back  to  their  hotel. 

Now  a  word  about  this  young  couple. 

Adolphe  Rogers  Ruthven  was  a  young 
Englishman  of  good  family,  notwithstanding 
his  slight  addiction  to  slang.  He  was  then  the 
Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  British  Embassy 
at  Washington.  He  had  come  over  with  the 
new  British  minister,  about  twelve  months 
before. 

He  was  the  type  of  the  handsome  young 
Saxon— tall,  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested, 
and  straight-limbed,  with  regular  features, 
sanguine  complexion,  blue  eyes  and  a  full  suit 
of  light  auburn  hair  and  beard. 

During  the  preceding  summer,  while  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  Saratoga,  he  had  met, 
wooed  and  won  a  fabulously  wealthy  Scath- 
ern  heiress,  a  lovely  Creole,  whose  '^'"^ 
brunette  beauty  fascinated  the  eyes  anc. 
chained  the  heart  of  Rogers  Ruthven,  even  il>c-- 
fore  he  discovered  what  a  financial  prize  she 
was  in  the  matrimonial  lottery. 

She  was  an  orphan,  who  had  just  attained 
her  majority  and  entered  upon  her  estate,  and 
was  then  staying  at  Saratoga  under  the  chap- 
orona^^e  of  an  elderly  lady  friend. 

i-l  no  cue  to  consult  but  herself;  so 
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she  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  her  lover,  and 
consented  to  become  his  wife. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great 
eclat  at  Saratoga,  near  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  newly-married  pair  then  went  on  a 
■wedding  tour  for  about  five  weeks,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Secretary  of  Legation  returned 
to  his  official  duties  at  Washington,  bringing 
his  bride  with  him. 

They  spent  a  few  quiet  days  at  their  apart- 
ments in  the  Indian  Queen  Hotel,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  best  in  the  city. 

On  this  morning,  they  had  started  out,  with 
a  list  of  advertisements  in  hand,  to  hunt  up  a 
suitable  dwelling,  for  it  was  their  wish  to 
purchase  or  lease  a  handsome  house  in  the  city, 
and  make  it  their  permanent  residence. 

They  had  spent  the  whole  morning  in  driv- 
ing around  the  city  upon  their  quest.  They 
had  visited  every  locality  laid  down  in  their 
list,  but  without  finding  anything  to  suit 
them. 

They  were  returning  weary  and  disap- 
pointed, when  they  happened  to  pass  by  the 
Old  Flint  Mansion  and  notice  the  placard  "  to 
let"  on  its  gate-post.  ^ 

They  had  got  down  to  examine  it,  but 
found  the  gate  locked  and  chained,  and  the 
place  without  a  sign  of  life  about  it ! 

The  old,  picturesque,  romantic  aspect  of 
the  house  attracted  the  fancy  of  the  gay 
young  bride,  as  we  have  seen,  and  inclined 
her  to  engage  it. 

After  their  return  to  their  hotel,  the  young 
bridegroom  lost  no  time  in  goLug  to  the  real 
estate  agent  to  inquire  the  terms  of  lease. 

After  his  visit  to  Mr.  Kent,  he  came  back  to 
his  wife,  with  such  intelligence  as  he  had 
gained  concerning  the  house. 

"  I  thought  my  application  took  the  broker 
a  little  by  surprise,  I  really  did ;  though  of 
course  he  would  not  willingly  have  betrayed 
such  an  emotion,"  said  Mr.  Kuthven,  throw- 
ing himself  into  a  arm-chair  in  his  wife's 
chamber. 

"  Did  you  tell  him  that  we  came  upon  it 
quite  by  accident  ? "  she  inquired. 

"  I  did.  And  I  also  expressed  some  surprise 
that  it  was  not  advertised  in  any  of  the  news- 
papers— a  fine  old  place  like  that ! " 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"Not  a  word  on  that  subject!  Indeed,  he 
was  quite  the  reverse  of  our  notorious  Rob- 
bins.  Instead  of  vaunting  the  premises  he 
had  to  dispose  of,  he  said  nothing  at  all  about 
them,  except  in  answer  to  direct  questions; 
and  then  as  little  as  possible." 

"How  very  odd  1" 

"  It  may  be  his  taciturn  nature." 

"  Well,  in  answer  to  your  direct  questions, 
what  did  he  say  ? " 

"  Why,  that  the  house  was  known  as  the 
Old  Flint  Palace.  That  it  had  once  been  the 
property  and  home  of  Peter  Flint,  a  banker  of 
enormous  wealth,  but  had  passed  into  other 
hands.  The  present  owner,  a  Mr.  John  Elph- 
instone,  was  now  traveling  in  Europe.  The 
house  was  in  perfect  repair,  and  completely 
furnished  '  from  roof -tree  to  foundation-stone, ' 
and  to  be  let,  leased,  or  sold  on  easy  terms." 

"  Then  we  will  lease  it!  When  can  we  see 
it  ?"  she  asked. 


"  At  any  time  by  applying  on  the  premises 
to  three  old  ladles,  who  occupy  the  ouilding 
that  opens  upon  the  back  street,  in  the  rear  of 
the  mansion." 

"  Then  we  will  go  and  see  it  to-morrow.  It 
is  too  late  to-day." 

"  And  we  will  not  engage  it  until  we  have 
been  through  it  and  see  how  we  like  it,"  said 
Mr,  Ruthven,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  will!  We  will  engage  it  any 
how  !  "  exclaimed  the  self-willed  beauty. 

That  same  evening,  as  the  young  couple 
were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  hotel, 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wall,  a  fellow- 
boarder  with  whom  Ruthven  had  come  ac- 
quaintance, inquired  gayly  whether  they  had 
succeeded  in  their  quest  for  a  house. 

"  We  have  not  and  we  have,^''  answered 
Ruthven. 

"  Query— Is  that  a  conundrum  ?" 

"Why,  no,  it  is  the  fact!  None  of  the 
houses  we  looked  at  from  the  advertisement 
suited  us  at  all.  But  in  coming  home,  we 
passed  a  fine  old  family  mansion,  that  took 
Mrs.  Ruthven's  fancy,  and  upon  examination 
we  found  it  was  to  let.  Perhaps  you  know 
the  place  ? " 

"  Perhaps.    Where  is  it  ? " 

"  In  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  It  is 
called  The  Old  Flint  Palace.' 

"  The  Old  Flint  Palace!" 

"  Why,  yes!  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
that  you  look  so  astonished?"  inquired  Ruth- 
ven, uneasily. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  really 
taken  The  Old  Flint  Palace  f^^  exclaimed  his 
friend,  ignoring  the  young  man's  question. 

"  No,  we  have  not  yet  taken  it — "  began 
Ruthven. 

"  But  we  are  going  to  take  it  certainly  !  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  that,  Adolphe ! " 
said  Milly  positively. 

"  Thero  is  no  mistake  about  your  resolution, 
at  all  events!  "  said  the  young  husband,  with 
a  smile. 

"  And  you  are  really  going  into  the  Old 
Flint  Mansion!"  reiterated  their  friend,  in  a 
wondaring  manner. 

"  We  really  are,  Mr.  Wall!  Now  what 
have  you  got  to  say  against  it?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Ruthven. 

"  Nothing,  since  your  resolution  is  formed." 

"Oh!  but  I  wish  "to  hear  your  objections  all 
the  same! " 

"i  have  no  objections!  J  have  not  got  to 
live  in  it!"  exclaimed  Wall,  lifting  his  eye- 
brows. 

"Well,  But— What  makes  you  so  myste- 
rious ?  What  is  the  matter  with  the  house  ? " 
persisted  Mrs.  Ruthven. 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
house  that  I  know  of." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  WaU !  There  is  something 
on  your  mind  at  all  events,  and  you  had  as 
well  tell  this  little  lady  first  as  last;  for  when  a 
woman's  curiosity  is  excited,  she  will  have  no 
rest,  nor  let  any  one  else  have  any,  until  it  is 
satisfied,"  said  Mr.  Ruthven,  with  a  laugh, 
while  Mrs,  R,uthven  corroborated  his  words 
by  fixing  her  great  soft  brown  eyes  with  de- 
vouring interest  on  the  homely  visage  of  Mr. 
Wall, 
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"  I  know  nothing  of  myself  against  it,  but  I 
think  if  you  had  not  been  strangers  in  the  city 
you  never  would  have  thought  of  leasing  it, 
and  the  broker  must  have  been  considerably 
astonished  by  receiving  an  application  for  that 
house!" 

"  He  certainly  xoas;  for,  though  he  did  not 
say  so,  he  looked  so.  I  mentioned  it  to  my 
wife  as  soon  as  I  got  back,"  candidly  admitted 
the  secretary. 

"  Of  course !  Why,  the  place  has  not  even 
been  advertised  to  let  for  these  ten  years  past. 
That  old  placard  on  the  gate-post  has  no  doubt 
been  left  there  and  forgotten." 

Probabl>  ;  for  it  was  very  old  and  much 
discolored;  but  ail  this  indicates  that  something 
does  ail  the  house,  although  you  mystify  us  on 
the  subject,"  insisted  Mr.  Ruthven. 

I  assure  you  I  know  nothing  personally  of 
the  matter ;  except  that  no  one  has  lived  there 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  Before  that  time  a 
succession  of  tenants  m^ved  in  and  moved  out. 
It  seems  that  no  one  could  live  in  the  place, 
through  the  month  of  January.  Even  if  a 
tenant  took  it  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  he 
was  sure  to  move  out  before  the  month  of 
January  ended,  and  so  sacrifice  the  half  year's 
rent.    The  last  tenant  who — " 

"Oh!  I  know  what  is  the  matter!  "  broke 
in  Milly  Ruthven,  "  the  house  is  haunted! 
That  is  delightful  !  I  am  not  the  least  afraid 
of  ghosts.  I  love  the  awful  and  mysterious! 
I  dote  on  a  haunted  house!  Even  when  I  was 
a  child  I  revelled  in  the  '  Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho, '  and  was  very  much  disgusted  when  the 
supernatural  horrors  were  all  explained  away 
by  pretty  natural  causes !  "We  will  take  the 
old  house  all  the  sooner  for  its  being  haunted." 

"  But  I  never  heard  that  it  was  haunted!  I 
was  about  to  say  that  the  last  tenant  who  oc- 
cupied the  old  Flint  Mansion  happened  to  take 
it  on  the  first  of  February.  He  leased  it  for 
five  yeais.  His  family  remained  there  just 
eleven  months  and  a  day,  and  then  moved  out 
in  a  desperate  hurry  and  actually  sacrificed 
the  lease  money,  for  they  had  to  pay  the  rent 
for  the  remaining  four  years,  although  they 
did  not  occupy  the  house,  nor  sub-let  it.  This 
was  another  proof  that  no  one  could  live  there 
through  the  month  of  January." 

"  Did  this '  last  rose  of  summer '  say  why  he 
faded  out  ?  Did  this  tenant  say  why  he  left  ? " 
inquired  Mr.  Ruthven. 

"  No!  the  whole  family  positively  refused 
to  give  any  explanation  of  their  strange  pro- 
ceeding. And  in  this  they  resembled  their 
predecessors  in  the  house.  Not  one  of  them 
could  ever  be  induced  to  give  a  reason  for 
their  flight !  And  that  is  the  strangest  feature 
in  the  strange  history." 

"Ah,  the  house  is  haunted !  There  can  be  no 
sort  of  doubt  about  it!  And  the  tenants  did 
not  like  to  confess  it !  That  is  the  secret !  You 
must  consider  that  a  magnificent  old  place  like 
that  could  only  be  taken  by  people  of  good 
social  standing.  Now  such  people  would 
shrink  from  exposing  themselves  to  ridicule  by 
confessing  that  they  were  ejected  by  ghosts!" 
said  Milly  Ruthven,  astutely. 

*'  Your  theory  seems  plau.sible,  my  dear  lady, 
but  I  cannot  vouch  for  its  truth." 

"  The  house  is  still  kept  up,"  said  Mr.Ruth- 


ven.  "  The  agent  told  me  that  it  was  in  per- 
fect repair  and  completely  furnished.  In  fact 
quite  ready  for  occupancy." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say !  It  has  always  been  in 
charge,  when  vacant,  of  three  fossil  old  maiden 
ladies — the  Misses  Stone — who  occupy  a  com- 
fortable cottage  in  the  rear  of  the  grounds, 
and  receive  a  small  monthly  stipend  for  taking- 
care  of  it,  and  keeping  the  moth,  rust  and 
mildew  down  by  frequent  cleaning,  airing 
and  warming." 

"  But  is  there—" 

"And  we  call  them  The  Fatal  Sisters,  The 
Three  Furies,  and  such  sweet  pet  names.  But 
they  are  seldom  or  never  seen,"  continued  Mr. 
Wall,  not  hearing  the  commenced  interrup- 
tion of  the  young  secretary. 

"  I  was  about  to  as^  you,"  resumed  the  lat- 
ter, "  if  there  was  no  event  connected  with  the 
former  history  of  the  house,  that  might  have 
predisposed  people's  minds  against  it  ? " 

Umme.  Yes.  But  it  is  scarcely  a  subject 
to  be  discussed  here.  About  thirty  years  ago 
that  place  was  cursed  by  a  domestic  tragedy 
that  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  great  House 
of  Flint.  It  happened  in  January,  18 — . 
Hence  I  suppose  the  superstition  that  no  one 
can  live  there  through  that  mouth." 

"  We  shall  try  to  disprove  that  at  any  rate, 
Adolphe!  Let  us  see!  This  is  the  last  week 
in  October.  Then  comes  November,  December 
and  January!  In  less  than  three  months  we 
shall  test  this  matter,  shall  we  not,  Adolphe  ?  " 
inquired  Mrs. Ruthven. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  if  you  please.  Should  the 
inside  of  the  house  answer  to  the  outside,  and 
suit  us  in  all  other  respects,  we  will  scarcely 
decline  it  on  account  of  a  superstition." 

"And  no  one  will  be  more  anxious  to  hear 
the  result  of  your  experiment  than  myself ,  " 
said  Wall. 

"  Except  of  couse  the  real  estate  agent,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  some  interest  in  it, " 
added  Mr. Ruthven. 

'*But  what  is  this  domestic  tragedy,  that 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  House  "of  Flint  ? " 
inquired  Mrs. Ruthven. 

"  Pardon  nie,  my  dear  lady  ;  but  it  is  a  sub- 
ject that  cannot  be  pursued  in  your  presence,  " 
said  Mr.  Wall,  with  a  deprecating  bow. 

Milly  Ruthven  colored  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  she  had  been  asking  an  indiscreet 
question. 

And  then  as  the  gong  suddenly  thundered 
through  the  house,  Mr.  Ruthven  arose  and  gave 
his  arm  to  his  wife  to  take  her  down  to  dinner. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  young  pair  took 
a  carriage  and  drove  out  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  and  to  the  Old  Flint  Palace,  which 
they  approached  by  the  back  entrance,  through 
a  substantial  red  brick  cottage,  built  about 
midway  in  the  high  brick  wall  in  the  rear  of 
the  grounds,  and  facing  th^  back  street. 

Here  after  repeated  raps  on  an  old  iron 
knocker,  the  door  was  opened  to  them  by  a 
weird  woman,  of  about  seventy  years  of  age- 
tall,  raw-boned,  hard-featured,  sallow  com- 
plexioned,  and  clothed  in  a  long,  narrow,  black 
serge  gown,  and  a  high,  white  muslin  cap,  w^ith 
broad,  deep  borders,  that  fell  around  her 
shrivelled  face  like  the  fading  petals  of  a  flower 
around  its  centre. 
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"Well?"  this  old  creature  demanded  in  a 
hai  sh  tone. 

"  We  have  come  to  see  the  house,  i£  you 
please,"  said  Ruthven,  in  a  pleasant  voice. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  see  it  for  ? "  was  the 
next  polite  question. 

We  think  of  renting  it." 

*'  Renting  it  !  "  she  screamed. 

"  Yes,    It  is  to  let,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  Renting  Flint  House 

"Yes,  I  say.  We  have  seen  the  agent.  He 
*    referred  us  to  you.    Will — " 

"The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!  — Aggy! 
Sukey!  come  here!"  cried  the  old  woman, 
heedless  of  the  visitor's  last  words,  and  turn- 
ing in-doors  to  summon  two  other  people,  who 
ialmost  immediately  joined  her  at  the  door. 

And  there  they  stood,  facing  our  young 
couple— The  Fatal  Sisters,  The  Three  Furies— 
that  guarded  the  gates  of  this  hell  1 

They  were  counterparts  of  each  other,  so  ex- 
actly alike  in  form,  features,  and  dress,  that  it 
would  have  taken  a  very  acute  observer  to  learn 
to  teU  them  apart. 

*'  What's  the  matter,  Peggy  ? "  demanded 
the  new-comers  in  a  breath. 

"  Here's  two  lunatics  como  to  look  at  the 
house." 

"  Welljlet'em  I  We  haven't  any  power  to  pre- 
vent 'em  !  Let  'em  look  at  it  !  Serve  'em  right  ! 
Let  'em  ta}ce  it,  if  they  want  it !  They'll  be 
sick  enough  of  their  bargain  'fore  the  winter's 
over  "  exclaimed  Miss  Aggy. 

"  Aye,  aye  I  He  !  he  I  he  !"  chuckled  Miss 
Sukey. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
let  us  come  in,"  said  the  young  secretary,  in  a 
good-humored  tone,  though  he  was  sorely 
tried  by  this  very  ungracious  reception. 

"  Aye,  aye  !  Come  in  !  come  in  I  We  have 
tio  power  to  keep  you  out,  since  old  Kent  sent 
you.  But,  young  man,  your  worst  enemy 
tjould  not  do  you  a  worse  turn  than  to  grant 
yoUr  request,"  said  Miss  Peggy,  giving  way  to 
let  them  pass  in. 

Now  if  you  will  hand  me  the  keys  I  will 
not  trouble  you  to  show  us  through  the  house. 
No  doubt  we  can  find  our  own  way, "  said  Mr, 
Ruthven,  still  good-humoredly,  while  Mrs. 
Ruthven  looked  around  with  curious  interest 
upon  the  murky  room  into  which  they  had 
immediately  stepped — a  room  whose  two  win- 
dows wei^e  curtained  by  faded  purple  damask 
that  excluded  nearly  all  the  daylight.  The 
floor  was  covered  by  a  dark,  much-worn  Brus- 
sels carpet;  it  was  furnished  with  black  wal- 
nut tables,  chairs  and  sofas  upholstered  in 
horse-hair,  and  it  was  heated  by  a  large  rusty 
iron  stove. 

Miss  Peggy  reached  down  a  large  bunch  oE 
keys  from  their  peg  beside  the  manteJ-piece, 
and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Ruthven,  saying : 

*'  Gro  out  through  the  next  room  and  the 
other  door,  and  you  will  see  a  walk  that  v/ill 
lead  you  directly  to  the  house." 

At  the  same  time  Miss  Sukey  opened  the 
communicating  door  and  held  it  back  for  the 
two  young  people  to  pass. 

They  went  through  the  adjoining  room  and 
out  into  a  straight  walk  between  two  rows  of 
cedar  trees  that  led  up  to  the  back  portico  of 
the  old  house. 


The  walk,  as  well  as  all  the  ground,  was 
covered  thickly  with  fallen  leaves  from  the 
many  old  forest  trees  that  stood  within  the 
high- walled  enclosure. 

"  Let  us  go  around  to  the  front  of  the  house 
and  enter  by  that  way,"  said  Milly  Ruthven, 
stepping  a  little  in  advance  of  her  husband 
and  playfully  brushing  the  drifts  of  autumn 
leaves  before  her  with  her  feet. 

The  massive  old  gray  building  stood  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  enclosed  square,  shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  four  high  orick 
walls  and  four  rows  of  tall  Lombardy  poplar 
trees. 

The  young  couple  had  approached  it  by  a 
walk  between  trees  and  leading  straight  fi'om 
the  rear  wall  to  the  back  door  of  tue  house. 
Now,  on  going  around  to  the  front,  they  saw 
that  a  similar  straight  walk  between  dark 
cedar  trees  led  from  the  fro  at  door  out  to  the 
front  gate,  that  opened  upon  one  of  the  finest 
avenues  of  the  city. 

This  face  of  the  house  was  rather  gloomy  to 
look  upon,  being  of  darker  gray  than  the  rest 
of  the  building,  and  having  nine  tall,  dark 
windows,  enclosed  with  black  oak  shutters — 
five  in  a  row  on  the  upper  story  and  four  on 
the  lower,  two  being  on  each  ^ide  of  the  en- 
trance door. 

A  half  dozen  stone  steps,  between  wrought- 
iron  railings,  that  rolled  ofl:  in  a  scroll  to  the 
right  and  left,  led  up  to  a  massive  double  black 
oak  door,  adorned  with  a  huge  wrought-iron 
knocker. 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  I  think  this  house  does 
not  let,"  said  Milly  as  they  went  up  these 
steps. 

"  Why,  then  ?"  inquired  Ruthven,  who  was 
selecting  a  key  from  the  bunch  in  his  hands. 

"  Because  those  three  old  women  who  are  on 
guard  here  discourage  people  from  taking  it. 
Why  see  how  they  tried  to  frighten  us 
away,"  she  added. 

"  Very  likely,"  replied,  Ruthven,  indiffer- 
ently, for  he  was  trying  one  key  after  another 
in  the  rusty  lock,  and  was  more  interested  in 
opening  the  door  than  in  anything  else  just  at 
that  moment. 

"  You  may  depend  that  their  interests  are 
involved  in  keeping  the  house  vacant,"  con- 
tinued Milly. 

*'  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  the 
old  creatures  had  any  interested  ulterior  mo- 
tive. I  thought  that  in  warning  us  off  so  sol- 
emnly they  were  terribly  in  earnest  and  also  a 
little*  in  sane.  They  are  very  aged,"  said  Ruth- 
ven, who  had  at  length  found  a  icey  to  fit  the 
lock  and  was  using  all  his  strength  to  turn  it 
in  its  rusty  socket, 

"  Then  they  are  in  their  dotage,  I  suppose," 
said  Milly. 

"  Certainly.  And— there  you  are  !  "  ex- 
claimed Ruthven,  who  had  turned  the  key 
with  a  harsh,  grating  sound,  and  thrown  the 
double  doors  wide  open. 

They  entered  a  spacious  hall,  large  enouph 
to  take  in  an  ordinary  four-story  brown  front 
house. 

"  Oh  !  how  grand  and  beautiful  this  is  !  " 
exclaimed  Milly,  looking  around  in  surprise 
and  admiration  upon  the  rich  inlaid  floor,  the 
frescoed  walls,  the  rare  statues,  and  the  ele 
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gant,  airy,  well-staircase,  open  f roiu  the  floor 
to  the  cupola  oa  the  roof. 

Solid  rosewood  double  dooi'3  opened  to  the 
right  and  left  into  suites  of  rooms,  furnished 
with  unparalleled  splendor. 

They  first  entered  the  doors  upon  their 
right,  tiiat  led  them  into  a  handsomely  fitted 
librai-y,  and  through  that  into  a  rhusic  room, 
aud  thence  into  a  picture  gallery,  where  rare 
works  of  art  could  be  but  dimly  seen  in  the 
dusky  light. 

On  the  left  of  the  grand  hall  were  the  re- 
ooption-rooms,  drawing-rooms,  and  dining- 
room. 

Back  of  all  was  a  conservatory  of  rare  flow- 
ers, still  well  cared  for. 

Having  examined  tue  lower  floor,  they  as- 
ceudedthe  beautiful  stairs  to  a  galiery  above, 
with  rosewood  doors  opening  into  private 
suites  of  apartments,  consisting  of  bed- rooms, 
boudoirs,  and  sittmg-rooma. 

Tune  would  fail  to  tell  of  all  the  hidden 
splendors  of  that  old  gray  house. 

But  one  tbmg  must  be  noticed. 

After  coming  down-stairs  Ruthven  proposed 
that  the  V  should  re-enter  the  picture  gallery 
and  throw  open  the  windows  to  admit  the 
light,  so  as  to  see  if  there  were  really  any  pict- 
ures there  worth  looking  at. 

"  For  you  see,  Milly,  every  wealthy  picture 
collector  is  not  a  connoisseur  in  art,"  he  said, 
as  he  unfastened  and  threw  open  the  massive 
folding  wiudow-shutters  and  let  in  a  sudden 
flood  of  sunshine. 

An  exclamation  from  his  young  wife  fol- 
lowed. .  , 

AVhat  is  it,  MiUy  ? "  he  mquired,  turnmg 
around.  .  ,      .  ^ . 

••Oh,  look  there!"  she  cried,  pomtmg  to 
the  wall  opposite  the  open  window. 

There,  in  the  full  blaze  of  sunlight,  shone  a 
glorious  painting,  reaching  from  floor  to  coil- 
in-^.  It  represented  two  young  girls  of  the 
darkest  brunette  type  of  beauty,  with  rich 
brown  complexions,  warming  into  crimson 
upon  rounded  cheek,  and  full,  ripe  lips,  large, 
dark,  melting  eyes,  low,  dark  eyebrows,  and 
rippling,  jet-black  hair.  They  were  scarcely 
past  chiWhood,  yet  all  the  passion  of  the  An- 
daiusian  woman  seemed  burning  in  the  great, 
sleepy,  dark  eyes,  and  glowing  on  the  full, 
luscious  hps.  ,  n  ^ 

They  were  so  much  alike  that  the  dullest 
beholder  could  see  at  once  that  they  were  not 
only  sisters,  but  twin  sisters.  They  were  both 
dressed  in  bridal  array,  with  long,  white  satm 
robes,  and  long  white  lace  veils,  confined  un- 
der wreaths  of  orange  flowers.  They  Stood  to- 
gether, twined  in  a  half  embrace,  and  "  smil- 
ing as  m  dehghted  visions." 

"How  exquisitely  beautiful  I  I  wonder  if 
they  are  portraits  ^ "  haid  Milly,  gazing  with 
rapture  upon  that  "  thing  of  beauty,"  as  if  in- 
deed it  was  to  be  "  a  jc^y  forever." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  a  fancy  piece,"  said  Kuth- 
ven,  also  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  pict- 

Stay;  here  is  an  old  card  in  the  corner  of 
Ltie  frame." 

"  The  artist's  name,  perhaps." 

"  No !  These  arc  portraits  !  "  exclaimed 
Milly,  extracting  the  card  from  the  comer  in- 


to which  its  edges  had  been  wedged,  and  try- 
ing to  decipher  the  faded  writing.  "  Listen  ! 
'  Theodoi-a  and Dorotheti^  twin  daughters  and 
only  children  of  Peter  Flint,  Esq.' " 

"  Ah,  then  they  are  portraits.  And  in 
bridal  dresses !  No  doubt  these  twin  sisters 
were  married  at  the  same  time.  But  see  here, 
come  to  think  of  it,  Kent  told  me  that  old 
Flint  had  died  without  direct  heirs,  and  thus 
the  property  had  passed  out  of  the  family.  I 
do  wonder  what  became  of  these  beautiful 
brides,  and  how  it  was  that  they  did  not  sur- 
vive their  father,"  said  Ruthven,  musingly. 

"  And  /  wonder  what  was  the  nature  ol 
that  domestic  tragedy  which  ended  in  the 
downfall  of  the  House  of  Flint,"  added  Milly. 

"  But,  more  than  all,  I  wonder  how  this 
magnificenc  house,  with  its  splendid  furniture, 
its  rare  works  of  art,  and  its  spacious  grounds, 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  should  be  of- 
fered for  sale  or  lease  at  such  a  low  price,  and 
should  go  a-begging  for  that. " 

"  It  is  haunted,  Ruthven  !  As  sure  as  fate 
it  is  haunted.  And  most  people  object  to 
haunted  houses.  You  and  I  do  not;  becaube, 
in  the  first  place,  we  don't  believe  in  ghosts, 
and,  in  tho  second,  we  should  not  fear  them 
if  we  did  !  We  will  take  this  house,  Ruth- 
ven." 

"  Of  course  we  will,  Milly  I  Such  a  sub- 
stantial good  is  not  to  be  neglected  on  account 
of  any  consideration  so  unsubstantial  as  a 
ghost,"  replied  Rutnven,  laughing. 

"  And  oh,  if  any  spirits  haunt  the  house.  I 
hope  they  may  be  those  of  the  two  beautiful 
sisters  1  In  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit  they 
would  adorn  any  place,"  said  Milly,  with  a 
smile. 

They  now  prepared  to  leave  the  premises. 

After  reclosing  every  pair  of  window  shut- 
ters they  had  opened,  and  relocking  every 
door  they  passed  through,  they  left  the  house 
by  the  way  they  had  entered  it,  passed  down 
the  rear  walk  and  returned  to  the  cottage  on 
the  back  wall  to  restore  the  keys  to  "  The 
Three  Furies." 

"Do  you  know  whose  portraits  those  are  ? 
— the  young  girls  dressed  as  brides,  I  mean," 
said  Milly,  in  a  coaxing  voice,  to  Miss  Peggy. 

"  The  late  master's  daughters,"  shortly  re- 
plied the  crone,  as  if  grudging  her  words. 

"Will  you  tell  me,  please,  what  became  of 
them  ?"  ventured  Milly,  with  a  wheedling 
smile. 

The  hag  fixed  her  bead-like  black  eyes  fierce- 
ly upon  the  questioner  and  demanded : 

"What  is  that  to  you,  young  woman  ?  Can't 
you  mind  your  own  business?  Maybe  you 
mightn't  like  to  hear  1  Eh,  eh  !  But  you  are 
going  to  live  in  the  house,  and  you'll  be  likely 
to  find  out.  Aye,  aye  I  He,  he  I  And  to  wish 
you  hadn't  !    He,  he  I  "  chuckled  the  witch, 

' '  Come,  Milly  I "  exclaimed  Ruthven,  taking 
his  wife's  arm  aud  leading  her  out  to  the 
carriage.  "Those  dreadful  old  hags  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  devil  !    Let  us  go." 

They  returned  to  their  hotel  in  good  time  to 
dress  for  dinnei*. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

WONDROUS  PHENOMENA  IN  THE  OLD  HOUSE. 

I  thiuk  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  wondrous  apparition: 
It  comes  upon  me  ! 

Whither  are  they  vanished  ? 
Into  the  air  ?  And  what  seemed  corporal 
Melted  as  breath  upon  the  wind  ? 

—Shakespeare. 

Satisfactory  terms  were  concluded  be- 
tween the  seci-etary  and  the  agent,  and  upon 
the  first  of  November  our  young  couple  en- 
tered into  possession  of  the  old  house. 

Mrs.  Ruthven  took  with  her  the  two  colored 
servants  who  had  been  her  constant  attend- 
ants from  her  childhood  up— Venus,  a  woman 
forty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  her  nurse 
from  earliest  infancy,  and  Venus'  daughter, 
Hebe,  first  her  foster  sister,  and  afterward  her 
little  maid. 

But  they  were  scarcely  known  by  their  bap- 
tismal names  of  Venus  and  Hebe;  they  were 
called  by  everybody  else,  as  they  were  called 
by  their  young  mistress,  "  Mammy"  and 
"  Sissy." 

Mammy  and  Sissy  had  both  been  at  Saratoga 
in  attendance  upon  the  youthful  heiress  at  the 
time  of  her  courtship  by  the  young  English 
gentleman.  They  had  helped  to  dress  her  for 
her  bridal;  they  had  attended  her  in  the  wed- 
ding tour.  They  were  with  her  at  the  Indian 
Queen  Hotel,  and  they  accompanied  her  to 
the  new  home  in  the  Old  Flint  Palace. 

These  two  women  were  quite  competent  to 
lake  the  whole  charge  of  the  housekeeping  for 
the  young  couple,  until  an  establishment  of 
servants,  befitting  their  wealth  and  social  po- 
sition, could  be  organized. 

And  in  addition  to  their  efforts,  Mr.  Ruth- 
ven's  valet  and  groom  made  themselves  useful. 

Well  kept  as  the  fine  old  house  had  been, 
ready  as  it  was  for  occupancy  when  the  new 
tenants  went  into  it,  there  ^as  stiU  much  to 
be  done  before  they  could  become  settled- 
fresh  toilet,  bed  and  table  linen  to  be  bought; 
silver  and  gold  plate,  both  for  daily  service 
and  special  occasions,  selected ;  a  carriage  and 
horses  to  be  set  up;  and,  as  before  mentioned, 
extra  servants  to  be  engaged. 

But,  happily,  the  Ruthvens  had  at  least  two 
good  months  before  society  would  assert 
its  irresistible  claims  upon  them.  It  was  now 
the  first  of  JSTovember,  and  the  fashionable 
season  would  not  commence  until  the  first  of 
January. 

Milly  Ruthven  was  glad  of  this  interval  of 
rest.  She  was  tired  of  a^  whole  year's  social 
dissipation,  tired  of  the  gay  winter  in  New 
Orleans,  the  gay  summer  at  Saratoga;  and  the 
long  autumn  wedding  tour  that  had  just 
ended  in  Washington.  And  beside  she  was 
not  well;  there  might  be  a  natural  and  hope- 
ful cause  for  this; but  it  inclined  her  to  avoid 
excitement  and  seek  repose.  So  she  welcomed 
the  two  quiet  months  in  which  she  oould  com- 
mune with  her  own  spirit  and  be  still. 

"  I  want  no  calls,  and  therefore  I  shall  leave 
no  cards  for  the  present,"  said  the  young  wife. 

And  her  husband  acquiesced  in  her  wishes. 

The  Weird  Sisters  were  left  indisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  old  brick  cottage,  in  the  rear  of 


the  grounds,  fronting  iu  the  back  street. 

As  the  young  couple  had  leased  the  whole 
property,  they  had  the  power  to  eject  "  The 
Furies,"  but  they  did  not  really  need  the 
building,  so  in  the  kindness  of  their  hearts, 
they  permitted  the  old  creatures  to  stay  where 
they  had  lived  so  long. 

And  from  the  time  they  were  told  that 
they  might  still  keep  possession  of  their  hum- 
ble quarters,  they  had  shown  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  would  have  proved  their  gratitude  by 
practical  services,  if  the  Ruthvens  would  have 
permitted  them  to  do  so. 

Milly  was  indeed  surprised  to  find  how  very 
muscular  and  strong  these  old  women  really 
were. 

They  had  had  the  whole  charge  of  keeping 
the  mansion  house  in  complete  order,  while  it 
was  vacant,  and  they  had  never  had  any 
help  except  on  the  annual  spring  cleanings, 
that  had  gone  on  as  regularly  every  May,  as  if 
the  house  had  been  tenanted.  They  had  also 
had  charge  of  the  conservatory  and  the 
grounds,  and  had  kept  them  in  perfect  order 
with  only  occasional  help  during  the  summer. 

"  In  common  justice — to  say  nothing  of 
humanity — in  common  justice,  they  ought  not 
to  be  turned  adrift.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  it 
was  the  fear  of  losing  their  home  and  the 
thought  of  the  wrong  that  would  be  done 
them,  which  caused  these  old  people  to  dis- 
courage the  letting  of  the  mansion  house,' ' 
said  Milly. 

"  Not  very  faithful  of  them,  howeveir,"  re- 
plied her  husband  with  a  light  laugh. 

"J  don't  knoWjitis  hard  to  judge  for  others," 
added  the  young  wife. 

By  the  fii'st  of  December  the  new  establish- 
ment, both  as  to  house  and  stable,  was  per- 
fectly organized. 

A  full  staff  of  well- trained  servants  were 
engaged,  leaving  "  Mammy  "  aad  "Sissy"  to 
their  personal  attendance  on  their  beloved 
young  mistress. 

Two  elegant  carriages— an  open  barouche 
and  a  close  brougham — a  pair  of  fine  silver-gray 
coach  horses,  and  two  saddle  horses,  were  pur- 
chased and  a  coachman  and  groom  hired  to 
take  care  of  them, 

A  silver  and  gold  dinner  and  tea-service, 
that  might  have  graced  a  royal  board,  were 
sent  home. 

Every  other  comfort,  convenience  and  lux- 
ury were  provided  in  proportion. 

Everything  was  iu  order. 

Nor  up  to  this  time  had  any  disturbance  oc- 
curred to  mar  the  perfect  harmony  of  the 
household.  No  mysterious  sights  or  sounds 
had  been  seen  or  heard. 

The  young  couple  wete  living  in  a  magnifi- 
cent mansion,  filled  with  splendid  furniture, 
enriched  with  priceless  treasures  of  decorative 
art,  rare  books,  choice  paintings  and  fine 
sculptures,  and  attended  by  trained  servants; 
— and  their  days  were  full  of  sunshine ,  and 
their  nights  were  full  of  peace. 

"  I  don't  believe  the  old  house  is  haunted  at 
all,"  exclaimed  Milly,  in  the  very  same 
injured,  discontented  tone,  in  which  I  once 
heard  a  schoolboy  on  board  an  ocean  steamer 
cry  out:  "Half-way  across  the  Atlantic  and 
j  no  storm  yet  I " 
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But  the  boy  was  destiuod  to  meet  his  tem- 
pest, and  the  lady  her  siipernatiiral  fright. 

"All  in  good  time,"  her  husband  had  said 
with  a  laugh.  "The  Ides  of  March — that  is 
to  say,  the  mouth  of  January — has  not  come 
yet" 

December  passed  with  them  in  bright  and  se- 
rene happiness. 

The  thirty -first,  the  last  day  of  the  month 
and  of  the  year,  arriveti. 

Thei-e  was  to  be  a  grand  ball  a,t  the  British 
Minister's  that  night. 

The  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Mrs.  Rogers 
RutLven  had,  of  course,  been  invited. 

But  Milly  had  promptly  excused  herself 
upon  the  plea  of  indisposition. 

That  was  not,  howevei-,  her  only  reason. 
She  had  another  and  a  stronger  one  for  stay- 
ing at  home. 

It  had  been  her  thoughtful,  reverent  custom, 
from  childhood  up,  to  watch  the  old  year  out. 

She  never  permitted  any  thing  to  interfere . 
with  this  self-imposed  duty. 

The  habit  had  originated  in  this  way:  in  her 
tender  and  sensitive  childhood  she  had  hap- 
pened to  read  Tennyson's  solemn  and  beauti- 
ful "Death  of  the  Old  Year." 

It  had  taken  powerful  and  permanent  pos- 
session of  her  imagination,  and  thenceforth 
the  old  year  was  touching ly  personified  to  her, 
and  she  would  no  more  have  danced  away  the 
last  hours  of  the  31st  of  December  than  she 
would  have  trifled  by  the  death-bed  of  her  fa- 
ther. 

AV^hen  the  time  came  to  dress  for  the  ball, 
her  lover  husband  said  to  her  regretfully: 

"  If  you  are  really  too  much  indisposed  to 
go,  Milly  dear,  I  would  much  rather  stay 
home  with  you." 

"  My  dear  Adolphe,  do  not  think  of  staying 
home !  It  would  never  do !  It  is  not  only  your 
social  duty,  but  I  think  it  is  also  official  duty 
to  attend  your  chief's  ball.  As  for  me,  I  ana 
well  enough  to-night;  b-itter  than  I  expected 
to  be;  and  at  any  rate  1  am  not  so  much  in- 
disposed in  health  as  I  am  indisposed  to  go  out! 
I  told  you  of  my  lifelong  habit  of  watching  the 
old  year  out  ? " 

"Yes,  love," he  answered,  gravely  and 
sweetly. 

"  Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  depart  from  it.  Go 
you  to  your  pleasant  duty  in  the  minister's 
circle  to-night,  and  make  my  excuses  again  if 
any  one  asks  for  me.  I  shall  sit  by  the  death- 
bed of  the  dear  old  year  and  think  of  aU  the 
good  that  he  has  brought  to  me — your  love 
the  best  of  all— and  hold  his  bountiful  hand 
and  gaze  on  his  face  until  he  passes  away  to 
join  the  grand  centuries  of  years  in  the  past." 

Thfe  young  husband  still  watched  his  wife 
regretfully. 

' '  Don't  think  that  you  are  leaving  me  to  a 
dull  evening,  dear  Adolphe,  for  indeed  it  will 
l*>e  a  happy,  though  a  pensive  one,"  she  added, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  I  will  return  early— as  early  as  I  de- 
cently can,"  said  the  gentleman,  as  he  rang 
for  his  valet  and  retired  to  his  dressing-room 
to  prepare  his  evening  toilet. 

At  ten  o'clock  Ruthven  left  the  house  for 
the  ball. 

Milly,  standing  in  the  parlor,  listened  until 


the  sound  of  his  carriage  wheels  died  away  in 
the  distance,  and  then  she  went  up-stairs  to 
her  own  luxurious  apartment. 

It  was  a  lofty  and  spacious  chamber,  up- 
holstered in  rosewood  and  rose-colored  velvet, 
of  the  most  commodious  and  beautiful  designs. 

Milly  touched  the  bell  that  brought  both  her 
attendants  from  the  little  room  adjoining 
hers,  where  they  usually  sat  and  sewed. 

"  You  fnay  give  me  my  dressing-gown  and 
put  away  my  dress,  and  then  you  can  both  go 
out  to  your  watch-meeting  if  you  wish,"  she 
said. 

"  Yes,  mist'ess.  Thank'y  ma'am.  But  we 
was  thinking — Sissy  and  me— how,  as  master 
was  gone  to  the  ball,  maybe  you  might  be 
lonesome  and  we  had  better  stay  home  'long 
of  you,  young  mis'tess,  and  we  is  quite  agree- 
able to  do  it,  me  and  Hebe  is  so  /"  said  Venus 
cheerfully.  ' 

"No, no;  by  no  means  !  You  are  accus- 
tomed every  year  to  go  to  a  Methodist  church 
to  watch  the  old  year  out.  It  is  a  custom 
that  I  approve  of  with  all  my  heart.  I  would 
not  have  you  break  it.  Just  make  me  com- 
fortable here,  and  then  go,  both  of  you,"  said 
the  lady,  as  she  stepped  out  of  the  rich  purple 
velvet  dress  that  had  dropped  in  a  glowing 
drift  around  her  feet,  and  took  the  wadded 
white  satin  wrapper,  trimmed  with  swan's 
down,  which  Hebe  was  holding  for  her. 

"  Well,  my  dear  and  kind  young  mist'ess,  as 
you  think  you  won't  want  us,  we  will  go  as 
usual  and  thank  you  much,"  replied  Venus,  as 
she  proceeded  to  hang  up  her  lady's  dress  and 
put  away  her  jewels. 

Milly  then  sat  down  in  her  own  luxurious 
arm-chair  and  yielded  ber  feet  to  Hebe,  who 
divested  them  of  their  pretty  little  black  satin 
boots  and  enclosed  them  in  white  velvet  slip- 
pers, lined  and  trimmed  with  ermine. 

Finally,  having  looked  to  the  fire  and  the 
lamp,  they  bade  their  lady  a  respectful  good- 
night and  Itf  t  the  room  to  go  and  attend  the 
watch-meeting 

Milly  was  left  absolutely  alone  at  her 
chamber  fire. 

And  a  very  bright,  beautiful,  and  attractive 
picture  was  that  solitary  fireside. 

A  clear,  brilliant,  glowing  fire  of  anthracite 
coal  burned  in  the  polished  steel  grate,  shining 
on  the  silver-cased  fender  and  fire-irons;  on  the 
white  marble  hearth;  on  the  rich  Turkey  rugs; 
on  the  rose  velvet  footstool  where  Milly 's 
white  slippered  feet  nestled ;  on  her  sheeny 
soft  white  satin  robe  that  flowed  around  her 
pretty  form,  in  pale  relief  against  the  back 
and  arms  of  the  rosy  velvet  chair;  and  on 
Miily's  own  beautiful  brunette  face,  with  its 
ripe  carnation  cheeks  and  lips;  its  deep,  dark 
dreamy  eyes,  and  rippling  waves  of  lustrous 
jet  black  hair. 

^  By  the  side  of  her  easy-chair  there  was  a 
little  stand  of  Russian  malachite,  supporting 
an  alabaster  lamp  supplied  with  a  perfumed 
oil  that  filled  the  air  with  a  delicious  incense. 
By  the  lamp  lay  a  small  volume  bound  in 
white  vellum  and  gold. 

But  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  turned  verv 
low,  and  the  lady  sat  with  her  head  thought- 
fully bowed  upon  one  jewelled  hand. 

She  was  feeling  very  lonely.   Her  husband 
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was  away  on  social  and  official  duty  at  the  ball 
at  the  British  Embassy. 

Her  two  personal  attendants  had  gone  to 
keep  their  midnight  watch  at  church. 
^    The  other  woman  servants  of  the  house  were 
all  in  bed  and  asleep  la  the  upper  chambers  of 
the  distant  back  building. 

The  men  servants  slept  out  of  tiie  house,  m 
comfortable  apartments  over  the  stables. 

Milly  was  alone  was  feeling  very  lonely,  but 
not  depressed— only  pensive  as  became  the 
time.  _     '  . , 

Ihe  silver-toned,  ormolu  clock  on  the 
vrrouoht-marblo  mantel-piece  chimed  eleven  1 

The  death  hour  of  the  old  year  had  come  ! 

She  arose  now,  went  to  the  front  wmdow, 
drew  aside  the  lace  and  velvet  curtains,  opened 
the  shutters  and  looked  out. 

Not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the  darkened 
sky!  It  was  snowing  thick  and  fast,  and  the 
ground  was  already  deeply  covered  with  snow. 
She  could  see  how  deeply,  for  the  pedestals  of 
the  lamp-post  on  their  ownlawu  were  already 
buried. 

How  still  it  was  ! 

Not  even  a  foot-passenger  to  be  seen  on  tue 
avenue  beyond  their  front  gates.  The  lamps 
that  marked  the  corners  of  the  distant  streets 
flickered  feebly  in  their  glass  cases  through 
the  white  mist  of  the  snow.  . 

She  closed  the  shutters,  drew  the  curtams, 
and  turned  from  the  dreary  winter  night  view 
outside  to  her  bright  and  comfortable  lire 
within.  ,   .       .  1 

She  sank  down  in  her  easy-chair,  raised  the 
light  of  the  lamp,  took  upthe  volume  from  the 
table,  opened  it  at  a  place  kept  by  a  book-mark, 
and  began  to  read  slowly,  with  long,  thought- 
ful pauses  between  each  stanza,  a  poem  that 
it  had  beeu  her  custom  to  read  at  this  last 
hour  of  the  year  for  many  years  past.   It  was 

"  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  Y.>2AR.'" 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

"  Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter-snow,  ^  . 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing; 
Toll  ye  the  church  bells  sad  and  alow, 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low. 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 
Old  year,  you  must  not  die; 
You  came  to  us  so  readily, 
You  lived  with  us  so  steadily. 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  die, 

"  He  lietb  still;  he  doth  not  move; 
He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day ; 
He  hath  no  other  life  above; 
He  gave  me  a  friend  and  a  true,  true  love. 
And  the  new  year  take  'era  away. 
Old  year,  you  must  not  go ; 
So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

"He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brira; 
A  jollier  year  we  ne'er  shall  see. 
But 'though  his  eyes  are  waxmg  dim, 
And  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  han. 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  die; 
We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 
I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you. 
Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 


"  He  was  so  full  of  joke  and  jest. 
But  all  his  merry  quibs  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
Hi&  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste 
But  he'll  be  dead  before. 
Every  one  for  his  own. 
The  night  is  dreary  and  cold,  my  friend. 
And  the  NewYear, blithe  and  bold,  my 

friend. 
Come  up  to  take  his  own, 

"  How  hard  he  breathes !  Over  the  snow 

I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock; 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro; 
Tbe  cricket  chirps;  the  light  burnalow; 

'Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you, 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 

"  His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 
Alack !  oul'  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes:  tieup  his  chin: 
Step  from  the  corpse  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone. 
And  waiteth  at  the  door. 
There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my 
friend. 

And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend— 
A  new  face  at  the  door." 

So  slowly  and  reverently  had  she  rend  this 
solemn  and  beautiful  dirge,  with  such  long, 
thoughtful  pauses  between  each  stanza,  tliat 
the  clock  was  chiming  twelve  as  she  fiuished 
the  last  line'. 

With  the  last  .stroke  of  the  clock  she  laid  the 
book  on  the  little  table,  turned  down  the  light 
to  a  subdued  tone,  sat  back  in  her  chair  and 
sank  into  reverie. 
*'  Heaven  of  heavens!  what  man  that  ?" 
A  wail,  low,  deep,  mournful  and  prolonged, 
rose  close  to  her  side — swelled  and  filled  the 
air  with  its  despairing  anguish  1 

She  sprang,  and  then  sunk  back  in  her  chair 
paralyzed  with  terror,  unable  to  move,  cry 
out,  or  eveu  to  breathe. 

The  wail  died  away  as  it  had  arisen,  and 
theu  through  the  awful  silence  that  followed 
came  a  voice,  low,  clear  and  metallic  as  the 
chink  of  gold,  saying  but  three  words: 
"  Watch!  listen!  remember!" 
And  while  she  sat  there  spell-bound  in  a 
trance  of  horror,  her  affrighted  and  dilated 
eyes  took  in  this  appalling  scene. 

The  walls  of  the  room  around  her  seemed 
melting  iuto  cloud  and  vapor— that  presently 
began  to  clear  away  to  reveal,  not  her  own 
rosy  room,  but  another  more  spacious  and 
more  splendid  chamber,  upholstered  in  wliite 
velvet,  ivory,  satin-wood,  rnother-of-psarl  and 
gold. 

She  recognized  the  room.  It  was  the  most 
choice  guest-chamber,  that  was  kept  closed 
and  set  apart  for  their  most  distinguished 
visitors,  if  they  should  ever  have  any. 

But  now  the  familiar  room  wore  a  strange 
look  of  gorgeous  confusion.  Magnificent 
robes,  dresses  and  shawls  were  displayed  upon 
tables,  chairs  and  sofas.  Jewels  In  glittering 
caskets  flashed  from  the  dressing-table  and 
from  many  a  stand  and  bracket. 

A  bevy  of  beautiful  girls  in  white  and  flow- 
er-decked dresses  moved  about  busily  in  the 
splendid  disorder. 
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Two,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  crowd,  were 
standing  near  the  toilet  glass.  Both  were  in 
bridal  array — long  trained  white  satin  robes, 
long  veils  aud  wreaths  of  orange  flowers. 

She — the  appalled  spectator  of  this  ghostlj^ 
phantasmagoria — recognized  the  originals  of 
the  portraits  in  the  picture  gallery— the  two 
brides,  twin  beauties. 

In  the  portraits  they  hadjboth  been  "smil- 
ing as  in  delighted  visions;  "  but  here,  in  the 
form,  one  ouly  seeaxed  happy — the  one  who 
stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mirror,  shyly 
glancing  at  her  own  bright  reflection,  while 
with  raised  round  arm  she  smoothed  a  re- 
fractory ebon  curl,  that  would  insist  on  kiss- 
ing her  eyebrow.  Very  happy,  as  well  as 
very  beautiful,  looked  this  lovely  young 
creature,  except  when  her  glance  happened  to 
fall  on  her  sister.  Then,  indeed,  the  bright 
brow  was  ov^erclouded  with  grief,  and  the 
clear  eyes  dimmed  with  tears;  and  well  it 
might  be  so,  for  on  that  other  poor  sister's 
face  sat  the  stony,  frozen  pallor  of  death,  or 
of  despair. 

Presently  there  v?as  a  gentle  movemeut,  as 
if  the  bevy  of  girls  were  about  to  leave  the 
room. 

The  one  sister's  lovely  face  beamed  with 
joy ;  the  other's  seemed  to  burn  as  with  a  sud- 
den flush  of  shame,  and  then  to  congeal  with 
a  fixed  white  horror. 

They  were  moving  toward  the  door,  the 
palUd  bride  lingering  last  of  all,  when  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  her  arm,  and  a  small  note 
slipped  between  her  fingers. 

U  ith  a  start  of  surprise  she  turned  toward 
the  cloaked  and  hooded  woman  who  stood  in 
the  shadows. 

With  a  gesture  of  caution  she  then  went 
toward  the  light,  and  opened  aud  appeared  to 
read  the  note. 

What  magic  was  in  it  ? 

With  a  sudden  flash  of  exceeding  gi'eat  joy 
that  transfigm'ed  her  pale  face  into  transcen- 
dent beauty,  she  pressed  the  note  to  her  lips 
and  to  her  Veart,  then  drew  from  its  folds 
what  seemed  to  be  a  white  wafer,  and  con- 
cealed it  in  the  glove  of  her  right  hand. 

All  this  transpired  in  less  than  half  a  min- 
ute; and  then  the  door  was  opened,  and  several 
of  the  bridesmaids  looked  in  as  if  in  search  of 
their  lagging  companion. 

She  went  toward  them  eagerly,  joyously 
now,  and  the  door  closed  after  her. 

During  all  this  wondrous  spectacle  the  as- 
tounded beholder  sat  without  power  of  speech 
or  motion. 

Now  the  walls  of  the  white  guest  chamber 
seemed  to  dissolve  in  clouds,  as  the  walls  of 
her  own  tohv  room  had  first  appeared  to  do, 
and  then,  a^  before,  the  mist  began  to  clear 
away  and  reveal  another  apartment — the 
grand  saloon  of  the  mansion-house,  on  the 
west  side  cf  the  great  hall. 

And  this  saloon  was  profusely  decorated 
with  flowers,  brilliantly  lighted  with  chande- 
liers, and  filled  with  a  gay  and  splendid  com- 
pany. 

On  the  middle  of  the  floor  stood  a  bishop  in 
his  vestments,  with  a  clergyman,  in  a  gown, 
on  each  side  of  him. 

These  three  had  open  books  in  their  hands. 


Before  them  stood  the  bridal  party — two 
brides,  two  bridegrooms,  and  a  long  train  of 
bridesmaids  ai^d  groomsmen. 

Around  this  group  surged  tho  crowd  of 
wedding  guests. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  transfixed  spectator 
were  fascinated  to  the  bridal  group,  that 
were  shown  clear  and  distinct,  as  if  the  light  of 
the  calcium  ray  had  been  thrown  upon  them. 

ISTo  word  or  sound  was  heard.  All  seemed 
to  pass  iu  dumb  show. 

The  opening  exhortation  and  prayer  seemed 
to  be  read,  and  then  the  question  of  questions 
put  to  the  happy-looking  young  bridegroom 
and  the  radiant  bride  by  his  side. 

And  then  from  the  ci-owd  stepped  a  stately 
old  gentleman,  in  a  swallow-tailed  coat,  white 
vest,  snowy  shirt-ruffles,  and  white  kid  gloves, 
aud  took  the  hand  of  the  lovely  bride  and 
placed  it  in  that  of  the  handsome  bridegroom, 
who  slipped  the  wedding  ring  upon  her  finger 
and  repeated  the  marriage  vows. 

Next  the  bishop  turned  to  the  second  bride- 
groom and  bride;  and  oh  !  what  a  change  was 
here  ! 

This  bridegroom  was  little,  ugly,  and  old, 
with  none  of  the  dignity  or  venerableness  of 
age  about  him.  A  hideous  black  wig  made 
his  shrivelled  face  look  even  older  than  its 
age,  while  the  long  beard  that,  if  left  to  nat- 
ure, might  have  redeemed  the  utter  mean- 
ness of  the  countenance,  was  marred  by  a 
rusty  'black  dye.  More  revolting  than  all  the 
rest  was  the  cross-mark  of  the  beast  and  the 
devil  iu  the  low,  sensual,  cunning  and  malig- 
nant expression ! 

And  his  bride  !  Her  face  was  a  terror  and 
a  horror  to  look  upon ;  for  that  beautiful  young 
face  was  transformed  by  a  glare  of  demoniac 
hate,  defiance  and  triumph! 

The  dumb  show  of  question  and  answer, 
however,  passed,  or  seemed  to  pass,  between 
these  parties  also,  and  then  the  gray-haired 
stately  gentleman  in  the  kids  and  ruffled  shirt 
once  more  stepped  to  the  front,  took  the  hand 
of  the  defiant  bride,  and  would  have  placed  it 
in  that  of  the  abhorrent  bridegroom ;  but  then 
the  first  sound  broke  the  weird  silence  of  the 
scene ! 

The  bride  uttered  a  shrill,  ear-piercing  shriek, 
suddenly  placed  the  tips  of  her  ^fingers  to  her 
lips,  and  sunk  to  the  floor! 

In  an  instant,  with  her  fall,  an  earthquake 
seemed  to  shake  the  bouse !  The  walls  of  the 
room  tumbled  down  and  melted  away  in 
vaporous  clouds,  the  scene  dissolved,  and— 

The  overstrained  nerves  of  the  spectator  gave 
way,  and  she  lost  consciousness. 

An  hour  later  Venus  and  Hebe,  coming  in 
from  the  watch-meeting  and  entering  their 
mistress'  room  to  see  if  she  required  anything 
more  that  night,  found  her  extended  in  a  swoon 
on  the  floor. 

In  great  distress,  and  in  bitter  self-reproach 
for  having  left  her  alone,  they  tenderly  lifted 
her  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa  and  used  all  the 
means  that  the  elder  woman's  experience  sug- 
gested to  restore  her  to  consciousness. 

When  the  young  dady  opened  her  eyes,  at: 
length,  she  threw  a  terrified  glance  arouiud  tho 
room  and  whispered, 
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^^Isit  gone  f   Is  it  gone  f  " 

"  What  gone,  dear  mist'ess  ?  "inquired  Venus. 

"  The 'phantom  wedding  party. 

"  Wedding  party  ? — mist'ess,  surely  you  has 
been  dreaming  ! "  exclaimed  Venus,  in  surprise, 
while  she  continued  to  bathe  the  young  lady's 
face  with  lavender  water. 

*'  Yes,  yes,  no  doubt  dreaming  !  A  terrible 
dream  I    Let  it  go  so  1   Let  it  go  so  '. " 

*' What  can  we  do  for  you,  mist'ess  ?"  in- 
quired Hebe. 

"  Help  me  to  go  to  bed.  And,  mammy,  give 
me  a  dose  of  chloral  in  orange  water— and— 
don't  leave  me  !  Sit  by  me  until  Mr.Ruthven 
comes  in,"  said  the  lady. 

"  That  I  will,  mist'ess  !  '  Deed  I'se  sorry  to 
my  heart  as  I  ever  did  leave  you  and  I  won't 
do  it  again,"  Venus  earnestly  declared. 

And  the  two  tenderly  undressed  Milly,  put 
her  nightgown  on  her  and  helped  her  to  her 
bed. 

Then  Venus  carefully  administered  the 
chloral,  while  Hebe  placed  a  screen  before  the 
glowing  fire  and  lowered  the  light  in  the  lamp. 

Finally  Venus  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair 
beside  her  mistress'  bed,  and  Hebe  lay  down 
on  the  Turkey  rug  before  the  fire. 

And  soon  all  three  were  fast  asleep. 

And  so  the  master  of  the  house  found  them, 
at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  he  came 
home  from  the  minister's  ball,  let  himself  in 
with  his  latch  key  and  passed  at  once  up  into 
his  wife's  room.  , .  ,  , 

He  touched  the  slumbering  old  woman  lightly 
on  the  shoulder  to  waken  her  without  disturb- 
ing MiUy. 

Venus  started  suddenly,  gaped  as  if  she 
would  have  split  her  mouth,  yawned  as  if  she 
would  have  dislocated  her  arms,  and  then  she 
came  to  herself  and  stared  at  her  master, 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  not  your  mistress 
well  ? "  Mr.Ruthven  inquired,  uneasily. 

"  Yes,  sir!— No,  sir  !— Yes,  sir  !— Please  come 
over  here  to  the  window,  if  you  please,  sir, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  said  the  woman, 
in  some  confusion,  from  her  sudden  awaken- 
ing and  also  from  her  imperfect  comprehen- 
sien  of  her  mistress's  case. 

Mr.  Ruthven  followed  the  nurse  across  the 
room,  and  heard  from  her  lips  of  the  condition 
in  which  she  had  found  Mrs.  Ruthven,  on  re- 
turning from  the  watch-meeting  at  one  o'clock. 

"  Which  I  couldn't  tell  you,  marster,  no, 
not  if  I  was  to  be  put  upon  the  rack  and  tx>rt- 
ured,  whether  it  was  a  real  fright  and  a  fainty 
fit  that  she  had,  or  whether  she  went  so  fast 
asleep  that  she  slipped  down  out  of  the  chair 
on  the  floor,  without  waking  up  and  had  a  bad 
dream  in  consequence.  Anyhow  we  found 
her  in  a  dead  sleep  or  faint,  one  or  t'other; 
but  we  laid  her  on  the  sofa  and  soon  fetched 
her  to  her  senses,  which  the  first  word  she 
spoke  was  something  about  a  wedding  as  made 
me  think  she  had  been  a  dreaming,"  Venus  ex- 
plained. , 

"  You  should  not  have  left  your  mistress 
alone.  Had  I  supposed  that  she  would  have 
permitted  you  to  go,  I  should  have  remained 
with  her  myself .  You  should  not  have  left 
her,  I  say."  ^  , 

"  Which  I  know  that!   I  snould  never  a 


done  it  and  I'll  never  forgive  myself  for  doing 
it !  never  1 "  said  Venus. 

Meantime,  the  talking  had  awakened  Hebe 
on  the  rug,  where  she  now  sat,  rubbing  her 
fists  into  her  eyes  and  trying  to  recollect  her- 
self. 

Milly,  in  her  perfect  chloral  sleep,  rested  un- 
disturbed. 

Mr.  Ruthven  stood  and  looked  over  her  for 
some  minutes  in  silence. 

"  She  will  sleep  at  least  four  hours  longer, 
marster,  Pud  then  she  will  wake  up  all  right," 
said  Venus,  in  a  reassuring  tone. 

Mr.  Ruthven  nodded  and  then  dismissed  the 
two  servants  from  the  room,  and  locked  the 
door,  that  he  also  might  lie  down  and  seek  a 
few  hours'  repose. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  Milly 
awoke,  perfectly  refreshed,  but  with  a  clear 
and  awful  memory  of  the  night's  horrors. 

Ruthven  was  still  soundly  sleeping  off  the 
fa  tigue  of  the  ball. 

Milly  arose  and  dressed  herself  very  quietly, 
not  to  disturb  him,  and  went  down-stairs,  full 
of  a  new  plan  that  she  determined  to  put  in 
execution  that  very  day. 

She  breakfasted  alone,and  then  sent  a  servant 
down  to  the  rear  cottage  to  request  the  pres- 
ence of  the  eldest  of  "  The  Furies." 

The  old  crone,  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  home  she  enjoyed  by  the  favor  of  the 
Ruthvens,  came  at  the  call. 

She  was  shown  into  Milly's  boudoir,  where 
the  lady  soon  joined  her. 

When  they  were  seated  together  before  the 
coal  fire,  with  their  feet  on  the  fender,  the  old 
woman  said: 

"  I  knoiu  why  you  have  sent  for  me  here, 
though  you  can't  screw  up  your  courage  to 
tell  me ! " 

"  What  do  you  know  ? "  demanded  Milly, 
in  superstitious  fear  of  the  withered  witch- 
like woman,  whose  blear  eyes  were  fixed  so  in- 
tently upon  her. 

"  I  know  that  you  have  seen  the  Phantom 
Wedding.  The  Marriage  of  the  Bride  of 
Death!" 

"  Good  heaven  !  How  do  you  know  this  ? " 
whispered  Milly,  pale  aud  shuddering. 

"  Because  last  night  was  the  thirty-first  an- 
niversary of  that  marriage,  and  no  one  ever 
passed  that  anniversary  night  in  those  rooms 
without  seeing  it." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?" 
demanded  Milly,  shivering  as  with  an  ague. 

"  I  will  tell  you.  You  have  been  good  to 
me,  and  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  their  house- 
keeper then." 


The  tale  told  by  the  old  crone,  at  the  winter 
fireside,  was  drawn  from  many  authentic 
sources— from  personal  observation,  from  cor- 
oners' inquests,  and  from  death-bed  confes- 
sions. But  it  was  told  in  the  rambling  and 
incoherent  manner  peculiar  to  such  narrators. 
I  prefer  to  relate  it  in  my  own  words. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THK  BRIDAL  OF  DEATH. 

"  We  were  two  sisters  of  one  race. 
She  was  the  lairer  h\  the  face. 

"  Thy  bride,  the  victiiu  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  know'  st  for  me  was  destined  long; 
Thou  savv'st  and  coveted'st  her  charms; 
And  with  thy  very  crime,  my  birth. 
Thou  tauntcd'st  me,  as  little  worth, 
A  match  ig:noble  for  her  arms. 
Because,  forsooth,  I  could  not  claim 
The  lawful  heirship  of  their  name."— Byron. 

"  He  sent  to  her,  and  said :  '  Your  queenly 
g-rief 

At  losing-  me,  ray  lady.  Is  so  great, 
I  long-  to  find  you  some  such  calm  relief 

As  suits  imperial  state- 
Something-  to  draw,  with  childlike  breath. 

The  poisou  we  call  life  from  your  fair  breast. 
Leaving-  the  lang-uor  of  a  lovely  death 

With  you— with  God  the  rest ! '  "—Anon. 

Peter  Flint  was  a  banker  of  fabulous 
wealth.  His  finaucial  resoui'ces  were  popular- 
ly believed  to  be  unlimited. 

He  lived  in  a  style  of  princely  magnificence, 
and  gave  away  fortunes  in  public  charities. 

Every  one  trusted  him  with  their  money, 
from  the  poor  servant-girl,  who  put  away  her 
tire  dollars  for  a  rainy  day,  to  the  large  capi- 
talist, who  deposited  his  many  thousands, 
pending  investments. 

Peter  Flint's  winter  palace  in  Washington, 
and  his  summer  villa,  at  Newport,  where  mar- 
vels of  luxury,  elegance  and  hospitality. 

A  fine-looking  man  was  this  wealthy  banker 
—tall,  erect,  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested, 
with  a  stately  head,  well  covered  with  silver- 
gray  hair,  and  a  handsome  face,  adorned  with 
a  flowing  silver-gray  beard.  Perhaps  the 
mouth  was  a  little  too  wide,  and  the  lips  too 
severely  thin  and  tightly  shut,  and  the  eyes 
too  cold  and  steely  in  their  gaze. 

But  Peter  Flint  was  a  hard,  hard,  very  hard 
man.  If,  in  the  oldest  of  old  times,  men  re- 
ceived their  surnames  from  some  personal  at- 
tribute or  circumstance,  the  first  ancestral 
Flint  must  have  got  his  name  from  the  stoni- 
ness  of  his  nature,  and  must  have  transmitted 
the  attribute  with  the  name  to  his  latest  de- 
scendants. 

None  knew,  or  had  better  cause  to  know, 
the  hardness  of  Peter  Flint's  nature  then  did 
the  fair  young  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in 
his  middle  age,  and  who  had  died  in  the  first 
year  of  her  married  life,  or  than  did  the  two 
beautiful  twin  daughters  that  she  had  left  to 
the  care  of  a  cold,  proud,  ambitious,  unloving 
father. 

She  had  named  her  little  daughters  Theodora 
and  Dorothea—"  gifts  of  God,"  and  he  had 

given  careless  consent  to  the  names  chosen; 
ut  he  had  done  so,  less  in  reverence  to  the 
Giver  than  in  total  indifference  to  the  gifts. 
They  were  nothing  but  girls;  they  could  never 
become  bankers,  and  so  they  were  of  little  ac- 
count. If  they  had  been  boys,  now,  who 
could  have  pei7)etuated  his  name  and  business, 
the  case  would  have  been  very  different. 

Within  less  than  a  year  after  the  death  of 
his  young  wife,  Peter  Flint,  then  fifty  years 
old,  married  again,  in  the  hope  of  having  male 


heirs.  He  married  the  wealthiest  heiress  he 
could  find,  because  his  prodigious  riches  did 
not  prevent  him  from  always  keeping  an  eye 
to  the  "  main  chance."  On  the  contrary,  his 
avarice  seemed  to  grow  by  what  it  fed  on. 

This  second  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, being  fruitful  neither  in  heirs  nor  even 
in  heiresses. 

The  banker  felt  that  he  had  made  an  un- 
lucky speculation  in  the  matrimonial  stock- 
market;  he  had  drawn  a  blank,  instead  of  a 
prize. 

The  lady  equally  knew  that  she  herself  had 
made  a  great  mistake.  She  w  as  not  "  the  old 
man's  darling  "  that  she  had  hoped  to  be.  She 
was  not  the  petted  "  child-wife,"  whose  every 
wish  was  law  to  a  doting  old  husband.  She 
had  not  money,  dresses,  jewels,  shawls,  horses, 
opera-boxes,  platonic  lovers  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  delights  that,  as  "  a  married  woman," 
"an  old  man's  darling,"  "  a  petted  spoiled 
child- wife,"  she  had^romised  herself ! 

By  no  manner  of  means !  Quite  the  con- 
trary I 

In  the  first  place,  her  husband,  the  banker, 
invested  her  money  as  pleased  himself,  and 
doled  out  its  interest  to  her  as  he  thought  fit. 
Then  he  regulated  all  her  personal  expenses 
upon  what  he  called  a  rational  basis,  and 
what  she  called  a  mean  and  parsimonious 
scale.  Beside,  money  was  not  made  to  spend 
bat  to  speculate  with;  or,  if  to  be  spentat  all' 
to  be  spent  by  him,  not  by  her.  Finally,  he 
disapproved  of  horses,  opera-boxes,  and  above 
all,  of  platonic  lovers.  And  h©  put  his  foot 
down  upon  them  en  masse. 

The  second  Mrs.  Flint  was  no  patient  Gris- 
elda,  to  lie  down  at  a  man's  feet  and  let  him 
walk  on  her,  and  pretend  that  she  liked  it. 
She  was  a  self-willed  beauty,  who  had  had  her 
own  way  aU  her  life,  and  meant  to  have  it  to 
the  bitter  end. 

Two  circumstances  gave  her  great  power. 
The  first  was,  that  she  had  no  children  to  bind 
her  to  Peter  Flint.  The  second  was,  that  she 
had  not  even  the  least  little  bit  of  love  for 
him. 

At  length,  after  seven  years  of  married  mis- 
ery, that  had  begun  in  bickerings  and  ended  in 
the  most  violent  and  disgraceful  quarrels, 
Peter  Flint  had  one  day  so  complecely  lost  his 
self-possession,  and  forgotten  his  manhood,  as 
to  whip  his  exasperating  young  wife— actually 
to  whip  her  with  a  horse-whip,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  refractory  school-boy  ! 

And  from  that  hour,  she  was  his  master  i 
She  knew  it,  and  she  made  him  know  it !  If 
he  had  picked  a  pocket,  or  robbed  a  till,  or 
broken  open  a  house,  it  might  possibly  have 
been  forgiven  him  !  But  he  had  whipped  his 
wife,  and  he  had  disgraced  himself  forever 
and  ever.   Amen  1 

She  could  expose  his  degrading  act,  by  tak- 
ing the  law  of  him,  or  she  could  conceal  it. 
She  had  him  in  her  power,  and  she  made  him 
feel  it !  She  blackmailed  him  bitterly  from 
that  day. 

She  had  a  separation  arranged  on  her  own 
terms,  and  with  a  princely  income  as  alimony. 

She  went  home  to  live  with  her  father  in 
Boston;  and  there,  more  from  policy  than 
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from  principle,  eind  more  from  spite  than 
either,  she  lived  so  discreet  a  life,  that  the  very- 
worst  scandal-mongers  could  pick  no  flaw  in 
her  conduct;  for  she  was  determined  that 
Peter  Flint  should  never  have  the  slightest  ex- 
cuse to  bring  an  action  for  divorce  to  free 
himself  from  her,  and  marry  some  one  else  to 
fulfil  his  darling  wish  to  have  male  heirs. 

After  the  separation,  the  humiliated  and 
disappointed  husband  grew  much  more  bit- 
ter, reserved,  and  uuloviugthan  ever. 

His  little  ^^ivls,  thrown  exclusively  upon 
each  other  for  society  and  affection,  loved 
each  other  with  a  love  "  passing  the  love  of 
women." 

In  infancy  they  had  shared  the  same  cradle, 
in  childhood,  the  same  bed,  the  same  little 
table,  the  same  governess,  the  same  books,  the 
same  school-room.  They  always  dressed  ex- 
actly alike.  They  were  never  happy  if  they 
were  for  five  minutes  apart. 

Nurses  and  teachei-s  vfei^  wont  to  say  that 
Dora  and  Doe  had  but  one  soul  between  them. 

It  was  strange  their  father  did  not  love 
them;  but  it  v/as  true — he  could  not  forgive 
tliem  for  being  girls. 

Yet  his  pride  provided  for  their  education, 
and  it  was  whispered  by  those  that  professed 
to  know  the  banker  and  his  intensions,  that 
Peter  Flint  meant  to  make  them  co-heiresses  of 
his  colossal  fortune;  but  only  on  condition 
that  whomsoever  they  should  marry  should 
take  the  name  of  Flint,  and  succeed  him  at  the 
bank. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  the  twin  beauties 
made  their  debut  in  Washington  society  with 
great  eclat. 

A  grand  bal^  was  given  at  the  Flint  Palace 
in  honor  of  the  occasion ;  and  at  this,  their 
very  first  ball,  the  two  young  belles  met  the 
parties  who  were  to  be  their  fates. 

The  queenly  Theodora  contradicted  all  the 
common  theories  concerning  the  natural  se- 
lection of  opposites  in  marriage,  for  she  found 
her  mate  in  a  young  Southern  Creole  as  dark, 
or  darker,  than  herself.  The  gentle  Dorothea, 
or  Doe,  as  she  was  called,  found  hers  in  a  fair 
young  Bostonian. 

Laurenz  Levierre,  the  Creole,  was  the  only 
son  of  a  Louisiana  planter  of  princely  fortune. 
Alfred  Adair,  the  Yankee,  was  a  younger  son 
of  a,  Boston  merchant  of  moderate  wealth  and 
large  family. 

They  were  both  spending  a  part  of  the  fash- 
ionable season  in  Washington, 

These  young  gentlemen  soon  became  frequent 
and  at  length  daily  visitors  at  the  Flint  Palace. 

In  due  time  their  declarations  of  love  were 
made  to  the  daughters,  and  proposals  of  mar- 
riage laid  before  the  father. 

The  banker  had  already  set  on  foot  secret  in- 
quiries relative  to  the  whole  naorai,  social  and 
financial  status  of  these  young  men,  and  ap- 
parently he  had  found  it  to  be  satisfactory , 

But  now  had  to  be  announced  the  conditions, 
and  the  only  conditions  upon  which  the  banker 
would  consent  to  marriages  of  his  co  heiresses — 
namely,  that  before  such  marriages  the  pro- 
posed husbands  should  consent  to  assume  the 
name  of  Flint 

The  young  Bostonian  made  no  difiiculty  at 
all  on  this  subject.    There  were  sons  enough 


in  his  father's  house  to  keep  up  the  family 
name  Adair,  but,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  he 
wrote  and  consulted  his  parents,  and  soon  re- 
ceived the  written  approval  and  congratula- 
tions—for was  he  noc  about  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Croesus,  and  was  not  his  fortune 
made? 

But  the  young  Creole  was  an  only  son.  He 
could  not  hope  that  his  f  ather  would  consent 
to  his  change  of  name.  He  felt  that  his 
"  course  of  true  love  was  not  running  smooth: 
that  it  was  approaching  the 'rapids,'  "  How- 
ever, as  an  act  of  necessity,  he  wrote  and  laid 
the  whole  case  before  his  father,  with  the  as- 
surance that  his  life's  happiness  depended  on 
his  union  with  Theodora. 

In  duo  course  of  mail  he  received  an  answer. 
To  his  astonishment  and  great  joy  that  an- 
swer proved  to  be  a  prompt  and  unqualified 
approval  and  consent,  with  hearty  congrat- 
ulations. 

Young  Levierre  could  almost  have  wept  in 
the  depth  of  his  gratitude  !  Hi.s  father  had 
seldom  shown  him  proofs  of  afllection,  and 
never  one  so  strong  as  this. 

The  SOD  could  scarcely  understand  such  self- 
forgetting  magnanimity  1  Alas  I  he  had  too 
much  cause  to  comprehend  it  only  too  well 
before  many  months  passed  over  his  head  I 

NoWjhowever,  there  was  a  period  of  serenest 
joy  for  the  four  young  lovers, 

iEven  Peter  Flint  himself  was  happier  than 
he  had  been  for  many  loiag  years,  for  was  he 
not  about  to  have  the  deafest  wish  of  his 
heart  fulilUed  in  the  marriage  of  his  daughtei  s 
to  two  young  men  who,  in  addition  to  every 
other  desirable  qualification,  had  given  their 
consent  to  taking  his  own  name  to  hand  it 
down  to  posterity  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  Bostonian  being  the  fifth 
son  of  a  large  mercantile  family  would  brin,^^ 
but  a  younger  son's  portion  to'the  mai'riage, 
but  then  he  brought  financial  talent  that  was 
a  fortune  in  itself,  and  also  that  invaluable 
willingness  to  drop  his  own  name  for  that  of 
the  banker.  So  Peter  Flint  was  i^erfectly  sat- 
isfied with  his  tall,  fair-haired  son-in-law 
elect. 

The  young  Creole  brought  everything  1 
Everything  and  everything  else  !  A  colossal 
fortune  with  all  the  rest  (and  be  it  whispered 
very  low  at  this  point,  t'.ie  fabulously  wealthy 
banker,  the  Croesus,  the  Fortunatus,  had  now 
a  million  times  more  credit  than  moncii^ 
though  this  sinister  fact  was  neither  knovvn 
nor  suspected  by  any  one). 

Preparations  were  rapidly  progressing  for 
the  douVde  wedding  that  was  to  be  celebrate;! 
with  almost  regal  pomp. 

The  mother  and  one  sister  and  brother  of 
young  Adair  came  to  the  city  to  be  present  at 
the  marriage.  The  father  could  not  leave  his 
business,  but  he  sent  magnificent  wedding 
presents  to  both  brides. 

The  father  of  Laurenz  Levierre  also  sent 
splendid  gifts;  but  what  the  son  liked  better 
was  the  father's  promise  to  come  North  aiid 
be  preseut  at  the  wedding. 

About  this  time  the  two  young  men  formed 
the  idea  of  having  the  twin  beauties'  portraits 
taken  together  in  their  bridal  dresses,  as  a 
parting  present  to  their  father. 
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Tue  work  was  coiniiieneed  at  oace,  and  the 
brides  were  sketched  iu  the  very  heyday  of 
their  bloou:  aud  delight. 

In  the  early  days  of  December,  Pierre  Le- 
vierre,  the  father  "of  the  young  Creole,  arrived 
in  Washington. 

The  double  wedding  was  to  be  celebrated  on 
New  Year  s  eve,  iu  the  grand  saloon  of  the 
mansion. 

The  fashionable  world  was  all  excitement 
over  the  approaching  event. 

It  wiis  on  the  tenth  of  the  same  month  that 
Pierre  Levierre  met  his  daughter-in-law  elect 
for  the  first  time. 

Laiirenz  brought  him  to  the  house  on  the 
evening  when  the  family  were  assembled  in 
the  drawing-room. 

The  suri^rise  andadmii'ation  of  the  old  man  on 
beholding  the  young  beauty  was  unquestion- 
able and  most  Mattering. 

He  held  her  hand  and  gazed  into  her  lovely 
face  until  her  dark  eyes  fell  and  her  tender 
cheeks  flushed  uuder  his  warm  regard;  then 
he  drew  her  to  his  bosom  in  a  close  embrace, 
aud  pressed  his  lips  to  hers  in  a  clinging  kiss. 

The  poor  child  could  not  repulse  the  father 
of  her  betrothed  iu  the  presence  of  his  son ; 
but  her  eyes  Riled  with  tears  of  shame  and 
vexation,  as  she  gently  withdrew  herself  from 
the  arms  of  the  hideous  old  satyr,  upon  whose 
ugliness  she  could  scarcely  bear  to  look. 

Was  this  the  father  of  her  Laurenz  ?  Was 
this  the  man  whose  actions  had  been,  or  had 
appeared  to  be,  so  generous  that  she  had  felt 
ready  to  worship  as  well  as  to  reverence  him  ? 
—this  shrivelled,  black-wigged,  leering  old 
fop,  whose  foul  caress  had  shocked  and 
shamed  her  ? 

It  seemed  incredible  !  impossible  !  Why, 
he  filled  her  soul  with  disgust  and  abhorrence ! 
She  shi-unk  from  him  with  instinctive  fear 
and  Jiatred  ! 

And  oh  !  she  had  good  cause  !  Does  not  the 
bird  shudder  at  the  sight  of  its  enemy,  the 
cat  ?  its  destroyer,  the  snake  ? 

Can  it  be  comprehended?  If  history  did 
not  furnish  similar  instances  of  senile  de- 
pravity it  could  never  be  believed;  but  it  is 
true  that  this  aged  sensualist  was  seized  with  a 
sudden,  burning  and  consuming  passion  for 
his  son's  betrothed  bride  !  That  warm  em- 
brace, that  clinging  kiss,  had  kindled  up  the 
fire  in  the  feverish,  inflammable  old  bosom. 

He  was  staying  now  at  the  Indian  Queen 
Hotel,  but  he  came  to  see  Theodora  every 
evening. 

On  meeting  and  parting  with  her  each  night 
he  never  failed  to  avail  himself  of  his  privilege 
of  embracing  aud  kissing  the  reluctant  and 
shrinking  girl,  who  had  no  power  to  repel  tho 
caresses  of  her  betrothed's  father. 

So  day  by  day  his  sinful  passion  grew. 

Did  he  dream  of  resisting  it  ? 

No !  He  had  never  in  his  life  resisted  a 
tenmtation,  or  denied  himself  a  gratification. 

He  tried  every  day  to  see  Theodora  alone. 
But  this  tete  a-trfe  the  girl  managed  to  avoid. 

At  length  as  the  marriage  day  drew  nearer, 
Pierre  Levierre  deiiberately  resolved  to  make 
the  girl  his  own  bride. 

He  bad.  thought  avenues  of  information 
known  only  to  himself  and  a  detective  officer, 


learned  exactly  the  financial  condition  of  the 
banlcer,  and  knew  how  hollow  at  tne  core, 
how  ready  to  fall,  the  whole  splendid  edifice 
of  seeming  wealth  really  was.  He  knew  that 
the  money  he  had  intended  to  give  his  son,  on 
his  marriage  with  the  banker's  daughter,  was 
absolutely  needed  to  keep  the  banker's  credit 
up.  So,  to  come  considerable  extent,  he  had 
that  banker  in  his  power. 

On  the  twentieth  of  December,  just  eleven 
days  before  the  double  wedding  was  to  come 
off,  Pierre  Levierre  requested  the  favor  of  a 
private  interview  with  Peter  Flint, 

The  banker  accorded  it  with  prompt  court- 
esy, and  invited  his  guest  to  join  him  in  the 
library. 

There  the  two  old  men  sat  down  to  converse 
with  closed  doors. 

They  were  really  near  the  same  age,  but 
how  different  iu  appeai'auce  ! 

Peter  Flint,  tall,  portly,  majestic,  with  a 
fresh,  fair  complexfcon,  and  a  reverent  gray 
head  and  beard:  Pierre  Levierre,  small,  slight, 
stooping, -shrivelled,  Avith  sallow  skin,  blink- 
ing e.yes,  dyed  beard  aud  bewigged  head. 

"  You  wished  an  interview  with  me,  Mr. 
Levierre.  If  I  can  serve  you  in  any  way,  I 
should  be  happy  to  learn  how,"  said  Peter 
Flint,  I'isiug,  aud  standing  witn  his  back  to 
the  coal  fire,  and  with  his  right  hand  in  his 
bosom — a  favorite  attitude  with  him. 

The  truth  is  I  have  come  to  make  a  con- 
fession," said  Levierre. 

Peter  Flint  looked  attentive  and— puzzled  ! 

"  An  explanation  that  should  have  Vjeen 
made  at  an  earlier  date — only — only  it  was 
very  difficult,  and  the  longer  it  was  put  off 
the  more  difficult  it  grew,"  until  now  it  seems 
well-nigh  impossible  !  But  it  must  be  made 
all  the  same." 

Peter  Flint  began  to  look  anxious  and 
alarmed.  Was  the  wealthy  planter  in  peril  of 
bankruptcy  also  ?  Would  it  be  difficult  or  im- 
practicable to  pay  down  hi^  son's  wedding  por- 
tion ?  If  so,  there  seemed  nothing  but  ruin 
before  the  House  of  Flint! 

"  You  have  accepted  my  son  as  your  daugh- 
ter's husband,  without  clearly  understanding 
his  position  in  relation  to  myself." 

I  beg  you  will  be  explicit,  Mr.  Levierre," 
said  the  banker,  growing  more  and  more 
alarmed, 

"  Laurenz  is  not  my  legitimate  son." 

' '  Sir  !  !  "  exclaimed  the  banker,  recoiling 
and  frowning  as  he  gazed  on  the  confessed 
evil-doer, 

"Oh,  come,  come,  Flint !  No  virtuous  in- 
dignation, if  you  please  !  I  dare  say  you  have 
sown  a  few  wild  oats  yourself  in  your  titne  ! 
This  young  blade  is  a  pledge  of  mine  ! "  said 
Levierre,  with  an  ugly  leer, 

"  I  certainly  supposed  Mr,  Laurenz  Levierre 
to  be  your  lawful  son  and  heir,"  said  the  bank- 
er, with  cold  severity. 

"  Of  course  you  did  !  So  does  he  !  So  does 
everybody  !  No  one  knows  to  the  contrary, 
except  myself.  No  one  elsB  evei-  did  know  ex- 
cept his  mothej-,  and  she  has  been  in  her  grave 
these  ten  years  past,  poor  soul !  Best  place  for 
her  !  What's  a  woman  worth  to  herself  or 
any  one  else,  after  she  has  lost  her  beauty  ?" 

"If  what  you  tell  me  is  the  truth,  Mr.  Le- 
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vierre,  as  I  am  bound  to  believe  it  from  your 
lips,  then,  of  course,  all  thoughts  of  a  marriage 
between  my  daughter  and  your  son  must  be 
set  aside,  and  done  with  forever,"  said  Peter 
Flint,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height. 

"  I  thought  you  would  say  that !  I  should 
say  it  myself,  if  I  were  in  your  place  !  It  is  a 
pity,  too ;  for  I  was  prepared  to  settle  a  prince- 
ly fortune  on  the  young  bride,"  said  Le vierre, 
closely  watching  tha  effect  of  his  words  upon 

llis  1103.1*61* 

The  banker  winced.  The  fortune  gone, 
bankruptcy  seemed  inevitable. 

"  I  suppose,  then,  the  proposed  marriage  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  ? "  pursued  Levierre. 

"  Quite,"  said  the  banker,  in  a  faint  and 
hesitating  voice  that  seemed  to  invite  a  renew- 
al of  the  discussion. 

"  Then,  my  friend,  as  her  union  with  my 
son  is  impossible,  what  do  you  say  to  myself, 
as  a  candidate  for  your  daughter's  hand?" 
abruptly  inquired  the  old  man. 

"  Mr.  Levierre  !  !  !  "  exclaimed  Peter  Flint, 
in  unbounded  amazement. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  cry  out  and  stare  so  !  I 
am  not  the  first  old  David  that  ever  needed  a 
young  Abishag  to  w^arm  him  !  Nor  the  rti-.st 
gay  old  boy  that  wished  to  reform,  and  settle 
down  into  holy  matrimony,  which  your  ritual 
commends  to  be  honorable  among  all  men. 
Come,  Flint  !  This  is  rather  a  sudden  propos- 
al, I  grant !  But  then  I  have  little  time  to  lose 
at  my  age,  and  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
girl  and  find  myself  in  deadly  earnest !  Think 
of  it !  You  know  the  sum  I  was  about  to  set- 
tle on  her  had  she  become  the  wife  of  ray  son. 
That  is  out  of  the  question  now,  of  course,  for 
you  have  said  so  !  But  if  you  will  give  her  to 
me,  as  my  wife,  I  will  settle  ten  times  as  much 
on  her,  and  let  you  invest  the  money  as  you  see 
fit." 

"  '  Ten  times  a*  much,  and  let  me  invest  the 
money  as  I  see  fit. '  This  is  rescue!  "  muttered 
the  banker,  but  not  audibly, 

"  Come,  Flint,  what  do  you  say  ?" 

Peter  Flint  lifted  his  eyes  to  those  of  Pierre 
Levierre.  The  two  old  men— the  worldly  man 
and  the  sensual  man — exchanged  glances  and 
understood  each  other. 

When  the  World  and  the  Flesh  meet  in  con- 
sultation, the  Devil  is  sure  to  make  a  third. 

And  before  this  evil  council  rose,  Laureuz 
Levierre's  most  sacred  rights  had  been  be- 
trayed by  his  father,  and  Theodora  Flint  had 
been  sold  for  a  price  by  hers. 

It  was  all  arranged  between  them. 

On  leaving  the  library,  Pierre  Levierre  went 
into  the  drawing-room  where  his  son  was 
seated  by  the  side  of  Theodora,  and  said  to  the 
happy,  unsuspecting  youth: 

"  Laurenz,  my  boy,  I  want  you  to  take  your 
hat  and  walk  down  with  me  as  far  as  the 
hotel." 

The  young  man  sprang  up  eagerly  to  obey 
his  father,  intending  to  fly  back  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  presence  of  his  affianced  bride. 

Alas  !  he  never  saw  her  face  again  in  life. 

His  father,  after  a  bow  and  a  leer  at  his  in- 
tended victim,  drew  him  out. 

They  walked  together  down  quiet  back 
streets  to  the  hotel.  On  their  way  the  father 
told  the  son  the  sinful,  shameful,  cruel  secret 


of  his  birth,  and  the  repudiation  of  his  prom- 
ised marriage  by  Mr.  Flint,  on  that  account. 

The  amazement,  humiliation  and  despair  of 
the  youth  passed  all  power  of  words  to  repre- 
sent. 

*'  And  with  this  blot  upon  my  birth,  you 
could  let  me  engage  myself  to  marry  a  young 
lady  of  irreproachable  lineage,"  groaned  the 
young  man,  in  great  bitterness  of  spirit. 

"  My  boy,"  replied  Pierre  Levierre,  hypo- 
critically, "  I  knew  nothing  about  your  court- 
ship, until  you  wrote  to  me  that  you  had  won 
the  girl's  affections,  and  that  your  happiness 
depended  on  your  union  with  her.  It  was  too 
late  then  to  prevent  mischief.  I  did  what  I 
could.  I  gave  in  to  all  old  Flint's  whims,  con- 
sented to  settle  a  large  sum  upon  the  girl — 
consented  that  you  should  take  the  name  of 
Flint,  and  thought  that  when  konor  compelled 
me  to  reveal  the  secret  of  your  birth,  he 
would  overlook  the  reproach  that  was  not  a 
public  one." 

And  then,  among  other  wild  impulses,  Laur- 
enz would  have  rushed  back  to  the  Flint  pal- 
ace to  hear  from  Peter  Flint's  own  lips  the 
confirmation  of  his  banishment. 

But  his  father  explained  to  him  that  this 
could  not  be  done;  that  the  Flint  servants  had 
already  received  orders  not  to  admit  him  to 
the  house. 

"  And  you  Icnew  this,  and  let  me  leave  Theo- 
dora, without  even  bidding  her  good-by ! "  ex- 
claimed the  youth,  in  bitter  anguish  of  heart. 

"It  would  not  have  done  to  have  had  a 
scene!"  replied  the  father;  and  then  by  pa- 
tient efforts  and  slow  degrees  he  drew  his  dis- 
tracted son  on  to  the  hotel  and  up  to  the  se- 
clusion of  a  private  parlor. 

In  the  meantime,  immediately  on  the  de- 
parture of  Pierre  Levierre  and  his  son,  Peter 
Flint  sent  for  his  daughter  Theodora  to  come 
to  him  in  the  library. 

When  she  came  in,  smiling  and  happy,  he 
bade  her  sit  down  and  listen,  and  then  he  told 
her  of  the  strange  discovery  that  had  been 
made  to  him  and  that  must  arrest  the  intended 
marriage  between  Laurenz  Levierre  and  her- 
self. 

The  despair  of  the  girl  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  young  man.  So  great  was  it,  that  her  fa- 
ther did  not  dare  just  then  to  breathe  to  her 
the  thought  of  another  marriage,  although  he 
was  fully  resolved,  in  his  own  mind,  that  this 
marriage  should  take  place  on  the  very  day 
that  had  been  fixed  for  the  first  one. 

Peter  Flint,  as  we  said  before,  was  a  very 
hard  man.  He  loved  his  daughters  very  little. 
He  loved  money  very  much. 

The  means  he  now  took  to  bring  about  his 
ends— the  marriage  of  Theodora  with  old 
Pierre  Levierre,  on  the  evening  that  had  been 
appointed  for  her  marriage  with  Laurenz— 
were  unscrupulous,  harsh  and  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

She  was  told  that  her  union  with  the  wealthy 
old  planter  was  neccessary  to  keep  her  father's 
house  from  bankruptcy;  and  when  she  raved 
in  anguish  at  the  thought  of  it,  she  was  con- 
fined in  an  attic-room,  lest  in  her  desperation 
she  should  escape,  and  run  away. 

Here  she  was  isolated  from  all  companion- 
ship, even  from  that  of  her  beloved  sister, 
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from  whom  she  had  never  beiore  been  separ- 
ated. 

A  rumor  went  through  the  house  that  she 
was  indisposed. 

Even  Dorothea  believed  this  to  be  the  truth, 
but  could  not  understand  why  she  herself  was 
not  permitted  to  attend  her  ailing  sister.  She 
feared  that  Theodora  was  sutf ering  from  some 
contagious  disease,  from  which  their  father 
wished  to  guard  the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Meanwhile,  the  imprisoned  girl  could  hear 
nothing  of  her  lover;  whether  he  made  any 
sort  of  effort  to  comm  unicate  with  her,  she 
could  not  know. 

So  the  time  passed  in  a  terrible  suspense, 
until  the  very  day  o£  the  wedding  arrivbd. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  old  negro- 
woman,  Suzette,  who  attended  her  in  her 
room,  brought  a  little  note,  whispering, 

"  Read  it,  and  burn  it.  Miss  Dora,  for  it  is 
as  much  as  my  life  is  worth  to  have  brought 
it." 

The  captive  girl  cast  a  grateful  look  upon 
her  attendant,  and  opened  the  note.  It  was 
from  her  lover,  and  ran  as  follows; 

"  Soul  of  my  soul !  I  have  been  trying  to 
see  you,  or  to  communicate  with  you,  ever 
since  we  were  betrayed  into  parting,  by  the 
treacherous  hands  of  false  relatives.  1  have 
learned  the  deeper  treachery  that  is  meditated 
for  to-night.  I  have  a  plan  for  >our  deliver- 
ance. Consent  to  all  that  they  require  of  you 
up  to  a  certain  jMint.  Array  yourself  in 
bridal  robes.  Descend  with  the  wedding- 
party  to  the  drawing-room,  and  fear  not;  for 
then  and  there  will  I  accomplish  our  deliver- 
ance." 

That  was  all ;  but  it  produced  a  great  chance 
in  this  woeful  young  face,  which  grew  hope- 
ful again. 

Later  in  the  same  day,  her  father  came,  and 
asked  her  if  she  was  prepared  to  receive  Pierre 
Levierre  as  her  husband. 

She  answered,  evasively,  that  she  was  re- 
signed to  her  fate,  and  would  go  before  the 
minister  with  the  others,  if  he  pleased. 

He  was  so  well  satisfied  with  this  reply, 
that  he  put  into  her  hands  a  splendid  set  of 
diamonds,  his  own  especial  wedding-gift  to 
her,  which  he  begged  her  to  wear  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Then  he  left  her. 

But  still,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  he  did 
not  release  her  until  late  at  night,  when  all  the 
wedding-guests  were  assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

Then  he  took  her  to  the  door  of  the  best 
guest-chamber,  which,  upon  that  evening,  had 
lie^n  converted  into  a  dressing-room  for  the 
brides  and  bridesmaids. 

Here  Suzette  attended  her,  and  dressed  her 
for  the  bridal.  Here,  also,  she  met  her  sister 
for  the  first  time  in  ten  days,  and  to  all  her 
anxious  inquiries,  answered  only  that  her  fa- 
ther had  kept  her  isolated  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. 

The  presence  of  the  bridesmaids  prevented 
any  more  especial  explanations. 

As  the  moment  approached  for  the  party  to 
descend  into  the  drawing-room,  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  unhappy  girl  grew  to  anguish. 


(  *'  We  have  not  seen  Laurenz  once,  since  you 
were  taken  ill,  Dora !  But,  I  suppose,  he  will 
be  sure  to  be  on  hand  when  we*  go  down  !" 
whispered  her  sister,  as  they  were  about  to 
leave  the  room, 

"  I  suppose  so,  "  replied  the  miserable  bride, 
as  she  lingered  behind  the  others. 

When  they  had  all  passed  out,  except  Theo- 
dora, she  felt  some  one  touch  her  on  the  shoul- 
der. She  turned,  and  saw  Suzette,  who  hand- 
ed her  a  tiny  note.  She  snatched  it  eagerly, 
took  it  to  the  wax-candle,  on  the  bracket  of  the 
di'ess-table,  and  read,  written  upon  the  out- 
side, 

"  Open  carefully.^' 

She  unfolded  the  missive  slowly,  and  took 
from  it  a  tiny,  transparent  capsule,  in  which 
a  _  drop  of  some  liquid  was  enclosed .  She 
slipped  the  capsule  in  the  hollow  between  the 
inside  of  her  glove  and  the  palm  of  her  hand, 
and  then  she  read  the  note.  It  was  short,  and 
as  follows  : 

"Soul  of  my  soul  !I  planned  to  meet  you, 
and  deliver  you,  in  the  flesh,  to-night.  I  have 
failed.  I  send  you  inside  this  the  key  that  will 
unlock  the  prison  of  life.  Come  out,  and  meet 
me  in  the  spirit.  I  will  wait  for  you  at  the 
gate." 

She  pressed  the  note  to  her  heart,  and  to  her 
lips,  and  hurried,  with  bright  smiles,  to  meet 
her  attendants,  who  had  turned  back  to  look 
for  her. 

They  went  down-stairs  together. 
In  the  grand  hall  below,  a  group  of  gentle- 
men were  waiting — groomsmen — who  joined 
hands  with  bridesmaids,  and  led  the  Way  into 
the  saloon— Albert  Adair,  who  drew  Dorothea 
to  his  side,  and  followed.  Lastly,  old  Pierre 
Levierre,  looking  more  like  a  satyr  than  ever, 
who  drew  Theodora's  delicate  hand  under  his 
arm,  and  brought  up  the  rear — this  change  of 
bridegrooms  seemed  unnoticed  by  those  who 
had  gone  before. 

A  line  was  made  through  the  crowd  that 
filled  the  gorgeously- decorated  and  brilliantly- 
lighted  saloon  for  the  bridal-party  to  pass  up 
and  foi-m  before  the  clerical  group,  on  the  rug. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  bishop, 
assisted  by  two  other  ministers. 

The  opening  exhortation-  and  prayers  were 
read  for  both  together. 

Then  the  special  questions  were  put  to  Alfred 
and  Dorothea,  who  duly  answered  them,  and 
the  bride  was  given  away  by  the  father,  and  the 
ring  was  put  on  her  finger  by  the  groom,  and 
their  mutual  vows  were  made. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  Pieri'e  and  Theodora ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  touched  her  hand  than, 
with  a  terrible  shriek,  she  fell  at  his  feet ! 

Her  sister  stooped  in  alarm,  and  her  father 
in  rage,  to  raise  her  from  the  floor  ;  but  she  was 
already  dead. 

The  double  marriage-ceremony  went  no  fur- 
ther that  night. 

The  utmost  confusion  prevailed.  People, 
who  had  been  sufficiently  surprised  and  per- 
plexed, by  seeing  the  father  stand  as  bride- 
groom, instead  of  the  son,  were  now  at  their 
wits'  ends  to  know  what  had  been  the  cause  of 
this  tragic  ending  of  the  wedding-party. 

A  young  chemist,  who  happened  to  be  among 
the  wedding-guests,  and  one  of  the  first  who 
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had  flown  to  the  assistance  of  the  fallen  bride, 
detected  a  faint  odor  of  bitter  almonds  about 
the  beautiful  bu  t  still  lips,  and  whispered, 
Prussic  acid.'' 

A  servant  was  dispatched  in  haste  for  the 
nearest  doctor. 

In  rushing  out  of  the  front  door,  he  stum- 
bled, and  fell  headlong  over  a  prostrate  form. 
Rising  with  difficulty,  he  called  others  to  his 
assistance. 

They  lifted  between  them  the  body  over 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  bore  it  into  the  hall, 
where  the  brilliant  light  fell  upon  and  dis- 
covered the  cold,  dead  face  of  Laurenz 
Levierre. 

The  same  faint  odor  of  bitter  almonds  hung 
about  his  dark  moustache. 

Pntssic  acid,  "  said  the  young  chemist 
agfeiin,  as  he  bent  over  the  dead. 

Yes,  he  had  planned,  and  he  had  achieved  the 
deliverance  of  Ijoth!  He  had  sent  his  love  the 
key  to  unlock  the  pi'ison  of  her  material  life, 
and  he  had  waited  at  the  gate  to  meet  her  ! 

The  wedding  party  broke  up  in  conster- 
nation. The  wedding-guests  hurried  home  in 
dismay. 

The  dead  were  laid  out  in  the  drawing-room 
— he  in  the  suit  in  which  he  died,  she  in  her 
bridal-dress. 

The  coroner's  inquest  sat  the  next  day.  The 
verdict — Suicide. 

The  lovers  were  buried  side  by  side  in  the 
old  Congressional  Cemetery,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city. 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  all  attention 
was  concentrated  upon  the  condition  of 
Dorothea. 

On  the  night  of  those  tragic  bridals  she  had 
been  seized  with  a  succession  of  convulsions, 
that  her  attendants  supposed  to  be  nothing 
W(-rse  than  hysterics,  and  hoped  would  yield 
to  the  sedatives  they  administered. 

But  it  was  not  so. 

Before  morning  she  was  near  the  point  of 
death  with  brain  fever,  and  though  she  came 
out  of  it  with  her  life,  she  never  recovered  her 
reason. 

Poor  Doe  lingered  a  few  weeks  in  hopeless 
dementia,  and  then  passed  quietly  to  eternal 
peace. 

And  what  of  those  two  insane  old  men  whose 
pa&sion  and  ambition  had  wrought  all  this 
ruin  ?  Did  they  ever  suffer  from  the  pangs  of 
remorse  ? 

I    None  ever  knew ! 

A  few  weeks  after  this  domestic  tragedy 
Pierre  Levierre,  while  still  sojourning  at  the 
Indian  Queen  Hotel,  went  off  suddenly  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy. 

His. remains  were  interred  in  the  Congres- 
sional Cemetery,  not  far  from  those  of  the  hap- 
less lovers,  and  his  large  fortune  went  to  dis- 
tant relations,  whom  he  had  hated  all  his 
life. 

As  for  Peter  Flint,  broken  in  spirit  and  in  fort- 
une, he  could  make  no  sort  of  stand  against 
the  impending  ruin. 

The  financial  storm  burst  in  a  few  days  and 
swept  away  every  vestige  of  his  property. 

His  princely  palace  was  sold  under  the  ham- 
mer, and  bought,  just  as  it  stood,  with  all  its 
furniture,  books  and  pictures,   by  another 


wealthy  man,  who  had  intended  to  make  it 
his  winter  home. 

But  after  spending  a  few  months  he  sudden- 
ly left  the  house,  with  all  his  family,  and  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  to  rent,  lease, 
or  sell,  furnished,  or  unfurnished,  as  he  might 
be  able  to  do. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  old  Flint  Pal- 
ace, with  its  frequent  change  of  tenants  and  its 
emptiness  and  abandonment,  is  already  known 
to  the  reader. 

Of  old  Peter  Flint's  fate  nothing  certain  was 
ever  known. 

He  disappexired. 

Some  said  that  he  left  Washington  and 
di-ifted  into  a  Northern  almshouse,  where, 
under  an  assumed  name,  he  lived  to  an  ex- 
treme age,  and  then  died  and  was  buried  in 
I  he  potters' field. 

But  this  was  not  proven. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  tale  told  by 
the  old  crone  at  Miliy's  winter  fire. 

An  hour  after  Peggy  Stone's  departure,  Mr. 
Ruthven  came  down  to  breakfast,  in  full  dress 
and  in  a  great  hurry,  to  snatch  a  cup  of  coffee 
before  going  to  attend  the  President's  New 
Year's  reception. 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  you  last  night, 
dear  Milly  ?  Did  you  fall  asleep  and  drop  off" 
your  chair,  or  what  ?"  he  inquired,  as  he 
stood  by  the  table  with  the  cup  in  his  hand. 

"  I  had  a  dreadful  dream,  Adolphe !  There 
is  too  nmch  of  it  to  tell  now.  I  will  wait  un- 
til we  can  sit  down  quietly  together  this  even- 
ing," she  answered,  evasively. 

He  kissed  her  good-by,  and  went  away  to 
spend  the  whole  day  in  making  New  Year's 
calls,  oegianing  at  the  executive  mansion. 

That  night,  after  tea,  when  they  were  seated 
at  the  fire  of  a  cozy  little  parlor,  back  of  the 
long  drawing-room,  Milly  told  Ruthven  all 
the  particulars  of  her  terrible  experience  of 
the  past  night. 

"  I  called  it  a  dream,"  she  said,  "  but  it  was 
a  horrible  panorama  of  spectral  visions 
enough  to  curdle  the  blood  and  craze  the 
brain  of  the  strongest  man  I  " 

"  Nonsense  !  my  dear  love:  it  was  a  clear 
case  of  night-mare  !  "  said  Ruthven,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  How  is  it,  then,  that  every  one,  who  has 
slept  in  that  room  on  old  year  night  at  the 
hour  of  its  passing  into  the  new,  has  had  that 
same  night-mare  ?  "  inquired  Milly. 

"Oh, '  ask  me  something  easier  !  "'  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  How  is  it  that  my  vision,  or  dream,  hap- 
pened to  repeat,  in  the  phantom  wedding,  the 
tragic  incidents  of  that  real  one,  of  which  I 
had  never  even  heard  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  But  cZicZ  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  shall  hear,"  she  said,  and  then  she  told 
him  the  fearful  story  that  she  had  heard  from 
Peggy  Stone. 

"  Now  how  do  you  account  for  that  ?  "  she 
demanded. 

"My  dear  Milly,  I  do  not  pretend  to  account 
for  it  I  There  are  many  mysteries  in  nature 
and  in  life  that  we  cannot  comprehend,  yet 
which  are  not  to  be  set  down  as  supernatural 
for  that  reason— but  what  I  do  comprehend 
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is,  that  you  oauuot  hereafter  occupy  these 
premises  iu  peace."  ^ 

'•No,  iudeeil,  I  cannot,  Adolpne;  but,  oh, 
the  sacrifice  of  giving  up  this  charming 
liome  !  " 

"Fortunately  there  need  be  no  sacrifice  ! 

)W'  listen.  By  the  merest  chance,  I  met  our 
a^eut,  Kant,  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  re- 
ception to-day.  He  told  me,  with  a  smile,  that 
I  had  secured  this  property  in  good  time,  for 
that  only  within  a  few  days  past  the  agent  of 
a  company  who  wished  to  erect  a  first-class 
hotel  here  had  offered  very  handsottie  terms 
for  the  purchase  of  it.  He  said  he  had  then 
informed  this  negotiator  that  the  place  was 
leased  for  a  term  of  years.  Well,  he  said  that 
only  yesterday  the  man  had  returned  with  the 
offer  of  a  very  handsome  bonus  to  the  tenant 
if  he  would  give  up  the  lease.  Mr.  Kent 
promised  to  mention  it  to  me,  though  without 
hope  of  success,  and  he  did." 

"  Oh  !  Adolphe,  how  providential  '  You 
will  give  up  the  lease  at  once,  will  you  not  ? " 


"  Certainly  !  I  refused  to-day,  but  to-mor- 
row I  will  go  and  retract  my  refusal." 


Ruthven  kept  his  word.  The  old  Flint  Pal- 
ace was  taken  off  his  hands  at  a  great  profit 
to  himself. 

The  very  next  day  the  young  pair  returned 
to  their  apartments  at  the  Indian  Queen  Ho- 
tel, where  they  contented  themselves  to  re- 
main during  the  winter. 

The  next  spring  Ruthven  bought  a  new 
piece  of  ground  and  contracted  for  the  build- 
ing of  an  elegant  new  mansion,  "that  they 
could  be  sui'e  had  never  had  a  tragedy,  and 
could  never  have  a  ghost,"  as  Milly  said. 

While  the  builders  wex'e  at  work,  the  young 
pair  made  a  summer  fcour,  but  returned  in  the 
autumn  and  took  possession  of  their  new  house, 
in  time  to  extend  its  hospitalities  to  little 
Adolphe  Rogers  Ruthven,  junior,  on  his  ai-- 
rival  in  this  world. 

A  vast  hotel  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Old  Flint  Palace. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
"  My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet." 

"It's  a  tremendously  good  thing  for  her,-' 
says  Mr.  Wilding.  "She's  got  the  match  of 
the  season.  There  she  is,  standing  over  there. 
Do  you  see  ?  Little  girl  in  white,  with  daisies 
all  over  her." 

"  Eh  ?  Oh,  yes,"  says  Sir  George,  looking 
in  quite  the  contrary  direction  at  an  over- 
blown young  thins:  of  thirty  or  thereabouts, — 
wyt  to  Ije  uncharitable. 

"  Not  there,  my  dear  fellow.    There! ''^ 

"  Eh  ?  Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  says  Sir  George, 
in  exactly  the  same  tone.  "  Why,  she's  a 
child!" 

"  Barely  seventeen.  But  her  people  put  her 
up  first  chance  on  account  of  her  remarkably 
fine  eyes  and  the  six  sisters  yet  to  comf.  Pon- 
sonby's  got  a  lot  of  money,  and  looks  as  if  he 
adoreij  her.  " 

"  He  doeft,^^  says  Sir  George,  staring  at  the 

S)un^  l)eauty's  present  partner, — a  stalwart 
ephi.^topheles,  who  is  decidedly  epris  with 
her;  "  but  she  don't  look  as  if  she  adored  fiim, 
—eh?" 

"  Tlutt  isn't  her  fiance.  He  is  lounging 
against  the  door- way  on  your  right,  talking 
t  '>  that  tall  dark  girl  in  yellow,— Miss  Nugent." 

"Why  on  earth  can't  he  talk  to  his  own 


girl  ?"  says  Sir  George  testily;  who  is  growing 
angry  at  the  many  mistakes  he  is  mak 
ing. 

Mr.  Wilding  laughs.  "Miss  Nugent  was 
s^erynear  being  that,"  he  says.  "She  is  his 
cousin,  an  heiress  in  her  own  right,  and,  I  dare 
say,  the  girl  he  would  have  married  but  for 
the  beaux  yeux  of  that  little  baby  over  there 
ThePonsonbys  had  it  all  arranged.  It's  just 
another  case  of  '  man  proposes,'  you  know  " 

told  me  the  baby's  name" 
says  bir  George,  who  has  never  taken  his-eyes 
off  her  snice  first  they  fell  on  her. 

"  Disney,— Alys  Disney." 

"Her  costume  suits  her.  Is  she  a  Mar- 
guerite ? " 

"Not  Goethe's  Marguerite,"  says  Wilding 
coldly,  and  with  a  half-frown. 

I  meant  nothing  halt  so  indelicate,  believe 
me, '  says  Sir  George,  with  an  amused  smile; 

you  need  not  ruffle  your  feathers  like  that 
J^Tl^^  ^^^'^  charming,  innocent 

fleld-fiowers  one  sees  sometimes  in— er~Birket 
Foster's  pictures,  and  that.  Pm  told  they 
grow  m  meadows;  but  I  never  saw  a  meadow: 
beastly  bumpkins  always  cut  'em  down  before 
one  can  get  to  the  country.  There's  some- 
thing—er— very  special  about  her  mouth,  isn't 
there, — eh?" 

"Ii-eally  don't  know,"  says  Mr.  Wilding. 
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"Come  into  the  supper-room  and  have  some- 
thing.   I  feel  awfully  used  up." 

Taking  forcible  possession  of  the  little 
baronet,  he  pilots  him  successfully  through 
massive  dowagers  and  languishing  wall-flowers 
to  the  room  beyond  without  making  a  mis- 
take. Mr.  Wilding  is  a  young  man  of  much 
merit,  whose  manner  ladies  call  "  invaluable" 
and  girls  "  charming."  By  these  last  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  general  favorite,- -principally, 
perhaps,  because,  though  now  twenty-nine,  he 
has  never  yet  selected  from  among  them  a 
parliciilar  favorite.  '  He  is  still  all  their  own, 
and  belongs  to  everybody  because  he  belongs  to 
nobody.  . 

By  the  time  he  and  his  companion  have 
gained  the  happy  land  of  chicken  and  cham- 
pagne, it  occurs  to  Sir  George  Grande  that 
he  had  not  wanted  to  come. 

' '  I  wish  you  hadn't  shown  such  senseless 
haste,"  he  says.    "  I  hadn't  half  done  looking 
at  that  little  girl  in  the  daisies.   She's  pretty." 
"Don't  give  yourself  airs,"  says  Wildiug. 
Pretty!   She's  the  new  Beauty !  with  a  great 
big  B.    Don't  make  a  mistake  about  it.  You 
are  to  rave  whenever  you  hear  her  name 
mentioned,  or  they  will  argue  you  unknown.'' 
"I  wish  they  would,"  says  Sir  George,  with 
a   faint   grimace.    "I've   put  in  my  year 
abroad,  like  a  good  little  boy;  but  the  welcome 
accorded  me  by  the  duchess  on  my  return 
could  hardly  be  calldd  scorching." 

"One's own  people  are  always  the  hardest 
on  one's  little  peccadilloes,"  says  Mr.  Wilding, 
staring  at  his  glass. 

"  I  call  it  real  nasty  of  her,  anyway,"  says 
Sir  George,  "  considering  it  was  to  please  her 
I  cleared  out  and  lost  my  season  last  year." 

"  Well,  you  know  you  had  been  going  it  a 
bit,"  says  Wilding  apologetically.  "Two 
fortunes,  by  Jove!  before  you  were  twenty-six; 
and— and  that  other  little  affair.  But  I  think, 
now  your  banishment  is  at  an  end,  open  cen- 
sure should  be  at  an  end  too.  I  gave  your 
si&ter  credit  for  better  feeling." 

"She's  one  of  the  goody-goodies.  Never 
expect  anything  from  them  but  a  scandal  in 
the  long  run.  And  when  they  do  give  place  to 
the  devil,  it  is  with  a  vengeance.  Charity, 
because  it  is  the  greatest,  is  the  rarest  of  all 
virtues,  and  the  duchess  lacks  it.  However,  I 
am  independent  of  her  and  all  since  I  came  in 
for  the  Trevor  estates.  I  wonder  bow  long 
this  third  fortune  will  last  me !  Eh,  Wildiug  ? 
Never  mind;  let  us  talk  about  that  pretty 
child  upstairs.  Know  her  ?" 
"  She  is  my  cousin,"  says  Wilding. 
"Then  she  is 'a  dangerous  thing,'  as  some 
old  rhyme  says,— and  justly  so  in  this  case,  I 
should  say;  though  I  believe  you  are  fire- 
proof. Take  me  back  to  the  ball-room  and  in- 
troduce me  to  her." 

"You  have  proved  yourself  anything  but 
fire- proof,  and  she  is  a  forbidden  sweet,"  says 
Wildiug. '  "  Better  keep  your  fingers  out  of 
the  blaze." 

"  But,  alas !  she  is  another's,  and  she  never 
can  be  mine!  that  is  what  you  mean,— eh?" 
says  Sir  George,  laughing  with  exceeding 
lighthearteduess.  "Well,  I'll  risk  even  that; 
and  if  I  fall  beneath  her  chariot-wheels,  my 
blood  be  on  ray  own  head." 


Still  Mr.  Wilding  palpably  hesitates  and 
makes  no  reply. 

"  Not  moral  enough  for  sweet  seventeen;  is 
that  it  ?  "  says  his  friend,  with  a  very  faint 
sneer.  "Don't  try  to  disguise  the  fact,  old 
man :  one  can  read  it  on  your  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance. You  will  never  reach  the  woolsack, 
Wilding,  if  you  give  way  to  your  emotions 
like  this." 

"You  go  something  beyond  the  mark,"  says 
Wilding  reflectively. 

"Do  I?  I  am  willing— nay,  anxious— to 
believe  you.  Make  me  known  to  your  cousin, 
then.  I  swear" — half -mockingly — "  I  will  be 
as  good  as  gold  in  her  sainted  presence,  and 
never  once  cease  to  remember  that  she  has 
been  labeled  as  a  '  good  man's  bride.'" 

"  Come,  then.  A  promise  is  a  promise," 
say  Wildiug. 

And  presently  they  find  themselves  face  to 
face  with  Miss'Disney  and  her  intended,  in  a 
small  conservatory,  and  Sir  George  has  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  Miss  Disney  is  now 
in  full  possession  of  the  fact  that  his  name  is 
Grande. 

He  has  taken  her  card,  and  now  says,  "  May 
I  ?"  standing  before  her  with  pencil  uplifted, 
waiting  her  permission  to  engrave  his  name 
thereon. 

"  With  pleasure,"  says  Miss  Disney  courte- 
ously but  indifferently.  With  the  young,  how- 
ever, it  is  as  natural  to  smile  as  to  breathe:  so 
she  smiles  at  him. 

Having  made  his  own  of  this  careless  con- 
cession on  her  part,  Sir  George  lets  his  eyes 
wander  back  again  to  her  programme.  ' '  It 
sounds  incredible,"  he  says  at  length,  "  but  it 
seems  as  if  you  are  disengaged  for  this  dance. 
I  can  see  no  name  before  it.  If  so,  may  I 
have  it?" 

"  Am  I  disengaged  ?— then  yes,"  returns  she 
thoughtlessly. 

"  You  aveeneraged  to  me  for  the  next,"  in- 
terferes Ponsonby  at  this  moment,  in  a  dull 
but  hurried  tone  which  he  strives  hard  to  re- 
lieve from  a  suspicion  of  offense. 

"Yes?  Isit'^  But  of  course,  I  quite  for- 
got. The  next,  then,  Sir  George,  for  which  I 
am  free,  which  will  be  the  fourteenth, — if  we 
stay  so  long.  You  see,"  bending  slightly 
toward  him  with  a  childish,  restless  move- 
ment, ^^1  never  put  down  Mr.  Ponsonby's 
name." 

"  I  quite  understand,"  says  Sir  George,  with 
a  gesture  of  the  hand  and  a  smile.  And  then 
the  interview  is  over,  and  Miss  Disney  is  in 
her  lover's  arms,  waltzing  languidly  to  the 
strains  of  the  band  sent  down  to  the  castle 
from  town. 

He  cuts  the  dance  somewhat  short,  and 
draws  her,  not  unwillingly,  to  the  open  win- 
dow of  a  room  that,  leading  to  the  balcony,  is 
suggestive  of  an  easy  descent  by  stone  steps  to 
the  pleasaunce  beneath. 

Into  the  night  and  into  the  slumberous 
garden  he  leads  her,  where  mignonette  and  late 
sweet-roses  give  forth  unconscious  perfume  to 
the  drowsy  air. 

A  pale  young  moon  is  hanging  in  the  heavens 
above,  her  beams  falling  tenderly  upon  the 
sleeping  earth.    Ever  and  anon  a  fleecy  cloud 
'  glides  over  her,  thi'eatening  to  blot  her  from 
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her  place;  but  again,  ere  doubt  has  time  for 
growth,  it  hurries  ou,  and,  — 

McUiiiff  like  a  wrcatQ  of  siiow.it  haiiffs 
In  fol'ls  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 
The  orb  witli  richer  beauties  than  her  own, — 
Then,  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene. 
"  Do  you  feel  the  softness  of  the  air  ?"  says 
the  girl,  turning  to  him  with  a  touch  of  im- 
pulsive gladness  in  her  tone.  "  I  like  a  garden 
at  midnight,  and  I  like  the  country  better  than 
the  town.  The  season  weained  me.  Itwasal 
ways  the  same.  Monotony,  some  say,  belongs 
altogether  to  fields  and  woods  and  streams; 
but  it  is  not  really  so.  Here  everything  speaks 
to  me ;  it  is  only  those  others  who  cannot  un- 
derstand— "  Here  she  Checks  herself,  as 
though  some  sudden  recollection  returns  to  her. 
"  Are  you  laughing  at  me  f  she  says.  "  I  am, 
I  k)iow,  in  one  of  the  moods  auntie  calls  funny. 
Well,  even  if  you  do  smile  at  my  folly,  I  shan't 
mind  you.  Look  at  these  garden-marguerites; 
are  they  not  lovely  in  the  moonlight  ?  Wait. 
Let  me  try  your  fortune  with  one."  She 
plucks  it  petal  by  petal,  murmuring,  as  she 
does  so,  the  old  refrain,  He  loves  me— a  little 
— indifferently— passionately — not  at  all."  As 
the  last  leaf  comes,  it  brings  her  '  '  indifferent- 
ly." "O  you  bad  boy!"  she  says;  "and 
after  all  your  protestations  !  " 

"  It  is  a  lying  prophet,"  says  Ponsonby,  who 
is  a  tall,  grave  young  man  of  twenty-seven, 
with  very  loving  gray  eyes,  sensitive  lips,  and 
an  earnest  expression.  He  looks  decidedly 
older  than  he  is,  whilst  she,  who  is  only  seven- 
teen, looks  decidedly  younger. 

"  Well,  it  is  only  natural  you  should  make 
out  a  good  story  for  yourself,  "  she  says,  with 
a  nuschievous  glance.  "  Now  to  see  how  she 
regards  won."  She  picks  another  marguerite 
from  the' group  near  her  as  she  speaks,  and,  as 
she  flings  its  mutilated  remains  away,  says, 
gayly,  "She  loves  you," 

There  !  that  is  more  than  you  deserve;  you 
have  got  the  best  assurance  of  all,  to  m  y  think- 
ing.'Passionately 'is  such  rubbish.  Don't  you 
think  so  ? " 

"  I  am  not  sure,  "  says  Mr.  Ponsonby,  with 
his  eyes  on  her. 

"  No  ?  Well,  I  hope  you  don't  love  me  pas- 
sionately, because  1  should  hate  it.  There  is 
such  a  pretense  about  it.  It  is  mere  sound. 
One  can't  pass  perfection,  you  now.  I  know 
/couldn't  love  any  one  to  distraction,  as  they 
call  it,  to  save  my  life.  O,  listen  to  that  night- 
ingale!" She  turns  from  him  and  gazes  with 
eager  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  comes  that 
heavenly  music,  while  her  lover  gazes  at  her 
with  eyes  into  which  a  certain  sadness  has 
fallen. 

There  she  stands,  a  flower  among  her  fel- 
lows, radiant,  beautiful,  in  the  clear  light  of 
the  pure  moon, — such  a  child!— with  her 
little  curly  head  and  smiling  lips  and  large, 
dewy  eyes.  Already  where  are  her  thoughts? 
flying— flying  ever,— now  to  sweet  Philomel, 
now  perchance  to — 

She  has  given  herself  to  him,  but  is  she 
really  hisi  The  body  minus  the  soul  is  but  a 
sorry  bargain,  and  whether  he  has  ever  hon- 
estly touched  her  heart  has  been  a  question 
with  the  young  man  ever  since  that  first  day 
when  she  promised  to  be  his. 


"Your  cousin  looks  as  if  she  could,  "  she 
says,  turning,  not,  so  much  suddenly  as  with 
a  certain  sense  of  vitality,  toward  him. 
"  Could  what?"— with  a  start, 
"  Love  passionately.   Katheriue  Nugent, 
I  mean." 

"Oh!  Do  you  think  she  could?"  His  man- 
ner is  still  a  little  vague. 

"Yes.    Do  you  know,  Frank,"  coming  a 
little  nearer  to  him,"  sometimes  I  have  thought 
she  was  in  love  with  yow.^" 
' '  Nonsense,  darling !" 
"I have  thought  it.   Is  it  nonsense  ? " 
"Utter,    If  you  were  right,  you  must  con- 
fess she  has  a  singular  way  of  showing  her 
attachment.    Only  yesterday,"— with  a  light 
laugh, — "something  cutting  in  her  manner 
made  me  tell  myself  I  was  an  object  of  positive 
aversion  to  her," 

"Still,  I  thought  it,^*  says  Alys,  with  all  a 
child's  persistence.  "  But  of  course  I  was 
wrong,"  Then, ''Why  didn't  yow  fall  in  love 
with  her 
"  Because  you  came  to  me." 
"Was  that  your  only  reason?  See,  now, 
what  mischief  I  have  done.  She  would  have 
suited  you  better  than  I  shall," 

"  That  is  the  one  point  on  which  I  will  not 
give  in  to  you," 
"  She  is  clever,  and  handsome,  and — " 
"  Dear  heart,  you  are  all  that,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things  beside." 

"  A  thousand  bad  things,  I  dare  say;  where- 
as she — she  seems  to  lack  nothing." 

"Beyo'ad  the  crowning  imperfection  that 
she  is  not — you!  " 

"  And  yet — "  She  pauses,  and  casts  at  him 
a  glance  swift  but  anxious  from  under  her 
long  lashes.  "  Sometimes  I  vex  you,  don't  I  ?" 
she  says,  dropping  her  lids  again. 

"  No—"  he  is  beginning,  but  she  stops  him 
with  a  merry  little  gesture. 

"  Let  us  have  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  it,"  she  says,  with  a  charming  smile. 
"You  were  angry  with  me  only  twenty  min- 
utes ago." 
"  When,  my  dearest  ? " 
"When  I  forgot  my  dance— ^Ms  dance— 
with  you;  and  again  when  I  promised  Sir 
George  Grande  one  later  on.  Deny  it  if  you 
dare!" 

'  How  did  you  know  that  V 
'  Your  eyes  told  me.   Ah  ! " — laughing  soft- 
ly,— "  I  can  see  things  sometimes." 

"  You  are  a  little  witch.    I  confess  all. 
Your  forgetting  grieved  me  sorely ;  but  beside 
that,  I  didn't  like  you  to  dance  with  Sir 
George." 
"  But  why  ?" 

"  For  many  reasons—"  He  hesitates.  Why 
raise  unlovely  thoughts  in-  the  mind  of  this 
tender  child  ? 

"  He  looks  as  if  he  could  be  amusing,"  says 
she,  carelessly;  "and  he  is  staying  here  with 
us,  you  know.  Ho  came  this  morning,  and 
will  be  here  all  the  week.  And  auntie  says 
Lady  Fanny  Davenport  is  very  anxious  to 
marry  him." 

"Is  she?  Well,  never  mind.    Let  us  forget 
him.    You  are  going  to  marry  me, ,  are  you 
not  ?  And  soon,  darling  ?  " 
"  I  thinK  so,"  says  Miss  Disney,  with  the  ut- 
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most  serenity.  "  Mamma  says  Maudie  can't 
come  out  until  I  am  got  out  of  the  way;  so  it 
is  unfair  to  her  to  delay  too  long.  Apd  it  is 
all  the  same  to  you,  I  suppose,  isn't  it  ?" — anx- 
iously. 

The  humor  of  this  naive  remark  might  have 
struck  the  young  man  but  for  something  else 
that  strikes  him  still  more  keenly,  and  that 
has  no  humor  in  it;  a  shade  saddens  his  face. 

"Is  it  to  please  Maudie  or  me  you  give  so 
ready  a  consent  ?  "  he  says,  a  tinge  of  bitter- 
ness in  his  tone.  It  may  be  that  the  girl 
marks  it  and  resents  it.  At  least  she  turns 
from  him  with  a  gesture  that  is  petulant. 

"  Perhaps  to  please  myself  more  than 
either,"  she  says;  and,  though  the  words  might 
be  made  to  convey  a  compliment,  the  delivery 
of  them  spoils  the  effect. 

"You  love  me?"  asks  Ponsonby,  suddenly 
turning  to  her  and  taking  her  hand. 

"  Still  a  skeptic?  Has  not  this  mystic  flower 
assured  you  of  my  truth  ?" — nodding  her  small 
head  at  the  marguerites  hard  by.  "  /  should 
be  the  one  to  doubt,  considering  the  dreadful 
tale  it  told  me  !" 

"If  ever," says  Ponsonby,  drawing  her  close 
to  him,  "you  should  feel  that  the — the  affec- 
tion you  now  bear  me  is  less  than  you  im- 
agined it,  and  that  you  could  " — growing  very 
pale— "give  your  heart  more  entirely  to  an- 
other, promise  me  you  will  let  me  know  of  it 
in  some  way,  by  some  word,  orsign,  or  token." 

"  I  couldn't  promise  to  be  so  rude  as  that," 
returns  she  mischievously. 

"  Be  serious  for  once,"  entreats  he.  Some- 
thing in  his  tone  touches  her.  The  smile  fades 
from  her  lips,  leaving  only  a  certain  sweet  re- 
flection of  it  behind.  Coming  closer  to  him, 
she  lifts  one  bare  round  arm  and  with  very 
tender  little  fingers  smooths  back  the  hair 
from  his  brow. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  make  such  a 
promise," she  says,  "because  I  shall  never 
have  to  tell  you  thaV^ 

"  Nevertheless,  promise!" 

"  '  A  willful  man  must  have  his  way.'  You 
have  ray  promise,  then;  but  not  in  words 
shall  I  redeem  it.  When  1  have  learned  to 
hate  you,  I  will  send  you  one  of  these  " —  again 
pulling  a  marguerite  from  the  tall  bunch 
growing  near — "  with  '  not  at  all '  as  its  last 
petal.  Poor  flower!"  compassionately  apos- 
trtiphizing  it,  "  what  a  sad  mission  I  should 
send  it  on!  .  Do  you  know,  I  never  invoked  my 
f ortun  e  with  one  of  these  until  I  tried  it  to- 
night with  you  I " 

"  I  am  glad  of  that ;  and  " — eagerly — "  you 
never  will  again,  v/ill  you  ? " 

"  Why,  how  can  I  now  ? "  says  Miss  Disney, 
with  uplifted  brows.  "My  fortune  is  told: 
yousxYeit.  How  funny  that  sounds  1  it  puts 
you  in  the  neuter  gender  at  once  !" 

"  I  shan't  see  you  again  for  a  week,"  aays 
Ponsonby,  suddenly.  "I  go  to  town  by  the 
early  train.  You  will  not  forget  me  during 
my  absence  ?"  • 

"  No.  Take  this  with  you,  to  remind  you  of 
me,  every  moment,  until  we  meet  again,"— she 
places  the  marguerite  in  his  coat  as  she  speaks, 
— "and,  when  you  look  at  it,  remember  the 
message  it  brought  yon,"  she  says,  coquettisialy. 

"  For  that  reason  its  whole  tribe  shall  be 


sacred  to  me  for  evermore,"  says  Ponsonby, 
with  a  smile  that  lights  his  face  into  actual 
beauty. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"Whose  tongue  outvenomsall  the  worms  of 
Nile." 

It  is  midday,  and  all  the  world  is  mad  and 
merry  with  the  excess  of  sunshine  and  the 
myriad  harmonies  of  nature's  gigantic  choir. 
Even  through  the  carefully -closed  curtains  of 
Indian  muslin  that  shade  the  morning-room 
at  Moorlands,  great  Sol  is  penetrating,  ren- 
dering the  air  hot  and  languorous. 

"I  have  come  to  a  conclusion,"  says  Miss 
Disney,  suddenly,  sinking  back  in  her  huge 
arm-chair,  that  might  easily  entomb  her,  and 
flraging  her  arms  with  lazy  grace  above  her 
head. 

"Yes?"  The  answer,  which  is  a  half  ques- 
tion, comes  in  low  soft  accents  across  the  mis- 
ty, hazy  heat  that  fills  the  room,  yet  with  a 
suspicion  of  veiled  insolence  about  it.  It 
comes  from  a  beautiful  mouth,  however,  and 
Katherine  Nugent,  as  she  utters  the  unpleas- 
ing  monosyllable,  turns  calm  dark  eyes  upon 
her  cousin's  fiancee. 

The  fiancee  moves  restlessly,  and  a  faint 
color  creeps  into  her  mignonne  face. 

"I  suppose,"  she  says,  with  a  rather  shy 
laugh,  "  that  a  conclusion  coming  from  me 
(involving,  as  it  must,  some  thought)  may  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  eighth  wonder.  Is 
that  what  your  tone  meant  ? " 

"  And  the  conclusion  ?"  asks  Katherine  tran- 
quilly, and  with  all  the  air  of  one  who  has 
heard  nothing  of  the  foregoing  protest. 

"  Is— that  to-night  will  never  come.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  long,  long  day  ? " 

"You  miss  Frank,  "—shortly. 

"  No;  do  I?  Perhaps  so.  I  am  not  sure. 
I  was  not  thinking  of  him." 

"Yet  he  is  a  man  to  make  himself  remem- 
bere-l  even  when  out  of  sight." 

"You  think  so  ?» 

"  I  know  it." 

"  Katherine,"  says  the  younger  girl  sud- 
denly, "  how  often  you  get  me  to  speak  of 
Frank!  Sometimes  I  have  thought— but  of 
course  it  was  only  fancy.  You  never  did  care 
for  him  in  that  ivay,  did  yon  ?  " 

"  The  way  you  care  for  him  ?  Never." 

"  I  am  so  glad  I  asked  you,  now.  If  you 
had  given  me  a  different  answer  it  would  have 
made  me  very  unhappy."  ^ 

"That  is  a  very  kindly  speech.  But  you 
need  suffer  no  generous  pangs  of  regret  tor 
me.  Frank  is  as  little  to  me  as  I  am— to  him." 
She  shades  her  eyes  with  her  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment, perhaps  to  conceal  a  smile,  for  present- 
ly she  breaks  mto  a  low  laugh  suggestive  of 
amusement  to  her  listener.  "What  put  the 
silly  thought  into  your  head  ? "  she  asks. 

"  I  hardly  know." 

"Somebody  must  have  done  it."  Again 
there  is  the  carelessly-veiled  insolence  of  tone, 
the  contemptuous  disbelief  in  her  companion's 
sagacity  or  penetration. 

"  Somebody,  I  dare  say,"  says  the  girl  mus- 
ingly.   "  Perhaps—"   She  pauses. 
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"  Was  it /iCi'''  Tho  words  come  from  her 
with  exoeediua;  sharpuess,  as  tliougU  forced  to 
her  lips  by  some  terrible  thought  that  has  just 
pierced  her  braiu  aud  brought  with  it  au 
agoay  too  keeu  to  be  silently  endured. 

"  Oh,  uo: " 

"  You  are  su>V'r'' " — still  fiercely,  with  pale 
lips,  aud  dark  eyes  alight  with  passionate  fear. 

"  You  will  sea  how  sure,  when  i  tell  you 
that  Fj-auk  believes  you  positively  dislike  him. 
He  told  me  so  last  night.  Now,"— laughing,— 
"  I  think  he  was  right.  How  augry  your  eyes 
have  grown  at  the  bare  mention  oc  his  name!  " 

"  Ah!"  says  Miss  Nugent.  It  is  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  escapes  her.  She  leans  back  m  her 
chaii',  and  a  great  wtive  of  color  sweeps  over 
her  white  face.  She  unfurls  her  huge  black 
fan  with  a  little  crashing  noise. 

"  You  haven't  toid  me  how  you  enjoyed  last 
night,"  she  said  quickly,  as  a  means  of  cover- 
ing her  contusion. 

So  much ! "  says  the  young  girl,  smiling,  and 
throwing  some  animation  into  her  air. 

"  I  saw  you  dancing  rather  freq[uently  with 
Sir  George  Grrande  toward  the  close  of  the 
evening." 

"  Twice  I  .danced  with  him,  I  think.  Do 
you  know,  I  quite  like  him,  though  Frank 
doesn't  ^" 

"  Men  like  Frank,  who  have  been  through  a 
good  deal,  are  always  inclined  to  be  jealous. 
Experience!  has  taught  them  how  k-ansient  a 
love  affair  may  be." 

"You  mean" — emotionally — "that  Frank 
has  loved  so  often  that—  ^' 

"  I  mean  nothing.  There  is  really  no  oc- 
casion for  any  excitement.  But  of  course 
you  will  understand  that  a  man  cannot  grow 
to  Fi'ank's  age  without  having  played  with 
fire.  There  is  nothing  to  render  you  uneasy 
in  anything  1  have  said." 

'  I  am  not  uneasy,"— flushing  warmly. 

"  No  '{  But  of  coursa  not.  There  is  really 
nothing  in  it." 

"I know  that,"  says  the  girl  loyally,  yet 
even  as  she  says  it  her  heart  grows  heavier 
within  her.  There  is  really  nothing  in  it;  but 
why  had  he  toid  her  she  was  his  first  and  only 
love  ?  Perhaps  men  always  said  that  to  the 
object  of  their  latest  fancy. 

"  Once  last  night,  when  you  were  dancing 
with  Frank,"  she  says,  turning  to  Miss  Nu- 
gent, and  recovering  her  self-possession  by  an 
effort,  "  I  looked  at  you,  and  both  you  and  he 
were  looking  at  me.  Was  he  talking  of  me 
then  ^" 

"  Does  he  over  talk  of  anything  else?  A 
man  f  reshly  in  love  is  the  most  selfish  thing  on 
earth.  Later  on  they  grow  more  considerate, 
and  can  afford  to  forget  the  beloved  angel  now 
and  then." 

"Can  they  ?  "--wistfully.  Will  Frank  in- 
dee<l  learn  to  forget  her  at  times  ? 

"  Yes.  What  were  we  saying  just  then? 
You  asked  me  if  he  was  talking  of  you  ?  Yes, 
entirely.  He  was  telling  m©  of  something  you 
had  said, — 1  forg3t  what  now, — and  he  was 
laughing.  He  call<yl  you  '  such  a  child,'  I  re- 
member. It  was  some  silly  little  trifle,  amus- 
ing because  of  its  crudity.  He  is  very  devoted 
to  you." 

Again  the  sting  is  in  her  tongue.    It  makes 


the  girl's  lips  quiver',  and  brings  the  light  of 
rebellion  to  her  beautiful  eyes. 

"  At  seventeen  one  is  not  a  child.  You 
make  me  think  he  spoke  of  me  as  a  doll,  a 
baby,  a  mere  plaything." 

"Oh,  no!  Merely  as  a  very  young  girl. 
You  are  young  to  him^  you  know;  he  is  quite 
ten  years  your  senioi." 

"  The  advantage  there  is  on  my  side,  sure- 
ly,"— haughtily.  "  If  /  don't  mind  it,  he  need 
not." 

"  Quite  so.  I  think  every  woman  should  be 
ten  years  or  so  younger  than  her  husband," 
says  Katherine,  who  is  just  six  months  young- 
er than  Ponsonby.  "  And  as  for  him,  I  know 
he  prefers  extreme  youth.  It  is  easier  to  mold 
and  form." 

She  closes  her  fan  with  another  click,  drops 
it  languidly  into  her  lap,  and  smiles  faintly, 

"  '  To  mold '  ! "  The  girl's  tone  has  grown 
strangely  cold  and  calm.  "I  am  to  be  edu- 
cated to  his  will,  you  mean  ? " 

"  Well,  that  was  what  he  said — 

"  My  dear  child,  I  can't  remember  the  exact 
words,  but  he  told  me  last  night  he  had  gained 
a  treasure, — one  of  those  rare  beings  to  whom 
the  world  is  unknown.  He  dreaded  no  rival, 
he  said,  because,— I  really  forget  the  '  be- 
cause,'  but  it  was  something  to  the  effect 
that,  as  you  had  not  dreamed  of  lovers  uutil 
he  came  on  the  scene,  they  were  not  necessary 
to  you,  and  all  that.  I  told  him  not  to  be  too 
certain," — laughing, — "  but  he  quite  scoffed 
at  the  thought  that  you  could  perfer  any  one 
to  his  royal  highness.  After  ail,  I  doubt  if  it 
is  a  wise  thing  to  let  a  man  feel  too  sure  of 
one." 

"  Is  that  how  he  talks  of  me  to  you  ? "  says 
Alys,  with  a  glance  of  cold  disdain  from  her 
heavily- fringed  eyes.  To  really  know  any  one 
is  difficult;  and  to  view  one's  dearest  friend  in 
a  different  light  is  to  regard  him  as  a  stranger. 
"  We  have  been  prosing  a  good  deal,  have 
we  not  ?  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  the  day 
even  duller  for  you  than  it  really  is." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  my  fault,"  says  Miss  Nugent 
politely. 

"Impossible!  You  have  ticied  your  best  to 
enliven  me,  and  if  you  have  failed  it  is  mij 
fault.  It  is  the  heat,  I  suppose.  Who  could 
have  believed  in  so  hot  a  sun  in  September  V 

Miss  Nugent,  as  though  scenting  sarcasm  in 
this  speech,  glances  at  her  sharply;  but  the 
girl  has  risen  and  has  averted  her  face,  and, 
after  a  languid  attempt  at  further  conversa- 
tion, quits  the  room. 

When  the  men  come  in  from  shooting,  how- 
ever, she  re-appears  in  a  charming,pale-pink  tea- 
gown  and  as  Sir  G-eorge  flings  himself  upon  the 
lounge  close  beside  her  she  turns  to  him  with 
new  graciousness,  and  lets  her  lovely  eyes 
smile  into  his,  and  draws  away  her  skirts  that 
he  may  nestle  even  nearer  to  her. 

"  She  is  rehearsing  her  new  role,  "says  Kath- 
arine Nugent,  taking  in  all  this  from  afar, 
with  a  curl  oi  her  lips,  and  a  shrug  of  her 
handsome  shoulders,"  and  a  most  unlovely 
smile  of  devilish  gratification. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

*'  Love!  thou  art  cruel ! " 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  Sir  George 
Grande  is  as  much  in  love  with  Miss  Disney  as 
his  nature  will  permit.  At  the  end  of  the 
■week,  and  when  tde  night  is  come  that  is  to  see 
the  return  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  he  has  over- 
step{)ed  that  limit,  and  is  making  an  open  ass 
of  himself  about  the  youthful  beauty,  not 
without  encouragement!  For  Mademoiselle 
1'  Ingenue  during  these  seven  days  has  devel- 
oped into  a  subdued  but  dangerous  coquette. 

Ponsonby,  who  has  arrived  barely  in  time 
to  change  his  clothes  for  dinner  (but  who  has 
been  nevertheless  bitterly  disappointed  that  no 
gracious  childish  form  has  met  him  on  his  ar- 
rival to  bid  him  welcome),  coming  into  the 
drawing-room  twenty-five  minutes  past  seven, 
is  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  tableau  that 
thei e  presents  itself  to  him. 

Upon  a  couch,  half-shrouded  by  the  lace 
ourtainsof  the  window  near  it  from  public 
view,  sits  his  promised  wife,  looking  lovely  as 
a  dream,  in  Indian  muslin  and  filmy  laces. 
Sir  George  Grande  beside  her.  The  latter  is 
stooping  forward,  gazing  intently  into  her 
eyes.  Upon  every  line  of  his  good-looking 
face  hopeless  infatuation  is  written. 

Ponsonby,  advancing  slowly  as  one  walking 
in  his  sleep,  knocks  inadvertently  against  a 
spider-legged  chair,  and  sends  it  to  the  ground 
with  some  noise. 

Miss  Disney  starts,  looks  round,  and  seeing 
who  it  is  coming  toward  them,  colors  deeply. 
It  is  only  a  momentary  emotion,  however,  and 
conquering  it,  she  rises  swiftly,  but  witli  in- 
herent grace,  from  her  seat,  and  goes  to  meet 
him.    Her  self-possession  is  complete. 

"  You  have  come  ?"  she  says,  with  a  smile 
most  lovely,  but  studiously  indifferent, 

"  Yes."  If  his  life  depended  upon  it,  Pon- 
sonby could  say  no  more.  He  is  feeling 
stunned,  bewildered,  lost!  Here  is  this  girl, 
whom  he  had  left  believing  her  his  own,  stand- 
ing before  him  novv  in  all  her  radiant  beauty, 
clothed  in  careless  smiles,  and  with  a  touch  of 
something  new  (is  it  triumph  ?)  upon  her 
parted  lips.    He  turns  away,  sick  at  heart. 

Finding  her  alone  later  on  in  the  evening, 
he  says  quietly,  "  You  and  Sir  George  seem 
to  be  quite  good  friends." 

"I  like  him  very  much,"  she  says,  gently 
enough,  but  with  a  grain  of  defiance  in  her 
tone  which  he  is  not  slow  to  mark. 

"  That  I  can  see  for  myself,"  he  says,  with  a 
rather  forced  smile.  "  What  an  atom  out  of 
eternity  is  a  bare  week !  and  yet — " 

"  You  found  it  short,  then  ?  "—glancing  at 
him  with  a  half  frown. 

"Never  mind  me,"   he  says,  impatiently 
"  What  of  i/ou.?" 

"Why  sould  /  submit  to  an  examination 
from  which  you  shrink  ? "  retorts  she,  with 
some  hauteur,  throwing  up  her  dainty  head, 
and  making  a  smile  from  Lady  Newport,  who 
is  sitting  directly  opposite,  an  excuse  for  leav- 
ing him. 

"What  a  heavenly  night !"  says  Miss  Nugent 
suddenly,  as,  drawing  back  the  curtains  she 
lets  a  rush  of  glorious  moonlight  flood  the 
)  oom.   "  And  the  air,— how  soft  and  warm  1 


Why  not  come  into  the  gardens  and  enjoy  it, 
as  we  have  done  every  night  for  the  past  week  ? 
You  and  Sir  George,  Alys,  used  to  be  the  first 
to  propose  it.  Now  "—smiling— "  you  basely 
throw  the  responsibility  upon  my  shoulders." 

"  Far  be  it  from  us,"  says  Sir  George  lightly. 
"Class  us  not  among  the  backsliders.  There 
is  something  about  Miss  Disney  that  always 
suggests  to  me  a  kinship  with  Diana  ;  not  for 
one  moment,  therefore,  would  she,  I  feel  con-  ^ 
vinced,  dream  of  casting  a  slight  upon  her  i 
illustrious  relative.    You  will  come  and  pay  ( 

S)ur  accustomed  court  to  her,  will  you  not,  ' 
iss  Disney  ?" 

For  a  moment  she  hesitates  ;  almost  a  refusal 
is  on  her  lips,  when  her  eyes  chance  to  fall  on 
Ponsonby's.  In  his  there  is  open  though 
unconscious  rebuke,  and  it  turns  the  scale  in 
Sir  George's  favor. 

"Come,"  she  says, holding  out  her  hand  to 
him  with  a  sweet  smile  prettily  tinged  with 
coquetry,  and  together  they  step  lightly  from 
the  drawing-room  to  the  balcony,  and  from 
thence  to  the  gardens— lit  by  the  "  wandering 
moon  "  to  a  transparent  brilliancy— that  lie 
beneath  wrapt  in  sleep.    The  others  follow. 

Ponsonby,  as  though  compelled  thereto  by 
some  iron  demon,  moves  in  their  train,  speak- 
ing such  idle  trash  as  society  demands,  even 
from  the  heavy-hearted,  to  Katherine  Nugent, 
But  his  whole  soul  is  centered  on  the  form  of 
the  little  willful  girl  flitting  before  him,  now 
nearer,  now  a  long  way  off,  now  fading  away 
altogether  in  the  embrace  of  some  amorous 
shadow,  only  to  reappear  again  in  a  patch  of 
purest  moonlight. 

At  last  he  really  loses  sight  of  her.  Two 
or  three  people  coming  up  to  Katherine  en- 
gross her  in  some  merry  argument  and  will 
not  let  her  go.  Glad  at  heart  at  this  chance 
of  being  once  more  alone,  Ponsonby  moves 
away  from  the  group,  stepping  out  from  it 
silently. 

Seeing  this,  Katherine  says  gently  but 
hastily,"  Go  and  see  the  eastern  end  of  the 
gardens,  Frank  :  it  will  reward  you  ;  it  is 
lovely  in  this  light.  You  know  it  ? — that 
little  bit  apart,  where  the  old  statue  of  Apollo 
stands  half  shrouded  in  ivy  ?" 

Does  he  know  it  ?  How  well  he  remembers 
how  he  stood  there  with  her  a  week  ago  and 
had  a  sweet  but  lying  tale  told  him  by  a 
marguerite  !  No,  he  will  not  go  there  again  1 
And  yet  some  fascination  draws  him  through 
the  scented  dews  and  glittering  beams  to  the 
spot  where,  seven  days  ago,  he  had  at  least 
bjen  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  was  with- 
out a  rival  ;  and  now — 

Now  !  He  had  reached  Apollo's  shrine  with 
downcast  eyes  ;  but  the  sound  of  voices  near 
him  compels  him  to  lift  his  head.  As  he  does 
so,  he  starts,  and  turns  deadly  pale.  There,  in 
her  clinging  white  gown,  scarcely  less  fair 
than  the  moonbeams  that  riot  round  lier, 
stands  the  girl  he  loves,  a  freshly  plucked 
marguerite  in  her  hand,  and  beside  her  Sir 
George  Grande. 

It  is  a  ray  from  her  high-born  kinswoman, 
or  what  is  it,  that  makes  her  appear  so  pale  'i 
She  is  plucking  the  flower  petal  by  petal,  and 
once  again  the  old-world  refrain  comes  to 
Ponsonby  across  the  fragrant  sward,  borne  uj> 
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on  the  wings  of  the  night- wing,  "She  loves 
you  a  little— indifferently— passionately— " 

"  Ah  !  cruel  flower  !  why  will  it  not  stop 
there  V  says  Sir  George,  sentimentally. 

At  this  moment  the  hand  that  holds  the 
flower  droops,  and  the  girl,  raising  her  head, 
looks  calmly  and  defiantly  into  Ponsonby's 
eyes.  There  is  no  surprise  in  her  glance,  no 
shriukiug,  it  is  as  if  she  had  known  he  was 
there  even  before  she  looked. 

Thus  for  an  indefinable  period  they  gazed 
at  each  other,  and  then  ho  lowers  his  eyes,  and, 
turning,  walks  slowly  away. 

''That  was  Pousonby,"  says  Sir  George, 
screwing  his  glass  into  his  best  eye  the  better 
to  iliscern  the  retreatmg  figure. 

*'  I  know  it." 

"  Ah  !  you  saw  him  before  I  did  ?  " 

*'  I  saw  him  as  he  came." 

"  Yes  airily,— "  you  would,  you  know; 
there's  such  a  lot  of  him.  Modern  Hercules, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Good  fellow, 
Ponsonby,  though.  Capital  fellow,  don't  you 
think— eh  i  but  a  trifle  dreary.  LooRs  as  if 
he  had  the  toothache  just  now,  don't  he  ?" 

"  No,  he '  don't  P  "  says  Miss  Disney,  answer- 
ing him  in  bis  sweet  English,  but  with  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  change  of  '  tone— from 
lively  to  severe.  ,       „  cj- 

"Very  good,  then:  he  doji'f,"  replies  Sir 
George,  totally  unabashed.  "Let's  forget 
him.  I've  set  my  heart  on  hearing  my  fort- 
une told  me  to-night  by  you,  and  beneath 
these  mystic  moonbeams,  and  as  yet  you  have 
only  got  half  way.    Try  again." 

"  No,— )iei-er  again! "  criesshe,  passionately, 
crushing  the  poor  flower  in  her  slender  grasp 
and  flinging  it  far  from  her.  There  is  such  a 
startling  vehemence  in  both  her  tone  and 
gesture  that  Sir  George  loses  his  glass  and  his 
self-possession  simultaneously.  Before  he  can 
recover  either,  she  has  run  away  from  him, 
and  is  lost  among  the  shadows  that  lie  lurk- 
ing in  the  secret  places  of  the  laurels. 

"  By  Jove  !  What  a  small  tornado ! "  says 
the  baronet,  staring  after  her  with  uplifted 
brows.  "A  good  deal  of  temper,  no  doubt, 
but  all  round -charming!" 

Panting,— hopelessly  out  of  breath,— Miss 
Disney  gains  her  chamber  and  locks  her  door. 
Whilst  running  in,  she  has  made  up  her  mind 
she  will  not  appear  below  again  to-mght.  _She 
is  tired,— yes,  yes;  she  will  go  to  bed.  With 
hurried  fingers  (as  though  action  is  necessary 
to  her  in  her  frame  of  mind)  she  undresses 
herself,  says  her  prayers,  looks  into  her  Bible 
(a  very  little  look  to-night,  I  am  afraid),  and 
finally,  finding  herself  standing  in  her  dainty 
night-gown,  goes  up  to  a  tall  cheval-glass  in 
the  corner  of  the  room  and  gazes  at  her  own 
!ov('ly  image  therein. 

Her  cheeks  are  still  flushed  by  her  run;  her 
lil>s  are  red  and  parted,  her  soft  eyes  full  of  a 
defiance  that  is  most  foreign  to  them. 

"  At  last  1  have  shown  him  I  am  not  a  mere 
baby,  to  be  mol<le<l  as  he  wills,  and  that  a 
rival  is  not  an  actual  impossibility,"  .says  this 
silly  child  to  herself ;  all  the  while  her  heart  is 
breaking  with  supi'res.sed  pain,  and  a  wild  de- 
sire to  run  to  "  him"  and  throw  herself  into 
his  arms  and  confess  to  him  how  eagerly  she 
longs  to  b<5  friends  with  him  again. 


Yet  bravely  she  keeps  back  the  emotion 
that  threatens  to  overpower  her,  and,  still  en- 
couraging vengeful  thoughts,  slips  into  her 
lavender-scented  sheets, — a  thing  as  white  as 
they. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
"  Treason  doth  never  prosper." 

But  calm  sleep,  and  morning,  bring  a  more 
heavenly  frame  of  mind.  The  extreme  ner- 
vousness she  feels  at  the  thought  of  being 
obliged  to  meet  him  soon  again  face  to  face, 
and  the  painfully  distant  greeting  accorded  to 
her  by  him  when  they  do  meet  at  breakfast- 
time,  both  combined,  reduce  Miss  Disney  to  a 
state  bordering  on  tears  and  penitence. 

Yet  luncheon  and  dinner-hours  arrive  with- 
out action  of  any  sort  having  been  taken ;  and 
it  is  only  when  the  first  entree  has  gone  round 
(which,  though  excellent,  has  been  discovered 
by  her  to  be  utterly  tasteless)  that  a  way  of 
escape  occurs  to  her. 

To  tell  him  in  simple  English  that  she  is 
sorry  has  long  baen  found  to  be  out  of  the 
question ;  but  there  is  another  very  graceful 
little  plan  that  suggests  itself  to  her,  and  is 
carried  nem.  con. ,  and  passes  from  a  thought 
into  a  resolution. 

That  little  episode  last  night  he  will  surely 
forgive  her.  He  must  have  felt  she  only  did  it 
through  childish  spleen.  She  will  send  him  a 
carefully  selected  marguerite  that  will  finish 
with  "  she  loves  you." 

Going  to  her  room  directly  she  gets  out  of 
the  dining-room  ,  she  selects  from  among  a 
large  bunch  of  flowers  upon  her  table  a  giant 
daisy,  and  counts  it  eagerly.  Plucking  off 
those  that  mar  her  design,  she  leaves  it  with 
the  desired  reading  for  the  last  petal,  and  then 
goes  slowly  down-stairs  again.  But  af;  the 
last  step  her  courage  fails  her.  He  has  looked 
so  cold,  so  unloving,  all  day,  that  she  dares 
not  give  it  to  him  herself.  Even  as  she  hesi- 
tates with  this  new  trouble  at  her  heart, 
Katherine  Nugent  crosses  the  hall  below  her. 

In  a  flash  it  occurs  to  her  that  here  is  a  way 
out  of  her  difficulty.  "  Katherine  ! "  she  calls 
softly.  "Katherine!'" 

' '  Well  ? "  says  Miss  Nugent,  pausing. 

"I  want" — hurriedly — "  to  tell  you  some- 
thing,— to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  great  favor. 
You  are  Jiis  cousin  and  my  friend,  are  you 
not?  And — and  Imust  speak  to  somebody; 
and  auntie  is  so  impossible." 

"  Well  ?  "  says  Miss  Nugent  again. 

"  Will  you  listen  to  me  for  a  little  while  ?  " 

"  Certainly."  The  word  is  uttered  with 
studious  politeness.    "  What  is  it  ?  " 

What  it  is — the  primary  cause  of  all  the  dis- 
turbance, the  enlargement  of  the  quarrel,  and 
the  means  to  be  now  employed  with  a  view  to 
restoring  the  old  harmony  existing  between 
them — IS  soon  laid  bare  to  Miss  Nugent. 

"  And  now  1  want  Prank  to  know  it  was  all 
a  mistake,  and  that  I  still  love  him  dearly — 
dearly.    You  know  I  do.  " 

"  I  know  nothing,"  says  Miss  Nugent  stoni- 
ly.  "  Well,  go  on." 

"  He  once  called  this  tlower  .sacred  to  us, — 
for — for  a  certain  reason,"  goes  on  Alys  trem- 
ulously, her  eyes  bent  sadly  upon  the  mar- 
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guerite  in  her  hand.  "And  I  thought  if  I 
sent  him  one  with '  she  loves  you'  coming  on 
the  last  petal  it  would  teil  him  everything. 
Would  it  not  ? "  -wistfully. 

"You  know  him  so  much  better  than  I  do 
that  you  can  answer  that  question  more  satis- 
factorily for  yourself.  He  is  in  the  billiard- 
room.  Are  you  going  there  now  to  give  it  to 
him?" 

"I— I  can't,"  says  the  girl,  with  a  sudden 
accession  of  shyness,  coloring  violently. 
"  Katherine,"— desperately,— "  will  you  give  it 
to  him  for  me  ? "  ^   ,  . 

"  Me !  You  ask  me  ! "  says  Katherme,  grow- 
ing deadly  pale  and  recoiling  from  her. 

"  If  you  will,  dearest;"  says  the  girl  timidly. 

"Ask  cmy  one  but  me,"  says  Miss  Nugent 
in  a  low  but  vehement  tone,  throwing  out  her 
hands  with  a  passionate  gesture.  Then,  the 
necessity  for  composure  recurring  to  her,  she 
makes  a  supreme  effort,  and  in  some  measure 
regains  calmness.  "Take  it  yourself,"^  she 
says  slowly ;  but  her  tone  is  harsh  and  strained. 
As  yet  she  cannot  altogether  command  her- 
self 

"  I— I  should  be  ashamed  to  go  to  him  now," 
says  the  young  girl,  with  a  blush  and  an 
abashed  laugh.  "Katherine,  do  help  me. 
Re  is  in  the  billiard-room;  take  him  this  flow- 
er, and  tell  him  I  shall  be  in  the  library  in  five 
jninutes.    I  am  going  there  now." 

"  You  persist  in  asking  me  to  do  this  ? "  says 
Miss  Nugent  in  a  strange  tone. 

"  I  don't  tusist,"— gently,— "  I  only  entreat 
you.  There,  go,  like  a  dear  girl ;  and— and  be 
sure  you  take  the  flower  with  great  care,  as 
the  loss  of  a  petal  would  be  fatal.  You  think 
me  foolish,  don't  you  ? "  she  says,  blushing 
again  as  she  misconstrues  the  fixed  expression 
on  her  companion's  features. 

"I  think  you  are  mad,"  says  Katherine 
slowly.  "Give  me  the  flower,  then.  I  will 
take  it,— if  I  can."  The  last  words,  uttered  in 
a  failing  tone,  are  unheard  by  Alys  as  she 
moves  away  to  the  library,  there  to  wait  with 
beating  heart  the  coming  and  the  pardon  of 
her  lover. 

Left  alone  in  the  large  hall,  Katherine  stands 
motionless,  staring  vacantly  at  the  pale  mar- 
guerite. There  appears  to  be  in  it  some  horri- 
ble fascination  for  her.  Her  eyes  are  riveted 
upon  it;  her  lips  twitch;  slowly  (as  though 
deterred  by  ^ome  hidden  power)  her  other 
hand  creeps  towaM  it. 

Almost  as  she  touches  it  she  pauses,  and  a 
shudder  passes  over  her.  With  a  heavy  sigh 
that  is  almost  a  sob,  she  resolutely  throws  up 
her  head,  thus  withdrawing  her  eyes  from  the 
flower,  and  at  the  same  time  places  the  hand 
that  holds  it  behind  her  back,  as  though  to 
remove  it  from  her  gaze. 

A  struggle  short  but  sharp  goes  on  within 
her.  So  powerful  is  it  that  her  whole  frame 
trembles  beneath  it.  Then  a  face,  childish, 
trusting,  pleading,  rises  before  her,  and  she 
moves  with  hurried  footsteps  in  the  direction 
of  the  billiard-room,  still  with  the  flower  hid- 
den from  her  view.  But,  almost  as  she  turns 
the  handle  of  the  door,  a  voice  from  within, 
reaching  her,  kills  the  good  so  lately  born.  It 
brings  before  her  another  face,— the  face  of 
the  man  she  loves  passionately  though  hope- 


lessly,— and,  with  a  groan,  she  falls  back  from 
the  door,  and,  her  nerves  ceasing  to  be  under 
her  control,  the  arm  so  persistently  heretofore 
kept  behind  her  falls  again  into  its  usual  posi- 
tion, so  bringing  her  eyes  once  more  on  the 
fatal  flower. 

Is  she  to  be  the  one  to  give  this  baby  to  his 
arms  ?— she,  whose  vaguest  thought  of  him 
contains  more  passion  Chan  the  warmest  this 
petulant  child  has  ever  known  ?  Again  the 
half -shy,  half -tender,  girlish  face  comes  before 
her ;  but  this  time  she  shakes  the  apparition 
from  her  with  a  frown.  Pshaw!  she  would 
forget  in  a  mouth  this  mawkish  love  of  hers, 
and  would  be  ready  to  love  again  in  her 
poor  fashion.  And  yet  there  was  something 
ia  those  large  blue  eyes  that — 

She  hesitates  for  one  heaven-born  moment, 
and  then  is  lost. 

Deliberately  plucking  one  white  petal  from 
the  marguerite,  she  opens  the  door  of  the 
billiard-room,  aad,with  a  smile  and  a  calm 
word  or  two  to  some  man  who  addresses  her, 
moves  with  languid  grace  to  where  Ponsonby 
is  standing  somewhat  apart  from  the  others. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  book  of  James'  we 
were  discussing  last  night?"  she  says,  "i 
can't  think  where  I  put  it.  Have  you  any 
idea  ? " 

"  I  think  you  took  it  upstairs  with  you." 
"Oh,  did  I  ?  I  dare  say.  It  is  just  the  most 
possible  places  one  never  searches.  Thank 
you.  The  fact  of  not  being  able  to  get  it  has 
made  me  long  for  it  with  the  greater  inten- 
sity for  the  last  hour."  She  turns,  as  if  to  go 
away,  then  turns  back  again,  as  though  in  sud- 
den remembrance  of  some  trivial  thir»g.  "I 
had  nearly  forgotten,"  she  says,  carelessly, 
"  for  your  little  fiancee  asked  me  to  give  you 
this  as  I  met  her  on  my  way  here  just  now.'' 
She  holds  out  to  him,  as  she  says  this,  the 
frail  blossom  in  her  hand,  now  drooping  as 
though  sa.d  at  heart  because  of  the  treachery 
of  which  it  is  the  unwilling  agent. 

"From  Alys  ?"says  Ponsonby,  a  flush  born 
of  emotion  darkening  his  face  in  spite  of  his 
desperate  resolve  to  show  none, 

"  Yes,  She  desired  mo  also  to  tell  you  she 
would  be  in  the  library  any  time  from  this.  A 
lover's  tryst," — with  a  light  laugh.  "  To  takd 
my  revenge  now,  Captain  Sartoris  ?  Well,  I 
don't  mind.  Sir  George  to  play  with  me 
against  you  and  Lady  Newport  ?  Charming  I 
Consider  yourselves  beaten  before  you  begin. 
I  feel  that  victory  rests  with  me  to-night." 

There  is  an  exultant  ring  in  her  voice  as 
she  takes  up  her  cue  with  a  hand  steady  as 
marble,  and  as  cold.  It  is  the  hand  that  a 
moment  since  held  the  mutilated  marguerite. 

The  flush  has  died  from  Ponsonby's  face, 
leaving  only  a  deathly  pallor  in  its  place,  and 
a  smile  replete  with  scorn  for  his  own  weak- 
ness. In  eager,  hopeful  anticipation  he  had 
plucked  the  petals  one  by  one  from  the  flower 
sent  by  the  love  he  now  deems  false,  only  to 
find  the  bitter  assurance  that  she  loves  him 
"  not  at  all"  at  its  end. 

How  had  it  ever  come  to  pass  that  he  had 
given  the  entire  happiness  of  his  life  into  the 
keeping  of  this  girl,  who  as  the  hour  changed 
went  with  it,  and  in  a  few  short  days  had  dis- 
covered a  new  lover  ?  That  she  should  have 
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chosen  a  marguerite,  the  flower  he  had  con- 
secrated as  sacred  to  her  and  him,  as  a  means 
oi  conveying  *o  him  her  altered  sentiments, 
has  hurt  him  in  a  terribly  cruel  manuen 
There  is  a  lack  of  refinement  in  it  that  strikes 
a  chill  to  his  heart. 

Still  holding  tbe  flower  in  his  hand,  he 
crosses  the  billiard-room  to  the  door,  as  Wind 
to  Katherine  Nugent's  keen  glance  as  he  is  deaf 
to  Lady  Newport's  honeyed  speech,  and  goes 
straight  to  the  librai-y,  where,by  her  own  word, 
''she"'  is  awaiting  him  to  have  her  liberty  re- 
stored to  her.  Surely  it  is  not  his  part  to  de- 
lav  the  restoration. 

Entering  the  library,  he  vs^alks  like  one  m  a 
dream  to  the  upper  end  of  it,  whei'e,  near  the 
fireplace,  Miss  Disney  is  standing  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  and  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes. 

But  her  eyes  grow  dim  and  her  heart  dies 
within  her  as  she  marks  the  expression  of  his 
face  and  as  he  dmws  even  nearer  she  palpably 
shrinks  from  him.  To  him  this  shrinking  is  a 
fresh  proof  of  her  inconstancy^  "There  is 
still  some  grace  left  in  her,  some  pity  for  the 
forlorn  wretch  sue  has  betrayed, "  he  tells 
himself  gi^imly,  mistaking  her  nervousness  for 
remorse.  ^  „ , 

*'I  have  come  to  y  ou  at  your  own  request,'  he 
says  sternly.  "Though!  think  this  appoint- 
ment—»>iade  hy  you— is  a  mistake.  It  is  use- 
less to  talk  of  even  a  friendly  feeling  between 
us  again,  after  all  that  has  come  and  gone. 
There  is  nothing  I  so  keeuly  desire  as  a  for- 
mal separation  between  us.  ,  .  . 

Stunned,  bewildered,  she  gazes  at  him  m  a 
speechless  astonishment  too  fresh  as  yet  for 

^^'^^i  have  come  to  set  you  finally  free,"  he 
goes  on  "I  say  nothing.  I  do  not  accuse 
you  -  and  it  is  too  late,  we  both  know,  for  hope 
or  expostulation  of  any  kind.  It  is  mipossi- 
ble  to  misunderstand  that,  at  least.  I  have 
now  to  return  you  f/iis,"— laying  the  innocent 
instrument  of  their  undoing  upon  the  table 
near  her—"  and  this.'\  By  its  side  he  lays  a 
faded  bit  of  nature's  handiwork  that  a  week 
ago  was  the  marguerite's  gay  sister,  plucked 
among  the  moonbeams  and  given  hira  by  the 
girl  standing  before  him,  pale  and  mute,  and, 
in  his  eyes,  most  false. 

A  terrible  sense  of  utter  desolation  falls  up- 
on him  as  he  turns  away  undelayed  by  any 
word  from  her.  Even  at  the  door  though 
inwardly  cursing  his  own  weakness  for  so  do- 
ing, he  pauses,  as  though  in  a  wild  hope  that 
she  yet  may  call  to  him  to  come  back  to  her; 
but  no  sound  breaks  upon  the  heavy  stillness 
that  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  room,  and, 
oixmiug  the  door,  he  goes  out  quickly,  closing 
it  firmly  behind  him. 

The  click  of  the  lock  rouses  Miss  Disney 
from  a  si^ell  that  has  taken  her  into  full  pos- 
session. With  a  little  gasping  cry,  she  sinks 
into  a  chair  and  covers  her  face  with  her 
hands.    What  does  it  all  mean?    What  has 

^^j^k^Ty-^slowly— the  thought  dawns  upon 
ber  that  he  has  rcjcch-d  her,— has  spurned  her 
overture  and  treated  her  poor  attempt  at  rec- 
onciliation with  ignmniny.  He  had  not 
wanted  to  l>o  reconciled.  He  was  jxsrhaps 
ylad  of  the  chancje  of  escape  she  had  farst  af- 


forded him  by  her  senseless  encouragement  of 
that  hatef  ul  Sir  George  (alas  !  how  the  great 
are  fallen  ! ) ;  and  she  had  tried  to  force  her- 
self upon  him,  and  he  had  come  himself  to  tell 
her  he  would  none  of  her.    Oh  ! — 

She  starts  to  her  feet  and  clasps  her  hands 
together  to  prevent  herself  from  bursting  into 
tears  of  cruel  mortification.  She  walks  rapid- 
ly up  and  down  the .  room,  planning  deep 
thoughts  of  vengeance,  but  no  help,  no  com- 
fort, comes  to  her.  For  a  long  half -hour  she 
so  ponders  in  fruitless  search  after  a  calm 
that  will  not  come,  and  the  end  of  it  her  cour- 
age forsakes  her.  She  confesses  to  herself 
that  she  is  unhappy,  miserable,  that  all  men 
are  detestable,  and  that  above  and  beyond  all 
his  fellows,  Mr.  Ponsonby  is  the  most  detest- 
able, and  that  she  hates  him,  and  she  doesn't 
care;  and  then  she  flings  herself  into  a  huge 
arm-chair,  and,  letting  her  face  drop  upon 
her  lovely  naked  arms,  breaks  into  bitter 
weeping. 

Mr.  Wilding,  entering  the  room  a  few  mo- 
ments later,  finds  her  in  this  condition.  She 
tries,  indeed,  to  rise  suddenly,  and  turns  her 
face  from  him;  but  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
she  is  in  great  distress  is  impossible.  ■ 

""  Never  mind  me,"  says  Mr.  Wilding,  going 
up  to  his  poor  little  cousin  and  patting  hei* 
shoulder  tenderly.  "  I'm  sorry  it  has  come 
to  this ;  because  he's  an  uncommon  good  fel- 
low. He  has  just  told  me  all  aboul;  tbe 
affair." 

"  He  is  a  wretch  ! "  says  Miss  Disney,  with 
startling  fervor. 

"  You  ought  to  be  the  last  to  be  down  upon 
him,"  says  her  cousin  reprovingly.  "  Even 
supposing  he  did  give  you  a  piece  of  his  mind, 
I  think  you  should  be  the  one  to  make  allow- 
ances for  a  slight  display  of  temper.  No  fel- 
low likes  being  done  in  that  sort  of  way." 

''Done?'' 

"  My  dear  child,  what's  the  good  of  keeping 
it  up  before  me.  I  know  all  about  it  from 
start  to  finish." 

"  Oh,  you  do  I  "  says  Miss  Disney,  in  a  tone 
of  bewildered  resignation. 

"  Yes;  and  though  I  am  not,  as  a  rule,  one 
of  the  obnoxious  '  I-told-you-so'  sort  of  people, 
still  I  foresaw  that  when  you  did  do  it  you 
would  be  sorry  for  it." 

"  Ah,  you  saw  that  ? "  says  Miss  Disney,  in 
a  tone  of  even  greater  bewilderment  and  res- 
ignation. 

"  Certainly  I  did." 

"  Yes  ?  And  what  was  it  you  saw,  dear  ?" 
asks  she,  meekly. 

"  Oh,  1  say,  you  know,"  says  Mr.,  Wilding, 
in  high  disgust, — "  that  is  no  way  to  treat  a 
fellow  who  is  almost  your  brother,  you  know. 
K  Im^t.s^  be  plain,  I  think  it  is  excessively 
foolish  of  you  to  throw  up  Frank  Ponsonby 
for  the  sake  of  an  empty  title." 

"  Is  that  what  he  told  you  ? "  exclaims  she, 
flushing  with  indignation.  "Now,  hear  the 
truth  from  me.  It's — it's  a  horrible  thing  to 
have  to  confess;  but  l'll  trust  you.  I  tried  to 
make  friends  with  him,  and  I  sent  hira  a  flow- 
er, and  he  wouldn't /iaue  it ;  and  he  came  here 
and  told  me  he  wished  to  set  me  '  finally  free' 
{fiuch  a  way  of  putting  it !) ;  and"— her  cousin's 
arm  is  round  her  by  this  time,  and  she  is  sob- 
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bing  her  heart  out  on  his  shoulder — *'  I  am  the 
most  unhappy  girl  in  all  the  world  ! " 

"  Bless  me  !  there  must  be  a  mistake  some- 
where," says  Mr.  Wilding,  at  his  wits'  end. 

"  You  won't  betray  me,  will  you  ?  "  sobs  his 
pretty  but  deeply  afflicted  cousin. 

"  Nonsense  !  Of  course  not.  But  tell  me 
about  that  unfortunate  flower." 

She  tells  him. 

"  Show  it  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Wilding,  at  the 
I  close  of  her  confession,  assuming  the  bai-rister 
I  air  that  gains  him  daily  commendation  from 
the  bench.  Together,  and  with  the  utmost 
caution,  they  count  the  petals  again,  and  at 
the  end  look  blankly  into  each  other's  faces. 

*'  How  could  it  have  happened  ^"  said  Miss 
Disney,  in  an  awe-stricken  tone. 

"  One  petal  is  missing,"  said  Mr.  Wilding, 
still  before  the  bar.  "  One  of  two  things  must 
have  occurred, — either  you  counted  wrongly 
the  first  time,  or  else  it  was  removed  by — " 

At  this  moment  Katherine  Nugent  enters  the 
room. 

"  Oh,  Katherine,"  cries  Alys,  and,  running 
to  her,  throws  her  unsuspicious  arms  round 
her  and  tells  her  all.  *'  My  cousin,  Mr.  Wild- 
ing, tells  me  he,  Frank,  is  sutf ering  as  much 
from  this  wretched  mistake  as  1  am.  You 
gave  it  to  him  yourself, — with  your  own 
hands .? " 

"  Yes,"  says  Katherine,  calmly. 

Wilding,  who  is  watching  her  closely,  tells 
himself  she  does  excellently  well  indeed,  "  It 
is  a  very  unfortunate  alfair,"  he  says,  still 
with  his  eyes  on  Miss  Nugent. 

*'  Very,"  Her  eyes  meet  his  calmly,  unwav- 
eringly. 

"  Something  ought  to  be  done  about  it  at 
once." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you.  But  who  is  to  do 
it  ?  and  what  is  to  be  done  ? " 

"  I  know,"  says  Alys,  very  quietly  and  with 
a  strange  amount  of  determination  for  her. 
"  I  shall  explain  all  to  hun  myself — to-night.''^ 

"  Foit/"  says  Miss  Nugent,  an  unpleasant 
amount  of  atonishment  in  her  tone. 

"Yes.  Why  not?  I  think  it  only  due  to 
him,"  says  Mr,  Wilding  slowly.  "  You  see  an 
objection  to  this  course  f " — turning  to  Kath- 
erine. 

"  I  ?  Oh,  no  !  Why  should  I  ?  It  is  real- 
ly nothing  to  me,  I  have  no  right  to  an  ob- 
jection. Beside,  there  isn't  one.  Frank  Pon- 
sonby"— here  she  compels  the  girl's  eyes  to 
meet  hers  by  the  very  intensity  of  her  own  re- 
gard— "  is  of  too  generous  a  nature  to  see  any 
indelicacy  in  this  act  of  hers." 

"  Indelicacy  !  "  repeats  Alys,  growing  very 
ale.    "  If  I  speak  to  him  on  this  subject,  can 
be  accused  of  that?  "—turning  piteously  to 
her  cousin. 

"  Being  a  man,"  says  Mr.  Wilding  slowly, 
"  I  can  tell  you  all  the  more  surely  what  his 
answer  would  be  to  that  question.  It  would 
be  •  No.  '  " 

"  There,  dear;  Mr.  Wilding  knows,"  says 
Miss  Nugent,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  But,  oh,  if  it  should  he  wrong  !  "  says  the 
girl,  in  an  agony  of  doubt.  "  Perhaps  if  some 
one  else  were  to  tell  him  it  would  be  better; 
but  who  ?" 

"  Bhall  I  ? "  says  Katherine  softly. 


Wilding,  still  with  his  eyes  on  Katherine, 
makes  no  movement. 

Katherine,  stooping  forward,  lays  her  hand 
on  the  girl's  arm. 

There  is  a  long  pause.  And  then  the  girl, 
lifting  Miss  Nugent's  hand,  holds  it  for  an  in- 
stant in  mid-air,  and  then  gently  drops  it. 
Some  divine  instinct  at  the  same  moment 
makes  her  fall  back,  as  though  to  ward  the 
other  off.  "  No,  no.  I  will  tell  Mm  myself ," 
she  says,  with  nervous  haste  and  a  profound 
sigh.  She  walks  away  from  them,  and,  reach- 
ing the  door,  is  soon  beyond  recall. 

"  A  very  impulsive  girl,"  says  Miss  Nugent, 
turning  to  Wilding. 

"  A  very  good  girl,  when  under  no  evil  in- 
fluence," returns  he  coolly. 

"Sir  George's,  you  mean  ?" 

"No." 

"  Frank's  ? " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"Whose,  then?"  asks  Miss  Nugent,  with 
the  softest  smile. 

"  To  be  discourteous  is  to  lose  a  point,"  said 
Wilding  unmoved.  "  But, "—confidentially, — 
"  if  I  werei/ow  I  should — chuck  it  up.'^ 

"  Slang  has  always  been  a  buried  language 
to  me,"  says  Miss  Nugent  politely.  "  You 
mean—?" 

"  So  very  little  already  unknown  to  you 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  my  explaining 
it,"  says  Wilding  genially.  "  Still,  I  would  re- 
peat my  former  words,  because — "  He  pauses. 
Miss  Nugent  looking  to  him  for  a  continuation 
of  the  sentence,  he  says  mildly,  "  Because  you 
haven't  the  ghost  of  a  chance," 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  By  some  degree  of  woe 
We  every  bliss  must  gain." 

Finding  herself  once  more  in  the  silent  hall. 
Miss  Disney  stops  short  and  sighs  again.  Then 
a  great  longing  for  fresh  sir  overcomes  her, 
and,  passing  quickly  through  the  now  deserted 
dining-room,  she  steps  on  to  the  balcony  out- 
side, and  presently  finds  hei'self  in  the  garden. 

A  silvery  light  hangs  over  it.  The  moon, 
that  "  goddess  excellently  bright,"  is  hanging 
amid  trembling  fleecy  clouds,  like  a  great 
lamp  lent  by  the  heavens  to  shed  a  glow  upon 
the  despondent  earth. 

Again  its  rays  pierce  the  gloom  of  the  east- 
ern corners  of  the  gardens  and  shed  a  mellow 
luster  upon  the  forced  modesty  of  Apollo — ivy- 
clad— and  upon  the  dazzling  bunch  of  mar- 
guerites, nodding  and  drooping  in  their  sleep. 

Only  a  week  ago  she  had  stood  just  here 
with  her  true  love— happy,  yet  hardly  aware 
of  the  depth  of  her  happiness ;  and  now  with 
what  a  different  gaze  she  looks  upon  the 
world  1  Knowledge  has  come  to  her  too  late. 
Only  with  the  loss  of  it  has  ^  Jme  the  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  thing  she  has  lost. 

Something  in  the  scene  before  her  brings 
prominently  forward  a  doubt  that  ever  since 
aej*  last  interview  with  Ponsonby  has  been 
weighing  heavily  upon  her.  Now,  as  it  asserts 
itself  fully,  it  sends  a  little  chill  to  her  heart. 

In  spite  of  all  her  cousin  had  said,  may  not 
her  late  reckless  encouragement  of  Sir  George 
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have  killed  the  love  Pousonby  once  felt  for 
her  {  This  terrible  thought  grows  stronger 
the  more  she  dwells  upon  it,  and  at  length 
grows  into  such  tremendous  proportions  that 
her  heart  dies  within  her. 

If  she  now  seeks  a  second  explanation  with — 
Mr.  Pousonby,  will  he  not  be  justified  in 
thinking  she  is  seeking  to  throw  herself  upon 
his  mercy,  and  that  she  is  desirous  of  renew- 
ing old  associations  with  him  at  any  cost  ? 

She  grows  crimson  as  this  thought  comes  to 
her,  and  teal's  of  mortification  rise  to  her  eyes. 
No  !  she  can  never  speak  to  him  on  this  subject 
— never  !  She  ^('iU  not  !  She  puts  up  her 
hands  to  her  face,  as  though  to  hide  her 
shamed  eyes  even  from  the  tender  moonlight, 
and  in  so"  doing  hastily  decides  that  she  now 
forever  abandons  all  idea  of  seeking  an  inter- 
view with  Pousonby, 

She  will  not  speak  to  him ;  she  will  not  see 
him  again,  if  possible  !  Deriving  some  mys- 
terious comfort  from  this  resolution,  and  feel- 
ing therefore  somewhat  better,  she  takes 
down  her  hands  from  her  eyes,  and  in  so  doing 
finds  herself  face  to  face  with  Pousonby. 

She  turns  as  white  as  death;  but  with  the 
necessity  for  speaking  comes  a  rush  of  woman- 
ly dignity  that  reduces  her  to  instant  calm 
and  adds  tenfold  to  her  girlish  grace  and 
sweetness. 

"  Let  me  speak  to  you  for  one  moment," 
she  sayo  impulsively,  with  a  slight  motion 
toward  him.  His  sudden  presence  has  con- 
vinced her  that  her  late  cowardly  resolution 
had  in  it  no  element  of  right,  and  that  an  ex- 
jjlanation  is  due  not  more  to  her  than  to  him. 

"  Certainly,"  he  says  very  gently.  All  the 
sternness  is  gone  from  his  tone,  a  settled  mel- 
ancholy having  taken  its  place.  Encouraged, 
though  weakened,  by  this  change  in  him,  she 
goes  on  hurriedly. 

There  is  something  I  must  tell  you,"  she 
says  tremulously.  "But  first"'— throwing  up 
her  head  with  a  little  proud  gesture  that  be- 
comes her  infinitely—"  I  would  have  you  un- 
derstand that  what  I  have  to  say  cannot  in 
<■/)(?/ way  alter  the  relations  now  existing  be- 
tween us.  We  are  separated /orene?'.  No  one 
(1  am  glad  to  think  at  this  moment)  can  know 
that  better  than  you." 

"  No  one,"  corroborates  Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  a 
tone  that  has  acquired  even  a  deeper  dye,  so 
tar  as  misery  is  concerned. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  says  the  girl  readily. 
Yet  an  intelligent  observer  might  have  failed 
to  see  where  the  gladness  lay;  certainly  not  in 
voice,  or  lips,  or  eyes.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  I  regret 
to  say,  proves  himself  on  this  occasion  (only) 
wanting  in  intelligence,  as  he  openly  accepts 
her  statement  at  her  own  value,  and  grows  in 
dejection  thereby.  "  I  am  very  glad  of  it," 
repeats  Alys  unsteadily  and  with  now  averted 
eyes  and  a  paltry  assumption  of  content,  "  be- 
cause 1  can  now  safely  tell  you,  without  fear 
of  misconception  on  your  part,  that  it  was  all 
a  mi.stake  about  that  marguerite  I  sent  you 
an  hour  ago.  At  thrit  time  "  (by  her  wiann<^r, 
it  might  rea.'^onably  be  supposed  again  by  the 
intelligent  listener  that  the  time  mentioned  is 
a  year  agone)  "1  was  troubled  and— and 
ashanie<l  of  mys€'lf  il  am  neither  now),  and 
anxious  to  let  you  know  that— that  I  had  not 


changed  towai-<l  you  in  any  way,  in  spite  of 
anything  foolish  in  me  that  might  haye  in- 
duced you  to  think  otherwise." 

There  is  something  in  this  rebellious  speech 
so  sadly  regretful,  and  so  very  near  to  tears, 
that  instinctively  Mr.  Ponsonby  goes  a  step 
closer  to  her,  and  puts  out  his  hand  as  though 
to  take  hers;  but  she  waves  him  back  im- 
peratively. 

"When  I  sent  you  that  flower,"  she  goes  on, 
her  voice  taking  a  still  prouder  ring  as  she 
feels  the  humiliation  of  her  confession,  and 
with  her  soft  eyes  suffused  with  tears  of  child- 
ish grief  and  agitation,  "  I  thought — I  firmly  ^ 
believed — it  was  conveying  to  you  the  message 
'I  love  you! 'I  counted  tha  petals  carefully; 
I  made  sure  not  one  was  missing;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  counted  badly.  I  tell  you  this  now,  for 
no  motive  but  the  natural  wish  that  you 
should  not  believe  me  altogether  heartless. 
You  understand  me  ?  You  must  know  " — pas- 
sionately— "  that  for  this  reason  alone  I  have 
spoken  to  you  to-night. " 

"  I  do  know,"  says  the  young  man  earnest- 
ly. Again  he  goes  nearer  to  her.  There  is 
suppressed  hope  and  growing  excitement  in 
his  face  and  manner. 

"  Not  that  it  matters  now,"  says  Miss  Dis- 
ney, her  voice  trembling  more  and  more. 
' '  Nothing  matters  any  more  at  all !  We  have 
both  learned  to  be  different  to  each  other,  and 
—and — I  hope  I  shall  never,  never,  never  see 
you  again  after  to-night  ! " 

Here  the  voice  passes  beyond  all  trembling, 
having  broken  down  and  given  place  to  bitter 
weeping. 

She  has  lifted  up  her  hands  to  cover  her 
face,  and  so  stands  before  him,  a  little,  slen- 
der, grief-laden  figure,  on  which  the  gentle 
moon  is  shining,  lighting  up  the  pretty 
rounded  arms  and  gold-brown  tresses  of  the 
bowed  head.  But  for  not  half  so  Icng  as  it 
takes  to  write  this  does  she  so  stand.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  is  in  his  arms,  and  is  sobbing  out  the 
remainder  of  her  grief  upon  his  breast. 

He  has  drawn  her  close  to  him,  and  closer 
still,  until  their  hearts  beat  almost  in  unison. 

"  My  darling,"  he  says  with  passionate  fond- 
ness, ' '  my  dear,  dear  love,  do  not  cry  like 
that.  I  think,— I  never  thought  it  until  to- 
night,— but  now  I  do  think  that  you  love  me. 
Alys,  tell  me  I  am  not  deceiving  myself." 

She  can  find  no  words,  but,  still  with  her 
face  hidden  upon  his  breast,  lifts  her  arms  and 
slips  them  lovingly  round  his  neck.  It  is  an 
answer  all-sufficient. 

Never  before  has  she  so  abandoned  herself  to 
him,  and  for  the  first  time  the  gladness  of 
possession  enters  into  his  soul. 

"You  are  mine  now,"  he  says,  tightening 
his  clasp  round  her,  "  now,  and  forever.  Let 
us  go  back  a  week  in  our  lives,  ajid  forget  that 
thebe  last  miserable  seven  days  have  ever  been. 
You — you  don't  care  for  that  fellow  Grande  ?" 

"There  is  only  one  person  on  earth  I  care 
for,  and  that  is  you  !  "  says  the  girl,  clinging 
to  him. 
"And  yet—" 

"  Yes;  1  know  all  thah.  I  should  not  have 
believed  her,  but  she  told  me  you  thought  me 
a  baby,— a  mere  silly  child,— who  could  have 
no  lover  but  you." 
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"  Who  told  you  all  this  ? "  demands  he,  with 
darkening  brows. 

"  Katherine,  your  cousin.  But " — dis- 
solving into  tears  again—"  it  wasn't  ti-iie, 
Frank,  was* it  ? " 

*' It  was  not,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Ponsonby 
grimly.  "  These  last  few  days  have  proved  it. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  am  depriving  you 
of  a  title." 

You  said  you  would  forget  this  past  hor- 
rid week,"  says  Miss  Disney  reproachfully, 
"and  now  you  are  scolding  me  about  it." 

"  Well,  it  shall  be  my  last  scolding,"  says 
Ponsonby.  "And  as  for  the  other  things, 
you  say  I  thought  of  you  as  a  child.  I  tell  you 
no,  with  your  heart  against  mine,  thab  I 
thought  of  you  only  as  the  woman  I  love  be- 
yond all  this  earth  contains." 

"  I  know  it  now;  I  was  mad  to  doubt  you," 
says  Alysremoisefully;  "  but  she  said  it ;  and, 
knowing  you  are  superior  to  me  in  every  way, 
I  felt  it  easy  to  believe  her."  ' 


"  And  it  was  she,  too,  who  brought  me  the 
marguerite,"  says  Ponsonby  musingly,  in  a 
low  tone.   A  sudden  thought  occurring  to  him 
he  tightens  his  grasp  on  her  arm.    Then  he 
recovers  himself. 

"  Why  think  of  anything  .?"  he  says,  plac- 
ing his  lips  to  hers.  "Let  us  only  remember 
that  we  belong  to  each  other  by  the  divine 
right  of  love.  All  else  may  readily  be  for- 
gotten." 

"  No,"  says  the  girl,  leaning  back  in  his  em- 
orace  so  as  to  look  into  his  eyes.  "  I  shall 
never  forget  this,  our  first  and  last  quarrel. 
I  don't  want  to  !    I  am  glad  of  it !  " 

"  Glad,  my  soul  ?  "—regretfully, 

"  Yes,"— triumphantly,— "  y<?n/  glad.  Be- 
cause," a  smile  fighting  with  the  tears  that 
still  Imger  on  her  lashes,  "but  for  it  I  should 
never  have  known  how  entirely  you  love  jne 
and  lyoii !  "  ' 

"My  beloved  !  "  murmers  he  with  ineffable 
fondness. 
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BY  MRS.  HENRY  WOOD. 


That  day,  and  its  events,  can  never  go  out 
of  my  memory.  There  are  epochs  in  life  that 
lie  upon  the  heart  forever,  marking  the  past 
like  stones  placed  for  retrospect.  They  may 
be  of  pleasure,  or  they  may  be  of  pain  ;  but 
there  they  are,  in  that  great  store-field  locked 
up  within  us,  to  be  recalled  at  w  ill  as  long  as 

life  shall  last.  ^       ,        x  ^ 

It  was  in  August,  and  one  of  the  hottest  days 
of  that  hot  month.  A  brilliant  day  :  the  sun 
shining  with  never  a  (;loud  to  soften  it,  the 
sky  intensely  blue.  Just  the  day  for  a  picnic, 
provided  you  had  shade. 

Shade  we  had.  Briar  Wood  abounds  in  it; 
for  the  towering  trees  are  dark,  and  their 
foliage  thick.  Here  and  there  the  wood  opens, 
and  you  come  upon  the  sweetest  little  bits  of 
meadow-land  scenery  that  a  painter's  eye 
could  desire.  Patches  of  green,  glade,  smooth 
enough  for  fairy  revels  ;  undulating  banks, 
draped  with  ferns  and  fragrant  with  sweet 
wild  flowers  ;  dells  dark  and  dim,  to  roam  in 
and  fancy  yourself  out  of  the  world. 

Briar  Wood  belonged  to  Sir  John  Whitney. 
It  was  of  a  good  length  but  narrow,  terminat- 
ing at  one  end  in  the  tangled  coppice  which 
we  had  dashed  through  that  long  past  day  when 
we  played  at  hare  and  hounds,  and  poor  Charles 
Van  Rheyn  had  died,  in  that  same  coppice,  of 
the  running.  The  other  and  best  end,  up 
where  these  lonely  glades  lie  sheltered,  extends 


Itself  nearly  to  the  lands  belonging  to  Vale 
f^arm-if  you  have  not  forgotteS  that  place. 
The  wood  was  a  rare  resort  for  poachers  and 
gypsies,  as  well  as  picnic  parties,  and  everv 
now  and  again  Sir  John  would  declare  that  it 
should  be  rooted  up. 

We  were  staying  at  Whitney  Hall.  Miss 
De  veen  was  there  on  a  visit  (Cattledon  included 
of  course),  and  Sir  John  wrote  to  invite  us  for 
a  few  days  to  meet  her  ;  the  squire  and  Mrs 
Todhetley.I  and  Tod.  And,  there  we  we?? 
enjoying  ourselves  like  anything  ^' 

It  was  Sir  John  himself  who  proposed  the 
picnic.  He  called  it  a  gypsy-party  :  indeed 
the  word  "  picnic  "  had  haj-dly  come^in  then 
for  this  happened  many  a  year  ago.  The  weath- 
1°  indoors  that  Sir  John  thought 
it  might  be  an  agreeable  change  to  live  a  dav 
m  the  open  air  ;  and  lie  in  the  shade  and  look 
up  at  the  blue  sky  through  the  flickering  trees 
So  the  cook  was  told  to  provide  fowls  and  hani 
??elm?^^^  pies,  with  apple  puffs,  salads,  ated 

"Thelarge  carriage  and  the  four-wheeled 
chaise  shall  take  the  ladies, "  observed  Sir 
John,  "and  I  dare  say  they  can  make  room 
for  me  and  the  squire  amidst  them  :  it's  a 
short  distance,  and  we  shan't  mind  a  little 
crowding.    You  young  men  can  walk  "  ^ 

bo  it  was  ordained.  The  carriasres  qfarf^ri 
and  we  after  them,  William  and  Epenry  Wh't 
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ney  disputiDg  as  to  which  was  tho  best  route 
to  take  :  Bill  holdiug  out  for  that  by  Goose 
Brook,  Harry  for  that  by  the  river.  It  ended 
ill  our  dividing  :  I  went  with  Bill  bis  way  ;  the 
rest  of  the  young  Whitneys  ami  Tod  the  other, 
with  Featherston's  nephew  :  an  overgrown 
young  giant  of  soventeeu,  about  six  feet  high, 
who  had  been  told  he  might  come. 

Barring  the  heat,  it  was  a  glorious  walk ; 
just  as  it  was  a  glorious  day.   Passing  Goose 
Brook(  a  little  stream  meandering  through  the 
.trees,  with  a  rustic  bridge  across  it :  though 
why  it  should  hold  that  name  I  never  knew), 

e  soon  came  to  the  coppice  end  of  the  wood. 

"  Now,  "  said  Bill  to  me,  "shall  we  plunge 
into  the  wood  at  once,  and  so  onward  right 
through  it ;  or  skirt  round  by  the  Granary  ? " 

"  The  wood  will  be  the  shadiest,  "  I  answered, 

"And  pleasantest.  I'm  not  at  all  sure, 
though,  Johnny,  that  I  shan't  lose  my  way  in 
it.  ft  has  all  kinds  of  bewildering  tricks  and 
turnings.  " 

''Never  mind  if  you  do.  We  can  find  it 
again. " 

"  We  should  have  been  safe  to  meet  some  of 
those  Leonards  had  we  gone  by  the  Granary, " 
observed  Bill,  as  we  turned  into  the  wood, 
where  just  at  present  the  trees  were  thin, 
"  and  the}'  might  have  been  wanting  to  join  us^ 
pushing  fellows  that  they  are  !  I  don't  like 
them.  " 

Who  are  those  Leonards,  I  wonder  ?  Who 
were  they  before  they  came  here  ? " 

' '-  Old  Leonard  made  a  mint  of  money  in 
India,  and  his  sons  are  spending  it  for  him  as 
fast  as  they  can.  One  day  when  he  was  talking 
to  my  father,  he  hinted  that  he  had  taken  this 
remote  place,  the  Granary,  and  brought  them 
down  here,  to  get  them  out  of  the  fast  li\^es 
they  were  leading  in  London.  He  got  afraid, 
he  said. " 

"  Have  not  the  sons  any  professions,  Bill  ?" 

"Don't  seem  to  have.  Or  anything  else 
t  hat's  good— money  excepted  !  " 

"  AVhat  do  they  do  with  their  time  ? " 

"Anything.  Idle  it  away.  Keep  dogs,  and 
shoot,  and  fish,  and  lounge,  and  smoke,  and — 
halloa  !  look  yonder,  Johnny  ! " 

Briar  Wood  had  no  straight  and  direct 
road  through  it ;  but  plenty  of  small  paths  and 
by-ways  and  turnings  and  windings,  that  might 
bring  you,  by  good  luck,  to  landing  at  last ;  or 
might  take  you  unconsciously  back  whence  you 
came.  Emerging  from  a  part,  where  the  trees 
grew  dark  and  dense  and  thick,  upon  one  of 
those  delightful  glades  I  spoke  of  before,  we  saw 
what  I  took  to  be  a  small  gypsy  encampment. 
A  lire  of  sticks,  with  a  kettle  upon  it,  smoked 
upon  the  ground ;  beside  it  sat  a  young  woman 
and  child  ;  a  few  tin  wares,  tied  together,  lay 
in  a  corner,  and  some  rabbits' skins  were 
stretched  out  to  dry  on  the  branches  of  trees. 

Up  started  the  woman, and  came  swiftly 
toward  us.  A  regular  gypsy,  with  the  purple 
black  hair,  the  yellow  skin,  and  the  large  soft 
gleaming  eyes.  It  was  a  beautiful  young  face, 
but  worn  and  thin  and  anxious. 

"  Do  you  want  your  fortunes  told,  my  good 
young  gentlemen  ?  I  can — " 

**  ^ota  bitpf  it  "interrupted  Bill.  "  Go  back 
to  your  fire.    Wo  are  only  passing  through.  " 

*•  1  can  read  the  lines  of  your  hands  uner- 


ringly, my  pretty  sirs.    I  can  forewarn  you 
of  evil,  and  prepare  you  for  good.  " 

"Now  look  you  here,  "  cried  Bill,  turning 
upon  her  good-humoredly,  as  she  followed  up 
with  a  lot  of  the  like  stufi:',  "  I  can  forewarn 
you  of  it,  unless  you  are  content  to  leave  us 
alone.  This  wood  belongs  to  Sii'  John  Whit- 
ney, as  I  dare  say  all  your  fraternity  know, 
and  his  keepers  wage  war  against  you  when 
they  find  you  are  encamped  here,  and  that  I 
am  sure  you  know.  Mind  your  own  affairs, 
and  you  may  stay  here  in  peace,  for  me :  keep 
on  bothering  us  and  I  go  straight  to  Rednal  ■ 
and  give  him  a  hint.    I  am  Sir  John's  son.  " 

He  threw  her  a  sixpence  and  the  woman's 
face  changed  as  she  caught  it.    The  persuasive 
smile  vanished  as  if  by  magic  giving  place  to 
a  look  of  anxious  pain, 
"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  he. 
"Do   you   know   my    husband,  sir  ?"  she 
asked.    "  It's  more  than  likely  that  you  do.  " 
"  And  what  if  I  do  ? "  cried  Whitney. 
The  woman  took  the  words  to  be  an  affirma- 
tive answer.    She  drew  near  and  laid  her 
small  brown  finger  on  his  coat  sleeve. 

"  Then,  if  you  chance  to  meet  him,  sir,  per- 
suade him  to  come  back  to  me,  for  the  love  of 
Heaven.  I  can  read  the  future  :  and  for  some 
days  past,  since  we  first  halted  here,  I  have 
foreseen  that  evil  is  in  store  for  him.  He  won't 
believe  me  ;  he  is  not  one  of  us  ;  but  1  scent  it 
in  the  air,  and  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer  ;  it 
is  drawing  very  close  now.  He  may  listen  to 
ou,  sir,  for  we  respect  Sir  John,  who  is  never 
ard  on  us  as  some  great  owners  of  land  are ; 
and  oh,  send  him  back  here  to  me  and  the 
child!  Better  that  it  should  fall  on  him 
when  by  our  side  than  when  away  from  us,  " 
"Why— what  do  you  mean?  ".cried  Whit- 
ney, surprised  out  of  the  question,  and  hardly 
understanding  her  words  or  their  purport. 
And  he  might  have  laughed  outright,  as  he 
told  me  later,  but  for  the  dreadful  trouble 
that  shone  forth  from  her  sad,  wild  eyes. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  mean  :  it's  hidden 
from  me,  "  she  answered,  taking  the  words  in 
in  a  somewhat  different  light  from  what  he 
meant  to  imply,  "  I  think  it  may  be  sudden  ' 
sickness  ;  or  it  may  be  evil  trouble  :  whatever 
it  is,  it  will  end  badly.  " 

Whitney  nodded  to  her,  and  we  pursued  our 
way.  I  had  been  looking  at  the  little  girl, 
who  had  drawn  shyly  up  to  gaze  at  us.  She 
was  fair  as  a  lily,  with  a  sweet  face  and  eyes 
blue  as  ttie  sky, 

"What  humbugs  they  are  !" exclaimed 
Whitney,  alluding  to  gypsies  a  ad  tramps  in 
general.  "  As  to  this  young  woman,  I  should 
say  she's  going  oft  her  head  ! " 
"  Do  you  know  her  husband  ? " 
"Don't  know  him  from  Adam.  Johnny, 
I  hope  that's  not  a  stolen  child  !  Fair  as  she 
is,  she  can't  be  the  woman's  :  there's  nothing 
of  the  gypsy  in  her  composition.  " 

"How  well  the  gypsy  appears  to  speak  ! 
With  quite  a  refined  accent.  " 

"  Gypsies  often  do,  I've  heard.    Let  us  get 
on." 

What  with  tliis  adventure,  and  dawdling, 
and  taking  a  wrong  turn  or  two,  it  was  past 
one  o'clock  when  we  got  in,  and  they  were 
laying  the  cloth  for  dinner.   The  green,  mossy 
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glare,  with  the  sheltering  trees  around,  the 
banks  and  the  dells,  the  ferns  and  wild  flow- 
ers, made  a  picture  of  a  retreat  on  a  broiling 
day.  The  table  (some  boards  brought  from 
the  Hall,  and  laid  on  trestles)  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  grass;  and  Helen  and  Anna 
Whitney,  in  their  green-and- white  muslins, 
were  just  as  busy  as  bees  placing  the  dishes 
upon  it.  Lady  Whitney  (with  a  face  redder 
than  beetroot)  helped  them:  she  liked  to  be 
always  doing  something.  Miss  Cattledon  and 
the  Mater  were  pacing  the  dell  below,  and 
Miss  Deveen  sat  talking  with  the  squire  and 
Sir  John. 

Have  they  not  got  here  ? "  exclamed  Will- 
iam. 

"  Have  who  not  got  here  ? "  retorted  Helen. 

"  Todhetley  and  the  boys.'' 

"  Ages  ago.  They  surmised  that  you  two 
must  be  lost,  stolen,  or  strayed." 

"  Then  where  are  they  ?  " 

*'  Making  themselves  useful.  Johnny  Lud- 
low, I  wish  you'd  go  after  them,  and  tell  them 
of  all  things  to  bring  a  corkscrew.  Nobody 
can  find  ours,  and  we  think  it  is  left  behind." 

*'  Why,  here's  the  corkscrew,  in  my  pocket," 
called  out  Sir  John. 

"  Whatever  brings  it  there  ?  And—  What's 
that  great  thing,  moving  down  to  us  ?" 

It  was  Tod  with  a  wooden  stool  upon  his 
head,  legs  upward.  Kednal  the  gamekeeper 
lived  close  by,  and  it  was  arranged  that  we 
should  borrow  chairs,  and  things,  from  his 
cottage. 

We  sat  down  to  dinner  at  last — and  a  down- 
right jolly  dinner  it  was.  Plenty  of  good 
things  to  eat ;  cider,  lemonade,  and  champagne 
to  drink :  and  everybody  talking  together,  and 
bursts  of  laughter. 

"  Look  at  Cattledon  ! "  cried  Bill,  in  my  ear. 
"  She  is  as  merry  as  the  rest  of  us." 

So  she  was.  A  whole  sea  of  smiles  on  her 
thin  face.  She  wore  a  gray  gown  as  genteel  as 
herself,  bands  of  black  velvet  round  her 
pinched-in  waist  and  long  throat.  Cattledon 
looked  like  vinegar  in  general,  it's  true;  but  I 
don't  say  she  was  bad  at  heart.  Even  she 
could  be  genial  to-day,  and  the  rest  of  us  were 
off  our  head  with  jollity,  the  squire's  face  and 
Sir  John's  beaming  back  at  one  another. 

If  we  had  but  foreseen  how  pitifully  the  day 
was  to  end!  It  makes  me  think  of  some  verses 
1  once  learned  out  of  a  journal— Chambers', 
I  believe.   They  were  written  by  Mrs.  Plarr: 

"  There  are  twin  Genii,    who,  strong  and 
mighty, 

Under  their  guidance  mankind  retain; 
And  the  name  of  the  lovely  one  is  Pleasure, 

And  the  name  of  the  loathly  one  is  Pain. 
Never  divided,  where  one  can  enter 

Ever  the  other  comes  close  behind; 
And  he  who  in  pleasure  his  thoughts  would 
center 

Surely  Pain  in  the  search  shall  find! 

"  Alike  they  are,  though  in  much  they  differ- 
Strong  resemblance  is  'twixt  the  twain; 

So  that  sometimes  you  may  question  whether 
It  can  be  Pleasure  you  feel,  or  Pain. 

Thus  'tis,  that  whatever  of  deep  emotion 
Stirreth  the  heart— be  it  grave  or  gay 

Tears  are  the  Symbol— from  feeling's  ocean 
.  These  are  the  fountains  that  rise  to-day. 


"  Should  not  this  teach  us  calmly  to  welcome 

Pleasure  when  smiling  our  hearths  beside  ? 
If  she  be  the  substance,  how  dark  the  shadow; 

Close  doth  it  follow,  the  near  allied; 
Or  if  Pain  long  o'er  our  threshold  hover, 

L(it  us  not  question  but  Pleasure  nigh 
Bideth  her  time  her  face  to  discover. 

Rainbow  of  Hope  in  a  clouded  sky." 

Yes,  it  was  a  good  time.  To  look  at  us 
round  that  dinner-table,  you'd  have  said  there 
was  nothing  but  pleasure  in  the  world.  Not 
but  that  ever  and  anon  the  poor  young  gypsy 
woman's  troubled  face  and  her  sad  wild  eyes, 
and  the  warning  some  subtle  instinct  seemed 
to  be  whispering  to  her  about  her  husband, 
would  rise  between  me  and  the  light. 

The  afternoon  was  wearing  on  when  I  got 
back  to  the  glade  with  William  Whitney  (for 
we  had  all  gone  strolling  about  after  dinner) 
and  found  some  of  the  ladies  there.  Mrs.  Tod- 
hetley had  gone  into  Rednal's  cottage  to  talk 
to  his  wife,  Jessy;  Anna  was  below  in  the  dell; 
all  the  rest  were  in  the  glade.  A  clean-look- 
ing, stout  old  lady,  in  a  light  cotton  gown  and 
white  apron,  a  mob  cap  with  a  big  border  and 
bow  of  ribbon  in  front  of  it,  turned  round 
from  talking  to  them,  smiled,  and  made  me  a 
courtesy. 

The  face  seemed  familiar  to  me:  but  where 
had  I  seen  it  before  ?  Helen  Whitney,  seeing 
my  puzzled  look,  spoke  up  in  her  free  manner. 

"  Have  you  no  memory,  Johnny  Ludlow  ? 
Don't  you  remember  Mrs.  Ness  ?— and  the  fort- 
tune  she  told  us  on  the  cards  ? " 

It  came  upon  me  with  a  rush.  That  drizzling 
Good  Friday  afternoon  at  Miss  Deveen's  long 
ago,  and  Helen  smuggling  up  the  old  lady 
from  down-stairs  to  tell  her  fortune.  But 
what  brought  her  here  ?  There  seemed  to  be 
no  connection  between  Miss  Deveen's  house 
in  town  and  Briar  Wood  in  Worcestershire.  I 
could  not  have  been  more  at  sea  had  I  seen  a 
Chinese  lady  from  Pekin.  Miss  Deveen 
laughed. 

"  And  yet  it  is  so  easy  of  explanation,  John- 
ny, so  simple  and  straightforward,"  she  said. 
"Mrs.  Ness  chances  to  be  aunt  to  Rednal's 
wife,  and  she  is  staying  down  here  with  them," 

Simple  it  was— as  are  most  other  puzzles 
when  you  get  the  clew.  The  old  woman  was 
a  great  protegee  of  Miss  Deveen's,  who  had 
known  her  through  her  life  of  misfortune:  but 
Miss  Deveen  did  not  before  know  of  her  rela- 
tionship to  Rednal's  wife  or  that  she  was  stay- 
ing at  their  cottage.  They  had  been  talking 
of  that  past  afternoon  and  the  fortune-telling 
in  it,  when  I  and  Bill  c  ame  up. 

"  And,  what  I  told  you  miss,  came  true — 
now  didn't  it  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Ness  to  Helen. 

"True!  Why,  you  told  me  nothing!^'  re- 
torted Helen.  ' '  There  was  nothing  in  the  fort  - 
une.  You  said  there  was  nothing  in  the 
cards." 

"  I  remember  it,"  said  Mother  Ness;  "re- 
member it  well.  The  cards  showed  no  hus- 
band for  you  then,  young  lady;  they  might 
tell  different  now.  But  they  showed  some 
trouble  about  it,  I  recollect." 

Helen's  face  fell.  There  had  indeed  been 
trouble.  Trouble  again  and  again.  Richard 
Poliot,  the  false,  had  brought  trouble  to  her; 
and  so  had  Charles  Leaf  child,  now  lying  in  his 
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grave  at  Worcester:  uot  to  speak  of  poor 
tSliugsby  Temple.  Heleu  had  got  over  all 
those  crosses  now,  and  was  looking  up  again. 
She  was  of  a  nature  to  look  up  again  from 
any  evil  that  might  befall  her,  short  of  losing 
her  head  off  her  shoulders.  All  dinner-time 
she  had  been  flirting  with  Featherston's  neph- 
ew. 

This  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Ness,  "the  cards 
might  tell  different  now,"  caught  hold  of  her 
mind.  Her  color  slightly  deepened,  her  eyes 
sparkled. 

"  Have  you  the  cards  with  you  now,  Mrs. 
Ness  i " 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  young  lady.  I  never  come 
away  from  home  without  my  cards.  They  be 
in  the  cottage  yond^\" 

"Then  I  should  like  my  fortune  told  again." 

"Oh,  Heleu,  how  can  you  be  so  silly  I "  cried 
Lady  Whitney. 

"  Silly  1  Why,  mamma,  it  is  good  fun. 
You  go  and  fetch  the  cards,  Mrs.  Ness." 

"  I  and  Johnny  nearly  got  our  fortune  told 
to-day,"  put  in  Bill,  while  Mrs.  Ness  stood 
where  she  was,  hardly  knowing  what  to  be  at. 
"  We  came  upon  a  young  gypsy  woman  in 
the  wood,  and  she  wanted  to  promise  us  a  wife 
apiece.  A  little  girl  was  with  her  that  may 
have  been  stolen :  she  was  too  fair  to  be  that 
brown  woman's  child." 

"  It  must  have  been  the  Norths,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Ness.  "  Was  there  some  tinware  by  'em, 
sir;  and  some  rabbit  skins  ? " 

"  Yes.  Both.  The  rabbit  skins  were  hang- 
ing out  to  dry," 

"Ay,  it's  the  Norths,"  repeated  Mrs.  Ness. 
"  Rednal  said  he  saw  North  yesterday;  he 
guessed  they'd  lighted  their  camp-fire  not  far 
off." 

"  Who  are  the  Norths.   Gypsies  ?  " 

"  The  wife  is  a  gypsy,  sir;  born  and  bred. 
He  is  a  native  of  these  parts,  and  superior;  but 
he  took  to  an  idle  wandering  life,  and  married 
the  gypsy  girl  for  her  beauty.  She  was  Bertha 
Lee  then." 

"  Why  it  is  quite  a  romance,"  said  Miss 
Deveen,  amused. 

"  And  so  it  is,  ma'am,  Rednal  told  me  all 
on't.  They  tramp  the  country,  selling  their 
tins,  and  collecting  rabbit  skins," 

"  And  is  the  child  theirs  ?"  asked  Bill, 

*'  Ay,  sir,  it  be.  But  she  don't  take  after 
her  mother ;  she's  like  him,  her  skin  fair  as 
alabaster.  You'd  not  think,  Rednal  says,  that 
she'd  got  a  drop  o'  gypsy  blood  in  her  veins. 
North  might  ha'  done  well  had  he  only  turned 
out  steady ;  been  just  the  odds  o'  what  he  is— a 
poor  tramp," 

"Oh,  come,  never  mind  the  gypsies,"  cried 
Helen,  impatiently.  "  You  go  and  bring  the 
cards,  Mrs,  Ness." 

One  can't  go  in  for  stilts  at  a  picnic,  or  for 
wisdom  either;  and  when  Mrs.  Ness  brought 
her  cards  (which  might  have  been  cleaner) 
none  of  them  made  any  objection.  Even  Cat- 
tledon  looked  on,  grimly  tolerant. 

"  But  you  can't  think  there's  anything  in  it 
— that  the  cards  tell  true  ?"  cried  Lady  Whit- 
ney to  the  old  woman. 

"  Ma'am,  be  sure  they  do.  I  believe  in  'em 
fi-om  ray  very  heart.  And  so,  I  make  bold  to 
.say,  would  everybody  here  believe,  if  they 


had  read  the  things  upon  'em  that  I've  read, 
and  seen  how  surely  they've  come  to  pass." 

They  would  not  coutraaict  her  openly;  only 
smiled  a  little  among  themselves.  Mother  Ness 
was  busy  with  the  cards,  laying  them  out  for 
Helen's  fortune.    I  drew  near  to  listen. 

"  You  look  just  as  though  you  put  faith  in 
it,"  whispered  Bill  to  me. 

"  1  don't  put  faith  in  it.  I  should  not  like 
to  be  so  foolish.  But,  William,  what  she  told 
Helen  before  did  come  true." 

Well,  Helen's  ' '  fortune  "  was  told  again.  It 
sounded  Just  as  uneventful  as  the  one  told 
that  rainy  afternoon  long  ago — for  we  were 
now  some  years  older  than  we  were  then. 
Helen  Whitney's  future,  according  to  the 
cards,  or  to  Dame  Ness'  reading  of  them, 
would  be  all  plain  sailing;  smooth  and  easy, 
and  unmarked  alike  by  events  and  by  care. 
A  most  desirable  career,  some  people  would 
think,  but  Helen  looked  the  picture  of  desola- 
tion. 

"  And  you  say  I  am  not  to  be  married  ! " 
she  explained. 

Dame  Ness  had  her  head  bent  over  the  cards. 
She  shook  it  without  looking  up. 

"  I  don't  see  a  ring  nowhere,  young  lady, 
and  that's  the  blessed  truth.  There  ainH  one, 
that's  more.  There  ain't  a  sign  o'  one.  Nei- 
ther was  there  the  other  time,  I  remember :  that 
time  in  London.  And  so— I  take  it  that  there 
won't  never  be." 

"  Then  I  think  you  are  a  very  disagreeable, 
story-telling  old  woman !  "  flashed  Heleu,  all 
candor  in  her  mortification.  "Not  be  mar- 
ried, indeed ! " 

"  Why,  my  dear,  I'd  be  only  too  glad  to 
promise  you  a  husband  if  the  cards  f  oretelled 
it,"  said  Dame  Ness,  pityingly.  "  Yours  is 
the  best  fortune  of  all,  though,  if  you  could 
but  bring  your  mind  to  see  it.  Husbands  is 
more  plague  nor  profit.  I'm  sure  I  had  cause 
to  say  so  by  the  one  that  fell  to  my  share,  as 
that  there  dear  good  lady  knows,"  pointing  to 
Miss  Deveen. 

In  high  dudgeon,  Helen  pushed  the  cards 
together.  Mrs.  Ness,  getting  some  kind  words 
from  the  rest  of  us,  courtesied  as  she  went  off 
to  the  cottage  to  see  about  the  kettles  for  our 
tea. 

"You  are  a  nice  young  lady!"  exclaimed 
Bill.  "  Showing  your  temper  because  the 
cards  don't  give  you  a  sweetheart!  " 

Helen  threw  her  fan  at  him.  "  Mind  your 
own  business,"  returned  she.  And  he  went 
away  laughing. 

"  And,  my  dear,  I  say  the  same  as  Will- 
iam," added  Lady  Whitney.  "  One  really 
might  think  that  you  were— were  eager  to  be 
married," 

"  All  cock-a-hoop  for  it,"  struck  in  Cattle- 
don;  "  as  the  house-maids  are." 

"  And  no  such  great  crime,  either,"  re- 
turned Helen,  defiantly.  "  Fancy  that  absurd 
old  thing' telling  me  I  never  shall  be!  " 

"  Heleu,  my  dear,  I  think  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  uot  be  married,"  quietly  spoke 
Miss  Deveen. 

"  Oh,  do  you!" 

"  Don't  be  cross,  Helen,"  said  her  mother. 
"  Our  destinies  are  not  in  our  own  hands." 
Helen  bit  her  lip,laughed,  and  recovered  her 
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temper.  She  was  like  her  father; apt  to  flash 
out  a  hot  word,  bat  never  angry  long. 

"Now— please, Miss  Deveen,  wliy  do  you 
think  I  shall  not  be  ? "  she  asked,  playfully. 

"Because,  my  dear, you  have  had  three 
chances,  so  to  say,  of  marriage,  and  each  time 
it  has  been  frustrated.  In  two  of  the  in- 
stances by— if  we  may  dare  to  say  it — the  in- 
terposition of  Heaven.  The  young  men  died 
beforehand  in  an  unexpected  and  unforeseen 
manner:  Charles  Leaf  child  and  Mr.  Temple—" 

"  I  was  never  engaged  to  Mr.  Temple,"  in- 
terrupted Helen. 

"No;  but,  by  all  I  hear,  you  shortly  would 
have  been. " 

Helen  gave  no  answer.  She  knew  perfectly 
well  that  she  had  expected  an  offer  from 
Slir.gsby  Temple;  thac  his  death,  as  she  be- 
lieved, alone  prevented  its  being  made.  She'd 
have  said  yes  to  it,  too.    Miss  Deveen  went  on. 

"  We  will  not  give  more  than  an  allusion  to 
Captain  Foliott;  he  does  not  deserve  it;  but 
your  marriage  with  him  came  nearest  of  all. 
It  may  be  said,  Helen,  without  exaggeration, 
that  you  have  been  on  the  point  of  marriage 
twice,  and  very  nearly  so  a  third  time.  Now, 
what  does  this  prove?" 

"That  luck  was  against  me,"  said  Helen, 
lightly. 

"Ay,  child,  luck,  as  we  call  it  in  this  world. 
I  would  rather  say,  Destiny.  God  knoivs  best. 
Do  you  wonder  that  I  have  never  married?" 
continued  Miss  Deveen  in  a  less  serious  tone. 

"  I  never  thought  about  it,"  answered  Helen. 

"  1  knov/  that  some  people  have  wondered  at 
it;  for  I  was  a  girl  likely  to  marry— or  it  may 
be  better  to  say,  likely  to  be  sought  in  mar  - 
riage. I  had  good  looks,  good  temper,  good 
birth,  and  a  good  fortune ;  and  I  dare  say  I 
was  just  as  wiUing  to  be  chosen  as  all  young 
girls  are.  Yes,  I  say  that  all  girls  possess  an 
innate  wish  to  marry;  it  is  implanted  in  their 
nature,  comes  with  their  mother's  milk.  Let 
their  station  be  high  or  low,  a  royal  princess, 
if  you  will,  or  the  house-maid  Jemima  Cattle- 
don  suggested  but  no vv,thesame  naturalinstinct 
lies  within  each — a  wish  to  be  a  wife,  ^  And  no 
reason,  either,  why  tbey  should  not  wish  it;  it's 
nothing  to  beasharaed  of;  and  Helen,  my, dear, 
I  would  rather  hear  a  girl  avow  it  openly,  as 
you  do,  than  pretend  to  be  shocked  at  its  very 
mention. " 

Some  gleams  of  sunlight  flickered  on  Miss 
Deveen's  white  hair  and  fine  features  as  she 
sat  under  the  trees,  her  bronze-colored  silk 
gown  falling  around  her  in  rich  folds,  and  a  big 
ameihjst  brooch  fastening  her  collar.  I  began 
to  think  how  good-looking  she  must  have  been 
when  young,  and  where  the  eyes  of  the  young 
men  of  those  days  could  have  been.  Lady 
Whitney,  looking  like  a  bundle  in  her  light 
dress  that  ill  became  her,  sat  near,  fanning 
herself. 

"Yes,  I  do  wonder,  now  I  think  of  it,  that 
you  never  married,"  said  Helen, 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wonder  myself 
sometimes,  "  replied  Miss  Deveen,  smiling.  "I 
think — I  believe — that,  putting  other  advan- 
tages aside,  I  was  well  calculated  to  be  a  wife, 
and  should  have  made  a  good  one.  Not  that 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  it;  for  you  see 
the  most  incapable  of  women  marry,  and  who 


remain  incapble  to  their  dying  day.  I  could 
mention  wives  at  this  moment,  within  the  circle 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  are  no  more  flt  to  be 
wives  than  is  that  three-legged  stool  Johnny  is 
balancing  himself  upon;  and  who  in  conse- 
quence unwittingly  keep  their  husbands  and 
their  homes  in  a  state  of  perpetual  turmoil.  I 
was  not  one  of  these,  I  am  sure;  but  here  1  am, 
unmarried  still." 

"  Would  you  marry  now?"  asked  Helen 
briskly ;  and  we  all  burst  into  a  laugh  at  the 
question,  Miss  Deveen's  the  merriest. 

"  Marry  at  sixty!  Not  if  I  kaow  it.  I  have 
at  least  twenty  years  too  many  for  that;  forae 
might  say  thirty.  But  I  don't  believe  many 
women  give  up  "the  idea  of  marriage  before 
they  are  forty ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should.    No,  nor  then,  eitner." 

"  But — why  did  you  not  marry.  Miss 
Deveen?" 

"Ah,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  for  an  answer  to 
that  question,  you  must  ask  it  of  Heaven.  I 
can  not  give  one.  All  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  I 
did  hope  to  be  married,  and  expected  to  be 
married,  ivdited  to  be  married;  but  here  you 
see  me  in  my  old  age — Miss  Deveen, " 

' '  Did  you"— nev  er  have  a  chance  of  it — an 
opportunity?"  questioned  Helen  with  hesita- 
tion, 

"  I  had  more  than  one  chance:  I  had  two  or 
three  chances,  just  as  you  have  had.  During 
the  time  that  each  'chance'  was  passing,  if  we 
may  give  it  the  term,  I  thought  assuredly  I 
should  soon  be  a  wife.  But  each  chance  melt- 
ed away  from  this  cause  or  that  cause,  ending 
in  nothing.  And  the  conclusion  I  have  come 
to,  Helen,  for  many,  a  year  past  is,  that  God, 
for  gome  wise  purpose  of  His  own,  decreed 
that  I  should  not  marry.  What  we  know  not 
here,  we  shall  know  hereafter." 

Her  tone  had  changed  to  one  of  deep  rev- 
erence.   She  did  not  say  more  for  a  little  time. 

"  When  I  look  around  the  world, "she  at 
length  went  on,  "  and  note  how  many  admir- 
able women  see  their  chances  of  marriage 
dwindle  down  one  after  another,  from  unex- 
pected and  apparently  trifling  causes,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  finger  of  Clod  is 
at  work.  That—" 

"But  now,  MissDeveen,  we  could  marry  if 
we  would — all  of  us,  "interrupted  Helen.  "  If 
we  did  not  have  to  regard  suitaVnlity  and 
propriety,  and  all  that,  there's  not  a  girl  but 
could  go  off  to  church  and  marry  somebody.  " 

"  If  it's  only  a  broomstick,"  acquiesced  Miss 
Deveen,  "  or  a  man  no  better  than  one.  Yes, 
Helen,  you  are  right;  and  it  has  occasionally 
been  done.  But  when  we  fly  antagonistically 
in  the  teeth  of  circumstances,  bent  on  following 
our  own  resolute  path,  we  take  ourselves  out 
of  God's  hands— and  must  reap  the  conse- 
quences," 

' '  I — do  not — quite  undei-Btaud,'"  slowly  spoke 
Helen, 

"  Suppose  I  give  you  an  instance  of  what  I 
mean,  my  dear.  Some  years  ago  I  knew  a 
young  lady — " 

"  Is  it  truef   What  was  her  name? 

"  Certainly  it  is  true,  every  detail  of  it.  As 
to  her  name — well,  I  do  not  s-'o  a,nj  reason 
why  I  should  not  tell  it:  her  name  was  Eliza 
Lake.    I  knew  her  family  very  well  indeed, 
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w  as  intimate  with  her  mother.  Eliza  was  the 
thii-d  daughter,  aud  desperately  eager  to  be 
married.  Her  chances  came.  The  first  offer 
was  eligible;  but  the  two  families  could  not 
agree  about  money  matters,  aud  it  dropped 
through.  The  next  offer  Eliza  would  not  ac- 
cept—it was  from  a  widower  with  children, 
and  she  sent  him  to  the  right-about.  The 
third  went  on  smoothly  nearly  to  the  wedding- 
day,  aud  a  good  and  suitable  match  it  would 
1  have  been,  but  something  occurred  then  very 
unpleasant,  though  1  never  knew  the  precise 
particulars.  The  bridegroom-to-be  got  into 
some  trouble  or  difficulty,  he  had  to  quit  his 
country  hastily,  and  the  marriage  was  broken 
oif — was  at  an  end.  That  was  the  last  offer  she 
had,  far  as  I  knew;  and  the  years  went  on,  Eli- 
za gadding  out  to  parties,  and  flirting  and  co- 
quetting, all  in  the  hope  to  get  a  husband. 
When  she  was  in  her  thirtieth  year,  her 
mother  came  to  me  one  day  in  much  distress 
and  perplexity.  Eliza,  she  said,  was  taking 
the  rein  3  into  her  own  hands,  purposing  to  be 
married  in  spite  of  her  father,  mother,  aud 
friends.  Mrs.  Lake  wanted  me  to  talk  to 
Eliza;  she  thought  I  might  influence  her, 
though  they  could  not;  and  I  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  freely.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
mince  matters  when  you  want  to  save  a  girl 
from  ruin.  I  recalled  the  past  to  her  mem- 
ory, saying  that  I  believed,  judging  by  that 
past,  that  Heaven  did  not  intend  her  to  mar- 
ry. I  told  her  all  the  ill  I  had  heard  of  the 
man  she  was  now  choosing;  also  that  she  had 
absolutely  thrown  herself  at  him,  and  he  had 
responded  for  the  sake  of  the  little  money  she 
possessed;  and  that  if  she  persisted  in  marry- 
ing him  sne  would  assuredly  rue  it.  In  lan- 
guage as  earnest  as  I  knew  how  to  choose,  I 
laid  all  this  before  her." 

"And  what  was  her  answer  to  you  ?  "—Hel- 
en spoke  as  if  her  breath  was  short. 

Just  the  reckless  answer  that  a  blinded, 
foolish  girl  would  make:  'Though  Heaven 
and  earth  were  against  me,  I  should  marry 
bim,  Miss  Deveen,  I  am  beyond  the  control 
of  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  friends;  and  I 
will  not  die  an  old  maid  to  please  any  of  you.' 
Those  were  the  willful  words  she  used;  I  have 
never  forgotten  them ;  and  the  next  week  she 
betook  herself  to  church.  " 

"  Did  the  marriage  turn  out  badly  ?" 

"Ay,  it  did.  Could  you  exi)ect  anything 
else  ?  Poor  Eliza  supped  the  cup  of  sorrow  to 
its  dregs:  and  sho  brought  bitter  sorrow  and 
trouble  also  on  her  family.  That,  Helen,  is 
what  I  call  taking  one's  self  out  of  God's 
hands,  and  flying  determinately  in  the  face  of 
what  is  right  and  seemly,  and  evidently  ap- 
pointed."' 

"  You  say  yourself  it  is  hard  not  to  be  mar- 
ried," quoth  Helen. 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  laughed  Miss  Deveen.  "  I 
say  that  it  appears  hard  to  us  v/hen  our  days 
of  youth  aro  passing,  and  when  we  see  our 
companions  chosen  and  ourselves  left;  but, 
rely  upon  it,  Helen,  as  we  advance  in  years, 
we  acquiesce  in  the  decree;  many  of  us  learn- 
ing t)  be  thankful  for  it." 

"  And  you  young  people  little  think  what 
great  cause  you  have  to  be  thankful  for  it," 
cried  Lady  Whitney,  all  in  a  heat,    "  Mar- 


riage brings  a  peck  of  cares:  and  nobody 
knows  what  anxiety  boys  and  girls  entail  un- 
til they  have  them," 

Miss  Deveen  nodded  emphatically.  "  It  is 
very  true.  I  would  not  exchange  my  present 
lot  with  that  of  the  best  wife  in  England;  be- 
lieve that,  or  not,  as  you  will,  Helen.  Of  all 
the  different  states  this  busy  earth  can  pro- 
duce, a  lot  such  as  mine  is  assuredly  the  most  * 
exempt  from  trouble.  And,  my  dear,  if  you 
are  destined  never  to  marry,  you  have  a  great 
deal  more  cause  to  be  thankful  than  rebell- 
ious." 

"  The  other  day,  when  you  wore  preaching 
to  us,  you  told  us  that  trouble  came  for  our 
benefit,"  grumbled  Helen,  passing  into  re- 
bellion forthwith. 

"I  remember  it,"  assented  Miss  Devefen, 
"  and  very  true  it  is.  My  heart  has  sickened 
before  now  at  witnessing  the  troubles,  appar- 
ently unmerited,  that  some  people,  whether 
married  or  single,  have  to  undergo;  and  I 
might  have  been  almost  tempted  to  question 
the  loving  kindness  of  Heaven,  but  for  re- 
membering that  we  must  through  much 
tribulation  enter  into  the  Kingdom." 

Anna  interrupted  the  silence  that  ensued. 
She  came  running  up  with  a  handful  of  wild 
roses  and  sweetbrier,  gathered  in  the  hedge 
below.  Miss  Deveen  took  them  when  offered 
to  her,  saying  she  thought  of  all  flowers  the 
wild  rose  was  the  sweetest. 

"How  solemn  you  all  look  !  "  cried  Anna. 
"  Don't  WG  1  "said  Helen.    ' '  I  have  been  bav- 
ing  a  lecture  read  to  me." 

"By  whom?" 

"  Everybody  here — except  Johnny  Ludlow. 
And  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  was  edified.  I  won- 
der when  tea  is  going  to  be  ready  ! " 

"  Directly,  I  should  say,"  said  Anna;  "for 
here  comes  Mrs.  Ness  with  the  cups  and  sau- 
cers." 

I  ran  forward  to  help  her  bring  the  things. 
Rednal's  trim  wifOj  a  neat,  active  woman 
with  green  eyes  and  a  baby  in  her  arms,  fol- 
lowing with  plates  of  bread-and-butter  and 
cake,  and  the  news  that  the  kettle  was  "  on 
the  boil."  Presently  the  table  was  spread; 
and  William,  who  had  come  back  to  us<  took 
up  the  baby's  whistle  and  blew  a  blast,  pro- 
longed ancl  shrill. 

Tbe  stragglers  heard  it,  understood  it  was 
the  signal  for  their  return,  and  came  flocking 
in.  The  squire  and  Sir  John  said  they  had 
been  sitting  under  the  trees  and  talking:  our 
impression  was,  they  had  been  sleeping.  The 
young  Whitney s  appeared  in  various  stages 
of  heat;  Tod  and  Featherston's  nephew  smelt 
of  smoke. 

The  first  cups  of  tea  had  gone  round,  and 
Tod  was  making  for  Rednal's  cottage  with  a 
notice  that  the  bread-and-butter  had  come  to 
an  end,  when  I  saw  a  delicate  little  fair-haired 
face  peering  at  us  from  amid  the  trees. 

"Halloa  I"  cried  the  squire,  catching  sight 
of  the  face  at  the  same  moment.  "  Who  on 
earth's  that  ? " 

"It's  the  child  we  saw  this  morning — the 
gypsy's  child,"  exlaimed  William  Whitney, 
"  Here,  you  little  one  !   Stop  !   Come  here'" 

He  only  meant  to  give  her  a  piece  of  cake : 
but  the  child  ran  off  with  a  scared  look  and 
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fleet  step,  and  was  lost  in  the  trees.  "  Sense- 
less little  thing  ! "  cried  Bill :  and^at  down  to 
his  tea  again. 

"But  what  a  pretty  child  it  was  ! "  observed 
the  Mater.    *'  She  put   me  in  mind  of  Lena." 

Why,  Lena's  oceans  of  years  older,"'  said 
Helen,  free  with  her  remarks  as  usual. 
"  That  child,  from  the  glimpse  I  caught  of 
her,  can't  be  more  than  five  or  six." 

"She  is  about  seven,  miss,"  struck  in  Red- 
nal's  wife,  who  had  just  come  up  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  tea.  "It  is  nigh  upon  eight  years 
since  young  Walter  North  went  off  and  got 
married. "  ,    r^.       ^  , 

"  Walter  North!"  repeated  Sir  John. 
"Who's  Walter  North?  Let  me  see?  The 
name  seems  familiar  to  me." 

"  Old  Walter  North  was  the  parish  school- 
master over  at  Easton,  sir.  The  son  turned 
out  wild  and  unsteady;  and  at  the  time  his 
father  died  he  went  off  and  joined  the  gypsies. 
They  had  used  to  encamp  about  here  more 
than  they  do  now,  as  Rednal  could  tell  you, 
Sir  John;  and  it  was  said  young  North  was  in 
love  with  a  girl  belonging  to  the  tribe — Bertha 
Leo.  Any  way,  they  got  married.  Right- 
down  beautiful  she  was— for  a  gypsy;  and  so 
young. "  ,  ,  . 

"Theu  I  suppose  North  and  his  wife  are 
here  now— if  that's  their  child?"  remarked  Sir 
John. 

"  They  are  here  sure  enough,  sir;  somewhere 
in  the  wood.  Rednal  has  seen  him  about 
this  day  or  two  past.  Two  or  three  times 
they'll  be  here,  pestering,  during  the  summer, 
and  stop  tenor  twelve  days.  Maybe  young 
North  has  a  hankering  after  the  old  spots  he 
was  brought  up  in,  and  comes  to  see  'em,  sug- 
gestively added  Rednal's  wife;  whose  tongue 
ran  faster  than  any  other  two  women's  put 
together.    And  that's  saying  something. 

"  And  how  does  this  young  North  get  a 
living  ?"  asked  Sir  John.  "  By  poaching?— 
and  rifling  the  poultry -yards? " 

"  Like  enough  he  do.  Sir  John.  Them 
tramps  have  mostly  light  fingers." 

"They  sell  tins— and  collect  rabbit  skins,  ' 
struck  in  William.  "  Johnny  Ludlow  and  I 
charged  the  encampment  this  morning,  and 
nearly  got  our  fortunes  told." 

Jessy  Rednal's  chin  went  up.  "  They  d 
better  let  Rednal  catch  'em  at  their  fortune- 
'  telling!— it  was  the  wife,  1  know,  sir,  did  that. 
When  she  was  but  a  slip  of  a  girl  she'd  go  up 
as  bold  as  brass  to  any  gentleman  or  lady 
passing,  and  ask  them  to  cross  her  hand  with 
silver."  . 

With  this  parting  fling  at  the  gypsies,  Red- 
nal's wife  ran  off  to  the  cottage  for  another 
basin  of  sugar.  The  heat  made  us  thirsty,  and 
we  wanted  about  a  dozen  cups  of  tea  apiece. 

But  now,  I  don't  know  why  it  was,  I  had 
rather  taken  a  f  ancj^  to  this  young  woman, 
Bertha  North,  and  did  not  believe  the  words 
"as  bold  as  brass  "could  be  properly  applied  to 
her.  Gypsy  though  she  was,  her  face,  for 
good  feeling  and  refinement,  was  worth  ten 
of  Jessy  Rednal's.  It's  true  she  had  followed 
us,  wanting  to  tell  our  fortunes,  but  she  might 
have  been  hard-up  for  money. 

When  we  had  swallowed  as  much  tea  as  the 
katt^Gs  would  produce,  and  cleared  the  plates 


of  the  eatables.  Sir  John  suggested  that  it 
would  soon  be  time  to  move  homeward,  as  the 
evening  would  be  coming  on.  This  had  the 
effect  of  scattering  some  of  us  at  once.  If  they 
did  not  get  us  they  could  not  take  us.  "Home, 
indeed!  so  early  as  this!"  cried  Helen, 
wrathf  ully— and  rushed  off  with  her  brother 
Harry  and  Featherston's  nephew. 

I  was  ever  so  far  down  one  of  the  wood 
paths,  looking  about,  for  somehow  I  had 
missed  them  all,  when  sounds  of  wailing  aod 
crying  from  a  young  voice  struck  my  ear. 
In  a  minute  that  same  fair  little  child  came 
running  into  view,  as  if  she  were  flying  for  her 
life  from  some  pursuing  foe,  her  sobs  wild  with 
terror,  her  face  white  as  death. 

What  she  said  I  could  not  make  out,  though 
she  made  straight  up  to  me  and  caught  my 
arm;  the  language  seemed  strange,  the  breath 
gone.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  motions; 
she  pulled  me  along  with  her  across  the  wood, 
her  little  arms  and  eyes  frantically  imploring. 

Something  must  be  amiss,  I  thought.  What 
was  it? 

"  Is  there  a  mad  bull  in  the  vvay,  little  one? 
And  are  you  making  of  with  me  to  do  battle 
with  him?" 

No  elucidation  from  the  child,  only  the  sobs, 
and  the  words  I  did  not  catch.  But  we  were 
close  to  the  outskirts  of  the  woods  now  (it  was 
but  narrow),  and  there,  beyond  the  hedge  that 
bordered  it,  crouched  down  against  the  bank, 
was  a  man.  A  fair-faced,  good  looking  young 
man,  small  and  slight,  and  groaning  with  pain. 

No  need  to  wonder  who  he  was;  the  likeness 
between  him  and  the  child  betrayed  it.  How 
like  they  were !  even  to  the  expression  in  the 
large  blue  eyes,  and  the  color  of  the  soft  fair 
hair.  The  child's  face  was  his  own  in  min- 
iature. 

"You  are  Walter  North,"  I  said.  "And 
what's  to  do?" 

His  imploring  eyes  in  their  pitiful  pain 
looked  up  to  mine,  as  if  he  would  question  how 
I  needed  to  ask  it.  Then  he  pulled  his  fustian 
coat  aside  and  pointed  to  his  side.  It  made 
me  start  a  step  back.  The  side  was  steeped  in 
blood. 

"  Oh,  dear,  what  is  it? — what  has  caused  it? 
An  accidentV" 

"  I  have  been  shot,"  he  answered — and  I 
thought  his  voice  sounded  ominously  weak. 
"  Shot  from  over  yonder," 

Looking  across  the  field  in  front  of  us  toward 
which  he  pointed,  I  could  see  nothing.  I  mean, 
nothing  likely  to  have  shot  him.  No  men,  no 
guns.  Off  to  the  left,  partly  buried  amid  its 
grounds,  lay  the  old  house  called  the  Granary; 
to  the  right  in  the  distance  Vale  Farm.  The 
little  child  was  stretched  on  the  ground,  quiet 
now,  her  head  resting  on  his  right  shoulder;  it 
was  the  left  side  that  was  injured.  Suddenly 
he  whispered  a  few  words  to  her;  she  sprung 
up  with  a  sob  and  darted  into  the  wood.  The 
child,  as  we  heard  later,  had  been  sent  out  by 
her  mother  to  look  for  her  father;  it  was  in 
seeking  for  him  that  she  had  come  upon  our 
tea-party  and  peeped  at  us.  Later,  she  found 
him,  fallen  where  he  was  now,  just  after  the 
shot  which  struck  him  was  fired.  In  her  terror 
she  was  flying  off  for  assistance ,  and  met  m^^. 
The  man's  hat  lay  near  him  also,  an  old  drab- 
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colored  bag,  some  tia  basins,  and  a  Dutch  oven. 

"  Cau  I  move  you,  to  put  you  easier?"  I 
asked  amid  his  groaning.  "  Cau  I  do  anything 
in  the  world  to  help  you?" 

No  uo  dou'c  touch  me,"  he  said,  In  a 
hopeless  tone.    "  I  am  bleeding  to  death." 

And  I  thought  lie  was.  His  cheeks  and  hps 
were  getting  paler  with  every  minute.  The 
maa's  diction  was  as  good  as  mine;  and  tramp 
though  he  was,  many  a  gentleman  has  not 
half  so  nice  a  face  as  hi?. 

If  you  don't  mind  being  left,  I  will  run 
for  a  doctor— old  Featherstou.*' 

Before  he  c5uld  answer  yes  or  no,  Harry 
Vale,-  who  must  have  espied  us  from  their 
hmd,' came  running  up. 

"Why— what  in  the  world—?"  he  began. 
"  Is  it  you,  North  ?  What  ?  Shot,  you  say  ?" 

"  From  over  yonder,  sir;  and  I've  got  my 
death-blow ;  I  think  I  have.  Perhaps  if  Feath- 
Grston — 

"  I'll  fetch  him,"  cried  Harry  Vale.  "You 
stay  here  with  him  Johnny."  And  he  darted 
away  like  a  lamplighter,  his  long  legs  skim- 

am  notSng  but  a  muff;  you  know  that  of 
old  And  never  did  I  feel  my  own  deficiencies 
come  home  to  me  as  they  did  then.  Anybody 
else  might  have  known  how  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ine— for  of  course  it  ought  to  be  stopped— if 
only  by  stuffing  a  handkerchief  into  the 
wound  I  did  not  dare  attempt  it;  I  was 
worse  at  any  kind  of  surgery  than  a  born  im- 
becile  All  in  a  moment,  as  I  stood  there,  the 
vounff  gypsy-woman's  words  of  the  morning 
flashed  into  ray  mind.  She  had  foreseen  some 
ill  for  him,  she  said;  had  scented  it  m  the  air. 
How  strange  it  seemed  ! 

The  next  to  come  upon  the  scene  was  the 
squire,  crushing  through  the  brambles  when 
he  heard  our  voices.  He  and  Sir  John  m  dire 
wrath  at  our  flight,  had  come  out  to  look  for 
uJandt  marshal  us  back  for  the  start  home. 
I  gave  him  a  few  whispered  words  of  ex- 

P^-°mat!''  cried  he.  "Dying?"  and  his 
face  went  as  pale  as  the  man's,  "Oh,  mypoor 
fellow,  I  am  sorry  for  this  !  „  j  ^.u 

Stooping  over  him  the  squire  pulled  the 
coat  aside  The  stains  were  larger  now,  the 
flow  tv^s  greater.  North  bent  his  head  for- 
ward to  look,  and  somehow  got  his  hand  wet 
iT.  thP  nrocess  Wet  and  red.  He  snatched  it 
L  Jkv  Ci^b  a  kind  of  horror.  The  sight 
seem"ed  to  bring  upon  him  the  conviction  that 
minutes  were  numbered  His  minutes. 
Which  is  the  last  and  greatest  terror  that  can 

""i^'m  going  before  God  now,  aadl'm  not  fit 
forit/^  he  cried,  a  shrieking  tone  born  of 
emotion,  in  his  weakening  voice.      Can  there 

\ri^Z7^rn.^tofeeliy-l.e  has  said  so 
siact-as  one  o£  the  most  solemn  moments  of 
hisTife  He  took  off  his  spectacles-a  habit  of 
h  s  Xn  .nu.;h  excited-dropped  them  mto 
h  s  Set  and  clai,ped  his  haiuls  together 
-There's  mercy  with  God  through  the  Lord 
Ilwavs"  he  said,  bending  over  the 
1  face'   "He  pardoned  the  thief  on 

tr.>uble.l  face.      "  ^,1   ^^lo  came  to 

H^l  "nyou^'a^rm^teV^         as  they  toll 


me,  you  must  know  all  this  as  well  as  I  do. 
Lord  God  have  mercy  upon  this  poor  dying 
man,  for  Christ's  sake  ! " 

And  perhaps  the  good  lessons  that  North 
had  learned  in  childhood  from  his  mother,  for 
she  was  a  good  woman,  came  back  to  him 
then  to  comfort  him.  He  lifted  his  own  hands 
toward  the  skies,  and  half  the  terror  went 
out  of  his  face. 

Somebody  once  said,  I  believe,  that  by 
standing  stock  still  in  th©  Strand,  and  staring 
at  any  given  point,  he  could  collect  a  crowd 
about  him  in  no  time.  In  the  thronged 
thoroughfares  of  London  that's  not  to  be 
surprised  at;  but  what  I'd  like  to  know  is 
this— how  is  it  that  people  collect  in  deserts  ? 
They  do,  and  you  must  have  seen  it  often. 
Before  many  minutes  were  over  we  had  quite 
a  levee:  Sir  John  Whitney,  William,  and 
Featherston's  nephew;  three  or  four  laborers 
from  Vale  Farm ;  Harry  Vale,  who  had  met 
Featherston,  and  outrun  him ;  and  one  of  the 
tall  sons  of  Colonel  Leonard.  The  latter,  a 
young  fellow  with  lazy  limbs,  a,  lazy  voice 
and  supercilious  manner,  strolled  up,  smack- 
ing  a  dog  whip. 

"What's  the  row  here!"  cried  he;  and 
William  Whitney,  told  him.  The  man  had 
lipen  shot;  by  whom  or  by  what  means,  wheth- 
er willfully  or  accidentaly,  remained  to  be  dis- 
covered, 

"  Did  you  do  it— or  your  brothers  ? "  asked 
Harry  Vale  of  him  in  a  low  tone.  And  Her- 
bert Leonard  whirled  round  to  face  Vale  with 
a  haughty  stare. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean?  What 
should  we  want  to  shoot  a  tramp  for  ?" 

"  Any  way,  you  were  practicing  with  pis- 
tols at  your  target  over  yonder  this  afternoon," 

Leonard  did  not  condescend  to  reply.  The 
words  had  angered  him.  By  no  possibility 
could  a  shot,  aimed  at  their  target,  come  in 
this  direction.  The  dog-whip  shook,  as  if  he 
felt  inclined  to  use  it  on  Harry  Vale  for  his  in- 
solent suggestion, 

"  Such  a  fuss  over  a  tramp  ! "  <;ried  Leonard 
to  Sir  John,  not  caring  who  heard  him,  "I 
dare  say  the  fellow  was  caught  thieving  and 
got  served  out  for  his  pains." 

But  he  did  not  well  know  Sir  John — who 
tux-ned  upon  him  like  lightning, 

"  How  dare  you  say  that,  young  man !  Are 
you  not  ashamed  to  give  utterance  to  such 
sentiments?" 

"  Look  here  ! "  coolly  retorted  Leonard, 

Catching  hold  of  the  bag  to  shake  it,  out 
tumbled  a  dead  hen  with  ruffled  feathers. 
Sir  John  looked  grave.    Leonard  held  it  up. 

"  I  thought  so.  It  is  still  warm.  He  has 
stolen  it  from  some  poultry  yard." 

I  chanced  to  be  standing  close  to  North  as 
Leonard  said  it,  and  felt  a  feeble  twitch  at  my 
trousers.  Poor  North  was  trying  to  attract 
my  attention;  gazing  up  at  me  with  the  most 
anxious  face. 

"  No,"  said  he,  but  he  was  almost  too  faint 
to  speak  new.    "  No.    Tell  them,  sir.  No." 

But  Harry  Vale  was  already  taking  up  the 
defense.  "  You  are  wrong,  Mr,  Herbert 
Leonard.  I  gave  that  hen  myself  to  North 
half  an  hour  ago.  Some  little  lads,  my  cou- 
sins, are  at  the  farm  to-day,  and  one  of  them 
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accidentally  killed  the  hen.  Knowing  our- 
people  would  not  care  to  use  it,  I  called  to 
North,  who  chanced  to  be  passing  at  the  time, 
and  told  him  he  might  take  it  if  he  liked." 

A  gleam  of  a  smile,  checked  by  a  sob, 
passed  over  the  poor  man's  face.  Things  wear 
a  different  aspect  to  us  in  the  hour  of  death 
from  what  they  do  in  lusty  life.  It  may  be 
that  North  saw  then  that  theft,  even  of  a  fowl, 
was  theft,  and  felt  glad  to  be  released  from 
the  suspicion.  Sir  John  looked  as  pleased  as 
Punch;  oae  does  not  like  to  hear  wrong 
brought  home  to  a  dying  man. 

Herbert  Leonard  turned  off  mdifferently, 
strolling  back  across  the  field  and  clacking  his 
whip;  aad  Featherston  came  peltiug  up. 

The  first  thing  the  doctor  did,  when  he  had 
seen  North's  face,  was  to  take  a  vial  and  small 
glass  out  of  his  pocket,  and  give  him  something 
to  drink.  Next,  he  made  a  clear  s  weep  of  us 
all  round,  and  knelt  down  to  examine  the 
Wound,  just  as  the  poor  gypsy  wife,  fetched  by 
the  child,  appeared  in  sight. 

"  Is  there  any  hope  ? "  whispered  the  squire. 

"Hope!"  whispered  back  Featherston. 
"  In  half  an  hour  it  will  be  over." 

' '  God  help  him ! prayed  the  squire.  < '  God 
pardon  and  take  him  ! "  .       ^  „ 

Well,  well— that  is  about  all  there  is  to  te^l. 
Poor  North  died,  there  as  he  lay,  in  the  twi- 
light: his  wife's  arm  round  bis  neck,  and  his 
little  girl  feebly  clasped  to  him. 

What  an  end  to  the  bright  and  pleasant  day ! 
Sir  John  thanked  Heaven  openly  that  it  was 
not  we  who  had  caused  the  calamity. 


"For  somehody  must  have  shot  him,  lads," 
he  observed,  "  though  I  dare  say  it  was  acci- 
dental. And  it  might  have  chanced  to  be  one 
of  you— there's  no  telling ;  youj.re  not  too 
cautious  with  your  guns." 

The  "  somebody  "  turned  out  to  be  George 
Leonard.  Harry  Vale  (who  had  strong 
suspicions)  was  right.  When  they  dispersed 
after  their  target  practicing,  one  of  them, 
George,  went  toward  Briar  Wood,  his  pistol 
loaded.  The  thick  trees  afforded  a  promising 
mark,  he  thought,  and  he  carelessly  let  of  the 
pistol  at  thtm.  Whether  he  saw  that  he  had 
■shot  a  man  was  never  known;  he  denied  it  out 
and  out ;  didn't  know  one  was  there,  he  protest- 
ed. A  wagoner,  passing  homeward  with  his 
team,  had  seen  him  fire  the  pistol,  and  came 
forw^ard  to  say  so,  or  it  might  have  been  a 
mystery  to  the  end.  "Accidental  death,"  de- 
cided the  jury  at  the  inquest;  but  they  recom- 
meuded  the  supercilious  young  man  (just  as 
indifferent  as  his  bi  others)  to  take  care  what 
he  fired  at  for  the  future.  Mr.  George  did  not 
take  the  rebuke  kindly. 

For  these  sons  had  hard,  bad  natures,  and 
were  doing  their  best  to  bring  their  father's 
gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

But  how  strange  it  seemed  altogether!  The 
poor  young  gypsy- wife's  subtle  instinct  that 
evil  was  near! — and  that  the  shot  should  just 
have  struck  him  instead  of  spending  itself 
harmlessly  upon  one  of  the  hundreds  of  sur. 
rounding  trees !  Verily  there  are  things  in  this 
world  not  to  be  grasped  by  our  limited  under- 
standings. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Nothing,  save  the  balmy  breath  of  flowers, 
can  be  compared  for  softness  and  that  volupt- 
uous charm  that  fills  all  thesenses  complete- 
ly, to  the  chimes  that  bathe  the  city  ot  Ant- 
werp in  melodv,  when  the  cathedral  cells  are 
inniotion.  When  the  air  is  bland  and  the 
dawn  lust  at  its  first  blush,  the  full  mellow 
sound  of  these  bells  give  the  listening  sense  a 
sweeter  foretaste  of  heavenly  music  than  any- 
thing we  ever  knew  in  this  life,  . 

The  Antwerp  chimes  have  another  signifi- 
cance, holier  and  more  solemn  than  their  melo- 
dv They  are  the  first  voices  that  call  to  pray- 
er,'earlier  even  than  the  birds  of  lifaven,  ear- 
lier than  the  first  golden  arrow  shot  forth  by 
the  sunrise. 


The  rich  hear  these  chimes  as  they  listen  to 
music  in  their  dreams.  They  float  over  their 
pillows,  and  whisper  among  the  heavy  drap- 
ery that  becloucis  their  couches.  But  the  poor 
—those  who  snatch  the  prayer  moment  from 
a  stinted  allowance  of  rest  after  toil— to  them 
it  is  an  angel-voiced  summons  to  the  renewal 
of  life.  The  mean  couch  is  abandoned,  the 
poverty-stricken  garments  put  on,  and  every 
alley  and  squalid  side-etreet  pours  forth  its 
quota  of  human  life  into  the  dewy  morning.  ^ 

It  seemed  on  the  morning  we  write  of  as  if 
the  cathedral  were  the  great  living  heart  of 
the  city— those  bells  its  pulses,  and  the  stream 
of  humanity  i)assing  in  and  out  the  vitaj  fluid, 
retiring  at  stated  periods  from  the  veins  and 
arteries  of  the  city— for  when  the  city  awoke 
every  step  was  bent  toward  the  great  square 
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ar  one  side  of  which  the  cathedral  stands.  Be- 
Lore  tbe  artisan  or  the  laborer  began  his  toil, 
he  sought  the  religious  shade  of  that  beautiful 
edifice,  aud  there  with  his  knees  upon  the  cold 
stoue,  aud  his  face  turued  altar-wise,  satisfied 
his  soul  with  a  whispered  prayer-breath  of 
perfume  from  the  censors  aud  a  draught  of 
:elif"ious  music  from  the  choir. 
There  is  something  sad  aud  touching  in  the 
i  'ht  of  a  European  people  thus  gathered  at 
;awu  or  nightfall  around  the  ancient  shrines 
L  their  religion.  Unlike  the  usual  precedence 
of  life,  the  sons  of  toil  and  of  sorrow  come 
first.  Those  whom  the  bell-chimes  find  wake- 
ful in  their  tears  come  with  their  dim  eyes  to 
tluviUars  of  the  cathedral.  Those  who  look 
fcrward  to  lio  release  from  the  tread;iiill  of 
existence,  which  only  yields  bread  and  that 
ixrudo-ino-ly,  creep  to  their  work  through  the 
folding-doors  of  the  cathedral.  The  happy 
come  late; after  being  charmed  and  lulled  into 
luxurious  dreaminess,  by  the  chiming  music, 
they  saunter  forth  when  the  altars  are  dim 
with  incense,  and  the  worn  pavements  are 
li  '-hted  up  by  gorgeous  sunbeams  that  pene- 
trate the  stained  windows,  and^  pour  their 
slu"-o-ish  prayers  on  the  clouds  of  incense  con- 
secrated by  the  tears  and  sighs  of  those  who 
have  preceded  them. 

But  with  tnis  class,  as  yet,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  •  our  story  carries  us  among  the  toil- 
worn  and  grief -stricken  that  sought  the  ca- 
thedral one  summer  moruing  just  after  day- 
li<Tht  when  the  bells  had  been  filling  Antwerp 
with  their  sweet  voices  full  twenty  minutes. 

The  altars  were  lighted,  and  pale  clouds  of 
incense  floated  hazily  above  them.  The  dim 
naives  and:  lateral  aisles  half  in  gloom,  half 
fiUed  with  struggling  light,  were  haunted  by 
worshipers  The  marble  pavement  was  dark- 
ened with  kneeling  forms,  while  consecrated 
tapers  drearily  lighted  up  their  pale,  patient 
faces  In  the  whole  crowd  there  was  not  a 
cheerful  or  happy  face.  Yet  the  music^above 
them  was  enough  to  wake  smiles  on  the  face 

°^Wheu  th\'g  throng  was  most  wrapped  in  de- 
votion, a  young  girl  came  quickly  through  a 
side-door  that  opens  f  rom  the  square  to  the 
transept,  where  Buban'sgreat  picture  of  "The 
Descent  from  the  Cross"  hangs. 

Verv  voung  and  beautiful  was  the  girl,  and 
not  of  the  class  that  usually  meet  for  prayer 
so  early  in  the  morning.   Her  garments  too, 
were  of  richer  material  than  any  that  sur- 
rounded her,  and  bore  that  indescribable  grace 
which  high  birth  and  custom  givc^  to  8ll  ma- 
terial appearances  of  rank.   But  her  dress  of 
l-h  purple  was  half  concealed  by  a  black  silk 
nantle,  gathered  closely  about  her.    The  hood 
;rawn  hurriedly  over  that  fan-  young  head 
u  '.K  nartlv  dragged  back  by  the  abuudance  ot 
Hi.- tresses,  that  had  been  so  carelessly  knotted 
l'  l.ind  the  head  that  they  were  getting  loose, 
■  ^iugthc  silken  hood  with  their  golden 

I     transept  was  dim,  but  in  the  gush  of 
rbt  that  came  with  her  thought  the  door— as 
Mid  artists  flocled  their  angels— you  could 
'1  MPS  had  already  stained  those  pale 
l:s  that  morning,  for  dim  shadows 
V  I,    ,  uih  her  large  azure  eyes,  and  there 


was  that  tremulous  motion  about  the  mouth 
whi  -h  we  see  in  a  patient  little  child,  when  it 
sti  ives  with  all  its  puny  might  to  hold  back 
I'ebellious  grief. 

iShe  paused  a  moment  by  the  door,  gave  a 
hurried  glance  along  the  groups  that  dimmed 
the  transept,  and  then  walked  forward  very 
quickly,  but  with  a  tread  so  light  that  no  wor- 
shiper was  disturbed  by  her  passing,  more 
than  he  would  have  been  by  a  broken  lily 
fl<)atiug  by  on  the  wind. 

She  did  not  stop  to  search  among  those  per- 
sons who  were  gathered  in  groups,  but  cast  an 
eager  glance  at  every  solitary  worshiper  in 
her  way.  Evidently  with  a  fresh  disappoint- 
ment crossing  her  each  moment,  the  girl 
passed  on  with  scarcely  a  pause  till  she  reached 
the  great  naive.  Here,  like  a  lost  angel  s^iand- 
ing  between  the  broad  wings  of  the  cross,  she 
halted,  looking  to  the  riglit,  the  left,  and 
down,  as  it  were,  to  the  foot  of  that  mystic 
emblem,  shadowed  forth  dimly  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  edifice.  Many  kneeling  figures 
met  her  disappointed  search,  old  men  bowed  to 
the  pavement  as  much  by  age  as  devotion, 
young  girls  drawing  mysteriously  together  at 
the  altars,  and  men  of  all  classes  wrapped, 
sombre  and  unmindful  of  her. 

A  look  of  indescribable  anguish  swept  across 
her  forehead  as  those  almost  Vv^ild  eyes  were 
withdrawn  in  disappointment,  first  from  one 
direction,  then  from  another.  At  last  the 
girl  drew  her  mantle  suddenly  upward,  buried 
her  face  in  it,  and  drawing  toward  a  pillar  be- 
gan to  weep. 

No  one  noticed  her ;  people  who  had  tears  to 
shed  often  brought  them  to  that  sacred  place, 
aud  they  excited  no  wonder.  It  was  this  iso- 
lation among  so  many  fellow-beings  that 
struck  tbe  girl  with  a  more  forcible  pain.  She 
slowly  dropped  the  mantle  from  her  face,  and 
with  a  languid,  hopeless  air  moved  toward  one 
of  tbe  lateral  aisles,  searching  as  she  had  other 
portions  of  the  cathedral,  but  every  glance 
was  give^  through  a  mist  of  tears;' the  poor 
girl,  with  the  quick  impulse  of  youth,  which 
thinks  all  lost  which  does  not  come  at  once, 
searched  on  without  a  hope  of  finding  the  per- 
son on  whom  every  hope  of  her  young  life 
rested. 

It  seemed  as  if  she  were  doomed  to  this  great 
disappointment,  how  great  no  one  knew  save 
tbe  poor  creature  herself — for  though  she 
threaded  every  aisle  aud  gazed  down  every 
vista,  it  was  always  to  pass  on  with  the  same 
hushed  step- and  weary  sigh. 

•At  last  her  wanderings"  brought  her  back  to 
the  transept,  and,  as  if  utterly  exhausted  and 
hopeless,  she  sunk  upon  her  knees  before  that 
sublime  embodiment  of  divine  suffering,  Ru- 
ben's "  Descent  from  the  Cross."  She  had  no 
strength,  no  hope  on  earth,  nothing  but  the 
great  mercy  of  Him  whose  human  suflierings 
were  typified  on  that  immortal  canvas, 
could  help  her  now.  Her  hands  were  clasped 
beneath  the  black  folds  of  her  mantle.  Her  hair 
had  at  last  given  way,  and  fell  in  golden  masses 
o)i  lier  shoulders,  carrying  the  hood  with  it. 
Siie  heeded  it  not,,  her  soul  had  found  a  strange 
comfort  in  that  picture  of  lifeless  suffering. 
Her  tears  stood  still  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  palo 
cheeks.    Av/o  at  the  embodiment  of  sufferings 
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so  much  more  sublime  than  hers  checked  her 
very  breath.  She  had  seen  the  picture  a  hun- 
dred times  before,  but  never  with  this  solemn 
depth  of  reverence,  never  with  that  ke<^n  ap- 
preciation of  the  divine  suffering  that  lilled 
her  soul  now. 

In  every  life  there  is  a  season  when  the  great 
depths  of  the  soul  break  up,  fertilizing  the  nat- 
ure as  rich  floods  enrich  the  banks  they  over- 
flow. If  any  thing,  external,  can  produce 
this  strange  transfiguration,  it  must  be  the 
picture  before  which  Mna  prostrated  herself. 
The  suffering  is  all  passed.  The  stillness  of 
death  broods  over  everything.  The  hush  of 
exhausted  emotion  lies  on  those  living  faces 
upturned  toward  the  dead  Christ.  Where  lies 
the  mysterious  effect  of  that  picture  ?— Is  it 
that  so  much  is  left  to  retrospection  ?  Is  it 
that  the  shadows,  the  mysterious  revelations 
of  a  foregone  pain  so  truly  written  upon  the 
dead  Christ  awe  the  imagination  moi-e  than 
the  material,  existing  pang  impresses  the 
sense  ? 

Nina,  amid  all  her  grief,  was  hushed  into 
solemn  tenderness  before  The  Christ.  Her 
very  tears  seemed  sacrilegious,  her  breath  too 
loud  in  thac  presence.  Thus  she  remained 
wrapped  in  a  sort  of  chill  trance  during  some 
moments.  But  there  is  no  slumber  so  deep 
for  a  woman's  soul,  no  trance  so  absorbing, 
that  one  human  footstep  cannot  break  it. 
Nina  started  to  her  feet,  and  feeling  hastily 
for  her  hood,  stepped  a  pace  or  two  forward, 
her  features  all  eager  and  white,  her  lips  part- 
ed, but  without  the  power  to  speak. 

The  person  who  stood  before  her  was  in  his 
earliest  manhood,  slender,  and  delicately 
formed  in  sinew  and  limb,  but  with  a  look  of 
earnest,  nay,  intense  character  in  his  young 
face,  far  more  mature  than  the  features  upon 
which  it  was  revealed.  He  was  dressed  as  a 
student  of  the  academy,  which  at  that  time 
held  an  imposing  place  in  the  estimation  of  all 
men  of  genius  in  Germany.  His  student's  cap 
had  been  removed  on  entering  the  cathedral, 
and  this  left  his  flne  features  revealed,  while 
the  cap  was  clutched  eagerly  in  his  hand,  as  if 
some  fierce  agitation  was  wreaking  itself  thus 
upon  the  harmless  thing. 

Mna  saw  how  pale  he  was,  and  that  great 
drops  of  perspiration  came  roiling  down  his 
white  forehead  from  beneath  the  curl  that 
shadowed  it.  It  was  this  that  held  her  dumb 
and  filled  those  blue  eyes  with  such  question- 
[  ing  anguish. 

I    "He  has  returned  then  !  "  she  said  at  last. 

He  saw  her  lips  move,  and  knew  the  ques- 
tion she  could  not  articulate,  save  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

"  Come  this  way,  Nina.  We  shall  find  some 
altar  where  no  one  else  cares  to  kneel.  Come, 
my  poor  Nina." 

"Tny  poor  Nina  !  alas  it  is  so  then,"  whis- 
pered the  girl,  folding  her  mantle  close,  and 
preparing  to  follow  him  down  one  of  the  later- 
al aisles. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  turned  and  trod 
rapidly  along  the  pavement,  and  she,  like  a 
pale  shadow,  followed  him  in  silence. 

At  length  she  paused  close  by  a  remote  altar, 
and  leaning  heavily  upon  the  railing,  mur- 
mured through  her  white  lix>s— 


"  Oh,  Alexander,  I  can  bdar  up  no  longer; 
tell  me  here  ! " 

The  young  man  looked  around  as  if  still  re- 
solved to  pass  further,  for  the  figure  of  a  man 
muffled  iu  an  old  brown  cloak  lay  almost  pros- 
trate before  the  altar,  silent  and  still,  as  if 
wrapped  in  prayer.  But  Nina  was  trembling 
in  every  limb,  and  he  saw  that  in  truth  she 
could  net  walk  another  step. 

"  Speak  in  French,  Nina,"  he  said,  address- 
ing her  in  that  language.  "  See  you  not  there 
is  some  one  else  at  the  altar." 

Poor  fellow,  it  was  a  natural  weakness,  he 
hovered  around  the  painful  subject,  but  shrank 
from  touching  it. 

"  I  know  it  all,  Alexander,"  she  answered  in 
the  sweet  foreign  tongue,  "  but  my  poor  heart 
will  not  quite  believe  till  the  sorrow  is  spoken 
in  words.  Let  it  be  in  the  French  tongue. 
Our  own  should  have  no  power  to  shape  so 
great  a  cruelty  into  words." 

"  The  holy  father  has  returned,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  1  stood  by  his  gate  all  night, 
hoping  to  bring  thee  good  tidings  before  dawn. 
He  was  delayed,  and  arrived  drearily,  travel- 
worn  and  hearthsore,  but  a  half  hour  agone. 
I  knew  thou  wouldst  be  waiting  here,  and 
came  at  once— but,  oh  my  Nina,  with  evil  tid- 
ings ! " 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  the  young  girl, ,  gasping 
out  the  words,  and  growing  whiter  and  whiter 
as  she  sunk  to  the  pavement.  "  Oh,  I  am  dy- 
ing ! " 

There  was  a  motion  of  the  old  cloak,  and  for 
an  instant  there  appeared  from  beneath  its 
folds  a  masked  face,  and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes, 
full  of  intense  compassion,  were  turned  upon 
the  young  pair. 

The  student  was  unconscious  of  this,  for 
when  Nina  sunk,  so  like  a  crushed  flower  to 
his  feet,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  beside  her  and 
waited  in  mute  anguish  for  the  pang  which 
had  smitten  her  to  pass  away,  for  he  had  no 
hope  or  comfort  to  give,  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  place  withheld  him  from  supporting  her 
as  he  would  have  done  in  the  open  air. 

At  length  the  poor  girl  struggled  upward  till 
she  grasped  the  alt  \r-railing,  and  leaning  her 
head  upon  it,  said,  iu  a  low,  dreary  voice — 

"  Now  tell  me,  Alexander,  while  I  kneel 
thus  at  God's  footstool,  am  I  an  orphan — will 
it  be  to-morrow  ? " 

The  young  man  let  his  forehead  fall  upon 
the  railing  beside  her,  and  answered — "  The 
emperor  refuses  everything,  even  the  slightest 
delay." 

"  Did  the  holy  father  see  him  face  to  face  ? " 
"  Yes,  face  to  face." 
"  And  plead  with  him  ? " 
"  Aye,  as  if  his  own  soul  had  been  in  the  bal- 
ance." 

'*  And  still  he  would  not  have  mercy  ? " 

"  None,  but  reproved  the  holy  man  sharply 
for  daring  to  interfere." 

"  Woe,  woe  ! "  murmured  the  girl;  and  for 
a  little  time  she  remained  silent,  with  a  sort  of 
numbness  creeping  over  her. 

The  face  had  disappeared  within  the  old 
cloak,  but  at  these  words — "  woe,  woe" — a 
shiver  ran  through  its  foids,  and  a  low  mur- 
mur was  heard  from  underneath,  as  if  a  soul 
were  in  painful  tumult  beneath  it.    "  And 
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must  it  even  be  thus— my  father.  Alexander, 
Alexander,  can  nothing  save  him 

Listen,  Nina,  1  had  a  thought  at  one  time  to 
attempt  a  rescue  at  the  scaffold.  We  have 
brave  feUows  in  the  academy." 

"  But,  but,  would  they  almost  shrieked 
the  young  girl,  starting  to  her  feet  with  a 
wild  grasp  at  the  railing. 

"  1  tried  them,  but  our  number  is  too  small. 
The  authorities  hiave  ordered  out  double  the 
usual  number  of  troops.  The  baron  was  a 
favorite  with  the  people  of  Antwerp.  A  res- 
cue is  feared,  and  they  are  determined  to  be 
prepared." 

"  My  father,  my  father  !  "  bi'oke  from  Mna, 
in  a  plaintive  cry.  "  Oh,  if  they  would  but 
take  me,  his  miserable,  miserable  child  in- 
stead." 

"Or  me,"  cried  the  youth,  lifting  his  fine 
eyes  to  a  picture  of  the  nativity  over  the  altar. 
'*The  holy  mother  knows  I  would  give  it  for  his 
sake,  and  for  thine,  my  beloved,  though  it  does 
seem  that  Heaven  with  all  its  angels  would 
be  dark  and  sad  without  thee  by  my  side  to 
share  it." 

"  Is  there  no  hope,  none  ? "  cried  the  poor 
girl,  strengthened  into  fresh  anguish  under 
his  words.  "Oh,  Alexander,  how  readily 
wouldst  thou  and  I  mount  the  scaffold  to-mor- 
row in  his  stead.  Together  thou  knowest  we 
could  be  happy  in  any  world,  so  our  death 
saved  him  in  this.  Surely  the  emperor  might 
take  our  two  young  lives  for  one  that  is  half 
worn  out  with  time,  and  many  a  hard  pang, 
for  this  is  not  the  first  time,  my  Alexander, 
that  tyranny  has  been  busy  with  its  red  hand 
on  our  house.  Not  twenty  years  agone,  my 
uncle,  my  father's  only  brother,  perished  as 
he  must  on  this  terrible  morrow — save  that 
the  murder  was  done  in-doors.  He  disap- 
peared from  his  dungeon,  but  the  Headsman 
of  Antwerp  entered  that  dungeon  the  night 
before,  in  his  mask  and  blood- red  dress." 

"  And  it  was  this  that  made  thy  father  so 
sad  at  times,  even  in  his  greatest  prosperity." 

"  Truly  iD  was,  for  never  did  brothers  love 
each  other  so  tenderly.  Agaiu  and  again 
have  I  heard  ray  father  say  that  his  own  life 
had  been  poured  forth  like  water,  could  its 
waste  have  bought  that  brother  off  from  a 
single  pang." 

They  did  not  hear  it,  but  a  low  prolonged 
sob  broke  from  beneath  the  brown  cloak,  that 
somehow  had  crept  nearer  to  them,  and  it 
shook  as  if  the  wind  were  passing  through  its 
folds. 

'•Oh! "  said  Nina,  dulling  the  sense  of  her 
father's  danger  with  the  eager  love  with  which 
she  dwelt  on  his  virtues;  "  this  brother  must 
have  been  brave  and  good,  thus  to  live  in  his 
great  heart  so  long.  It  was  this,  my  Alexan- 
der, that  left  so  many  gray  hairs  on  his  tem- 
ples. I  never  remember  him  otherwise,  for  it 
happened  before  I  was  born; but  all  this  sor- 
rowful frost  came  in  one  week." 

"  It  wa.s  not  strange,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  I  feel  as  if  my  own  hair  would  be  white  as 
now  before  another  day  and  night." 

"  I  think,"  whispered  Nina,  leaning  toward 
him,  with  a  strange  smile,  as  if  she  felt  both 
awe  and  pleasure  in  the  thought.  *'  I  think 
that  my  heart  will  never  bear  the  pang  which 


whitens  the  head  so  quick.  It  will  break  at 
once." 

"  Nina,"  said  the  young  man,  *'  it  is  a  wild 
hope,  and  I  did  not  think  to  mention  it,  but 
now  that  all  else  is  gone,  let  me  tell  thee  even 
my  weakest  thought. " 

Nina  looked  at  him  with  an  eager  glance. 

"  There  is  one  man  in  the  world,  Nina, 
whom  I  love  better  than  the  holy  father  who 
has,  thou  knowest,  always  been  my  guardian 
and  temporal  father." 

"  One  that  you  love  better  than  Father 
Joseph,"  said  the  girl  amazed,  "  and  never 
spoke  of  him  before." 

"  It  was  his  wish,  my  Nina,  and  at  all  times 
a  wish  from  him  was  sacred  to  me.  I  know 
not  how  or  why  this  man  first  became  inters 
ested  in  my  poor  fortunes,  but  since  I  was  ten 
years  old,  or  thereabout,  he  has  been  a  sort  of 
spirit  presence  to  me,  divining,  as  it  were  by 
intuition,  the  seasons  of  my  grief,  and  always 
appearing  suddenly,  mysteriously  even;  for 
he  most  frequently  comes  at  night  and  unan- 
nounced, to  give  comfort  and  aid.  When  I 
first  met  thee,  my  beloved,  here  at  thy  morn- 
ing prayers,  more  beautiful  than  the  saint  thy 
pare  soul  worshiped,  my  heart  was  filled  with 
disquietude,  not  the  sweet  unrest  brought  by 
gazing  on  thy  beauty,  but  it  was  saddened 
with  the  thought  that  thou  wert  so  far  above 
my  hopes;  that  thou,  so  endowed  with  loveli- 
ness by  God,  was  also  lifted  up  so  far  above 
the  poor  student  by  birth  and  worldly  sub- 
stance. In  the  de  pth  of  my  trouble  this  man  ap- 
peared suddenly  in  my  chamber  at  midnight, 
and  gave  me  such  counsel  as  won  favor  with  the 
noble  baron,  and  lifted  me  above  all  the  high- 
born youths  of  Antwerp  that  were  aspiring  to 
thy  love.  Dost  thou  remember  how  it  was, 
Nina,  that  thy  father  received  the  homeless 
student  when  he  dared  to  vvoi'ship  thee  ? " 

"  He  was  too  good — my  noble  father,"  said 
the  girl,  with  sad  animation.  "  Often  laave  I 
heard  him  say  thy  genius  and  truth  where  of 
more  value  in  his  estimation  than  rank  or 
gold,  beside  he  cared  for  thee  so  much  for 
other  reasons,  as  if  his  dear  daughter's  soul 
looked  through  his  eyes,  he  would  say  thou 
wert  of  such  noble  presence ;  that  never  since 
his  brother  was  a  young  man  of  thy  age,  had 
he  seen  a  youth  that  so  truly  came  up  to  his 
own  estimate  of  what  God  intended  his  own 
image  should  become.  I  sometimes  thought 
that  thy  presence  reminded  him  of  this  martyr 
brother." 

"  And  yet  he  never  mentioned  him  to  me  ! " 

'  *  Not  often  to  any  one.  But  after  thou  wert 
gone  I  ever  marked  that  a  more  gentle  sadness 
would  settle  upon  him  ;  he  grew  more  tender, 
more  silent,  too,as  was  his  habit  when  an  ything 
brought  the  remembrance  of  that  brother  to 
his  mind.  " 

"  And  that  brother,  what  was  his  fault  ? " 

"  That  of  my  own  dear  father, "  replied  the 
girl.  He  dared  to  think  for  himself  with  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  his  race.  He  dared  to 
speak  those  opinions  freely  to  the  nobles  and 
the  people.  They  tortured  this  into  treason. 
Both  brothers  suffer  for  opinions  more 
generous  than  the  emperor  dares  encourage. 
He  calls  them  seditions,  and  jiuuishes  them  as 
crimes. "  ,  .... 
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'*Ib  is  strange  that  Father  Joseph  never 
nieationed  this,  he  who  seems  in  a  way  linked 
with  the  history  of  your  house, "  said  the 
young  man. 

"It  is  strange, "  replied  the  girl.  "That 
my  father  never  mentioned  it  arose  doubtless 
from  the  pang  which  must  ever  follow  a  meoi- 
ory  so  fraught  with  grief  ;  but  Father  Joseph, 
he  who  was  confessor  to  my  uncle,  surely  he 
must  have  dropped  some  hint  of  the  tragical 
history,  in  all  the  time  that  thou  wast  with 
him  in  the  convent.  "  ^  ,  . 

"It  is  strange, " answered  the  student 
thoughtfully,  "but  now  that  I  have  learned 
this  sad  event,  my  heart  turns  more  hopefully 
to  my  strange  friend,  the  man  I  spoke  of. 
Never  did  he  appear  to  me  that  some  great 
obstacle  to  my  hopes  was  not  swept  aside,  as 
with  an  invisible  power— never  have  I  had  a 
great  wish  that  it  was  not  accomplished,  as  1 
found,  bv  the  miracle  of  his  presence.  " 

"  O,  find  him— find  him  I  When  all  else  fails 
let  us  follow  this  wild  hope.  It  may  be  that 
our  Holy  Mother  has  put  the  thought  in  my 
heart,  as  she  witnesses  our  terrible  sorrow.  " 
Nina  lifted  her  eyes  reverently  to  the  benign 
face  of  the  Virgin,  who  looked  down  upon 
them  from  over  the  altar  as  she  spoke. 

"Alas!  I  know  not  where  to  seek  him," 
was  the  sad  reply,  "lie  comes  and  goes  like 
shadows  ulpou  the  wall  of  my  room.  When  I 
least  expect  him  he  sometimes  stands  before 
me,  mild,  sad,  and  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  that 
makes  my  heart  pause  in  its  pulsation,  for  it 
seems  as  if  I  were  in  the  presence  of  some  pro- 
found and  holy  sorrow.  I  have  felt  thus 
while  looking  upon  the  lifeless  Saviour  yonder, 
from  whose  mortal  remains  even  death  could 
not  wrest  the  divinity,  but  never  before  other 
mortal  man. "  ,  •    o  «  i 

"  And  canst  thou  not  summon  him  ?  burely 
if  sorrow  can  bring  him  to  thee,  ours  is 
enough  to  win  down  an  angel  from  Heaven, " 
said  Nina. 

"  I  know  not  where  to  seek ;  no  man  in 
Antwerp  has  ever  seen  him,  that  I  can  learn, 
save  myself.  I  have  inquired  often,  but  find 
no  one  who  can  recognize  my  account  of  the 
face,  and  yet  it  is  one  that  should  win  notice 
anywhere,  so  marble  pale,  so  full  of  solemn 
sweetness.  Turn  those  eyes  away,  my  Nina, 
I  see  the)n  now  evincing  the  same  sorrowful 
sadness  that  I  have  marked  in  his. " 

"  It  is  the  light  of  my  coming  orphanage,  " 
said  Nina,  with  a  faint  shudder. 

"Not  yet -not  yet,  my  Nina,  will  we  de- 
spair. To-night  I  will  pass  watching  in  my 
room.  Hitherto  my  sorrows  ha\e  brought 
this  Strang'^  being  to  my  side  before  they  were 
uttered.  Ever  since  I  left  the  religious  house 
where  the  first  years  of  my  life  were  spent,  it 
has  been  thus  with  him.  Let  us  kneel  down 
here  before  the  Holy  Mother,  anJ  pray  that 
in  this  our  terrible  strait,  he  will  not  fail  to 
come." 

They  knelt  down  together  m  silence,  but 
never  did  a  prayer  so  earnest  or  so  su  blimated 
with  the  very  poetry  of  faith,  ascend  to  the 
throne  of  G-od.  Their  eyes  were  upUfted  to 
the  Virgin,  and  up  from  the  depths  of  their 
young  souls  came  a  silent  cry  for  help,  help  I 

Then  the  prostrate  figure,  shrouded  in  the, 


brown  cloak,  arose  with  great  caution  and 
was  about  to  depart;  but  strong  emotion,  or 
some  other  cause  seemed  to  have  deprived  him 
of  all  strength;  he  staggered,  fell  forward 
upon  his  knees,  and  his  cloak  dropped  off. 
The  mask  upon  his  face  trembled,  and  his  rai- 
ment was  a  dull,  lurid  red.  The  noise  that  he 
made  startled  the  young  couple  from  their 
devotions.  Their  eyes  simultaneously  turned 
from  the  tranquil  face  of  the  Virgin  to  that 
masked  figure.  Their  lips  grew  cold  as  mar- 
ble, their  eyes  dilated  with  horrid  fear,  and 
they  both  cried  out  as  if  the  same  pang  shot 
through  them  both. 

"  The  Headsman  1  Oh,  Holy  Mother,  is 
this  thy  answer  ? " 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  city  was  unusually  tumultuous  that 
night.  Knots  of  artisans  gathered  before  the 
beei -houses  eagerly  talking  over  the  expected 
execution.  Men  and  women  made  appoint- 
ments for  the  next  day,  as  if  some  great  festi- 
val were  at  hand.  In  the  Place  de  Meer, 
many  of  the  better  order  might  be  seen  gath- 
ered in  knots  in  the  shadows  flung  from  the 
gables  of  those  fine  old  mansions  that  gave  to 
this  street  its  air  of  antique  grandeur,  a;l  talk- 
ing together  in  low  and  earnest  voices. 
Everywhere  might  be  found  evidences  of  some 
gi'eat  and  unusual  excitement  that  spread 
through  all  classes,  and  seemed  to  fill  the  very 
atmosphere  with  gloom. 

Along  one  of  the  most  retired  streets,  and 
forcing  hi^i  way  through  the  gloomy  groups 
that  obstructed  his  progress  that  night,  was  a 
shadow-like  old  man,  in  priest's  garments, 
and  followed  by  a  younger  person,  evidently 
of  the  church,  who  carried  beneath  the  folds 
of  his  gown,  the  holy  appliances  used  at  the 
last  sacrament.  This  man,  whose  face  was  al- 
most concealed  by  his  cowl,  followed  close 
upon  the  priest,  who,  muffled  in  his  black  gar- 
ments, moved  through  the  throng  with  a  more 
rapid  step  than  seemed  befitting  to  his  solemn 
eri-and  or  sacred  character. 

"It  is  Father  Paul  going  at  this  time  of 
night  to  administer  extreme  unction  to  his 
prisoner,"  muttered  the  crowd,  as  the  holy 
man  passed  through  them.  "  He  has  been  fa- 
ther confessor  to  that  proud  family  since  he 
first  took  orders  many  years  ago." 

"  Methinks  he  seems  in  great  haste,"  ob- 
served a  stout  burgher,  whose  garments  had 
been  brushed  by  the  black  gown  of  the  priest; 
"and  takes  a  strange  way  to  the  prison— see, 
he  turns  down  yon  alley,  and  that  leads  an- 
other way  1 " 

"  Yes,"  answered  a  young  woman,  who 
came  to  the  door  in  which  the  burgher  had 
ensconced  his  stout  form,  bearing  in  her  hand 
a  can  of  foaming  beer,  which  the  man  had  or- 
dered by  a  sign,  as  he  was  talking.  "  But, 
then,  if  yon  alley  leads  not  to  the  prison,  it  is 
a  close  neighbor  to  it,  in  one  sense.  Know 
that  the  Headsman  of  Antwerp  ahvays  comes 
from  thence,  when  he  is  arrayed  for  his  death 
work  I " 

"  Indeed,  and  it  is  yonder  the  fiend  makes 
his  den  ? "  rejoined  the  man,  drawing  in  the 
br«ath  with  which  he  had  been  blowing  the 
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foam  from  hi»  beer  with  a  deep  sough,  and 
turning  a  furtive  glance  toward  the  dark 
mouth  of  the  alley,  through  which  the  priest 
had  disappeared.  "  Whew  !  but  the  air  grows 
heavy  as  we  talk  of  him,  and  thy  beer,  woman, 
as  I  i\m  an  houest  burgher,  has  a  taste  of  blood 
at  the  bottom.  Has  the  headsman  ever  drank 
from  thy  can 

"  Nay,  would  you  ruin  the  character  of  my 
house,  i>y  talk  like  this  i "  replied  the  woman, 
casting  an  anxious  look  toward  some  custom- 
ers who  sat  drinking  at  a  table  within.  "  The 
Headsman  of  Antwerp  beneath  my  roof ! 
"Why,  at  the  very  sight  of  his  blood-red  uni- 
form and  black  mask,  every  creature  within 
the  house  would  run  and  liide  himself  !  " 

"  Then  have  you  never  seen  him  without 
the  mask,  dame  ? "  mquired  the  man  almost 
in  a  whisper. 

"Who  ever  did  ^  who  in  all  Antwerp  ever 
saw  the  executioner  v.dthout  his  mask 

"  Hush  !  who  is  that  ?  Surely  his  face  was 
very  dark  I  "  whispered  the  man,  seizing  his 
companion  by  the  arm,  and  drawing  her  with- 
in the  door,  as  a  muffled  jfigure  rushed  hastily 
by,  and  disappeared  in  the  neighboring  alley. 

"Foh!  it  was  but  the  shadow  of  his  hat; 
the  face  was  a  handsome  enough  face— and 
young,  too.  I  would  you  had  been  in  less 
haste  to  block  up  the  door,  neighbor;  he 
might  have  been  athirst  for  aught  we  know !  " 

Athirst !  like  enough.  It  seems  as  if 
thoughts  of  the  execution  brought  a  hanker- 
ing for  good  liquor.  So  fill  my  can  again, 
and  1  will  drink  it  within.  These  black  shad- 
ows gliding  in  and  out  seem  to  render  the 
malt  bitter.  Come  in,  and  let  us  close  the 
door  ! " 

While  this  dialogue  was  passing  at  the  beer- 
house, the  priest,  who  had  given  rise  to  it, 
paused  before  one  of  the  low  and  dilapidated 
buildings  with  which  the  alley  was  crowded, 
and,  without  knocking,  entered  a  long  nar- 
row passage,  whence  a  flight  of  steps  wound 
upward  into  the  darkness.  Up  and  up,  till  he 
reached  a  small  apartment  in  the  gable,  glided 
the  holy  man,  followed  like  a  magnified  shad- 
ow by  the  heavy  figure  of  the  monk.  The 
priest  paused  before  this  apartment,  and  di- 
recting his  attendant  to  remain  without  till 
he  should  be  summoned,  lifted  the  latch  and 
entered. 

It  was  a  small  room,  lighted  by  one  narrow 
and  pointed  window,  high  up  from  the  floor, 
and  shooting  like  an  arrow-head  into  the  un- 
equal roof.  Tb^re  was  little  furniture  in  the 
chamber;  but  that  little,  though  cumbrous 
and  old,  had  been  peculiarly  riclun  the  day  of 
its  coiiBtructiou.  A  few  houses  of  the  old  no- 
bility still  preserved  these  ancient  and  mag- 
nificent relics  of  past  grandeur.  But  among 
the  citizens,  and  more  especially  in  that 
Njualid  neighborhood,  articles  so  rare  and 
preciou.^  might  have  V)een  subjects  of  wonder, 
had  any  inhabitant  of  the  place  ever  been 
!:•  t  hat  chamV)er. 

ble,  black  with  age  and  rich 
V. .  .  .  I.  i'tures,  stood  a  lamp  of  antique 
bronze.  This  formed  a  knot  of  sei{jents, 
whose  grotesque  convulsion*  made  the  base, 
■  nd  from  wbof-o  open  jaws,  yellow  and  rich 
sith  gold,  shot  forth  threads  of  fire  that 


seemed  almost  like  subtle  venom  of  the  reptile, 
shooting  together  in  a  faint  luminous  mass, 
but  scarcely  revealed  the  broken  outlines  of 
other  oojects  equally  rich  and  curious. 

By  the  table,  with  his  pale  forehead  bathed 
in  the  unearthly  light,  sat  the  man  whom  we 
saw  fall  before  the  altar  at  the  cathedi'al. 
But  now  his  mask  was  off,  and  his  face  wholly 
revealed  ;  a  benign  expression  sat  on  his  thin 
features  ;  an  air  of  languid  suffering  hung 
around  his  tall  and  stooping  fornj  ;  but  in  the 
large  brown  eyes  that  were  uplifted  as  the 
priest  entered,  there  shone  soxnethiug  of 
stern  and  solemn  strength,  that  seemed  at 
variance  with  the  shrinking  feebleness  that 
his  air  and  countenance  bespoke. 

When  he  saw  the  priest  the  old  man  arose 
and  bent  his  nead  reverently,  leaning|  mean- 
time one  hand  upon  the  table.  For  a  moment 
the  priest  seemed  surprised  ;  but  a  well-pleased 
expression  followed  the  first  look,  and  he 
came  toward  the  table  almost  smiling. 

"  Father,  you  will  deem  it  strange  that  I 
sent  for  you  at  this  time  of  night ! " 

"  No,  not  strange,  knowing  what  I  do  for 
the  morrow.  This  is  a  fearful  trial,  my  poor 
friend  ! "  and  a  faint  shudder  crept  through 
the  frame  of  the  holy  man. 

The  holy  man  looked  earnestly  in  the  face 
of  nis  frifc'nd,  and  it  seemed  in  the  pale  light 
as  if  a  smile  flitted  across  his  lips;  still  it  could 
not  be.  In  his  terrible  situation  how  could 
that  old  man  smile  ?  Thus  it  was  that  the 
priest  reasoned,  as  he  sat  down  by  the  table, 
and  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  gleam  of  those 
bronzed  serpents,  thinking  that  it  had  deceived 
his  sight. 

"I  expected  the  summons, and  without  it 
I  should  have  come  ;  but  there  must  have 
been  a  mistake.  I  was^  desired  to  be  in 
preparation  to  adpinister  the  last  sacrament ; 
but  here  it  cannot  be  required,  "  said  the  holy 
man,  relieved,  and  yet  wondering  to  find  his 
friend  so  well. 

"And  you  have,  come  prepared,  I  trust," 
was  the  mild  reply. 

"  One  of  our  brotherhood  remains  without, 
prepared  to  aid  me  in  the  solemn  service. " 

"  Send  him  back  to  thy  holy  home,  father  ; 
that  which  I  require  in  preparation  for  the 
long  journey  would  I  take  from  no  hands  but 
thine,  "  said  the  old  man  solemnly.  "Thou, 
my  only  friend  on  earth,  shall  be  the  last  to 
speed  his  soul  heavenward.  I  pray  thee  send 
the  good  monk  away  ! " 

The  priest  went  out,  and  directly  heavy 
footsteps  were  heard  descending  the  stairs. 
It  was  not  till  the  secret-door  closed  that  the 
holy  man  returned  to  the  chamber.  Its 
inmate  had  moved  a  little  ;  and  when  the 
priest  sat  down  the  thin  hand  of  the  old  man 
dropped  upon  his  and  the  two  sat  looking 
upon  each  other  with  a  steady  and  mournful 
gaze.   The  old  man  spoife  first. 

"  He  must  die  !  " 

"  He  must  die  I "  answered  the  priest :  ' '  all 
that  human  effort  can  effect  has  been  tried  in 
vain.  " 

"And  the  judges,  the  emperor,  knowing — 
all  knowing  that  he  was  the  friend  of  my 
bosom — that  the  same  blood  beats  in  our  veins, 
they  will  not  relent.  This  hand  they  doona  to 
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its  fearful  task  again.  They  have  no  pity- 
no  mercy  !  " 

"  None  !"  replied  the  priest,  covering  his 
eyes  ;"  all  that  human  eloquence  could  urge 
did  I  say  to  move  them,  but  they  seemed  as 
deaf  men." 

"  They  knew  from  the  first  that  this— the 
last  victim  of  our  house — was  the  son  of-  my 
father's  brother  ;  and  yet  relented  not.  They 
claim  the  last  strength  of  this  feeble  hand  to 
shed  my  own  blood,  and  think  that  I  will  do  it. 
Twenty  years  should  hate  done  its  work  upon 
the  stubborn  heart !  Father,  father !  did  I 
purchase  my  poor  life  for  the  privilege  of 
watching  my  son  from  a  distance — of 
protecting  his  childhood — of — of — Do — do  they 
think  I  would  pay  this  fiend's  price  now, 
when  I  can  feel  the  life  ebbing  from  me,  drop 
by  drop,  like  grains  of  sand  from  the  glass 
that  seeks  but  a  moment  to  complete  its  hour. 
Father,  thou  hast  much  iinowledgeof  bodily 
ills,  with  all  that  appertains  to  the 
spiritual  man,  lay  thy  hand  here,  and  see  how 
Jong, according  to  God's  own  time,  this  poor 
frame  could  totter  along  its  pilgrimage  ? " 

The  old  man  knelt  do  wu  before  the  priest 
as  he  spoke,  and  taking  the  holy  man's  hand, 
drew  aside  his  vestments  and  laid  the  palm 
upon  his  heart. 

The  priest  turned  pale,  and  visible  terror 
swept  over  his  features.  After  a  little  he  re- 
moved his  hand,  and  leant  his  ear  close 
against  the  old  man's  chest.  Thus  the  two  re- 
mained for  the  duration  of  a  minute,  in  which 
a  hush  like  that  of  df»ath  lay  within  the  room, 
and  the  pulsations  of  that  poor  heart  might 
be  heard,  ebbing  away  with  a  weak,  gurgling 
sound,  as  if  every  throb  would  be  the  last. 

The  priest  raised  bis  head  at  length,  and  his 
eyes  met  th9  questioning  eyes  of  the  old  man, 
who  smiled  wanly,  and  said  in  a  sweet,  calm 
voice: 

'*  How  long,  father!  how  long  ?" 

"  At  any  hour— at  any  moment ! " 

"  You  see,  father,"  said  the  old  man,  and 
the  smile  seemed  to  deepen  and  break  down 
into  the  very  depths  of  his  soul;  you  see  that 
God  has  mercy  when  man  has  none.  Think 
you  that  this—"  and  the  old  man  laid  one  pale 
hand  upon  his  heart,  "  could  nerve  ray  arm  to 
its  task,  on  the  morrow  without  breaking  ?" 

"  No  !  "  answered  the  priest,  and  he  almost 
looked  grateful  for  the  thought.  "  Strong 
agitation— grief— fear— terror— nay, the  slight- 
est start  of  surprise,  perchance,  would  quench 
the  feeble  life  struggling  there,  as  a  puff  of 
wind  passing  over  this  lamp." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  old  man,  and  the 
holy  light  grew  strong  upon  his  face.  "To- 
morrow, then,  my  old  friend— to-morrow 
wilt  thou  claim  of  the  Austrian  tyrant  the 
pledge  that  he  gave  with  my  life  twenty  years 
ago.    Dost  thou  remember,  old  friend  ?" 

"  Do  I  remember  !  Had  I  a  thousand  lives, 
that  day  would  never  pass  from  my  Jarain," 
answered  the  priest. 

"  And  my  son ;  he  is  a  brave,  a  noble  youth. 
Tell  me,  is  He  not  worthy  t,he  sacrifice  ? — glo- 
riously worthy  ? " 

Heavens!  what  a  look  of  noble  love  kin- 
dled up  the  old  man's  face!  There  was 
proud  blood  in  his  cheek  thon,  glowing  and 


warm,  as  if  his  poor  heart  was  that  moment 
pouring  out  its  last  dro{)  of  life  in  a  gush  of 
more  than  mortal  affection. 

"He  is  a  noble  youth,"  said  the  priest, 
catching  something  of  the  old  man's  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  And  he  loves  me — he  loves  the  poor  old 
man !   Is  it  not  so,  my  friend  ?" 

"  Often,  often  has  he  said  so,  and  that  with- 
out one  thought  of  the  great  cause  that  exists 
for  his  affection,"  was  the  kind  reply. 

"  I  know  it — I  knew  it  all  the  time,"  and  as 
the  red  color  went  out  from  the  old  man's 
cheek  a  heavy  tear  rolled  slowly  over  the 
place  it  had  warmed.  The  priest  also  turned 
his  face  away,  as  if  to  avoid  the  sight. 

"  Tc-morrow,"  said  the  old  man,  "  he  will 
know  that  I  was  his  father;  he  will  weep  then, 
but  I  shall  not  feel  his  tears." 

"  Nay,  it  is  possible — death  may  not  follow 
so  close  as  we  think,"  said  the  priest,  with  an 
effort. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  a 
wan,  incredulous  smile,  as  if  he  reproached 
his  friend  for  disturbing  a  sweet  hope. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  very  gently,  "now  that  1 
am  certain  death  is  so  near — for  I  shall  never 
see  another  sunset — thou  wilt  not  refuse  the 
last  holy  offices  of  the  church — worthy  the 
proud  race  to  which  I  once  belonged.  Wilt 
thou  listen  to  me,  father  ? " 

As  the  headsman  spoke  he  knelt  down, 
meekly  as  an  infant,  before  the  priest,  who 
bent  his  head,  and  the  white  faces  of  those  two 
old  men  almost  touched  each  other,  and  their 
gray  hair  mingled  in  the  lamplight.  What 
the  headsman  said  was  in  a  low  murmur, 
which  went  not  beyond  the  ear  that  listened; 
but,  though  a  human  voice  might  never  reveal 
the  secrets  uttered  in  confession,  much  could 
have  been  gathered  by  a  keen  witness  from 
the  countenance  of  the  priest.  At  first  it  was 
pale  and  solemnly  tranquil,  the  eye  half  veiled 
by  its  drooping  lid  and  the  thin  lips  calmly 
closed.  But  as  the  confession  went  on,  yo«j 
could  see  the  glow  of  some  vivid  feeling  spread 
over  the  high  forehead — quick,  eager  flashes 
shot  from  beneath  the  half  shut  eyelids,  and 
those  firm  lips  parted  imperceptibly  with  an 
expression  dilRcult  to  understand. 

^At  last  the  murmured  voice  ceased,  and  the 
headsman  lifted  his  face  with  meek  supplica- 
tion in  every  lineament;  he  saw  irresolution, 
and  even  awe  upon  the  face  usually  unmoved 
by  earthly  passions. 

"  Father,  friend,  thou  wilt  not  fail  me  now! 
Oh,  grant  me  absolution !— ^?ive  me  thy  bless- 
ing!" 

The  priest  drew  gently  back  and  shaded  his 
features,  while  he  mused  silently  with  his  own 
conscience.  How  far  the  friendship  of  former 
years,  the  brothers'  love  that  had  linked  those 
old  men  through  life,  prevailed  over  a  stern 
sense  of  duty,  none  but  the  Great  Searcher  of 
all  hearts  can  tell;  but  when  the  priest  re- 
moved his  hand,  the  features  it  had  concealed 
were  tremulous  with  human  feeling;  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  friend,  and 
looked  into  his  eyes  till  tears  blinded  them 
both.  Then  he  bowed  his  lips  to  the  old  man's 
forehead  and  kissed  it,  while  their  white  locks 
mingled  together. 
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"  The  Atother  of  Christ  bless  thee;  the  great 
CuhI  of  Heaven  bless  thee,  even  as  I  do,  my 
poor  old  f rieud ! " 

As  this  blessing  broke  from  his  lips,  the 
priest  stood  up,  aud  lifting  his  clasped  and 
trembling  hands  on  high,  added,  "  Oh,  father, 
if  thy  servant  is  wrong,  let  the  penalty  fall  on 
him,  not  on  this  long-suffering  man!" 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  priest  stood  up  to 
go. 

"  Not  now,"  he  said,  "  will  I  administer  the 
last  solemn  rites  to  the  dying ;  shall  I  not  be 
near  thee  to  the  end  i " 

Then  the  Headsman  of  Antwerp  was  left 
alone. 

After  a  little  the  noise  of  a  slow,  heavy  foot- 
fall sounded  on  the  winding  stairs,  and  an  eld- 
erly man,  evidently  belonging  to  the  better 
class  of  domestics,  entered  the  chamber. 

"  Robert,"  said  the  headsman,  in  a  faint 
Voice,  for  the  scene  through  which  he  had  just 
passed  had,  in  truth,  shaiien  the  sands  of  his 
frail  life  fearfully,  "  Robert,  come  hither,  my 
old  and  faithful  friend ;  come  hither  and  sit  by 
me." 

The  man  sat  down  in  silence;  his  face,  dark 
with  gloom,  was  turned  toward  the  old  man. 
At  length  he  spoke,  and  there  was  something 
fearful  in  the  tones  of  his  strong  voice: 

"  Master,  master,  oh,  for  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin's sake,  give  back  that  promise— I  cannot 
do  it!" 

'*  What,  thou  wouldst  not  fail  me;  thou 
who  for  twenty-one  years  hast  inhabited  this 
den,  with  no  hope  beyond,  Robert,  is  this 
thy  love  ? "  said  the  old  man  reproachfully. 

Ask  me  to  lay  my  own  head  on  the  block 
and  I  will  do  it  without  flinching ;  but  to  lift 
my  hand  against— against— oh,  that  is  beyond 
my  own  strength !" 

"  Robert,  I  thought  thou  wouldst  do  any 
thing  to  render  thy  old  master  happy." 

"And  sol  would — anything,  but  lift  my 
band  against  the  meekest,  the  best,  the — the 
—oh,  spare  me,  master,  spare  me." 

The  man  cast  himself  on  his  knees  before  his 
master,  and  great,  heavy  sobs  shook  his 
frame. 

"  Thou  wilt  do  this  thing  for  me,  now  that  I 
beseech  thee  with  tears,  even  as  one  friend 
claims  the  last  service  of  another,  "  pleaded 
the  headsman  i  n  a  supplicating  tone. 

"  Oh,  do  not  ask  it,  do  not  ask  it!" 

'1  But  I  do  ask  it.  Give  me  thy  hand, Robert; 
why,  it  should  be  a  stout  hand ;  see,  how  thin  is 
mine,  as  I  lay  it  in  thy  palm,  touch  the  pulse, 
and  feel  how  evenly  it  beats.  Come,  come,  my 
friend,  have  more  courage.  It  is  but  a  little 
thing  after  all." 

"A  little  thing!  Holy  Mother,  how  calmly 
he  talks  1  as  I  could  live  after  that!', 

"  Oh,  yes,  thou  wilt  live,  Robert,  and,  with 
the  sweet  burden  of  an  old  man's  gratitude, 
wilt  go  to  my  son  and  be  to  him  the  faithful 
and  true  friend  that  thou  hast  been  to  me  for 
twenty  lone  years.  I  see  by  thy  face  that  the 
promise  which  my  prayer  had  won  will  be 
kept," 

The  man  shook  his  head  in  sullen  woe. 

"  Nay,  if  it  must  be,  then  will  I  command. 
Robert, it  is  now  many  years  since  thou  hast 
heurd  the  tone  of  authority  from  these  lips. 


But  now  I  command  thee,  my  old,  true  friend, 
and  my  last  behest  thou  canst  not  find  in  thy 
heart  to  refuse." 

I  cannot— I  cannot.  It  is  the  most  cruel 
command  that  ever  master  put  upon  his  serv- 
ant. This  last  command  I  will  even  obey. 
But  it  will  break  my  heart. " 

"  Why,  look  at  me,  Robert,  do  I  seem 
afraid,  do  I  shrink?" 

'*  No,  I  cannot  look  upon  that  face,  master, 
my  heart  would  rebel  again — let  me  go.  I  will 
do  it,  but  do  not  ask  me  to  look  on  that  face 
again." 

''Yes,  go  good  Robert,  and  an  old  man's 
blessing  give  strength  to  thy  arm.  To-morrow 
thou  wilt  be  more  firm." 

"Oh,  that  fearful  morrow!  Yes,  I  wil  1  be 
firm  or— or  God  help  me,  all  were  lost.  I 
could  not  strike  the  blow  twice." 

"Remember,  Robert,  in  weakness  alone 
there  will  be  cruelty.  Courage,  my  friend, 
courage.  This  last  act  of  devotion  is  worthy 
the  sacrifice  thy  whole  life  has  been." 

"  I  will  have  courage,"  answered  the  man, 
turning  gloomily  away;"  meantime  may  I  seek 
Father  Joseph?" 

"  As  thou  wilt,  Robert.  For  an  hour  since 
I  told  him  that  he  might  expect  thee!" 

The  man  bowed  his  head  and  left  the  room ; 
his  heart  was  too  full  for  speech. 

The  headsman  was  scarcely  alone  once  more 
when  he  arose,  and  covering  his  head  with  one 
of  those  large  slouched  hats  used  by  the  work- 
ing people,  and  folding  a  cloak  about  him,  de- 
scended to  the  street.  He  moved  onward  at  a 
more  rapid  pace  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  the  bodily  weakness  so  manifest 
a  few  minutes  before,  and  gliding  unno- 
ticed along  the  streets  now  only  occupied  by  a 
few  stray  passengers— for  it  was  drawing 
toward  midnight— he  knocked  gently  at  a 
door  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 'Luke's 
Academy. 

A  woman  opened  the  door,  who  seemed  fa- 
miliar with  his  appearance,  for,  without 
waiting  to  be  questioned,  she  pointed  to  a 
flight  of  stairs  and  said,  "Mr.  Alexander  has 
been  home  these  two  hours — go  up,  go  up. 
He  may  be  asleep,  but  that  matters  nothing* 
he  is  always  glad  to  see  you.  Beside  it  may 
do  him  good,  for  he  seems  sadly  out  of  spirits 
of  late." 

The  old  man  listened  mildly  at  this  speech, 
and  bending  his  head  mounted  the  stairs.  He 
found  the  student's  door  unlocked,  for  the 
unhappy  youth,  worn  out  with  terrible  ex- 
citement, had  sought  his  home  as  the  hunted 
dear  springs  to  the  thicket.  He  left  Nina  at 
an  early  hour,  for  the  anguish  endured  by 
that  poor  girl  was  more  than  he  had  fortitude 
to  witness;  but  at  every  homeward  step  the 
youth  was  met  with  something  to  goad  his 
already  frenzied  thoughts  with  a  keen  remem- 
brance  of  the  tragedy  which  was  to  be  en- 
acted on  the  morrow.  A  candle  was  burning 
in  his  room  when  he  entered  it,  and  the  first 
object  that  it  presented  to  his  view  was  a 
picture  of  Nina,  which  he  had  abandoned  days 
ago  upon  his  easel,  though  a  few  light  touches 
alone  were  wanting  to  its  completion. 

He  had  left  the  poor  young  creature  heart- 
stricken,  and  so  changed  with  agony  that 
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there  scarcely  remained  in   her  feeble  form, 

(iroucbing  as  it  were  to  the  burden  of  sorrow 

cast  upon  her,  a  vestige  of  the  Flora-like  and 
gra  cef ul  beauty  that  but  a  month  before  had 
rendered   her  absolutely   a  thing  of  light. 
Alexander  shrunk  from  the  smiling  shadow 
his  own  hands  had  drawn,  it  was  so  unlike  the 
crushed  being  he  had  left.    But,  turn  as  he 
would,  those  soft  brown   eyes,  bright  and 
sparkling  with  smiles,  seemed  to  follow  him. 
The  garland  of  flowers    twined  ainid  those 
raven  tresses,  the  little  hand  gathering  up  the 
folds  of  snowy  drapery  over  her  bosom,  the 
joyous  and  aerial  grace  of  the  whole  figure, 
all  seemed  to  mock  his  anguish;  he  took  up  the 
light  and  set  it  away  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
room,  whe^'e  it  gleamed   and  wasted  itself 
upon  a  broken  statue  intended  to  represent  the 
agony  of  some  tortured  saint.   The  trouble 
and  anguish  lighted  up  in  those  stony  features 
suited  better  the  mental  torture  from  which 
he  could  nob  flee.    Castina:  a  heap  of  drapery 
from  an  old  crimson  couch  that  occupied  a 
nook  of  his  studio,  the  youth  flung  himself 
upon  it,  and  turning  his  glittering  eyes  upon 
the  cold  features  of  the  statue,  lay  perfectly  | 
frozen,  as  it  were,  into  quiet  by  a  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  impotence.    A.s  he  lay 
thus  in  silent  suffering,  the  door  of  his  room 
opened,  and,  as  usual,  quiet  and  unannounced, 
the  singular  man  who  had  taken  so  deep  an 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  youth 
stood  before  hini. 

"  The  Blessed  Virgin  be  praised  ! "  cried  the 
student,  starting  up;  "never  was  that  face 
seen  near  me  without  bringing  joy  and  hope— 
oh,  father,  father,  whatever  thou  art,  fail  me 
not  uo^v,  in  my  greatest  need." 

"  Alexander,"  said  the  old  man,  gently"! 
ha  ve  come  to  give  hope." 

"Then  you  know  ^ "  gasped  the  young  man. 

"I  know  all,  and  therefore  say  do  not  quite 
despair— another  has  gone  to  the  house  of 
Nina,  and  he  will  say  to  the  young  girl—'  do 
not  despair  ! '  " 

'"Ibe  sweet  Mother  of  Heaven  bless  him 
and  thee  !  Oh,  my  friend,  it  was  not  without 
cause  that  my  heart  leaped  at  thy  approach ! 
Nina,  my  poor  Nina  !  Oh,  my  noble  friend, 
methinks  I  love  thee  more  gratefully  than 
ever  since  thy  lips  have  pronounced  her  name." 

"  Thou  dost  love  me  somewhat,  then  ?  "  said 
the  old  man,  in  a  voice  that  quivered  with  in- 
tense tenderdess. 

"Heaven  only  knows  how  truly,"  replied 
the  young  man,  and  tears  broke  into  his  eyes. 

"And  thou  wouldst  grieve — nay,  I  would 
not  have  that — but  if  the  old  man  were  dead 
thou  wouldst  sometimes  think  of  him  'i " 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  cruel  thought,  it  cuts  my  heart 
like  a  dagger — my  poor  heart  that  was  so  sad 
and  wounded  before.  Am  I  marble  that  1 
should  not  forever  love  one  so  noble  and  kind  ? 
The  grave,  I  do  believe,  but  makes  such  love 
immortal." 

"It  does— it  does— and  in  another  world, 
my  son — "  the  old  man  checked  himself. 

"Son!  it  is  a  sweet  word;  no  one  ever 
called  me  son  before.  I  pray  you  speak  again, 
it  brought  a  strange  thrill  to  my  heart." 

"  Did  it— then,  though  it  was  but  a  chaar  ^ 
word— I  will  call  thee  son." 


"  My  heart  tells  me  this  is  no  delusion,  no 
chance  word,"  murmured  the  youth,  bowing 
his  face,  ;  "and  yet  how  sad  I  am." 

The  old  man  heai'd  not  the  murmur,  for  it 
was  scarcely  louder  tnan  the  beating  of  that 
young  heart;  but  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to 
yieli  himself  to  a  sweet  delirium ,  brought  on 
by  the  utterance  of  that  one  word  so  long 
forbidden  to  him.  "  Son— my  sou,"  he  re- 
peat d  it  at  length,  and  the  smile  that  .stole  ever 
his  lips  as  the  sound  left  them,  was  unearthly 
in  its  brightness.  "  T  have  yet  left  a  portion 
of  my  errand  here  unfulfilled.  To-morrow, 
Alexander,  thou  wilt  not  be  found  in  the 
crowd  that—" 

The  young  man  understood,  and  interrupted 
him,  shuddering — 

' '  I,  oh,  not  for  the  best  seat  in  Paradise 
would  I  look  upon  the  scene  that  makes  poor 
Nina  an  orphan." 

"I knew  that  such  would  be  thy  answer, 
my  son.  Now  listen.  To-morrow  early,  be- 
fore the  sun  begins  to  sink  westward,  go  to  the 
house  this  unhappy  baron  ouce  occupied- -go, 
and  with  what  hope  ray  words  have  given 
comfort  the  poor  maiden,  thy  bride;  for  such, 
Alexander,  she  will  be,  dark  as  the  cloud  seems 
above  us  all  now." 

The  young  man  lifted  his  eyes,  and  through 
the  dark  anguish  that  filled  them,  flashed  a 
flame-like  glow. 

"  Thy  word  never  failed  me  yet  ! "  he  said, 
and  covering  his  face  with  both  hands,  the 
youth  bui'st  into  tears. 

The  old  man  saw  by  the  shi  ver  of  his  limbs 
that  there  was  hope,  and  the  thrill  that  fol- 
lows a  relief  from  mental  pain  in  those  tears, 
and  again  that  martyr-like  smile  came  to  his 
lips. 

"  Thou  art  comforted  now,  mf  Alexander," 
"lam— I  am!   God  bless  thee,  old  man, 
angel,  father  !  " 
"  And  thou  wilt  obey  my  behest  ?  " 
"  Aye,  as  if  an  angel  had  spoken  1 " 
The  old  man  still  lingered— the  smile  still 
hovered  around  his  pale  mouth,  but  a  heavy 
tear  rolled  down  his  cheek.    "  Alexander,  wilt 
thou  not  call' me  father  once  more  before  I  go  ?" 

The  stui^nt  looked  uji — arose,   and  flung 
himself  upon  the  old  man's  bosom. 
"  Father ! " 
"My  son!" 

"No more — no  morel"  murmured  the  old 
man,  gasping  for  breath.  "Not  here — not 
thus  must  my  life  give  away  I " 

He  was  gone.  The  young  man  hardly  knew 
how  his  arms  had  been  unlocked  from  around 
that  vetierable  form,  but  he  was  alone;  the 
faint  sound  of  a  closing  door  came  to  his  ear 
as  he  fell  back  upon  his  old  couch.  The  ten- 
sion had  loft  his  nerves,  his  agony  had  melted 
into  the  tenderness  of  grief,  and  once  more  he 
murmured  over  the  word  "  father."  Thus  he 
fell  asleep  for  the  first  time  in  three  nights, 
and  while  tears  hung  upon  his  inky  lashes  as 
they  closed,  the  word  "  father"  melted  in  a 
smile  upon  his  lips. 
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CPIAPTER  III. 

A  MAN  condemned  to  death  was  alone  in 
ue  of  those  gloomy  cells  set  apart  in  the 
prison  of  Antwerp  for  persons  unaer  sentence 
lor  political  oftenses.  He  was  of  rathe  r  more 
than  middle  age,  tall  and  thin,  with  masses  of 
silver  gray  hair  shading  his  forehead  and 
drooping  over  his  deep,  eai'nest,  and  most 
sorrowful  eyes. 

His  head  was  bent,  and  supported  by  the 
chin  on  the  palms  of  the  two  hands,  while  he 
sat  gazing-  wistfully  on  the  small  iron-knobbed 
door  that,  with  its  bai's  and  bolts,  shut  him 
out  from  mankind.  Thus  he  had  been  waiting 
for  three  hours,  till  the  very  impatience  of  his 
nature  grew  stagnant,  and  he  gazed  on  with 
a  dreamlike  apathy,,  because  there  was  no 
other  object  but  the  bare  walls  ou  which  to 
rest  his  wearj'  e3'es. 

Yes  there  weie  other  objgctc,  an  iron  lamp, 
rusted,  as  it  were,  into  the  massive  stone-work, 
that  shed  its  sickly  rays  over  his  head,  and  a 
lean  rat  that  crouched  on  its  hind  legs  in  a 
comer  of  the  cell,  watching  him  askance  with 
.  its  sharp,  hungry  eyes. 

The  prisoner  at  last  rose  slowly  from  his 
stooping  position,  and  shook  the  lamplight 
back  from  his  hair. 

"  Alone!  no  one  coming — Nina,  my  child— 
my  child  !  " 

The  rat  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  after  rushing  up  and  down  the  cell  with  a 
sort  of  insane  playfulness,  planted  himself 
close  before  tiie  prisoner  and  eyed  him  as 
before. 

"And  is  this  all,"  said  the  man,  shrinking 
mounafully  from  those  diamond  eyes,  "ami 
cast  out  forever  from  the  light  of  Heaven  ? 
Even  this  poor  brute  seems  waiting  for  me  to 
be  gone,  and  yet  I  have  divided  my  last 
crumb  with  him  again  and  again." 

Two  great  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  spoke,  and  he  once  more  sunk  to  the  de- 
sponding position  that  had  become  natural  to 
him. 

Again  the  rat  made  a  leap,  ran  into  his 
comer  and  pressed  himself  into  a  crevice  be- 
tween the  stone  floor  and  the  wall._ 

The  prisoner,  too,  started,  the  l|ght  struck 
upon  his  face  and  revealed  the  glow  of  a  wild 
hope  that  illuminated  its  pallor. 

*'  She  is  coming.  Nina — Nina!  my  child! 
Sweet  Mother  of  Heaven,  I  am  about  to  see 
my  child." 

The  faint  sound  that  he  had  heard  grew 
stronger  and  nearer.  It  was  as  if  some  live 
thing  moved  within  the  earth  that  rose  above 
and  around  his  cell,  pierced  only  with  dun- 
geons Uke  hio  own,  filled  with  mysterious 
human  8uffe)  ing.  Cells  where  the  -  headsman 
burrowed  for  his  victims  when  the  tyrants 
above  ground  grew  hungry  for  their  blood. 

Yes,  it  was,  the  noise  of  an  approach,  the 
sounds  were  mufllod,  but  he  could  not  mistake 
them  Human  life  was  coming  toward  him. 
He  watched  the  dt)or  keenly.  There  came  a 
har-t!  i'n  'j:<>f  iron — a  push,  a  clang — and 
th-  fa  torch  filled  the  windings  of  a 

bl.i'  outside  the  cell  till  it  was  spent 

in  the  darKue.-s  beyonfl.  Within  this  glare 
stood  the  sweet  form  of  Nina— alas!  no; but 


four  men.  One  in  priest's  gaiinents,  with  his 
pale  hands  folded  within  the  loose  sleeves  of 
his  robe,  walked  close  by  the  turnkev,  A  monk 
bearmg  the  vessels  necessary  to  the  solemn 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction  followed,  and 
behind  them  moved  a  figure  clothed  in  scarlet 
from  head  to  foot,  with  a  black  mask  conceal- 
ing his  face.  As  the  lurid  rays  of  the  torch 
flared  backward  upon  this  figiire,  the  prisoner 
arose  to  his  feet  as  if  to  confront  an  enemy; 
his  tall  form  towered  upward,  his  lips  closed 
fii-mly,  and,  with  unflinching  eyes,  he  watched 
the  company  defile  into  his  cell,  till  at  last 
he  stood  front  to  front  with  the  headsman  of 
Antwerp.  He  did  not  v/aver;  no  man 
of  his  proud  line  has  ever  yet  been  known  to 
shrink  from  death,  let  it  come  in  what  form 
it  might;  but  the  headsman  moved  gently  on 
one  side,  as  if  to  shelter  himself  from  the 
proud  glance  of  those  eyes,  and  the  priest 
stepped  forward. 

"  Holy  father,  I  thought  not  to  see  you  next 
m  such  company,  though  you  have  been  long 
a  stranger  to  my  poor  cell,"  said  the  prisonei% 
bowing  before  the  priest. 

There  was  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach,  more 
in  the  voice  than  the  words,  that  seemed  to 
move  the  priest  a  good  deal. 

"  I  have  not  beenunmin  df ul,  my  son ' "  he 
said,  meekly  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  proud 
mournful  face  bent  forward  toward  him' 
"  Not  twelve  hours  agone  did  I  return  froiii 
a  mission  to  the  emperor  in  thy  behalf—" 

The  prisoner  gave  a  faint  start,  then  his 
hps  slightly  curved,  and  pointing  to  the  heads- 
man he  said  in  a  low  voice— 

"  This  is  the  imperial  answer,  then  ? " 
The  priest  bent  his  head  but  uttered  no  word. 
"  And  these  holy  appearances,"  continued 
the  prisoner,  pointing  to  the  Host,  "  bespeak  a 
short  shrift  and  speedy  axe— be  it  so,  I  am 
ready." 

The  priest  stood  gazing  on  him,  earnestly, 
as  if  about  to  speak,  but  he  did  not. 

"  And  yet,"  persisted  the  prisoner,  more 
sadly,  "I  did  but  ask  for  a  sight  of  my 
child !  Surely  even  the  tyrant  hiuiself  might 
have  granted  this  much  before  he  sent  me 
company  like'  that." 

The  headsman,  to  whom  these  last  words 
were  applied,  stood  leaning  against  the  wall, 
with  his  pale  hands  loosely  clasped  together 
and  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  prisoner.  But 
through  the  mask  his  glances,  really  full  of 
tenderness,  seemed  wild  and  fierce.  So  fierce 
that  the  prisoner  met  them  with  a  defiant 
smile,  as  if  he  supposed  they  were  intended  to 
intimidate  him.  At  last  ho  turned  to  the 
priest. 

"  What  is  the  hour— is  it  night  or  day— holy 
father  ?  How  many  minutes  or  hours  is  it 
granted  me  to  live  ? " 

"  It  is  some  hours  after  noonday,  my  son 
Before  nightfall—" 

The  priest  hesitated,  but  the  doomed  noblo 
took  the  words  from  his  lips. 

"  My  Nina  will  be  an  orphan.    Holy  father 
touching  the  poor  child  we  must  confer  to- 
gether, short  as  the  time  is.   There  is  a 
youth — " 
"  I  know,"  said  the  priest  quickly. 
"  He  is  betrothed  to  my  child— before  I  am 
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buried,  perform  the  marriage  rites  between 
these  two,  and  charge  them  both  to  flee  this 
land  forever." 

The  priest  answered  in  a  low  voice  that  his 
behest  should  be  held  in  sacred  remembrance. 

"  Now,"  said  the  headsman,  standing  up- 
right, and  his  voice  was  heard  for  the  first 
time,  "  may  it  please  you,  holy  father,  I  must 
converse  with  fchis  man  a  moment  in  private. 
It  is  my  order," 

He  stood  directly  within  the  torch  light, 
waving  his  hand  toward  the  door,  with  a 
mysterious  air  of  authority  that  made  the 
turnkey  rush  from  the  cell  with  a  precipi- 
tancy that  almost  extinguished  the  torch. 
The  priest  and  monk  moved  away  more  slow- 
ly, both  looking  back  with  gloomy  regret  in 
their  faces  till  they  were  engulfed  in  the  red 
dening  blackness  of  the  passage. 

The  headsman  turned  to  the  door  and  closed 
it.  Nothing  but  the  meagre  light  of  the  iron 
lamp  was  left  to  reveal  the  scene  that  was 
about  to  follow,  but  the  headsman  shrunk 
away  even  from  that. 

"  My  lord  baron,  "  he  said  quickly,  "  hasten 
— we  have  but  a  moment  in  which  to  save  thy 
life. " 

'*  My  life  !  thou  ! "  cried  the  prisoner. 

"  Yes,  thy  life.    Even  I  will  save  it. " 

"Thou,  the  Headsman  of  Antwerp ?  Dread 
fiend,  this  is  mockery ! " 

"  It  is  freedom  and  life  to  thee  ! " 

"Nay,  nay,  if  thy  axe  proves  no  keener 
than  this  mocking  wit,  thy  death  work  will 
be  lingeringly  done.  Stick  to  thy  bloody 
calling,  man  ;  what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?" 

"  I  would, "  answered  the  headsman  gently, 
"  that  without  more  delay  those  prison  gar- 
ments be  cast  off,  that  I  may  clothe  myself  in 
them.  In  this  mine  own  lurid  garb  shalt  thou 
go  forth  free  as  air  to  tbe  embrace  of  thy  daugh- 
ter, and, "  he  paused,  the  words  seemed  chok- 
ing him,  after  a  struggle,  he  added,  "  her  be- 
trothed husband.  " 

"Is  this  sooth questioned  the  prisoner, 
casting  a  wild  look  toward  the  door. 

"  Wherefore  should  I  jest  with  thee  ?" 

"Truly  wherefore — but  who  orders  this 
escape — is  it  the  emperor  ?" 

"  I  may  not  answer.  Enough  it  is  ordered 
by  those  who  have  power  to  enforce  their 
wishes. " 

The  prisoner  gazed  fixedly  at  the  headsman, 
as  if  he  expected  to  read  the  truth  through 
that  black  mask.  Then,  as  the  idea  of  freedom 
grew  strong  within  him,  he  cried  out  with  a 
burst  of  tenderness — 

"  My  child  !  my  child  !  I  shall  see  her  again. 
Man,  man,  turn  those  eyes  away — there  should 
be  joy  in  a  man's  eyes  when  he  gives  back  a 
father  to  his  child  ! " 

The  headsman  fell  back  against  the  wall, 
and  covering  his  masked  eyes  with  both 
trembling  hands,  made  no  answer. 

The  prisoner  looked  at  him  suspiciously,  a 
terrible  reaction  contracted  his  pale  features. 

"  Hast  thou  dared  to  mock  a  dying  man  ? " 
he  demanded  in  a  trembling  voice. 

The  headsman  dropped  his  hands  and 
answered  in  a  low  voice  that  seemed  full  of 
tears— 

"Ask  no  more.   There  is  torture  keener 


than  any  stroke  of  the  headsman's  axe.  Let 
us  spare  each  other.  " 

The  baron  reached  forth  his  hand  -  "  That 
voice,  those  tears,  it  is  a  man  who  speaks  from 
beneath  those  red  vestments.   Forgive  me  ! " 

The  headsman  took  his  prisoner's  hand  and 
wound  his  cold  thin  fingers  tightly  around  it. 
Those  fingers  quivered  perceptibly,  and  sent  a 
strange  mesmeric  thrill  through  the  noble- 
man's boiom.  . 

"  And  thou  wilt  save  me  ? " 

"  Be  firm— have  faith— and  with  God's  heln 
I  will. »  ^ 

"Oh  my  poor  Nina,  would  that  she  were 
here  to  bless  thee.  " 

"Thy  Nina  has  blessed  me.  " 

"Nina  !  how  ?" 

"  She  loves  one  that  I  love — " 

"  What  I  Alexander?" 

"  Ay,  it  is  of  him  I  speak.  " 

"  He  is  a  brave  youth,  and  Nina  loves  him 
scarcely  more  than  I  do  myself.    But  thou  ? " 

' '  I  love  him  better  than  myself.  " 

"  Thou  !  tbe  Headsman  of  Antwerp  ? " 

"  Even  so,  and  if  thou  hast  gratitude  to  one 
who  ventures  something  to  save  thy  life, 
repay  it  to  the  youth.  " 

"He  will  be  my  daughter's  husband.  Living 
or  dying  I  had  so  willed  it, "  answered  the 
baron  firmly. 

The  headsman  wrung  the  hand  still  in  his 
grasp,  and  drawing  a  deep  breath  answered  in 
a  solemn  voice,  "  Swear  to  be  unto  this  young 
man  a  father,  even  as  if  he  were  of  thy  own 
blood." 

"  I  swear,"  replied  the  baron,  gazing  sol- 
emnly into  the  eyes  of  the  headsman,  while 
their  two  hands  shook  in  the  firm  grasp  that 
accompanied  the  oath. 

A  moment  they  stood  gazing  into  each 
other's  eyes,  then*^  the  hands  fell  apart,  and 
the  headsman  proceeded  to  take  off  hig  frightful 
livery ;  going  into  a  dark  corner  of  the  room 
for  that  purpose. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  cell  while 
the  two  men  exchanged  garments.  Little 
difliculty  arose — they  were  very  nearly  of  the 
same  size  and  height,  and  both  had  masses  of 
silver  hair,  still  thick,  as  if  it  had  turned  gra7 
suddenly,  or  in  youth.  The  headsman  did  not 
remove  his  mask,  out  drew  one  exactly  like  it 
from  his  bosom  and  gave  it  to  the  prisoner. 

When  the  exchange  was  complete,  the  two 
men  drew  close  together,  as  if  some  mesmeric 
force  forbade  them  to  separate  abruptly.  i 

"  Wilt  thou  not  remove  the  mask,  that  I 
may  for  once  behold  the  face  of  my  deliver- 
er ? "  said  the  baron,  greatly  moved. 

"  Nay,  let  it  be  thus,"  was  the  faint  reply. 
"  This  mask  has  concealed  me  so  long  that  it 
seems  a  portion  of  my  face;  beside  it  would 
but  grieve  thee  to  know  how  work  like  mine 
writes  itself  on  the  features.  Go  now,  it  is 
time." 

"But  first  tell  me,  am  I  gaining  life  at  the 
risk  of  thine?" 

Nay,  nay,  who  ever  questions  the  beads- 
man ?  Go,  go  !  " 
"  Still  I  must  pause  a  little  to  ask—" 
"Ay,  I  had  forgotten  the  directions.  In 
the  passage,  I  think  the  third  from  this,  the 
monk  will  be  found  waiting.   Go  with  him. 
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Everything  is  prepared.  To-morrow  at  this 
time  thou  and  all  of  thy  household  mast  be 
far  away  from  Antwerp.  But  it  matters  not 
saying  more ;  the  holy  father  will  bring  direc- 
tions when  they  are  needed.  Now  depart,  I 
pray  thee,  or  I  have  much  to  do,  and  my 
limbs  ai-e  getting  aweary." 

The  headsman  sat  down  in  the  prisoner's  old 
place,  and  pressing  a  hand  to  his  left  sLle, 
seemed  for  a  few  moments  as  if  he  did  not 
breathe. 

'  Tell  me  what  I  can  say— how  can  I  prove 
the  gratitude  that  is  almost  making  a  child  of 
me  said  the  baron,  gazing  earnestly  down- 
warel  through  his  mask. 

This — this — hold  me  in  thy  arms  one  mo- 
ment. Let  me  embrace  thee — there  is  life  in 
thy  great  heart  for  us  both.  How  it  beats — 
how  it  well*!.  So  lull  of  life — oh,  God,  so  full 
of  life  !  and  saved— saved— saved !  " 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  whisper, 
and  thus  in  silence  the  two  men  stood,  girded 
heart  to  heart,  till  the  full,  strong  life  of  the 
baron  seemed  to  kindle  and  burn  along  the 
veins  and  nerves  of  the  headsman. 

"  Go  now,  and  with  God's  blessings  upon 
thee.  I  have  drank  strength  from  thy  heart. 
Go,  thou  lea  vest  me  very  happy." 

"But  thou  wilt  follow — surely  we  shall 
meet  again— say  that  we  shall  meet  again* 
my  heart  would  burst  with  its  gratitude  else," 
said  the  baron,  still  lingering. 

"Surely  yes,  we  shall  meet  again ;  so  now 
farewell ! " 

"Farewell  1  " 

The  iron  door  fell  together  with  a  clang, 
quick  footsteps  followed.  The  headsman  sat 
upright  and  listened;  the  breath  came  in 
short,  faint  gasps,  his  trembling  hands  were 
locked  and  pressed  hard  upon  his  chest.  Then 
all  grew  still.  The  rat  peeped  out  from  his 
hole,  encouraged  by  the  silence,  but  slunk 
back  again  on  seeing  the  mask. 

Thus  the  headsman  sat,  lost  in  thought, 
looking  wearily  downward,  while  the  rat,  his 
sole  companion  now,  peered  at  him  suspicious- 
ly from  the  wall,  afraid  to  venture  out,  but, 
impatient  of  constraint,  the  animal  made  a 
slight  noise.  The  headsman  started,  removed 
the  pale  hands  from  his  chest,  and  lifting 
them  with  an  eager,  trembling  effort,  unfas- 
tened the  mask  from  his  face  and  concealed  it 
in  his  garments.  Then  the  watchful  animal 
came  boidy  out,  for  the  face  thus  revealed  was 
8o  like  that  of  the  prisoner  that  even  his  sagac- 
ity was  at  fault. 

"Not  long  after  this  the  priest  came  back,  at- 
tended by  the  turnkey,  who  had  waited  with 
him  in  the  subterranean  passage  until  the 
false  headsman  went  forth.  With  an  impe- 
nous  air  he  had  commanded  the  monk  to  fol- 
low ;  thus  it  happened  that  the  confessor  came 
back  alone. 

Again  the  turnkey  withdrew,  in  order  to 
kt't^p  watch  in  the  passage,  and  the  priest 
I'xxl  by  his  penitent. 
"  How  fares  it  with  thee,  my  son,"  he  ques- 
K.m'fl,  prps.sing  both  hands  down  upon  the 
gray  head  that  sank  meekly  beneath  his  touch. 

'*  Well,  father,  but  sadly  in  want  of  rest, 
I  thought  a  moment  agone  that  it  had  come. 
<  'h,  father,  we  have  been  in  each  other's  arms; 


his  heart  beat  so  close  here  that  mine  was  al- 
most hushed  by  it." 

"But  did  he  not  know!"  inquired  the 
priest,  anxiously.  "No;  he  must  have  been 
moved  by — " 

"That  invisible  essence  with  which  blood 
meets  kindred  blood.  Beyond  this  he  de- 
parted in  ignorance." 

"  Happy,  I  trust,  with  freedom,  bought, 
oh,  my  son,  at  terrible  cost,"  said  the  priest 
regretfully. 

"  Happy  1  was  he  not,  going  to  his  child  ?" 

"  And  thou,  my  son,  is  there  no  misgiv- 
ing!' 

"  None,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  Alas,  if  I  could  answer  amen  to  that,"  re- 
plied the  priest. 

"  Nay,  father,"  said  the  headsman,  musing- 
ly, "  since  last  night  I  have  reflected  much 
upon  that  point,  and  my  conscience  is  at  rest. 
When  the  emperor  gave  me  life,  and  promised 
to  render  back  name  and  inheritance  to  my 
son  at  the  end  of  that  life,  so  that  I  faithfully 
performed  the  office  of  headsman;  had  I  not 
then  the  right  to  choose  between  death  and 
the  tedious  life  he  offered  ? " 

"  Assuredly,  my  son." 

"  Then  have  I  not  the  same  right  of  choice 
now,  when  my  heart  is  breaking  beneath 
twenty  years  of  this  horrid  work.  If  I  say, 
give  me  death  rather  than  more  butchery, 
after  my  hand  has  become  so  feeble  that  I 
cannot  strike,  who  shall  say  that  the  choice  is 
no  longer  mine ! " 

"Nay,"  answered  the  priest  gently^  "let 
us  not  question  the  subject  further,  but'  kneel 
down,  my  son,  and,  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
his  Virgin  Mother,  give  me  confession,  that 
the  last  officers  of  the  holy  church  may  be  per- 
formed." 

The  old  headsman  sank  to  his  knees,  and 
there,  in  the  dim  light  shed  over  him  by  the 
prison-lamp,  poured  forth  the  confessions  of 
a  heart  that  had  almost  ceased  to  beat. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

And  now  the  streets  of  Antwerp  were  alive 
with  human  beings,  all  wandering  up  toward 
the  open  space  where  a  scaffold  had  been 
erected  for  the  coming  execution. 

Among  the  masses  of  citizens,  all  moving 
toward  this  point,  were  some  companies  of 
soldiers  slowly  wending  onward,  with  shining 
helmets  and  glittermg  spears,  making  a  parade 
and  pomp  of  the  death-scene  toward  which 
they  defiled. 

Slowly,  and  as  a  lake  fills  from  a  thousand 
tributary  streams,  the  square  became  dense 
with  human  beings,  some  eager  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  blood,  others  with  bent  brows  and 
wild,  fiery  eyes,  brooding  fiercely  over  an  act 
they  had  come  to  witness,  only  that  the  ven- 
geance burning  in  their  bosoms  might  have 
new  fuel  to  grow  strong  upon. 

The  scaffold  was  lifted,  black  and  high,  in 
the  centre  of  the  square,  and  around  it  ran, 
as  it  were,  a  flashing  river  of  helmets  and 
pikes,  mingling  with  the  fiery  colors  worn  by 
the  emperor's  soldiery— a  human  river  that 
grew  broader  and  wilder  as  fresh  troops  de- 
filed in  from  the  various  streets, 
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Beyond  these  soldiers  the  sea  of  human  life 
swept  on,  one  black  wave  heaving  upon  anoth- 
er till  the  earth  undei'foot  was  hidden,  and 
nothing  but  human  heads,  swaying  apart  and 
grouped  together  in  masses,  were  perceptible 
even  from  the  house-tops.  Yes,  there  was  the 
black  scaffold,  looming  up  from  among  the 
solidery.  Across  it  fell  the  slanting  rays  of 
the  sun,  sent  back  again  by  the  rows  of  hel- 
mets, till  they  seemed  to  quiver  and  glow 
like  fire  around  the  headsman's  axe. 

It  v/as  a  horrid  sight  that  headsman,  tall, 
gaunt,  and,  in  bis  blood-red  habiliments, 
standi:2g  there  with  his  feet  planted  on  the 
blackness  of  the  scaffold,  and  his  figure  cut- 
ting luridly  across  the  sky.  He  leaned  with 
both  hands  upon  the  helve  of  his  axe,  bearing 
a  stern,  heavy  weight  upon  it,  like  one  who 
held  an  iron  purpose  between  a  strong  soul 
and  a  tottering  body. 

All  at  once  the  cathedral  bells  sent  forth  a 
low,  wailing  chime,  and  the  churches  of  Ant- 
werp answered  it  mournfuUj^,  like  children 
prolonging  the  wail  of  a  widowed  mother. 
Then  came  a  cry,  and  the  rushing  clamor  of 
voices  afar  off  on  the  outsKirts  of  the  crowd, 
and  with  it,  from  a  street  that  led  to  the  pris- 
on, a  current  of  soldiery  wending  in,  and 
forcing  a  passage  through  the  people  like  a 
fiery  serpent,  whose  progress  was  resistless, 
but  followed  by  wails  and  cries  and  smothered 
curses,  as  it  crept  toward  the  scaffold. 

Among  the  glitter  and  lurid  brightness  of 
the  solidery  walked  the  old  priest,  whom  we 
loft  in  the  prisonei  's  cell,  bare-headed,  with 
his  robes  girt  by  a  cord.  In  his  uplifted  hands 
was  an  ivory  crucifix,  that  gleamed  out  with 
a  pure,  calm  beauty  amid  the  spears  and  pikes 
that  bristled  around  him.  Backward  walked 
the  holy  priest,  with  his  crucifix  lifted  high, 
and  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  the  man  whose 
death-path  his  sandaled  feet  were  treading. 

With  a  slow,  unfaltering  step  the  doomed 
man  moved  on ;  his  eyes  were  uplifted  to  the 
crucifix,  but  sometimes  they  glanced  forth 
and  dwelt  with  an  expression  of  holy  gratitude 
ontne  face  of  the  priest.  What  a  heavenly 
face  was  that !  A  glow  of  ineffable  love  lay 
upon  his  forehead,  and  lighted  every  placid 
feature,  as  we  imagine  the  angels  to  grow  lu- 
minous as  they  approach  the  throne  of  God. 

Now  the  stillness  became  profound.  Not  a 
breath  was  drawn,  as  the  mournful  cortege 
came  close  to  the  fatal  platform.  The  prisoner 
mounted  the  scaffold.  He  approached  the 
headsman  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  so  low 
that  it  reached  no  other  ear.  The  headsman 
was  seen  to  reel  till  the  axe  wavered  under 
him,  he  lifted  one  hand  as  if  to  prevent  anoth- 
er word,  and  then  his  tall  figure  shrunk  down- 
ward, supporting  itself  on  the  two  hands 
which  again  grasped  the  axe. 

Thus  the  two  stood  for  a  minute,  during 
which  a  solemn  hush  lay  upon  the  crowd. 
Then  the  headsman's  axe  fell  with  a  clang  to 
the  scaffold;  he  staggered  a  pace  forward  and 
began  with  his  great  trembling  hands  to  re- 
move the  garments  from  around  the  neck  of 
his  victim. 

The  old  man,  who  had  sunk  to  his  knees  be- 
fore the  priest,  lifted  his  eyes  to  those  that 
gleamed  upon  him  through  the  headman's 


mask,  and  smiled,  with  a  look  of  such  hopeful 
courage  that  even  the  soldiers  around  the 
scaffold  began  to  sob. 

"Courage,  courage,  my  friend;  it  is  but 
opening  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  a  weary  man  ! " 

No  one  heard  these  words  but  the  priest  and 
the  headsman,  but  many  saw  the  holy  smile 
that  crept  over  his  lips,  and  the  grief  of  the 
multitude  became  tumultuous. 

Two  great  tears  rolled  down  from  beneath 
the  headsman's  mask  and  dimmed  the  axe 
that  lay  at  his  feet.  "Oh,  God  I  oh,  God  I  " 
he  cried,  lifting  his  clasped  hands  upward 
with  a  gesture  of  anguish  that  thrilled 
thi'ough  the  crowd.  "  Spare  me  !  spare  me  1 
I  cannot  take  this  life ! " 

Then  the  grief  of  the  multitude  broke  out  in 
low  sobs  that  grew  louder  and  deeper,  till  they 
swelled  into  a  wail  that  made  the  very  soul 
tremble  as  it  listened. 

"How  he  is  changed;  how  old  the  prison 
has  made  him.  Look  at  his  white  locks;  the 
sun  strikes  through  them  like  a  halo,  sainting 
him  before  death,"  cried  some  one  in  the 
crowd.  "  But  for  his  eyes,  I  should  not  have 
known  him  as  the  same  man." 

"Nay,  nay,  you  dungeons  do  quick  work," 
cried  another. 

"  Little  wonder  that  he  looks  thin  and  older 
by  ten  years.  But  see,  he  rises;  they  throw 
back  his  collar,  they  cut  his  gray  hair— how 
the  headsman's  hand  shakes — no  wonder  his 
iron  heart  gives  way ;  the  baron  was  a  noble 
man.  Curses,  curses  on  the  tyrant.  There, 
there  1  The  axe,  the  axe !  " 

The  poor  man  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  shudder- 
ing and  moaning  while  he  listened  for  the 
blow  he  had  no  heart  to  look  upon. 

That  gray  head  was  laid  gently  upon  the 
block.  Twice  the  headsman  attempted  to  lift 
his  axe,  and  twice  his  strength  gave  way, 

"Alas,  alas,  will  thou  not  strike?"  mur- 
mured the  prisoner,  looking  up  with  eyes  full 
<)f  mournful  reproach. 

The  headsman  stood  erect,  the  axe  swung 
upward,  and  fell  with  a  dead,  heavy  crash 
upon  the  platform. 

"Great  Heaven!"  cried  the  headsman, 
springing  toward  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  as 
if  he  would  have  flung  himself  madly  down- 
ward upon  the  spears  of  the  soldiery  that 
bristled  on  every  hand.  "  Great  Heaven,  for- 
give me,  I  cannot  do  it  I " 

"Back,  back  to  thy  duty,"  cried  the  sol- 
diers, leveling  their  spears. 

"  Leap  over  them  I  come  to  us,  we  will  pro- 
tect thee,"  yelled  the  people,  casting  up  their 
arms  in  frantic  hope  of  saving  the  old  noble 
through  the  weakness  of  the  headsman. 

"Long  live  the  emperor  I"  rang  up  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd. 

At  this  voice  all  others  ceased.  The  heads- 
man stood  half  poisefl  for  his  desperate  leap. 
The  prisoner  raised  his  head  from  the  block 
and  looked  around  him  like  one  bewildered, 
and  the  whole  crowd  swayed  round  with  their 
backs  to  the  scaffold,  gazing  breathlessly  upon 
a  horseman,  who  forced  his  way  through  the 
multitude,  bearing  a  parchment  in  one  hand, 
while  a  white  handkerchief  hastily  knotted  to 
a  spear  he  had  snatched  from  one  of  the  sol- 
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diers,  fluttered  over  him,  like  a  white  dove 
winging  its  way  to  the  scaffold. 

"A  pardon — a  pardon!  Make  way— make 
w  ay  !  Long  live  the  emperor  !  A  pardon — a 
iiardou  !  " 

These  words  ran  through  the  crowd,  and 
over  the  scaffold.  The  priest  heard  it,  and 
grasping  the  crucifix  between  his  trembling 
hands  lifted  it  exuitingly  toward  Heaven. 
Th^  headsman  heard  it,  and,  staggering  back 
toward  the  prisoner^  fell  upon  his  knees, 
trenibling  fi-om  head  to  foot,  while  great 
sobs  of  joy  shook  his  frame.  The  prisoner 
heai-d  it,  and  all  the  sublime  bliss  went  out 
from  his  face;  he  bowed  his  head  on  the  block 
and  wi>pt  like  a  child,  murmuring—*'  Alas  ! 
alas  !  will  they  never  let  me  go  ? " 

CHAPTER  V. 

And  the  crowd,  with  the  impulse  that  often 
sways  great  masses — the  very  crowd  that  had 
been  so  eager  to  witness  the  axe  fall,  heaved  a 
sigh  tumultuously  back  and  forth  around  the 
scaffold,  vociferous  with  joy  that  the  victim 
had  escaped.  They  made  way  for  the  heads-^ 
man  to  pass  through  their  midst,  hooting  him 
forward,  with  fierce  scorn,  though  he  stag- 
gered and  reeled  like  a  drunken  man  from 
each  rude  rebuff  that  met  him. 

But  when  the  prisoner  descended  the 
scaffold,  pale  and  haggard,  as  if  going  to 
death,  I'ather  than  escaping  from  it,  the 
populace  received  him  with  a  cry  of  sympathy 
touchiugly  genuine. 

"  Make  room  for  the  baron,  make  room  for 
the  people's  friend, "  ran  from  lip  to  lip, 
while  the  crowd  gathered  around  the  half- 
fainting  man,  stopping  his  progress  with 
congratulations,  till  at  last  he  was  lifted,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  upon  the 
people's  shoulders,  and  borne  homeward  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Antwerp. 

At  first  he  made  a  faint  resistance,  but 
the  popular  enthusiasm  overpowered  him, 
and  at  last  he  yielded  to  its  friendly  violence 
with  a  look  of  wild  satisfaction,  that  made 
his  pale  face  absolutely  luminous  with  some 
inward  joy. 

The  proud  baronial  mansion  to  which  they 
were  bearing  him  had  been  a  gloomy  place 
that  day.  In  one  of  its  dim,  gothic  chambers, 
back  from  the  street,  which  was  crowded  all 
day  long  with  her  father's  friends,  Nina  had 
sought  refuge  and  there,  true  to  his  pledge, 
Alexander  had  followed  her,  shutting  out  the 
very  light  of  Heaven,  that  it  might  not  bring 
a  death-sound  to  her  heart,  which  shivered 
and  quailed  like  a  wounded  bird  from  every 
noise  that  uprose  from  the  city. 

Thus  the  morning  wore  on,  and  each 
moment  as  it  passed  fell  back  upon  those 
young  hearts  like  drops  of  lead,  till  they  were 
weighed  down  with  the  heaviness  of  a  grief 
that  threatened  to  quench  the  very  life  within 
their  veins  unless  some  relief  came. 

Poor  Nina,  duri  ng  a  full  hour  she  had  been 
lying  with  her  pale  face  buried  in  the  purple 
cuhhionsof  a  couch,  upon  which  she  had  fallen 
in  very  feebleness,  utterly  exhausted  by  her 
grief. 

At  last  she  lifted  that  pale  face  from  its 


rest,  and  turned  her  heavy  eyes  upon  the 
young  man,  who,  with  a  stronger  and  more 
rebellious  sorrow,  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room,  now  in  despair,  then  chafing  with  a 
wild  hope  in  the  mysterious  man  who  had 
kindly  come  to  his  aid  so  often  in  time  of 
need.  \ 

"  Alexander,  "  said  Nina,  turning  her  heavy 
eyes  upon  him  with  such  an  expj-ession  of  an- 
guish that  he  clenched  his  hand  in  the  agony 
of  his  helplessness,  "  how  the  minutes  wear  on, 
each  so  heavy,  and  yet  so  fast.  What  shall 
we  do  ?  what  can  we  do  ?" 

"  Hush,  Nina,  hush.  Your  eyes  unman  me. 
I  shall  go  mad  with  rage.  My  heart  leaps  to 
your  voice,  like  a  hound  kept  too  long  in  the 
lash,  in  very  despair.  I  shall  plunge  into 
the  street  and  grapple  with  the  headsman  for 
your  father's  life.  I  shall  go  mad,  Nina,  if 
this  continues  long." 

Nina  rose  upon  her  elbow,  and  put  the  gold- 
en ringlets  back  as  they  came  showering  over 
her  face.  ' '  What  if  I  go  out  thus,  bareheaded 
and  shrouded  in  the  force  of  my  own  helpless- 
ness. The  people  loved  my  father;  they  will 
honor  my  distress,  and  help  me  forward  to  the 
scaffold.  Then  I  will  plant  myself  before  him, 
shut  him  out  from  the  crowd,  and  hide  his 
gray  hairs  wi;h  these  full  tresses.  A  thousand 
tunes  have  the  people  said  that  I  was  beauti- 
ful, even  as  I  passed  them  in  the  street.  They 
will  see  how  young  I  am,  how  full  of  life. 
Well,  I  will  offer  this  youth,  this  beauty,  this 
life  to  the  headsman,  and  thus  my  father  shall 
escape." 

Poor  girl,  she  began  to  gather  up  her  hair  in 
breathless  haste,  eager  to  put  her  wild  scheme 
into  action, 

"  The  hour,  Alexander;  I  have  been  afraid 
to  ask  till  now,  but  tell  me  the  hour,  to  a  min- 
ute, before  I  go." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head;  "  Oh,  Nina, 
this  is  useless.  The  bird  that  flies  over  the 
scaffold  has  as  much  power  to  save  that  noble 
life  as  you.  Be  patient,  oh,  my  Nina,  do  be 
patient." 

"  No,  no  ! "  said  Nina,  wildly,  "  I  cannot 
be  patient— to  wait  is  to  die.  My  brain  aches 
—I  hear  the  axe  fall— I  see,  oh,  I  see  such 
sights  in  the  shadows  of  this  room — I  hear  such 
sounds  surging  up  from  out  of  doors— I  tell 
you,  Alexander,  to  remain  here  is  to  be  in  tort- 
ure ;  to  feel  death,  and  yet  not  save  my  fa- 
ther ! " 

She  was  about  to  go  forth,  striving  with  her 
unsteady  hands  to  unfasten  the  massive  door. 

"  My  love,  my  poor,  poor  iSTina  I  what  can  I 
do,  how  can  I  help  you  ?  Come  hither,  my 
darling ;  lay  your  head  on  my  bosom ;  let  me 
kiss  your  eyelids  till  they  tremble  with  the 
gush  of  tears  that  will  relieve  you.  Come, 
my  beloved  ! " 

8he  staggerd  toward  him,  holding  forth 
both  hands,  like  a  poor  little  child  when  it  first 
attempts  to  walk. 

"  Go  with  me,  go  with  me— two  for  one— 
our  young  lives  for  his— oh,  come,  Alexander, 
what  would  life  be  when  I  am  not  with  you?" 

►She  paused  with  a  sharp  gasp,  and  turned 
to  listen,  supported  by  the  arms  she  had  so 
tenderly  sought.  A  step  was  at  the  door;  she 
held  her  breath,  her  eyes  burned  like  two  stars. 
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her  lips  parted  and  a  cry— such  a  cry— almost 
a  bhout  broke  through  them. 

"  My  father  I  my  father  !  " 

She  was  upon  his  bosom;  a  shiver  ran 
though  her  frame,  the  arms  which  had  sought 
his  neck  fell  loosely  down,  and  she  lay  like  a 
sleeping  angel  in  his  arras.  The  word  father 
seemed  to  have  spread  over  her  face  like  a  per- 
fume. 

The  baron  bore  his  child  softly  to  a  couch, 
kissing  her  with  his  own  pale  lips,  and  diuk- 
ing  on  his  knees,  as  he  laid  her  upon  the  pur- 
ple cushions,  without  removing  his  arms. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  his  stern,  grand  face, 
as  he  watched  the  lifecome  back  to  that  gentle 
girl;  it  lighted  up  with  gleams  of  tender- 
ness, as  we  see  the  surface  of  a  river  when  the 
sun  gleams  forth. 

"  Come  hithei',"  he  said,  extending  one  hand 
toward  the  young  man;  "come  hither,  my 
son,  and  see  how  pleasantly  the  life  dawns  up 
from  a  heart  suddenly  stilled  with  joy.  See, 
her  eyelids  move,  her  lips  part.  Nina,  my 
child,  my  own  darling,  my  children  !"  The 
proud  man  embraced  both  the  girl  and  her 
lover  in  one  generous  clasp,  for  Alexander 
knelt  by  his  side,  and  both  the  young  man  and 
the  old  wept  such  tears  as  keep  the  strongest 
heart  green. 

Nina  arose,  and  looked  fondly  up  at  her  fa- 
ther. 

"  And  how  was  It  done,  my  father  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  Last  night  either  the  Heads- 
man of  Antwerp,  or  some  one  disguised  in 
his  garb,  came  to  my  prison.  I  had  no  will 
in  the  matter,  but  was,  as  it  were,  forced  to 
exchange  raiment  with  him,  and  come  forth 
safe.  The  good  priest  joined  me  outside  the 
walls,  took  me  to  an  obs.^ure  dwelling,  in  a 
part  of  the  town  which  I  have  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  there  I  rested  till  within  the  hour, 
when  priest's  garments  were  given  me,  and  I 
was  told  to  come  hither,  take  thee,  my  Nina, 
and  escape  from  Antwerp  before  the  dawn. 
A  vessel  lies  ready  for  us,  my  child;  have  you 
strength,  have  you  courage  ? " 

"And  Alexander^"  asked  Nina,  turning 
her  eyes  fondly  upon  the  youth." 

"  Nay,  it  is  interdicted ;  he  must  remain  be- 
hind for  a  time." 

"  By  whom  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  cares 
enough  for  my  fate  to  say  if  1  must  go  or  re- 
main ?  "  asked  the  youth. 

"  It  was  the  father  confessor,  who  acts 
always  for  our  good,  my  son." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  young  man,  "  but  fear 
not,  Nina,  nothing  shall  keep  me  long  from 
your  side." 

A  noise,  so  loud  that  it  reached  even  the  re- 
mote chamber,  rose  up  from  the  street.  Nina 
started  up  in  affright. 

"  They  are  coming  !  Let  us  go  now.  They 
will  not  let  you  escape  !  " 

"  Hush,  love,  hush  !  There  has  been  tumult 
in  the  street  all  day,  a  tramping  to  and  fro  of 
the  soldiery;  something  strange  is  afoot,  but  I 
can  trust  the  holy  father,  who  vouches  for  my 
safety." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  let  us  begone.  Do  you  not 
hear— those  steps  are  in  the  house  ! " 

"  No,  no.  It  is  thy  frightened  fancy;  be 
soothed,  we  cannot  sail  before  the  rising  of 


the  tide,  and  till  then  ar«  safest  hei'e." 

"  There  I  There,  again  1"  cried  Nina,  star  t 
ing  up  and  rushing  toward  the  door,  with  both 
hands  extended,  as  if  her  libtle  force  could 
prevent  any  one  entering  that  way. 

"  It  is  some  one  !  "  cried  Alexander,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet.  "  Footsteps,  and  of  men. 
Nina,  come  back," 

"  No,  no  !  " 

The  door  was  pushed  open,  as  she  spoke,  &nd 
upon  the  threshold  stood  an  old  man,  clotked 
in  the  garments  her  father  had  worn  when 
taken  from  home,  but  in  sore  disarray,  for 
Ihe  surcoat  was  open  at  the  throat,  the  ruff 
cast  aside,  and  the  white  hair  of  the  old  man 
fell  wildly  over  his  forehead. 

He  looked  around  upon  the  group  within 
the  room,  his  white  face  quivered  with  emo- 
tion, and  his  hand  shook  as  he  held  them  out. 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  me  ?"  he  cried,  and 
the  great  tears  started  from  his  eyes.  "  Oh, 
my  kinsman,  dost  thou  not  know  me !  and 
thou,  and  thou  ! " 

He  turned  toward  Alexander.  The  tears 
leaped  like  hail  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  but 
his  eyes  gleamed  and  shone  behind  their  moist- 
ure. 

Alexander  recognized  his  mysterious  friend. 
The  baron  knew  his  kinsman,  whom  be  had 
thought  dead  more  than  twenty  years  agoue. 
The  youth  would  have  fallen  upon  his  knees. 

"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  son,  but  here 
against  my  lieart,  before  it  breaks." 

He  lifted  the  young  man  from  his  knees,  and 

f irded  him  with  hungry  force  to  his  heart, 
t  rose,  that  kingly  heart,  panting  with  a 
swell  of  tenderiiess,  broke  a  great  heave  of 
the  chest,  and  the  young  man  held  a  dead  fa- 
ther in  his  arms. 

There,  upon  the  couch  where  Nina  had  just 
rested,  they  laid  the  ruins  of  that  noble  old 
man,  and  saw  his  features  settle  into  the  sweet 
death-rest,  which  looks  so  sweet  on  old  age. 

The  priest  whom  we  have  seen  alone  with 
the  headsman  in  his  chamber,  stood  over  his 
death-couch,  grief -stricken,  but  with  a  hol3> 
satisfaction  on  his  face,  as  if  he  rejoiced  that  a 
good  man  had  gone  to  Heaven.  Alexander 
knelt  by  the  couch,  silent  and  chilled  with  the 
pressure  which  that  breaking  heart  had  left 
upon  his  own.  At  last  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the 
priest. 
"He  was  my  father  1" 

"  Yes,  he  was  thy  father,  young  man,  and 
loved  thee  as  human  beings  seldom  love  each 
other.  Like  the  kinsman  whom  he  would  this 
day  have  saved,  he  was  condemned  to  die  for 
some  fancied  offense  against  the  state,  and 
thou  must  then  have  been  a  penniless  and 
friendless  orphan  on  earth.  He  had  the  choice 
and  took  it — death,  leaving  thee  alone  and  a 
beggar,  or  a  living  death,  as  the  Headsman  of 
Antwerp,  with  a  pledge  that  at  his  death  the 
estates  and  title  should  come  back  untainted  to 
his  son." 

"  But  why  conceal  himself  ?  I  had  not 
cared  though  all  the  world  shunned  him," 
cried  the  youth,  with  a  burst  of  generous 
grief. 

"  It  was  a  part  of  the  compact  by  which  he 
earned  the  right  to  live.  You  were  to  be 
brought  up  in  secrecy,  and  he  to  wander  among 
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his  feliow-men,  masked  and  unknown  for- 
ever ! " 

"  And  all  for  me  !  all  for  me  ! " 

"  Even  do;  but  the  task  was  too  much,  his 
great  heart  chafed  itself  to  death  with  its 
cruel  work.  At  last  the  baron,  his  own  kms- 
raan,  was  condemned.  He  could  not  do  that 
bloody  act.  but  resolved  to  die  in  bis  place. 
His  poor  old  servant,  here,  was  persuaded  to 
assume  the  red  garments  and  the  mask,  after 
they  had  aided  the  baron  in  escaping  with  his 
daughter."  •  „  ,  , 

"I  covdd  not  have  done  it— the  Holy  Virgm 
forgive  me,  but  I  must  have  dropped  dead  on 
the  .-scaffold  but  for  the  pardon,"  cried  the  old 
serviiig-mtin,  lifting  his  head  from  the  gar- 


ments of  his  master,  where  it  had  been  rest- 
ing. 

"  I  know  it,  thou  faithful  servant,  full  well 
I  know  it.  Thank  our  blessed  lady  that  the 
pardon  came  in  time,  for  thou  art  fully  par- 
doned, my  son,"  continued  the  priest,  turning 
to  the  baron,  "  and  may  safely  rest  in  Antwerp, 
unchallenged,  both  in  life  and  estate.  As  for 
this  youth,  let  the  city  authorities  be  sum- 
moned, that  his  rights  may  be  recognized,  and 
thou,  my  children,"  he  added,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  Nina's  head,  while  he  rested  upon 
Alexander's  shoulder,  "it  is  his  behest  that 
you  separate  no  more,  for  he  has  watched  you 
both,  and  loved  you  both,  even  to  the  laying 
down  of  life  for  your  happiness," 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  snow  was  falling  drearily  over  the 
moor,  falling,  falling  fallmg  so  still,  so  nojse- 
lesslv  wrapping  the  dymg  year  m  its  ghostly 
ihroud  Over  the  distant  hills  the  voice  of 
'the  wind  came  wailing  a  dirge,  sighmgfor 
the  months  fled  forever.  Higher  and  higher 
thISow  wreaths  lay  piled,  until  height  and 
hollow  aUke  were  lost,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  save  a  broad,  vast  expanse,  level  and 
white,  lying  like  a  winding  sheet  over  the  moor 

And  yet  over  this  ghostly  waste  the  red 
light  of  a  bright  fire  shone  It  came 
Injm  a  little  cottage,  the  only  habitation  for 
miles  around  that  desolate  waste.  Far  over 
the  white-robed  moor  that  cheery  light  shone, 
a  beacon  for  any  poor  wayfarer,  who  by 
chance  might  have  lost  his  way— a  thing  that, 
however,  but  seldom  occurred. 

Within  the  cottage  there  was  but  one  per- 
son Sitting  on  a  low  stool  by  the  hearth, 
tho  red  fire-light  casting  a  bright  glow  over 
her  dark  face,  sat  a  young  girl  of  apparently 
aonie  thirteen  years  of  age.  In  figure  she  was 
tall  and  slightr-  too  slight  almost  to  be  grace- 
ful, but  that  was  evidently  the  effect  of  youth. 
Her  complexion  was  sallow,  but  lighted  up  by 
a  pair  of  flashing,  piercing,  fiery  black  eyes, 
whose  defiant  expression  the  heavy,  dark 
lashes  softened,  h\xt  did  not  subdue.  Off  her 
broad  b«jld  brow,  the  jet  black  hair  was 
swept  falling  in  smooth,  shining  braids  down 
her  back,  and  adding  to  the  strange  style  of 
her  beauty.  Her  dress  was  fanciful  exceed- 
ingly, consisting  of  a  short  skirt  of  deep  crim- 


son silk,  a  black  velvet  bodice,  with  spangled 
bugles  and  tiny  bead-slippers,  worked  in  a 
strange,  quaint  manner.  Altogether  she 
looked  odd  and  gipsy-like,  seeming,  with  her 
bright,  dark  face,  and  queer  costume,  strange» 
ly  out  of  place  in  that  isolated  cottage  on  the 
dark,  lonely  moor.  An  open  book  lay  in  her 
lap,  a  book  of  wonderful  legends  of  a  far-off 
Eastern  land — "  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ment"— a  book  she  had  read  and  re-read, 
while  it  still  seemed  ever  new  to  her  wild  im- 
agination. 

But  to-night  she  could  not  read.  The  book 
lay  unheeded  in  her  lap,  her  wild,  dark  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  blazing  fire,  while  her 
head  rested  on  one  small,  well-shaped  hand, 
sparkling  with  costly  rings.  Sighs,  long  and 
deep>,  at  intervals  came  from  her  lips;  shadows, 
that  memory  bad  conjured  up,  came  flitting 
darkly  over  her  young  face;  and  anon,  at  some 
passing  thought,  her  fierce  eyes  would  flash  and 
her  small  hands  clench  until  they  would  grow 
bloodless.  At  length,  she  started  to  her  feet, 
and  began  to  pace  the  floor  rapidly. 

"Why  should  I  be  compelled  to  stay  here, 
all  my  life,"  she  exclaimed,  passionately, 
"  away  from  all  the  world,  in  this  wild  moor  ? 
By  what  authority  has  my  brother  become  my 
jailor  ?  Does  he  expect  I  will  believe  those 
tales  he  tells  of  the  wickedness,  the  heartless- 
ness,  the  treachery  of  the  world  ?  Because  he 
is  such  a  gloomy-minded  misanthrope,  am  I 
to  become  one  likewise  ?  No,  never  1  I  shall 
let  him  see  I  can  be  as  determined  as  himself, 
and,  ere  the  June  roses  blossom,  I  shall  have 
left  this  desolate  cot  forever." 

She  walked  to  the  window,  and  gazed  out. 
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"  How  dreary  and  desolate  everything 
looks,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh.  "There  are 
strange  voices  in  the  wind  to-night — voices 
that  seem  calling  me  away.  That  gi'eat  white 
carpet  of  snow  seems  like  a  mocking,  vacant, 
idiotic  face,  rejoicing  in  my  loneliness." 

►She  turned,  seated  herself  again  by  the  fire, 
and  taking  a  guitar  that  huog  near  her,  she 
ran  her  fingers  over  the  chords,  and  sang  in  a 
rich,  full  soprano  voice: 

"I  am  weary  of  the  green woofl 
Where  haunteth  the  wild  bee, 
And  the  olive's  silvery  foliage 
Dcoops  o'er  the  myrtle  tree. 

"  I  will  seek  the  cheerful  city, 
And  in  the  crowded  street 
See  if  1  can  find  the  traces 
Of  pleasure's  winged  feet. 

"The  bells' ara  ringing  gayly. 
And  their  music  gladdetjs  all, 
From  the  towers  in  the  sunshine 
To  the  date  and  orange  stall. 

"  Gay  voices  are  around  me, 
I  seem  to  gladden  too. 
And  a  thousand  changing  objects 
Win  my  wandering  eyes  anew. 

"  It  is  pleasant  through  the  city 
In  a  sunny  day  to  roam—" 

The  singer  suddenly  paused,  as  a  tremen- 
dous knocK  came  to  the  door. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stood  listening 
with  a  half-startled,  half-frightened  look. 
Again  the  knock  was  repeated  —this  time  so 
loudly,  that  the  little  cottage  shook,  while  a 
loud  voice  exclaimed : 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  open  the  door,  if  you  do 
not  wish  me  to  perish  in  the  storm." 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  you^g 
girl  sprang  forward  and  opened  the  door.  A 
man,  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  and  covered  with 
snow,  entered,  and  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold  to  shake  the  light  flakes  from  his 
face. 

"My  horse  is  at  the  door,  miss,"  he  said, 
respectfully.  "  Cau  you  show  me  any  place 
where  be  can  remain  for  the  night,  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  go  any  further  through  this 
storm." 

"  You  can  leave  him  in  that  shed,"  said  the 
girl,  pointing  out,  "he  will  be  safe  enough 
there." 

The  stranger  thanked  her,  and  turning  out 
once  more,  he  led  his  horse  to  the  place  di- 
rected. Meantime,  the  little  hostess  stood  by 
the  window,  gazing  out  after  him,  until  he 
re-entered. 

He  walked  to  the  fire,  and  slowly  and  silent- 
ly divested  himself  of  his  heavy  great  coat 
shawls,  and  wraps,  while  a  pair  of  large  black 
eyes  from  the  window  continued  to  watch  him 
curiously.  He  was  a  man  past  middle  age 
with  silver  hair  and  furrowed  brow,  but  still 
firm,  strong,  and  robust.  His  dress  and  bear- 
ing at  once  bespoke  him  to  be  a  man  of  wealth 
and  rank.  Having  cast  his  outer  garments 
before  the  fire  to  dry,  he  deliberately  seated 
himself,  and  glanced  around  at  his  youna: 
hostess.  ^ 

"  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  my  dear,"  he 
said,  pleasantly.  Come  here  and  sit  down,  I 
wa  nt  to  talk  to  you." 


The  girl  glided  forward,  and  resumed  her 
former  seat  before  the  flre. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  inquired  the  gentle- 
man, regarding  her  with  surprise  and  admir- 
ation. 

"  Madeline  Lorraine,"  she  replied,  quietly. 

"  Ah!  that  has  rather  a  French  sound,"  said 
the  stranger;  *'  yet  you  speak  like  an  English 
girl." 

* '  My  father  was  French,  but  mamma  was  ' 
English,  and  we  have.lived  in  England  ever 
since  I  can  remember,"  said  Madeline. 

"  Indeed:  and  where  is  jour  father  now  ?" 
inquired  the  gentleman. 

*^Dead,"  replied  the  girl,  quietly. 

"  And  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Dead,  too,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  do  you  live  here  all  alone  ? "  said  the 
stranger,  surprised,  and  a  little  shocked ,  by 
her  answers, 

"No,  not  quite  alone;  my  brother  is  here 
sometimes,  but  he  is  mostly  away  hunting, 
and  then  I  am  weeks  alone  at  a  time.  Oh, 
dear,"  she  concluded,  with  an  involuntary 
sigh. 

"Poor  child,"  said  her  companion,  com- 
passionately; "you  must  lead  a  lonely  life. 
Why  does  he  keep  you  here  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  he  says  the  world  is  false 
and  wicked,  and  noplace  for  me;  but  I  don't 
believe  him,  and  the  very  first  chance  I  get,  I 
am  going  to  run  away,"  replied  Madeline,  her 
wild,  black  eyes  kindling  fiercely. 

"And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  in  the 
world  ?"  said  the  questioner,  with  a  slight 
smile. 

"  Oh,  anything.  I  can  work,  or  perhaps 
learn  to  be  an  actress;  mamma  was  one." 

"  So  you  are  determined  to  go,"  said  the 
gentleman,  thoughtfully;  "yet  it  is  a  pity 
one  so  young  and  beautiful  should  go  forth 
alone.  Madeline,"  he  added,  abruptly,  "  what 
would  you  say,  if  I  should  offer  to  take  you 
home  with  me,  since  you  are  so  anxious  to 
leave  this  cruel  brother." 

Madeline's  great  eyes  kindled,  and  her 
cheeks  grew  vivid  crimson. 

"Oh,  I  should  love  to,"  she  exclaimed,  ve- 
hemently;"  but  you  wouldn't,  you  are  only 
mocking  me,"  she  said,  covering  her  face  witb 
her  hands. 

"  No  Madeline,"  said  the  gentleman,  gravely, 
"I  am  not.  Listen  to  me,  child— your  beauty 
first  struck  me,  and  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
you.  I  am  rich— my  name  is  Sir  John  Rheve, 
and  at  Rheve  Hall  there  is  room  enough  for 
you,  poor  li  ctle  one.  A  few  days  ago  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  half-brother  of  mine,  saying 
that  he  was  dying,  and  begging  me  to  come 
and  take  charge  of  his  only  child,  a  daughter. 
I  hurried  to  the  place  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
found  when  I  arrived  that  his  daughter  was 
dying,  and  tnat  the  man  was  dead.  She  had 
been  thrown  from  a  carriage,  and  killed  by 
the  fall." 

The  baronet  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands 
for  a  moment,  then  raising  his  head,  he  went 
on  quietly. 

"  Lady  Rheve  nor  none  of  them  at  home 
know  of  this,  and  my  design  is,  if  you  will  ac- 
company me,  to  introduce  you  as  my  niece, 
B^telle  Rheve.   What  do  you  say  % " 
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She  had  crept  close  to  his  side,  and  laying 
her  hand  in  his,  said,  earnestly: 

"  That  I  can  never,  never  thank  you  for 
your  goodness,  Sir  John;  but — " 

"  There,  there,  my  dear,"  interrupted  the 
baronet,  with  a  smile,  "  no  thanks;  I  detest 
them.  Remember  I  am  your  uncle  from 
henceforth,  and  you  must  address  me  as  such. 
And  now  you  would  better  try  to  sleep,  for,  as 
you  accompany  nie,  we  must  start  early. 

So  saying.  Sir  John  arose,  and  Madeline, 
having  shown  hira  to  his  chamber,  entered 
once  more  the  room  she  had  left,  and,  leaning 
her  head  on  her  hand,  fell  into  a  fit  of  pro- 
found musing,  from  which  the  red  light  of  the 
rising  sun  streaming  through  the  little  cottage 
window  awoke  her  at  last. 


It  was  a  bright,  starry  winter's  night,  when 
Sir  John  and  his  charge  came  in  sight  of 
Rheve  Hall.  Madeline  glanced  up  at  the  state- 
ly mansion,  with  its  brilliantly-lighted  rooms 
and  busy  servants  running  to  and  fro,  and 
wondered  in  her  own  mind  if  she  couid  ever 
call  it  home.  But  the  feeling  was  confined  to 
her  own  breast,  and  calmly  and  quietly  she 
followed  him  into  the  parlor. 

The  room  contained  three  persons,  but  none 
of  them  had  heard  the  entrance  of  the  new- 
comers. Madeline  glanced  around,  and  with 
that  one  sweeping  glance  took  in  the  whole 
picture. 

Before  a  glowing  coal  fire,  seated  in  a  vel- 
vet-cushioned arm-chair,  was  a  middle-aged, 
handsome  lady,  from  whose  proud,  yet  kindly, 
bearing,  Madeline  judged  her  to  be  Lady 
Rheve.  Opposite  her,  stretched  at  full  lengtti 
on  a  lounge,  lay  a  youth  of  eighteen,  whose 
fair  complexion,  blonde  hair,  and  blue  eyes  be- 
trayed his  Saxon  blood.  Pride  was  written 
legibly  in  every  lineament  of  his  handsome 
face,  from  the  slight  curling  upper  lip  to  the 
cold,  mocking,  defiant  light  of  his  clear  eyes. 
This  young  gentleman,  Madeline  knew  at  once 
to  be  the  baronet's  nephew,  Harry  Rheve,  an 
orphan  from  childhood.  The  other  was  Sir 
John's  only  daughter,  about  a  year  younger 
than  Madeline.  She  sat  playing  with  her 
back  toward  them,  singing,  in  a  low,  sweet 
voice,  snatches  of  old  ballads.  Suddenly 
Madeline  started,  as  the  last  verse  of  her  own 
favorite  song  came  wafted  to  her  ears: 

"  It  is  pleasant  through  the  city 
In  a  sunny  day  to  roam, 
And  yet  ray  full  heart  turns  to  thee 
My  own,  my  greenwood  home." 

'*  Does  it !  "  said  Sir  John,  with  his  deep, 
mellow  laugh.  "  Have  you  no  warmer  wel- 
come than  this  for  us,  good  folks  ?" 

All  started  to  their  feet  as  he  spoke,  and 
came  eagerly  forward  to  welcome  him.  Made- 
line drew  shyly  back. 

I  have  brought  you  your  cousin,  Edith," 
said  Sir  John,  at  length,  turning  to  his  daugh- 
ter. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  papa,  where  is  she  ?  Ho  w  I 
long  to  see  her,"exclaimed  the  little  lady.  "Do 
tell  me  where  she  is." 

"  She  is  here,"  replied  her  father,  turning  to  ' 
where  Madeline  stood  shrinking  back.  "Come  ! 
here,  my  dear  Estelle."  > 


Before  she  could  advance,  Edith  Rheve  flew 
toward  her,  threw  her  arms  around  her  neck, 
and  covered  her  face  with  kisses, 

"  Dear,  dear  cousin  Estelle,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  and  you  will 
always  live  with  us  here,  and  we  will  be  so 
happy.    Come  and  sea  mamma." 

As  she  drew  Madeline  forward,  her  cloak 
fell  off,  and  she  stood  before  the  astonished 
Lady  Rheve,  in  her  singular  dress.  Her  brill- 
iant black  eyes,  pallid  face,  and  long,  dark 
hair  streaming  wildly  down  her  back,  gave 
her  rather  a  singular  look.  Even  Editti  drew 
back  a  li  ttle,  startled  by  her  strange  appear- 
ance. 

"  I  say,  coz,"  said  Harry  Rheve,  turning  to 
Edith,  with  a  subdued  laugh,  "  I  think  my 
uncle  has  caught  a  wild  Indian  instead  of  an 
everyday  Christian.  What  a  fright  !  A  per- 
fect scareci-ew," 

Low  as  the  words  were  spoken,  they  caught 
the  quick  ear  of  Madeline, and, turning  fiercely 
upon  him,  she  poured  a  perfect  torrent  of 
abuse  on  his  devoted  head.  Lady  Rheve  and 
Edith  listened  with  astonishment  and  horror 
—Sir  John,  half -amused,  half-mortified,  and 
Harry  himself  smothering  with  inward  laugh- 
ter. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Rheve,  turning  in 
amazement  to  her  husband,  "  what  does  this 
mean  ?  Is  this  young  lady  your  neice,  or  an 
escaped  lunatic,  or  what  does  this  extraordi- 
nary scene  mean  ?" 

"It  means,  my  lady,"  replied  Sir  John, 
quietly,  "  that  your  nephew  has  received  what 
he  deserved,  a  pretty  severe  reprimand  for  his 
impoliteness." 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  ! "  said  Harry, 
with  an  effort  to  repress  his  laughter.  "  My 
dear  cousin  Estelle,  pray  forgive  me!  We 
will  be  good  friends  yet,  will  we  not  ?"  And 
he  attempted  to  take  her  hand. 

"  No,  we  will  not.  I  hate  you  !  "  exclaimed 
Madeline,  fiercely,  snatching  her  hand  away. 

"  'Pon  my  honor,  Edith,  we've  caught  a 
Tartar,"  whispered  Harry.  "  Where  in  the 
world  can  she  have  caught  all  this  dreadful 
impetuosity  from  ?  She  can't  be  a  Rheve — 
that's  certain,  for  you  know,  by  experience, 
what  an  indolent  set  they  all  are." 

"  Do  be  still,  cousin  !"  said  Edith  impatient- 
ly- 

"  Edith,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  "  bring 
your  cousin  up  to  your  room.  Ske  must  be 
tired  with  her  journey.  Good-nignt,  Es- 
telle." 

He  held  out  his  hand.  Madeline  took  it, 
pressed  it  to  her  cold,  pale  lips,  and  followed 
Edith  from  the  room. 


Five  years  had  glided  by  since  Madeline 
Lorraine  became  an  inmate  of  Rheve  Hall. 
A  bright  fire  is  blazing  in  the  parlor  to-night, 
and  around  it  are  gathered  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Rheve.  Those  live  years  have  made  but  little 
alteration  in  them.  Sir  John  is  the  same 
portly,  handsome,  good-natured  gentleman  he 
was  long  ago,  when  he  sought  refuge  from  the 
storm  in  the  little  cot  on  the  moor.  My  lady 
looks  quiet,  and  proud,  and  motherly,  just  as 
she  did  on  that  eventful  night  when  her  uiece 
Estelle  was  brought  home. 
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Still,  there  have  been  changes.  Three  days 
after  the  advent  of  Madeline,  Harry  Rheve 
started  for  a  tour  on  the  continent.  At  first, 
he  ha,d  intended  to  return  in  three  years;  but 
the  pleasures  of  other  lands  captivated  him, 
and  he  had  not  yet  returned.  During  those 
three  days  that  they  dwelt  together,  Harry 
and  Madeline  had  not  become  better  friends. 
It  amused  him  to  see  her  in  a  passion,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Edith,  he  perse- 
vered in  teasing  her,  until  Madeline  really 
hated  him.  What  a  relief  his  departure  was 
to  her  !  She  even  listened  without  retorting 
to  his  saucy 

"  Good-bye,  cousin  Estelle.  I  hope  you'll 
be  better- looking  and  better-tempered  when 
I  come  again  ! " 

Edith  was  at  first  inconsolable  for  her  cous- 
in's departure.  He  had  been  her  constant 
companion  from  childhood,  and,  when  leav- 
ing, she  clung  to  him,  and  sobbed  with  a  grief 
more  heartfelt  than  cousins  us\ially  feel  at 
parting.  She  bore  his  portrait  to  her  cham- 
ber, feeling  it  to  be  some  comfort  to  look  at 
those  pictured  features,  and  dream  of  happy 
days  to  come,  when  cousin  Harry  would 
return." 

But  when  Sir  John  sent  Edith  and  Madeline 
off  to  school,  amid  the  new  faces  and  scenes 
met  there,  "  dear  cousin  Harry"  was  half  for- 
gotten. It  was  only  when  they  were  sent 
home,  finished,  that,  wandering  through  the 
old,  familiar  scenes  of  childhood,  his  memory 
came  back  as  forcibly  as  ever. 

"  It  is  just  five  years,  to-night,  since  Estelle 
came  here,"  said  Lady  Rheve,  musingly.  "  I 
remember  it  perfectly.  What  an  odd-looking 
figure  she  was  in  her  absurd  dress.  Poor,  dear 
Harry,  how  he  laughed." 

"  The  impertinent  young  scamp  !"  growled 
Sir  John.  "I  wonder  if  he  would  laugh  at 
her  now  ?  What  a  torrent  of  abuse  she  poured 
on  him  that  night  !  She  has  got  the  old  fiery 
spirit  yet  ;  it  is  subdued,  but  not  destroyed. 
We  would  never  be  able  to  get  along  without 
Estelle  now." 

*' No  indeed,"  said  Lady  Rheve.  "Estelle 
makes  sunshine  wherever  she  goes.  She  has 
indeed  changed." 

"Who  has  ?  Me,  mamma  ?"  said  the  low, 
sweet  voice  of  Edith  Rheve,  entering  just  at 
this  moment. 

"  No  my  dear,  your  cousin  Estelle.  We 
were  saying  it  is  just  five  years  since  she  came 
here,"  replied  my  lady. 

"  And  five  years,  too,  since  cousin  Harry 
went  away.  I  wonder  if  he  will  ever  come 
back  ?"  said  Edith,  with  a  low  sigh. 

"  Small  loss,  whether  he  dots  or  not,  "  said 
Sir  John,  impatiently.  "He  finds  spending 
his  money  in  Paris  pleasanter  than  staying  at 
home,  and  minding  his  business.  But  it  is 
just  like  him  ;  he  always  was,  and  al  ways  will 
be,  an  indolent,  good-for-nothing  scoundrel.  " 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  good  opinion, 
my  dear  uncle,  "said  a  voice  behind  him,  with 
a  strong  inclination  to  laugh  trembling  in  his 
tones.  "I  hope  that  you  will  reform  the 
'  good-for-nothing  scoundrel, '  now  that  you 
have  him  home  ! " 

All  sprang  to  their  feet  in  consternation. 

"Eh,  who's  this?  Is  it  possible?  Harry, 


my  dear  boy,  upon  my  honor  I'm  delighted  to 
see  you  !"  exclaimed  Sir  John,  seizing  his 
hand,  and  wringing  it  so  warmly  that  Harry 
made  a  grimace  of  pain. 

Yes,  there  he  stood— a  little  taller,  a  little 
darker,  with  a  moustache  shading  that  scorn- 
ful upper  lip,  but  with  the  same  wicked, 
laughing  blue  eye,  the  same  eager,  handsome 
face,  as  ever.  Edith  drew  her  breath  quick 
and  short,  and  her  heart  throbbed  with  a  sense 
of  almost  suffocation,  as  he  advanced,  and 
took  her  hand. 

"  And  is  Edith  glad  to  see  me?  or  has  she 
forgotten  me  during  my  long  absence  ? "  he 
said,  with  a  smile. 

"No,  indeed,  cousin  Harry ;  though  you 
seem  to  have  forgotten  her,  "  she  replied,  so- 
berly, thinking,  as  she  spoke,  that  "dear 
cousin  Harry  "had  the  most  beautiful  eyes 
that  she  had  ever  seen. 

"And  my  former  friend,  Estelle,  the  little 
squaw,  how  is  she? "said  Harry,  laughing, 
after  the  first  greetings  were  past. 

"Hark!  here  she  comes!  She  can  answer 
for  herself  !  "  replied  Edith,  as  the  tones  of  a 
familiar  voice  met  her  ear,  singing  : 

"  It  is  pleasant  through  the  city 
In  a  sunny  day  to  roam, 

And  yet  luy  full  heart  turns  to  thee 
My  own,  rav  greenwood  home.  " 

The  words  recalled  vividly  to  his  memory 
a  scene  that  had  transpired  five  years  before 
in  that  same  parlor.  All  the  events  of  those 
years  faded  from  his  mind,  and,  as  the  door 
opened,  he  looked  eagerly  to  see  the  little, 
sallow,  dark-eyed  "squaw "of  other  days. 
But  the  lady  who  entered  was  a  very  different 
personage. 

Tall  and  graceful,  and  dressed  in  the  most 
elegant  manner,  a  face  of  most  exquisite 
beauty,  the  splendor  of  the  dark  oriental  eyes 
outshining  in  lustre  the  diamonds  that  dan- 
gled from  her  ears,  the  lady-like  carriage  and 
deportment,  might  have  won  the  envy  of  an 
empress.  Could  this  be  the  Estelle  he  once 
knew  ? 

"  Cousin  Harry  has  returned,  Estelle,  "  said 
Edith,  in  a  tone  of  deep,  fervid  joy. 

The  large  eyes  opened  slightly,  as  they  fell 
upon  him,  but  there  was  no  other  sign,  eicher 
of  pleasure,  surprise,  or  disappointment.  Qui- 
etly, and  with  characteristic  grace,  she  ad- 
vanced, and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  surprise.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  Mr.  Rheve.  " 

"Cousin  Harry,  if  you  please, "  amended 
the  young  gentleman.  "  You  know  I  told 
you  to  get  rid  of  your  bad  temper  before  I 
returned  home.   Have  you  done  so  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  you  must  judge  for  jonv- 
self, "she  replied,  indifferently.  "I  think  I 
am  tolerably  good-natured,  if  let  alone.  " 

"  He'll  have  to  let  you  alone  now  ;  he  can- 
not call  you  a  squaw  any  longer.  Eh,  Harry, 
my  boy  ? "  said  Sir  J ohn,  with  a  good-natured 
langh. 

Harry  had  the  grace  to  feel  heartily  ashamed 
of  himself. 

"  Dear  cousin,  "  he  said,  speaking  in  a  \oice 
so  low  that  no  one  heard  him  but  herself, 
;  have  you  not  forgotten  that  yet  ?  Will  you 
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not  let  the  devotion  of  the  man  atone  for  the 
impudence  of  the  boy  ? " 

She  looke<i  up  in  his  face  with  a  sooruful 
smile  wreathing  her  lip,  and,  without  deign- 
ing a  reply,  walked  to  the  window,  and  seated 
herself  in  its  deep  recess. 

"  Come,  Harry,  tell  us  something  of  what 
you  have  seen,  and  don't  sit  there,  looking  as 
sulky  as  if  your  last  relation  was  hung,'' 
said  the  cheery  voice  of  Sir  John,  breaking  in 
upon  his  meditations. 

Harry  aroused  himself,  with  a  start,  to  the 
task  of  conversmg  ;  but  soon,  carried  away 
by  his  subject,  he  forgot  the  haughty  Estelle, 
and  related  many  a  tale  of  other  lauds,  with 
a  fluency  and  eloquence  that  chai-med  his 
hearers.  Edith  listened  in  breathless  delight, 
now  and  then  breaking  into  a  peal  of  silvery 
laughter,  but  the  haughty  lady  seated  by  the 
window  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  So  (iold 
and  distant  was  her  *'  good-night,"  that  Harry 
whispered  to  her,  as  she  passed  him  to  leave 
the  room: 

"  You  have  only  done  half  what  I  told  you, 
Estelle:  got  better-looking,  but  not  better- 
tempered.  " 

A  scornful  smile  was  the  only  reply,  as  she 
swept  proudly  by. 

Another  month  glided  by,  but  Estelle  and 
Harry  maintained  the  same  haughty  reserve. 
Sometimes  he  would  stand,  unnoticed,  watch- 
ing her,  as  she  sat  in  her  favorite  seat  by  the 
window,  thinking  how  beautiful  that  bright, 
oriental  face,  with  its  splendid  eyes,  was,  and 
wishing  <!'ue  would  unbend  from  that  frigid, 
lofty  pride.  But  he  wished  in  vain.  Even  in 
her  gayest  moods,  when  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Sir  John,  drawing  satirical  portraits  of  some 
of  her  acquaintances,  at  his  presence  all  her 
mirth  fled,  the  old  scornful  look  came  again 
over  her  beautiful  face,  and  she  was  the  cold 
statue  once  more. 

And  Edith— little,  gentle  Edith— loving  her 
cousm  with  her  whole  heart,  grew  pale,  and 
anxious,  and  restless,  at  his  strange  conduct. 
At  times,  when  Madeline  was  present,  he 
would  pay  her  the  most  exaggerated  atten- 
tion, hoping,  by  so  doing,  to  rouse  her  to 
jealousy,  at  least,  never  dreaming  what  fond 
hopes  he  was  thus  implanting  in  another  bo- 
som ;  but  Madeline  looked  on  with  cold,  proud 
indifference,  and  Edith  shed  bitter  tears  of  dis- 
appointment, afterward,  at  the  coldness  with 
which  these  attentions  were  always  followed. 

One  day,  he  sat  on  the  piazza,  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  wondering  if  he  were  really  falling 
in  love  with  this  scornful  cousin  of  his,  when 
Edith  came  up,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her 
eyes  glowing  with  surprise. 

"Oh,  cousin  Harry  1 "  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
reached  him— "  only  think!  Estelle  is  going 
\Ai  \ie  married  1" 

Ho  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  countenance 
blanched  to  the  hue  of  death.  "  What,"  he 
said  hoarsely,  "Estelle  to  bo  married  !  To 
whom  *.  " 

"  To  Lord  Greeland,"  replied  Edith,  open- 
ing her  eyes  with  astonishment.  "  He  ar- 
rived to-day,  and  asked  papa's  consent,  which 
he  of  course  granted,  at*  it  is  a  very  desirable 
match,  and  they  are  to  be  married  in  a  few 
days,  as  Loid  Greeland  is  anxious  to  proceed 


immediately  to  Florence.  Was  it  not  too  bad 
of  Estelle  to  keep  it  such  a  secret  ? " 

But  there  was  no  one  to  answer  Edith's 
question,  for  Harry  Rheve  was  gone.  lu 
another  moment  he  stood,  pale,  wild,  and  ex- 
cited, before  Madeline.  She  raised  her  eyes 
and  gazed  upon  him  in  quiet  surprise. 

"Estelle,"  he  exclaimed  fiercely,  "is  this 
true  ?  Answer  me !  are  you  going  lo  be 
married  ? " 

She  bowed  her  head  coldly,  but  made  no 
reply. 

"  And  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  you  will  sell 
yourself  to  that  miserable,  gray-haired,  old  do- 
tard," he  went  on,  with  passionate  vehemence; 
"  for  a  title,  you  will  become  the  wife  of  a  man 
you  abhor — one  old  enough  to  be  j^our  father  ! 
Oh,  falsest  of  the  false !  why  did  you  ever 
come  here,  to  drive  me  mad  with  your  cold, 
mocking  eyes.  Can  there  be  anything  under 
heaven  more  despisable  than  a  woman  who 
will  sell  herself  for  gold  !  " 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  her  great,  fiery  black 
eyes  blazing  with  rage  and  scorn,  her  cheeks 
crimson  with  passion,  magnificent  in  her  sub- 
dued wrath,  like  a  lioness  preparing  to  spring. 
Without  deigning  a  word  she  swept  across 
the  room  and  reached  the  door.  Once  only 
she  looked  back.  He  had  thrown  himself  on  a 
sofa,  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands,  as  motion- 
less as  though  death  had  forever  stilled  that 
warm,  impulsive  heart.  Her  woman's  heart 
for  a  moment  yearned  to  go  forward  to  lay 
her  hand  in  his,  and  tell  him  she  loved  him 
best  on  earth ;  t)ut  pride  conquered,  and  she 
turned  away  from  the  heart  she  had  crushed. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Edith  Rheve  tapped 
gently  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  they  oc- 
cupied in  common.  Again  and  again  she  re- 
peated the  summons,  but  no  answer  came. 

"Estelle,  my  dear  cousin,"  she  cried,  in 
alarm. 

"Who  calls?"  answered  a  hoarse  voice 
from  within. 

"  It  is  I,  Edith,  your  cousin,"  was  the  an- 
swer.   "Let  me  in." 

"  No,  not  now;  I  wish  to  be  alone  to-night,'' 
replied  that  low,  subdued  voice  from  within. 

Wondering  and  perplexed,  Edith  turned 
away.  Perhaps  her  astonishment  would  have 
been  increased  could  she  have  seen  the  proud 
Estelle  crouching  on  her  seat,  her  faco  buried 
in  her  hands,  her  whole  frame  quivering  with 
emotion.  Only  one  thought  was  present  to 
her  mind,  the  bitter,  humiliating  feeling  that 
what  Harry  Rheve  had  said  was  true,  that  she 
was  indeed  bartering  herself  for  rank  and 
gold,  that  the  ambitious  dream  of  a  coronet 
had  made  her  forget  it  was  to  be  given  by  a 
hoary-headed  old  man.  The  glimmer  had 
faded  from  before  her  eyes,  but  it  was  now 
too  late— her  promise  had  been  given,  and 
should  never  be  recalled. 

The  fashionable  world  stared  with  astonish- 
ment, when  it  was  announced  that  the  haughty 
and  beautiful  Estelle  Rheve  was  about  to  be- 
come Countess  of  Greeland.  But  no  one  was 
at  a  loss  for  the  reason.  A  peculiar  smile 
and  a  brief  reply,  that  it  was  ' '  just  the  match 
for  the  ambitious  belle,"  was  the  response  its 
announcement  always  called  forth. 

It  was  the  morning  destined  for  the  depart- 
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ure  of  Lord  and  Lady  Greeland.  lu  the 
library  sat  Harry  Rheve,  his  bowed  head 
bent  upon  his  hand,  his  face  pale  and  wan, 
with  strange  dark  circles  under  his  eyes,  be- 
toking  a  sleepless  night. 

Suddenly  a  hand  was  laid  lightly  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  looked  up  with  a  start.  Made- 
line stood  before  him,  arrayed  in  her  travel- 
ing dress,  a  strange,  tender  expression  soften- 
ing her  beauciful  face. 

"I  have  come  to  bid  you  good-by,  cousin 
Harry,"  she  said,  extending  her  hand.  "  For- 
give me  if  I  have  made  you  wretched.  I 
never  was  worthy  of  a  love  like  yours;  but 
there  is  one  other  who  is.  Harry,  Edith  loves 
you.  Make  her  happy,  and  forget  the  heart- 
less Estelle." 

She  raised  his  hand  to  her  lips,  and  in 
another  moment  he  was  alone. 

Years  sped  on,  with  their  many  changes. 
Through  may  a  foreign  land  my  Lady  Gree- 
land had  wandered,  everywhere  admired  and 
followed  for  her  wondrous  beauty.  The  star 
and  belle  of  every  circle  in  which  she  moved, 
no  one  dreamed  the  haughty  English  countess 
had  a  -  wish  unfulfilled.  She  had,  indeed, 
taught  herself  to  wear  that  "  falsest  of  false 
things,  a  mask  of  smiles."  Only  once  did  an 
old  devotion  awake  in  her  heart,  and  that  was 
when  she  read  the  announcement  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Harry  Rheve  to  his  cousin  Edith. 

Gradually  her  restless  heart  grew  weary  of 
new  scenes  and  faces.  With  a  yearning  that 
could  not  be  subdued,  she  longed  once  more  to 
gaze  upon  the  old  familiar  home  of  her  girl- 
hood. Her  doting  husband  yielded  easily  to 
her  request,and  three  years  after  their  depart- 
ure saw  them  once  more  standing  on  the  soil 
of  England. 

The  day  after  their  arrival,  as  she  sat  by 
the  window  gazing  out  and  thinking  of  the 
past,  a  note  was  handed  her  in  a  well-known 
hand-writing.    She  tore  it  open  and  read: 
"  Estelle,  come  to  me.  I  am  dying. 

"  Haery." 

A  dimness  for  a  moment  stole  over  her  eyes, 
the  room  seemed  whirling  around,  but  a  mo- 
ment after  she  rallied.  Hastily  ordering  her 
carriage,  ten  minutes  later  saw  her  on  her 
way  to  Rheve  Hall. 

She  leaned  back  in  her  carriage  and  closed 
her  eyes  as  it  came  in  sight.  Vividly  arose 
before  her  the  memory  of  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  beheld  it — then  a  poor  and  unknown 
orphan,  now  a  countess. 

"  How  is  your  master?"  was  her  first  in- 
quiry, as  she  sprang  to  the  ground. 


"Very  low,  my  lady,"  answered  the  old 
servant.  "He  has  been  calling  for  you  all 
day." 

She  scarcely  heard  him  as  she  sprang  up  the 
stairs,  and  entered  the  sick-chamber.  There, 
with  his  back  propped  up  with  pillows,  a  hec- 
tic fluteh  burning  on  either  cheek,  lay  Harry 
Rheve.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed,  crouching  in 
a  strange,  forlorn  attitude  of  grief,  was  Edith — 
his  wife. 

A  low  exclamation  of  joy  broke  from  the 
lips  of  the  dying  man,  as  Madeline  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  by  the  bedside. 

"Dear  cousin  Estelle,  "  be  exclaimed,  seiz- 
ing her  hand  and  speaking  with  an  effort,  "  I 
could  not  die  in  peace  until  I  had  seen  you 
once  more.  Have  you  been  happy  since  last 
we  parted,  Estelle?" 

She  did  not  reply,  but  pushing  back  the  fair 
hair  off  his  damp  brow,  met  tbe  earnest  gaze 
of  the  deep,  mournful  blue  eyes.  In  her  fast- 
falling  tears,  he  read  her  answer,  and,  turn- 
ing, he  pointed  to  the  quivering  form  on  the 
floor. 

"She  loved  me,  Estelle,"  he  whispered, 
"  and  I  married  her  because  you  desired  it. 
Poor  little  Edith  !  I  fear  I  have  made  her  an 
unloving  husband.  Will  you  watch  over  her 
when  I  am  gone?" 

A  convulsive  pressure  of  his  hand  was  her 
sole  reply. 

"  Dear  Estelle, "  he  said,  with  a  calm 
smile,  "how happy  you  have  made  me.  How 
little  we  knew,  eight  years  ago,  when  we  first 
met,  how  widely  severed  our  paths  through 
life  should  be.  How  dark  it  grows — I  cannot 
see  you— Estelle— Edith— " 

The  voice  ceased,  the  limbs  grew  cold,  the 
blue  eyes  closed — he  was  dead. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  falls  brightly 
on  two  graves  in  a  little  English  church-yard. 
A  small  white  marble  cross,  bearing  the  names 
of  Harry  Rheve  and  his  wife  Edith,  alone  tell 
the  traveler  who  rest  here.  And,  when  the 
pale  moon  rises  over  the  distant  hill-tops, 
lighting  up  this  lonely  city  of  the  dead,  a  fair, 
dark-eyed  lady,  robed  in  deep  black,  comes 
gliding  here  like  a  spectre,  to  weep  o'er  the 
last  home  of  those  she  loved.  Madeline, 
Countess  of  Greeland,  a  widow  now,  is  waiting 
the  summons  that  will  call  her  hence,  when 
she,  too,  will  rest  forever,  with  the  violets 
growing  over  her  stilled  heart. 

And  her  life  is  the  life  of  too  many.  By 
some  strange  fatality,  parted  from  these  they 
love  in  life,  they  turn  wearily  aside,  and 
yearn  to  dwell  with  them  in  death. 
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BY  AL.EXANDER  DUMAS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  traveler,  who  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
of  December,  1793,  quitted  the  httle  town  of 
Cli^on,  and,  on  his  way  toward  the  village  of 
St  CreDhi  rested  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
^ummft^S' the  mountain  at  whose  feet  flows 
the  Hver  De  la  Moine,  would,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley , have  seen  a  singular  spectacle 
Fii  St,  in  the  locality  in  which  his  eye  would 
have  sought  for  the  village  ha  t  concealed 
Smong  the^  trees,  and  nearly  ,  m  the  centre  of 
?he  landscape)  already  growing  indjstmcb  in 
the  advancing  twilight,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived three  or  four  Columns  of  smoke,  which 
Rising  at  some  distance  fiom  each  other,  min- 
^ed^together  as  they  increased  and  after 
balancing  themselves  for  an  instant  hke  a 
dusky  vault,  lazily  yielded  to  the  damp  west- 
edy  wfndaAd  roUed  away  in  that  direction, 
losing  tl^emselves  among  the  low  dark  clouds 
w  hich  obscured  the  sky.  u    •  * 

GraduaUy  he  would  have  seen  the  basis  of 
those  columns  gradually  become  urid,  un- 
il  the  smoke  cealed  altogether  and  long  sharp 
toneues  of  fire  shot  up  from  the  roofs  of  the 
hoS  with  a  dull  quivering  sound,  now 
twisting  spirally  upward,  now  receding,  and 
ariin  darting  up  like  the  mast  of  a  vessel. 
KtimesTwould  have  seemed  that  all  the 
wSw^  had  burst  open  and  were  vomiting 

^He  would  have  heard  a  hollow  sound,  when, 
frfm  toe  to  time,  a  roof  fell  heavily  m- 
waS,  and,  by  the  brighter  flame  which  shot 
UP  mingled  with  a  thousand  sparks  and  by 
Z  S  ligbt  of  increasing  conflagration 
shining  oa  their  ghtt^rmg  arnas,  lie  would 
have  distinguished  a  circle  of  soldiers  standing 
round  at  a  distance.  He  would  have  heard 
shouts  and  laughter,  and  he  would  have  ex- 
claimed with  terror : 

"  God  have  mercy  upon  us,  those  troops  are 
warming  themselves  by  burning  the  village! 

In  fact  a  republican  brigade  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  men  had  found  the  village  of 
}St  ( 'renin  deherte<l,  and  had  set  it  on  fire. 

This  was  not  df>iie  out  of  wanton  cruelty,but 
was  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  war;  a  plan 
alwavs  adopted  during  a  campaign,  experi- 
ence Wing  proved  that  it  was  the  only  ef- 

^^fllL^ rjittacre.  however,  had  been 


spared ;  indeed  every  precaution  appeared  to 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  flames  from 
reaching  it.  Two  sentinels  guarded  the  door, 
and,  every  instant,  artillery  officers  and  aides- 
de-camp  went  in  and  out  bearing  and  receiv- 
ing orders. 

The  person  who  issued  these  orders  was  a 
young  man  of  apparently  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  years  of  age;  long  light  hair,  parted  upon 
his  forehead,  fell  in  waves  on  either  side  of  his 
pale,  thin  cheeks ;  his  countenance  bore  that 
fatal,  melancholy  expression  which  is  so  often 
the  precursor  of  early  death. 

He  was  wrapped  in  a  large  blue  coat,  which, 
however,  did  not  so  completely  envelop  him 
as  to  conceal  the  General's  epaulettes  which 
he  wore  as  an  indication  of  his  rank:  these 
epaulettes  were  made  out  of  wool,  the  repub- 
lican officers  having  patriotically  presented 
all  the  gold  upon  their  uniforms  to  the  Con- 
vention. He  was  leaning  over  a  table  which 
was  almost  covered  by  a  large  map,  on  which, 
by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  grew  pale  before 
the  stronger  glare  of  the  conflagration,  he 
was  tracing  with  a  pencil  the  route  which  the 
soldiers  were  to  follow. 

This  man  was  General  Marceau,  who  was 
killed  three  years  afterward  at  Alterkirchen. 

"  Alexandre! "  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  half 
raising  himself,  "  Alexandre!  you  eternal 
sleeper,  are  you  dreaming  of  Saint  Domingo 
that  you  sleep  so  long  ? " 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  person 
whom  he  addressed,  suddenly  springing  up- 
right so  that  his  head  nearly  touched  the  roof 
of  the  cottage.  ' '  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is 
the  enemy  at  hand  ? "  These  words  were  ut- 
tered with  a  slight  Creole  accent,  which  gave 
them  a  peculiar  sweetness,  even  in  anger. 

"  No,  but  an  order  from  the  General-in- 
Chief,  Westermann,  has  just  arrived." 

While  his  colleague  read  this  order,  for  the 
person  whom  be  had  apostrophized  was  his 
colleague,  Marceau  examined,  with  almost 
child-like  curiosity,  the  immense  muscular 
limbs  of  the  mulatto  Hercules  who  stood  be- 
fore him. 

He  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age;  his  hair 
was  short  and  woolly,  his  complexion  dark, 
his  forehead  prominent,  and  his  teeth  exceed- 
ingly white;  nis  enormous  strength  was  well 
known  throughout  the  army,  which  had  seen 
him  during  an  engagement  cl^dtve  through  9. 
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helmet  down  to  the  breast-plate ;  and  once,  on 
a  parade  day,  kill  a  fiery  horse  which  he  was 
riding,  by  suffocating  it  by  the  pressure  of  his 
legs. 

He  also  had  not  long  to  live,  but  less  fortu- 
nate than  Marceau,  it  was  his  fate  to  die  far 
from  the  battlefield,  poisoned  by  the  orders  of 
a  king. 

This  was  Greneral  Alexandre  Dumas— this 
was  ray  father. 

"  Who  brought  you  this  order  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Delmar,  the  representative  of  the  people." 

"That  is  well.  And  where  are  these  poor 
devils  going  to  assemble  ? " 

In  a  wood  about  a  league  and  a  half  dis- 
tant; look  at  the  map;  there  it  is." 

"  Yes;  but  on  the  map  there  are  none  of  the 
ravines  or  mountains,  none  of  the  felled  trees, 
or  the  thousand  obstructions  which  impede  a 
march,  and  which  are  difficult  enough  to 
avoid  even  in  daylight.  It's  an  infernal  coun- 
try !  and  add  to  this,  it  is  always  so  bitterly 
cold." 

"Well!"  said  Marceau,  pushing  open  the 
door  with  his  foot,  and  pointing  to  the  burn- 
ing village;  "go  out  and  warm  yourself. 
Ha!  who  have  you  there,  citizens  ? " 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a  group  of 
soldiers,  who,  while  searching  for  food,  had 
discovered  a  Vendean  peasant  concealed  in  a 
kind  of  kennel  adjoining  to  the  cottage  occu- 
pied by  the  two  generals,  who  appeared  to  be 
so  completely  intoxicated  that  it  was  probable 
he  had  been  incapable  of  following  the  iuhab- 
itants  of  the  village  when  they  quited  it. 

Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  a  country- 
man with  a  stupid,  vacant  expression,  Jong, 
lank  hair,  a  large  hat,  and  a  gray  jacket;  a 
being  sketched  in  the  form  of  a  man,  but  of  a 
species  a  degree  lower  than  a  brute;  for  it  was 
evident  that  instinct  even  was  wanting  in  this 
intoxicated  mass. 

Marceau  asked  him  several  questions,  but 
his  provincial  accent,  combined  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wine,  rendered  his  answers 
totally  unintelligible. 

He  was  about  to  give  him  up  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  soldiei's,  when  General  Dumas 
suddenly  gave  an  order  for  them  to  leave  the 
cottage,  and  confine  the  prisoner  there.  He 
was  already  at  the  door;  a  soldier  pushed  him 
into  the  interior;  he  went  stumbling  in,  trying 
to  support  himself  against  the  wall,  reeled  to 
and  fro  for  an  instant  upon  his  unsteady 
limbs,  and  falling  heavily  upon  the  ground, 
remained  there,  perfectly  motionless.  A  sen- 
try was  placed  at  the  door,  but  they  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  guard  the  window. 

We  can  start  in  an  hour's  time,"  said  Gen- 
eral Dumas  to  Marceau  ;  "  we  nave  a  guide." 

"  A  guide.   Wnere  1 " 

"  This  man." 

"  If  we  do  not  wish  to  march  before  to-mor- 
row, well!  That  fool  has  enough  wine  in  him 
to  send  him  to  sleep  for  f  our-and-twenty  hours, 
at  least." 

Dumas  smiled. 

"  Come  here,"  he  said,  drawing  his  friend 
into  the  shed  where  the  peasant  had  been  dis- 
covered; a  thin  wooden  partition  divided  it 
from  the  interior  of  tho  cottage,  and  this  was 
80  full  of  Qracksi  aud  boles  that  everything 


which  passed  inside  was  distinctly  visible ;  it 
was  evident,  also,  that  the  slightest  word 
which  the  two  generals,  who,  but  a  few  mo- 
ments before,  had  been  seated  there,  had  ut- 
tered, would  easily  have  been  overheard. 

"  Now  look."  added  he,  lowering  his  voice. 

Marceau  obeyed,  yielding  to  the  ascendancy 
which  his  friend  habitually  exercised  over  him. 
At  first  he  had  some  difficulty  in  making  out 
the  prisoner,  who  had  fallen  into  the  most  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  cottage,  where  he  lay  ap- 
parently motionless.  Marceau  turned  to  look 
to  his  colleague,  he  had  disappeared. 

When  he  looked  again  into  the  cottage,  he 
fancied  that  its  occupant  had  moved  a  little; 
his  head  being  turned  in  a  direction  which 
would  enable  him  with  a  glance  to  command 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  room.  Pres- 
ently he  opened  his  eyes,  gave  a  prolonged 
yawn  like  a  man  just  awakening  from  sleep, 
and  perceived  that  he  was  alone. 

A  singular  gleam  of  joy  and  intelligence 
passed  over  his  features.  Marceau  immedi- 
ately perceived  that  but  for  a  shrewder  glance 
than  his  own,  which  had  penetrated  through 
the  deception,  he  should  have  been  the  dupe  of 
this  man. 

He  examined  him,  therefore,  with  greater 
attention;  his  features  had  resumed  their 
former  expression,  his  eyes  were  again  closed, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  about  to  fall  asleep 
again ;  in  stretching  out  his  leg  he  knocked 
over  the  light  table  on  which  lay  the  map,  and 
General  Westermann's  order,  which  Marceau 
had  thrown  down  upon  it;  it  all  fell  together; 
the  sentry  opened  the  door  and  looked  in,  saw 
what  had  caused  the  noise,  and  said  to  his 
comrade  with  a  laugh: 

"  It  is  only  the  citizen,  who  was  dreaming." 

The  subject  of  the  soldier's  remark,  however, 
heard  the  words  ;  he  opened  his  eyes,  an  angry 
flash  followed  him  for  an  instant  as  the  door 
was  again  closed;  then,  by  a  rapid  movement, 
he  seized  the  paper  on  which  the  order  was 
written,  and  concealed  it  in  his  bosom. 

Marceau  hold  his  breath;  his  right  hand 
seemed  glued  to  the  hilt  of  his  sabre  as  with 
his  left  he  supported  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body  while  pressing  his  forehead  close  to  the 
partition. 

The  object  of  his  attention  was  now  leaning 
upon  his  side;  presently,  by  the  aid  of  his 
elbows  and  knees,  he  slowly  crawled  toward 
the  entrance  to  the  cottage,  until  through  the 
space  between  the  door  and  the  sill,  he  could 
perceive  the  legs  of  a  group  of  soldiers  who 
were  standing  outside.  Then,  patientlv  and 
slowly,  he  dragged  himself  back  toward  the 
half -opened  window,  and  when  nearly  three 
paces  from  it,  searched  in  his  bosom  for  a 
weapon  which  was  concealed  there,  gathered 
his  body  up  together,  and  with  a  single  bound 
—the  bound  of  a  jaguar— sprang  out  of  the 
cottage. 

Marceau  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  ;  he  had 
neither  time  nor  power  to  prevent  his  escape. 
A  cry  replied  to  his;  it  was  a  deep  and  bitter 
curse.  The  Vendean,  as  he  leapt  from  the 
window,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Gen- 
eral Dumas;  he  was  about  to  strike  him  with 
his  knife,  but  the  General,  seizing  him  by  the 
wrist,  turned  bis  h^od  against  hi^  owa  breast, 
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and  h«Kl  only  to  press  is  still  closer  to  make 
the  Vendean  stab  himself. 

' '  I  promised  you  a  guide,  Marceau ;  here  is 
one  and  an  intelligent  one,  too,  I  hope.  I 
could  have  you  sliot,  you  rogue,"  said  he  to 
the  peasant,  "  but  it  suits  me  better  to  keep 
you  alive.  You  have  overheard  our  conver- 
sation, but  I  will  take  care  that  you  do  not 
carry  it  back  to  those  who  sent  you.  Citizens,  " 
addressing  himself  to  the  soldiers  who  had 
gathered  round  to  witness  this  curious  scene, 
"  two  of  you  take  hold  of  this  man's  hands, 
and  place  youi-selves  with  him  at  the  head  of 
the  column;  he  is  to  be  our  guide;  if  you  find 
that  he  is  deceiving  you,  or  if  he  makes  the 
slightest  attempt  to  escape,  blow  out  his 
brains  and  throw  him  over  the  hedge." 

Some  orders,  given  in  a  low  voice,  now  be- 
gan to  agitate  the  broken  lines  of  soldiers 
which  were  extended  round  the  heap  of  ashes 
which  had  once  been  a  village.  These  groups 
fell  into  line,  platoon  after  platoon  drew  to- 
gether and  appeared  to  dissolve  into  the  next, 

A  dark  line  was  formed,  which  descended  in- 
to the  long,  deeply  hollowed  road  which  divides 
St.  Crepin  from  Montfaucon,  in  which  they 
imbedded  themselves  like  a  wheel  in  the  clay, 
and  when,  a  few  moments  afterward,  the 
moon  passed  out  from  between  the  clouds  and 
shone  for  an  instant  on  the  line  of  silent,  glit- 
tering bayonets,  it  appeared  like  an  immense 
black  serpent  covered  with  scales  of  steel, 
crawling  along  in  the  shade. 

A  night  march  is  an  unpleasant  thing  for  an 
army, 

A  battle  is  a  splendid  sight  on  a  fine  day, 
when  the  bright  sky  looks  down  upon  the  con- 
flict; when  the  spectators,  arranging  them- 
selves round  the  verge  of  the  battle-field  as  at 
an  amphitheatre,  clap  their  hands  and  shout 
to  the  victors;  when  the  spirit-stirring  sounds 
of  the  trumpets  make  the  most  courageous 
hearts  vibrate  with  emotion;  when  the  smoke 
of  a  thousand  cannon  covers  you  as  with  a 
winding-sheet;  when  friends  and  enemies  are 
around  you  before  whom  it  is  glorious  to  die 
nobly;  then  war  is  sublime !  But  in  the  night ! 
To  be  ignorant  how  you  are  to  be  attacked, 
and  where  you  are  to  defend  yourself;  to  fall 
without  seeing  from  whence  you  were  struck, 
or  who  dealt  the  blow;  to  feel  those  who  are 
still  fighting  treading  you  under  foot  without 
faaowing  who  you  are!  Oh!  what  is  the  use, 
then,  of  falling  like  a  gladiator  ?  you  roll  and 
turn  and  bite  the  earth,  and  in  your  agony, 
tear  your  nails;  then  war  is  horrible  ! 

Sadly  and  silently  the  brigade  marched 
along;  they  knew  that  on  either  side  of  them 
high  hedges  stretched  out  their  interminable 
length,  and  beyond  these  were  fields  covered 
with  broom  and  furze — and  at  the  end  of  their 
march  they  knew  there  would  bo  a  sanguinary 
battle — a  battle  in  the  dark. 

They  had  continued  the  march  for  about 
half  an  hour;  from  time  to  time,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  a  ray  from  the  moon  pene- 
trated between  the  cloud--,  and  revealed  the 
peasant  who  served  them  as  a  guide,  march- 
mg  at  the  head  of  the  column,  bis  ear  attent- 
ively courting  the  slightest  sound;  he  was 
jealously  watched  by  the  two  soldiers  who 
walked  by  his  side.    Occasionaly  they  heard  a 


sound  on  their  flank  as  of  crushing  leaves;  the 
head  of  the  coiumn  came  to  a  sudden  halt ;  sev- 
ez'ai  voices  cried: 
"  Who  goes  there  ?  " 

No  reply  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
and  the  peasant  would  exclaim  with  a  laugh, 
"  It's  only  a  hare  leaving  her  seat." 

Sometimes  the  soldiers  thought  they  could 
distinguish  a  shadowy  form  moving  before 
them,  and  said  to  one  another,  "  Look  thei'e!" 
to  which  the  Vendean  would  reply,  "  It  is  on- 
ly our  shadow:  move  on." 

Suddenly,  at  a  bend  in  the  road,  two  men 
rose  up  before  them ;  the  soldiers  were  about 
to  cry  out,  when  one  of  them  was  felled  to 
the  earth,  without  having  had  time  to  utter  a 
word;  the  other  staggered  an  instant  and  fell, 
exclaiming,  "  Help!  " 

Twenty  shots  were  instantly  fired.  By  the 
momentary  blaze,  three  men  were  observed  run- 
ning off ;  one  of  them  staggered  and  then  threw 
himself  down  the  slope,  hoping  to  gain  the 
other  side;  they  ran  up  to  him,  but  he  was  not 
their  guide;  tney  questioned  him,  but  he  did 
not  reply ;  one  of  the  soldiers  pierced  his  arm 
with  a  bayonet;  he  was  dead. 

Marceau  now  became  their  guide,  as  he  had 
studied  the  localities  well,  and  hoped  to  be 
able  to  lead  them  right. 

After  marching  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer  they  were  able  to  make  out  the  black 
outline  of  the  forest,  where,  according  to  the 
intelligence  which  the  republicans  had  re- 
ceived, the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages and  scanty  remains  of  several  armies,  to 
the  number  of  eighteen  hundred  men,  were  to 
assemble  to  hear  midnight  mass. 

The  two  generals  divided  their  little  troop 
into  several  detachments,  with  orders  to  en- 
circle the  forest  and  march  gradually  upon 
the  centre;  they  calculated  that  half -an-hour 
would  suffice  for  them  in  which  to  take  up 
their  respective  positions. 

One  platoon  advanced  on  the  road  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  them,  the  others  spread  them- 
selves out  in  a  circle  on  either  wing,  and  as 
they  marched  away  the  others  could  distin- 
guish for  several  minuutes  the  regular  cadence 
of  their  foot  falls  gradually  becoming  fainter 
and  fainter;  then  they  died  away  altogether, 
and  silence  resumed  her  empire  over  the  for- 
est. 

The  half-hour  which  precedes  an  action 
passes  quickly.  The  soldier  has  barely  time  to 
say  to  his  comrade:  "  There  are  twenty  or 
thirty  francs  in  the  corner  of  my  knapsack;  if 
Idle,  piomise  me  that  you  will  take  them  to 
my  mother,"  when  "Forward!"  is  the  cry, 
and  every  man  starts  as  if  he  had  not  expected 
it. 

In  proportion  as  they  advanced,  they  ob- 
served that  the  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
forest  grew  lighter;  as  they  approached  they 
distinguished  a  number  of  torches  flaring  in 
the  midnight  air,  the  objects  around  them  be- 
came more  and  more  distinct,  until  at  length 
a  spectacle,  for  which  they  were  little  pre- 
pared, burs<}  upon  their  view. 

Beside  an  al  ar,  built  of  stones  rudely 
heaped  together,  stood  the  cure  of  St.  Marie 
de  Rhe;  he  was  occupied  in  performing  mass; 
some  old  men  surrounded  the  altar,  holding 
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lipfhted  torches  in  their  hands;  and  women 
and  children  were  kneeling  on  every  side. 

Between  the  republicans  and  this  group 
stood  the  men,  forming  a  thick  rampart,  and 
presenting,  on  a  lioaited  scale,  the  same  plan  of 
defence  as  had  been  intended  for  their  attack. 

It  was  evident  that  theyhad  been  for  warned, 
even  had  they  not  recognized  the  runaway 
guide  standing  in  the  foremost  rank;  he  was 
now  a  Vendean  soldier  in  complete  costume, 
wearing  upon  the  left  side  of  his  doublet  the 
red  heart,  embroidered  in  wool,  which  was  the 
badge  of  the  Vendean  army,  and  having  the 
white  cockade  in  his  hat,  which  they  wore  in- 
stead of  a  feather. 

The  Vendean  did  not  wait  for  the  attack: 
they  had  placed  shat  p-shooters  in  the  wood, 
who  commenced  the  firing.  The  republica  ns 
advanced,  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  with- 
out returning  a  shot,  without  deigning  a  reply 
to  the  reiterated  fire  of  their  enemies.  Not  a 
word  was  heard  after  every  discharge,  but: 
"  Close  your  ranks!— close  your  ranks!" 

The  priest,  who  had  not  concluded  the  serv- 
ice, still  calmly  continued  it;  his  auditory 
appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  what  was  pass- 
ing around  them,  and  remained  kneeling 
around  the  altar.  The  republican  soldiers  ad- 
vanced; when  they  were  about  thirty  paces 
from  their  enemies,  the  first  ranks  fell  on 
their  knees;  three  lines  of  muskets  were  low- 
ered like  ears  of  wheat  bending  before  the 
wind;  they  fired,  thinning  the  ranks  of  the 
Vendeans  in  every  direction;  and  several  of 
the  balls  passing  through  the  Imes,  killed 
some  of  the  women  and  children  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  altar. 

There  was  a  momentary  tumult  among  the 
crowd, and  a  few  pierceing  shrieks  were  heard. 
The  priest  raised  the  crucifix  on  high;  the 
heads  were  again  bowed  down  to  the  earth, 
and  all  was  again  silent. 

At  ten  paces  the  republicans  fired  a  second 
volley,  as  calmly  as  if  they  were  at  a  review, 
and  with  as  much  precision  as  if  aiming  at  a 
target. 

The  Vendeans  returned  it;  but  neither  party 
had  time  to  reload.  It  was  now  the  turn  of 
the  bayonet;  and  here  every  advantage  was 
on  the  side  of  the  republican  army,  owing  to 
their  being  regularly  armed.  The  priest  still 
continued  the  mass. 

At  length  the  Vendeans  began  to  give  way ; 
whole  ranks  fell  with  no  other  sounds  than 
maledictions.  The  priest  perceived  that  air 
hope  was  gone;  he  made  a  sign,  the  torches 
were  immediately  extinguished,  and,  the  bat- 
tle continued  in  darkness. 

Then  it  became  a  terrible  scene  of  disorder 
and  carnage.  Every  man  struck  blindly  and 
madly  around  him,  or  died  without  daring  to 
ask  for  quarter;  for  when  is  quarter  ever 
granted  when  asked  for  in  the  same  language? 

These  words,  however,  "Mercy!  mercy!" 
were  uttered  in  a  piercing  voice  at  Marceau's 
feet,  just  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  striking. 
The  cry  came  from  a  young  Vendean,  an  un- 
armed boy  who  was  flying  from  this  horrible 


"  Mercy  !  mercy  !"  he  cried.  "  Save  me,  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  !  save  me  for  your  moth- 
er's sake  I" 


The  General  drew  him  several  feet  from  tiie 
field  of  battle,  to  screen  him  from  the  view  of 
the  soldiers,  but  he  was  obliged  to  stop  almost 
immediately,  for  the  young  Vendean  had 
fainted  away. 

This  excess  of  terror  on  the  part  of  a  soldier 
much  surprised  him,  but  he  hastened,  never- 
theless, to  save  him,  if  possible;  he  tore  open 
his  vest  to  give  him  air;  it  was  a  woman. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose;  the  orders 
of  the  Convention  were  distinct  an  unmistaka- 
able.  Every  Vendean  taken  with  arms  in  his 
hand,  or  forming  a  portion  of  any  assembly 
called  together  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
without  any  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  was  to 
die  upon  the  scaffold.  He  seated  the  girl  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  ran  toward  the  scene 
of  action. 

Among  the  dead  lay  a  young  republican 
oflicer,  whose  height  and  size  appeared  to  him 
to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  young  un- 
known ;  he  promptly  took  off  his  hat  and  uni- 
form, and  returned  with  it  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  his  young  charge.  The  fresh  night 
air  had  somewhat  restored  her  to  herself;  her 
first  words  were:  "My  father!  my  father!" 
Then  raising  herself,  "she  put  back  the  hair 
from  her  forehead,  as  if  to  collect  her  ideas: 
"  Oh!"  she  cried.  "  this  is  frightful:  I  was 
with  him,  and  now  I  have  abandoned  him. 
My  father!  my  father!  he  will  be  killed! " 

"  Mademoiselle  Blanche,  my  dear  young 
mistress,"  exclaimed  a  voice  behind  the  tree, 
"  the  Marquis  de  Beaulieu  is  alive — he  is  saved! 
Long  life  the  King,  and  success  to  the  good 
cause !" 

The  person  who  uttered  these  words  disap- 
peared as  rapidly  as  a  shadow;  Marceau,  how- 
ever, had  recognized  in  him  the  peasant  of  St. 
Crepin. 

"  Tinguy !  Tinguyl  "  cried  the  girl,  trying 
to  follow  him. 

'  Silence!  "  said  Marceau,  "  a  word  will  be- 
tray you;  trust  to  me,  and  I  will  save  you. 
Put  on  this  uniform  and  wait  for  me  here." 

He  returned  to  the  battle-field,  ordered  the 
brigade  to  draw  off  and  march  to  Chollet,  left 
his  colleague  to  take  command  of  it,  and  re- 
turned to  the  young  Vendean. 

He  f onnd  her  ready  to  follow  him.  They 
turned  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  high 
road  which  traverses  a  Romagne,  where  they 
found  Marceau's  servant  awaiting  tuem  with 
led  horses,  which  were  unable  to  penetrate  in- 
to the  interior  of  the  country,  where  the  roads 
are  all  either  ravines  or  bogs.  Here  his  per- 
plexity increased;  he  feared  that  his  young 
companion  would  not  know  how  to  mount  on 
horseback,  nor  would  she  be  strong  enough  to 
walk  all  the  distance  on  foot,  but  he  was 
speedily  reassured  by  seeing  her  mount  her 
horse  with  less  agility,  perhaps,  but  with  at 
least  as  much  grace  as  the  accomplished  cava- 
lier.* She  smiled  on  observing  Marceau's  sur- 
prise. 

"  You  will  be  less  astonished,"  she  said, 


*  Although  what  follows  will  explain  this 
somewhat  singular  proceeding,  singular  at 
least  among  our  fair  equestrians,  the  custom  of 
the  country  in  which  it  occurred  would,  I  be- 
lieve, completely  justify  It.— [Trans. 
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"  when  you  know  me  better.  You  look  so 
kind  and* good  that  I  shall  tell  you  my  history, 
such  a  short  and  yet  such  an  eventful  one,  and 
then  you  will  understand  how  I  became  famil- 
iar with  exercises  generally  confined  to  your 
own  sex." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Marceau,  '*  but  not 
just  at  present;  as  you  are  my  prisoner,  and 
as  I  do  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  release  you, 
we  shall  have  abundance  of  time  for  conversa- 
tion. Now,  our  object  must  bo  to  reach  Chol- 
let  as  quickly  as  possible;  so  seat  yourself  firm- 
ly in  the  saddle,  and  put  your  steed  to  the  gal- 
lop, my  young  cavalier! " 

The  Vendean  complied,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  afterward  they  entered  Chollet. 
The  Greneral-in-Chief  had  taken  up  his  quar- 
ters in  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Marceau  presented  himself  before  him,  leav- 
ing his  prisoner  and  servant  at  the  door.  A 
few  words  sufficed  to  explain  to  the  General 
the  success  of  his  mission,  and  returning  to 
his  little  escort,  he  proceeded  to  seek  a  lodging 
at  the  Saus>'.Culottes  Hotel,  such  being  the  in- 
scription on  the  sign-board  which  had  re- 
placed the  head  of  the  great  St.  Nicholas. 

Marceau  engaged  two  rooms,  into  one  of 
which  he  conducted  his  fair  young  charge, 
advising  her  to  throw  herself,  dressed  as  she 
was,  upon  her  bed,  to  obtain  a  few  moments 
of  that  repose  of  which  the  trying  events  of 
the  past  night  had  deprived  her.  He  then  re- 
tired to  his  own  room  to  meditate  upon  the 
best  means  of  preserving  the  existence  which 
had  been  confided  to  his  care. 

Blanche,  on  her  part,  had  also  much  to 
think  over ;  first  of  her  father,  and  then  of  the 
young  republican  General,  whose  timid  ex- 
pression and  gentle  voice  had  made  such  a 
deep  impression  on  her  mind.  The  events  of 
the  past  night  seemed  to  her  like  a  dream.  She 
rose  and  walked  about  to  assure  herself  that 
she  was  really  awake,  pausing  before  the  glass 
to  be  convinced  that  it  was  indeed  herself,  and 
weeping  when  she  thought  of  the  strange  po- 
sition in  which  she  was  placed :  the  idea  of 
death,  the  death  of  the  scaffold,  never  oc- 
curred to  her:  had  not  Marceau  said  to  her,  in 
his  soft,  sweet  voice:  "  I  will  save  you !  " 

Beside,  who  could  desire  her  death  ?  she 
who  was  born  as  it  were  but  yesterday.  Beau- 
tiful and  inoffensive,  why  should  men  demand 
her  blcod — her  life  ?  She  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  any  danger  threatened  her. 

It  seemed  natural  that  they  should  take  her 
father's  life,  he,  a  Vendean  chief,  who  shed 
the  blood  of  others  and  might  merit  death  at 
the  hand  of  his  enemies;  but  she,  poor  child, 
she  was  still  standing,  hand  in  hand  as  ife  were 
with  fancy.  Far,  far  from  believing  in  those 
sad  forebodings,  her  life  would  yet  be  happy 
and  beautiful,  her  future  boundless;  the  war 
would  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  their  now  de- 
farted  castlo  would  welcome  back  its  lord. 
One  day,  ayouug  man,  wearied  after  his  long 
iourney,  would  seek  admission  there:  he  would 
be  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years*  of  age, 
would  wear  a  general's  uniform  and  have  a 
low  sweet  voice,  and  fair  hair;  he  would  re- 
main there  a  long  time. 

Dream  on,  poor  Blanche,  dreara  on. 

In  youth's  bright,  happy  hours  sorrow  and 
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misfortune  are  such  strangers  to  us  that  it  ap- 
pears as  if  we  could  never  become  accustomed 
to  each  other;  however  sad  an  idea  may  be,  it 
vanishes  in  a  smile.  Life  is  only  viewed  from 
one  side  of  the  horizon ;  the  past  has  not  af- 
forded time  for  weaving  doubts  respecting  the 
future. 

Marceau  also  dreamed,  but  he  saw  life  under 
truer  colors ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
political  jealousies  of  the  times;  he  knew  the 
necessities  which  a  revolution  imposes,  and 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  save  his  sleeping 
charge. 

One  plan  only  appeared  plausible;  which  was 
to  conduct  himself  to  Nantz,  where  his  family 
were  residing.  He  had  not  seen  his  mother 
and  sisters  for  more  than  three  years,  and  it 
seemed  natural  that  in  finding  himself  in  their 
vicinity,  he  should  ask  the  General-in-Chief's 
permission  to  visit  them.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  act  upon  this  suggestion. 

Day  was  already  beginning  to  dawn;  he 
went  without  delay  to  General  Westermann, 
who  iojmediately  granted  his  request.  He 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  set  out  at 
once,  but  the  permit  which  he  had  also  re- 
quested for  Blanche  required  a  second  signa- 
ture, that  of  Delmar,  the  representative  of  the 
people,  who  had  just  returned  with  the  ex- 
pedition, and  was  taking  a  few  minutes'  rest 
in  an  adjoining  chamber.  The  General-in- 
Chief  promised  to  send  him  to  Marceau  as 
soon  as  he  left  his  room. 

On  his  return  to  the  inn  he  met  General 
Dumas,  who  had  been  seeking  for  him.  The 
two  friends  had  no  secret  from  each  other, 
and  he  soon  knew  the  whole  adventure  of  the 
night.  While  they  were  preparing  breakfast 
Marceau  went  to  his  prisoner,  who  had  already 
sent  to  ask  for  him,  and  begged  her  to  permit 
him  to  introduce  his  colleague  to  her. 

General  Dumas  accordingly  presented  him- 
self before  her;  his  first  words  reassured  her, 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  felt 
merely  the  natural  timidity  of  a  young  girl 
when  talking  to  two  people  who  are  almost 
strangers  to  hor. 

They  were  about  to  sit  down  to  the  table 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Delmar,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  appeared  upon  the 
threshold.  We  have  scarcely  had  time,  at  the 
beginning  of  our  history,  to  say  a  word  con- 
cerning this  new  arrival. 

He  was  oue  of  those  men  whom  Robespierre 
placed,  as  it  were,  like  an  extension  of  his  own 
arm,  to  guard  the  provinces;  one  of  those  who 
believed  they  comprehended  his  system  of  re- 
generation, merely  because  he  had  said  to 
them — ' '  France  must  be  regenerated and  in 
whose  hands  the  guillotine  was  a  far  more 
active  than  a  discriminating  agent. 

This  sinister  apparition  made  Blanche  trem- 
ble, even  before  she  knew  who  he  was. 

"  Ah !  ah !  citizen-general,"said  he  to  Marceau, 
"  so  you  want  to  leave  us  already,!  hear;  but, 
you  liave  behaved  so  well  during  the  past  night 
that  I  can  refuse  nothing ;  I  have  a  bone  to 
pick  with  you,  however,  for  letting  the  Mar- 
quis de  Beaulieu  escape;  for  I  had  promised  I 
would  send  his  head  as  a  present  to  the  Con- 
vention." 

Blauche,  who  was  standing  up,  Ijecawe  aa 
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pale  and  cold  as  a  statue  of  terror.  Marceau, 
without  appearing  to  perceive  it,  placed  him- 
self before  her. 

"  But  that  which  is  delayed  is  not  lost," 
continued  he,  "  the  Republican  bloodhounds 
have  good  hopes  and  iron  fana:s,  and  are 
already  on  his  track.  Here  is  your  permit," 
he  added,  "it  is  in  proper  form ;  so  you  can 
leave  us  whenever  you  please;  but,  first,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  for  some  breakfast.  I  can- 
not quit  the  society  oj:  a  hero  like  yourself 
without  drinking  success  to  the  republic  and 
he  extermination  of  the  brigands." 

In  the  position  in  which  the  generals  were 

laced,  this  mark  of  attention  could  be  noth- 
ing less  than  agreeable.  Blanche  was  seated, 
and  had  somewhat  regained  her  composure. 
They  sat  down  to  the  table  and  the  young 
Vendeau,  anxious  to  avoid  sitting  immediate- 
ly opposite  Del  mar,  was  oblig  ed  to  take  a  seat 
at  his  side.  Stie  drew  her  chair  as  far  away 
as  she  could  from  him,  and  became  somewhat 
reassured  on  finding  that  the  representative 
of  the  people  was  far  more  interested  in  the 
repast  than  in  observing  those  around. 

Nevertheless,  from  time  to  timo,  offensive 
and  almost  brutal  expressions  teil  from  his 
lips,  and  made  a  shudder  pass  through  her 
veins;  but  beyond  this  appeared  no  particular 
danger;  and  the  generals  hoped  that  he  would 
leave  them  without  addre?siiig  himself  direct- 
ly to  her.  As  Marceau  was  anxious  to  depai  t, 
he  made  that  an  excuse  for  somewhat  hasten- 
ing the  meal. 

They  were  on  the  point  of  rising,  and  he  be- 
gan to  breathe  more  freely,  when  a  discharge 
of  musketry  was  beard  from  the  public  square, 
immediately  before  the  inn.  The  generals 
sprang  up  to  seize  their  arms,  which  were  lay- 
ing near  them;  Delmar  stopped  them. 

"  Well  done,  my  gallant  friends!  "  he  cried, 
laughing  and  balancing  his  chair  on  two  legs, 
"  well  done,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  so  much 
on  your  guard;  but  sit  down  again,  you  are 
not  wanted  in  this  affair." 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  asked  Marceau. 

"  Nobbing,"  replied  Delmar; "  they  are 
merely  shooting  the  prisoners  who  were  taken 
last  night." 

Blanche  uttered  a  cry  of  terror. 

"  Oh,  poor  fellows!  "  she  exclaimed. 

Delmar  put  down  the  glass  which  he  was 
about  to  cany  to  bis  lips,  and  turned  himself 
slowly  round  toward  her. 

"  Come,  we  shall  get  on  famously,"  he  said, 
"if  our  soldiers  are  to  tremble  like  women; 
upon  my  word,  wd  might  as  well  dress  the 
women  up  as  soldiers.  You  are  very  young, 
however,"  he  added,  taking  both  her  hands  in 
his,  and  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  "  but  you 
soon  will  become  accustomed  to  it." 

"  Oh,  never!  never!  "  cried  Blanche,  forget- 
ting what  a  dangerous  being  she  addressed:  "  I 
never  will  become  accustomed  to  such  hor- 
rors.'' 

"  Boy,"  replied  Delmar,  releasing  her  hands, 
"do  you  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  regener- 
ate a  nation  without  blo  >dshed,  or  to  put 
down  factious  without  erecting  scaffolds  ? 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  revolution  which 
could  reduce  the  people  to  the  level  of  equality 
without  cutting  off  a  few  heads  ?  Woe  then, 


woe  to  the  great!  for  the  scourge  of  Tarquin  is 
upon  them." 

He  was  silent  an  instant,  and  then  continued: 

"Beside,  what  is  death?  A  dreamless,  an 
eternal  slumber.  And  what  is  blood  ?  A  red 
liquid  which  closely  resembles  that  which  is 
contained  in  this  bottle,  and  which  would  pro- 
duce no  effect  upon  our  senses  bu'.  for  the  ideas 
which  we  attach  to  it.  Sombreuil  drank 
largf^ly  of  it.  Well !  why  are  you  silent  i 
Come,  let  us  see  if  you  have  no  philanthropic 
argument  in  your  mouth  against  all  this.  A 
Girondist  would  not  have  stopped  short  in 
your  place." 

Blanche  felt,  that  however  much  against  her 
will,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  she  should 
continue  the  conversation. 

"But  you  are  certain  that  God  has  delegated 
this  power  to  you  ?"  she  asked  trembling. 

"  The  power  of  life  and  death  ?  Does  not 
God  hhnself  exercise  it?" 

"  Yes,  but  He  sees  beyond  this  life,  while 
man,  when  he  deprives  his  fellow  creature  of 
life,  neither  knows  what  he  gives  him  nor 
what  he  takes  from  him." 

"  Certainly.  But  tbe  soul  is  immortal,  or  it 
is  not;  now  if  the  body  is  but  a  perishable 
material,  can  ic  be  a  crime  to  deprive  it  a  lit- 
tle sooner  of  that  which  God  has  only  lent  it  ? 
For,  if  a  soul  inherits  it,  and  chat  soul  is  im- 
mortal, I  cannot  kill  it;  the  body  is  but  a  gar- 
ment which  I  take  off,  or  rather  a  prison  from 
which  I  release  it.  But  come,  take  my  ad- 
vice, which  lam  about  to  give  you;  keep  your 
philosophical  reflections  and  your  school-boy 
arguments  to  defend  your  life,  should  you 
ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  Cbarette  or  Bei-nard 
do  Marigney,  for  I  tell  you  they  will  show  you 
about  as  much  mercy  as  I  have  shown  to-day 
to  their  soldiers.  As  for  myself,  you  will  re- 
pent it  if  you  ever  repeat  your  sentiments  in 
my  presence ;  so  take  heed." 

So  saying  he  left  the  room.  There  was  a 
moment's  silence.  Marceau  laid  down  his 
pistolSj  which  he  had  loaded  during  the  con- 
versation. 

"  Ah,  ah!"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  Del- 
mar as  he  crossed  the  square,  "  never  has  a 
man,  perfectly  unsuspicious  of  danger,  been 
nearer  death  than  you  have  been  to  day. 
Blanche,  I  swear  to  you,  that  if  a  gesture  or  a 
word  had  escaped  him  to  prove  that  he  sus- 
pected you,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  should  have 
blown  out  His  brains." 

She  did  not  hear  him.  One  idea  had  taken 
possession  of  her;  this  was  the  man  charged  to 
pursue  the  remnant  of  the  troops  commanded 
by  the  Marquis  de  Beaulieu. 

"Oh!  Gracious  Heaven!"  she  cried,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands,  "  when  I  think  that  my 
fatker  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  this 
tiger;  that  if  he  had  been  taken  last  night,  it  is 
possible,  that  he mi^ht  be  there,  before— Oh!  it 
is  horrible,  atrocious;  is  pity  quite  extin- 
guished upon  earth?  Oh  I  pardon  me,  pardon 
me,"  she  said,  turning  to  Maroeau,  "  you,  who* 
have  so  nobly  proved  the  contrary.  Oh,  God! 
have  pity  on  my  father  and  save  him  from 
this  fiend!" 

At  Lhis  instant  a  servant  entered  the  room 
to  announce  that  the  horses  were  ready. 

"  Let  us  go— in  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  us 
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fo!  The  very  air  here  seems  tainted  with 
lood." 

"  Let  us  go,  then, "  said  Marceau.  And 
they  went  down  to  the  door. 

At  the  door  of  the  iun  Marceau  found  a  de- 
tachment of  thirty  men,  ready  mounted,  and 
whom  the  General-in-Chief  had  ordered  to  es- 
cort him  to  Nantes. 

Dumas  accompanied  them  for  some  distance; 
but  when  tiiey  were  about  a  league  from 
ChoUet,  his  friend  entreate<l  him  to  return,  as, 
had  he  gone  further,  it  might  have  been 
dangerous  to  do  so  alone. 

He,  therefore,  took  leave  of  them,  put  his 
hoi-se  to  the  gallop,  and  soon  disappeared 
round  an  angle  of  the  road. 

Marceau  was  not  sorry  to  find  himself  alone 
with  the  young  Vendean.  She  had  promised  to 
relate  to  him  the  history  of  her  life,  and  he 
felt  that  such  a  life  musfc  be  full  of  interest. 
He  reined  in  his  hoi-se  close  to  that  of  Blanche. 

"  Well,  "  said  he,  "  now  that  all  is  quiet, 
and  we  have  a  1  >ng  ride  before  us,  will  you 
not  tell  me  the  history  of  your  early  days 
which  you  promised  me?  I  know  your  name, 
but  that  is  all.  1  am  anxious  to  know  why 
you  were  at  that  assembly,  and  for  what 
reason  you  wore  that  peculiar  dress.  Talk  to 
meat  great  length;  tell  me  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  you ;  for  we  soldiers  are  so  accustomed 
to  hear  nothing  but  brief  sentences  and  short 
words  that  I  shall  delight  in  listening  to  the 
adventures  of  your  life,  the  recollections  of 
your  childhood.   Pray  tell  me  all." 

Marceau,  without  knowing  wh>,  could  not 
accustom  himself  to  use  the  republican  lan- 
guage of  the  time,  when  addressing  Blanche. 

And  Blanche,  accordingly,  told  him  her  little 
history;  how  young  she  was  when  her  mother 
died,  leaving  her,  yet  an  infant,  to  tlje 
care  of  the  Marquis  de  Beaulieu ;  how  her  edu- 
cation, superintended  by  her  father,  had 
familiarized  her  with  exercises  which  had 
proved  so  useful  toher  when  the  insurrection 
Droke  out  in  La  Vendee,  as  they  permitted 
her  to  follow  her  father. 

In  vivid  colors  she  painted  to  him  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  that  war,  from  the  rising  at  St. 
Florent  to  the  battle  in  which  Marceau  had 
saved  her  life.  She  continued  her  recital  as 
he  had  desired,  for  she  saw  he  listened  to  her 
with  pleasure. 

She  had  just  concluded  her  little  tale  when 
Nantes  became  visible  iu  the  horizon,  her 
lights  glittering  through  the  evening  mist. 
The  little  troop  crossed  the  Loire,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterward  Marceau  was  clasped  in 
his  mother's  arms. 

When  their  first  embrace  was  over,  he  pre- 
sente^l  his  young  companion  to  his  family;  a 
few  words  vividly  interested  his  mother  and 
bisters  in  her  fate. 

Blanche  had  scarcely  expressed  a  wish  to  re- 
sume the  usual  habiliments  of  her  sex,  than 
the  two  feirls  vied  with  each  other  as  to  which 
should  have  the  honor  of  conducting  her  to 
their  room,  and  ofliciating  as  lady's  maid. 

This  conduct,  natural  as  it  may  at  first  ap- 
pear, assumed  some  importance  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  for  Nantes  was  at 
that  periwl  groaning  beneatu  the  proconsulate 
of  Garner. 


What  a  n  extraordinary  thing  it  is  to  see  a 
whole  city  writhing  in  the  fangs  of  a  single 
monster  1 

We  ask  ourselves,  how  has  he  obtained  this 
absolute  sway  over  eighty  thousand  beings, 
whorn  he  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron,^  and  why, 
when  he  cries  "  I  will"  those  whom  he  is 
trampling  under  foot  do  not  rise  aad  reply, 
"  Yes!  but  we  will  not." 

Does  it  not  indicate  that  there  is  a  servile 
spirit  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  population?  does 
it  not  seem  to  say  liberty  is  the  ardent  desire 
only  of  the  few. 

As  Shakespeare  has  it  the  people  knew  no 
other  way  of  rewarding  Caesar's  assasin  than 
by  making  him  Caesar.  This  is  the  reason  why 
a  free  government  sometimes  has  its  tyrants 
as  well  as  a  monarchy. 

The  streets  of  Nantes  literally  flowed  with 
blood;  and  Carrier — who  was  to  Robespierre 
wtiat  the  hyena  is  to  the  tiger,  and  the  jackal 
to  the  lion— gorged  himself  with  the  purest  of 
that  blood,  while  awaiting  the  time  when  it 
should  flow  mingled  with  bis  own. 

New  instruments  of  torture  were  invented: 
the  guillotine  dispatched  ics  victims  far  too 
mercifully.  He  was  the  first  designer  of  the 
yioyade  or  punishment  of  death  by  drowning, 
the  name  of  which  has  become  inseparable 
from  his  own, 

These  noyades  were  boats  of  a  peculiar 
form,  which  were  built  expressly  for  him  at 
the  port:  the  inhabitants  well  knew  for  what 
purpose,  yet  they  came  to  look  at  them  in  the 
docks  rtheir  twenty  feet  plugs  or  valves  were  a 
novel  and  curious  sight,  being  so  contrived  as 
to  open  and  plunge  the  unfortunate  victims 
condemned  to  this  kind  of  death,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water:  and  on  the  day  of  their  first 
trial  the  banks  of  the  river  were  as  crowded 
by  the  eager  populace  as  if  they  were  wit- 
nessing the  launch  of  a  gallant  frigate  with  a 
bouquet  at  her  main-mast,  and  colors  flying  at 
all  her  yard?. 

Oh !  thrice  cursed  be  the  men,  who,  like 
Carrier,  having  racked  their  brains  to  invent 
new  modes  of  torturing  and  killing  their 
fellow-creatures;  what  is  so  easy  as  for  man  to 
destroy  man  ? 

Thrice  cursed  be  those,  who  ignorant  of  the 
theory  they  were  attempting  to  carry  out, 
shed,  uncalled  for,  unnecessary  blood  I 

It  is  owing  to  them  that  our  mothers'  cheeks 
are  blanched  with  terror  when  they  hear  the 
"  revolution  "  and  "  republic, "  for  in  tbeir  ears 
they  are  inseparable  from  the  words  massacre 
and  destruction.  And  our  mothers  guide  and 
teach  our  early  youth :  for  who  is  there 
amongst  us,  who,  when  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  left  her  arms  to  mingle  in  the  turmoil  of 
the  world,  who  is  there  that  has  not  shuddered 
also  at  the  words  revolution  and  republic  ?  who 
is  there  who  has  not  had  his  political  education 
to  begin  over  again  before  he  dared  look  these 
figures  '93  calmly  in  the  face,  figures  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  fatal  ?  who  is 
there  who  has  not  been  obliged  to  bring  all  the 
power  of  his  mind  at  five-and-twenty  years,  to 
bear  upon  the  past,  before  he  could  stand  face 
to  face  with  the  three  colossal  figures  of  our 
revolution,  Mirabeau,  Danton,  and  Robesr 
pierre  ? 
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At  length,  however,  we  become  accustomed 
to  our  new  view  of  them,  for  we  have  studied 
the  ground  on  which  they  trod,  the  principles 
which  they  inculcate  ;and  almost  in  voluntui  ily, 
we  exclaim  in  the  terrible  words  of  another 
epoch :  "  These  have  all  fallen,  because  they 
stopped  the  wheels  of  the  executioner^ s  cart 
while  there  was  yet  much  for  it  to  do. "  It 
was  not  they  who  went  beyond  the  revolution; 
the  revolution  went  beyond  them. 

However,  do  not  let  us  blame  them  ;  modern 
reprisals  are  easily  made,  for  nowadays  the 
people  write  the  history  of  the  people.  It  was 
not  so  in  the  time  of  the  historians  of  the 
crown  ;  ha^e  I  not  heard  when  quite  a  child, 
that  Louis  XI  was  a  bad  king,  and  Louis  XIV 
a  magnificent  monarch  ? 

But  we  must  return  to  Marceau,  and  to  the 
family,  which  his  name  protected  from  even 
Carrier  himself  ;  for  so  bright  and  spotless  was 
the  young  general's  republicaii  reputation  that 
no  suspicion  dared  attach  itself  to  either  his 
mother  or  his  sisters.  Owing  to  this,  one  of 
his  sisters,  a  young  creature  of  sixteen,  as  if  a 
stranger  to  all  that  was  passing  round  her, 
was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  when  Marceau 
and  the  young  Vendean  arrived  at  Nantes ; 
and  her  mothtr,  timid,  as  aU  mothers  are, 
believing  that  a  husband's  arm  would  be  a 
more  powerful  protection  than  her  own, 
hastened  it  on  as  much  as  possible,  especially 
as  her  son's  return  would  make  it  a  double 
festival. 

Blanche  was  surrendered  to  the  care  of  her 
two  young  friends,  who  embraced  her  as  they 
vowed  eternal  friendship  to  each  other  ;  for, 
at  their  age,  every  girl  believes  that  she  finds 
a  friend  for  life  even  in  the  acquaintance  of 
an  hour.  They  went  to  their  apartment 
together  ;  an  event  nearly  as  important  as  a 
wedding  itself  occupied  their  minds  ;  this  was 
their  friend's  toilette,  for  Blanche  was  no 
longer  to  wear  her  masculine  attire. 

She  was  dressed  from  their  united  wardrobe, 
as  they  would  not  be  satisfied,  unless  she  put 
on  the  dress  of  one  and  the  shawl  of  the  other. 
Simple  young  creatures  !  it  is  true  that  all 
three  of  their  ages  united  together  would  only 
have  amounted  to  that  of  Marceau's  mother, 
who  was  still  handsome. 

They  soon  returned  ;  as  Blanche  entered  the 
room,  the  young  general  came  forward  to 
meet  her,  but  suddenly  drew  back  a  step, 
astonished  at  the  alteration  which  her  change 
of  costume  had  produced.  In  her  former 
dress  he  had  scarcely  remarked  the  almost 
celestial  grace  and  beauty  which  she  had 
resumed  with  her  feminine  attire. 

We  must  confess  that  Blanche  had  done  all 
she  could  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage  ;  for 
one  instant,  standing  before  her  mirror,  she 
had  forgotten  war, 'La  Vendee,  and  bloodshed; 
for  the  most  innocent  creature  has  a  moment's 
anxiety  when  she  is  desirous  of  pleasing  him 
whom  she  loves. 

Marceau  tried  to  speak,  but  he  could  not 
pronounce  a  word, 

Blanche  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a 
sweet  smile,  for  she  saw  that  she  appeared  as 
beautiful  as  she  had  wished  to  do. 

The  youth  to  whom  Marceau's  sister  was 
betrothed  cams  ia  tliQ  ev^oingj  and  as  loye  is 


always  egotistical,  from  maternal  love  down 
to  love  of  ourselves,  there  was  one  house  in  the 
City  of  Nantes  where  all  was  joy  and  happiness, 
while  all  around  them  was  mourning  and 
misery. 

Ah  !  how  delicious  did  this  new  existence 
seem  to  Marceau  and  to  Blanche— the  past 
faded  away  and  disappeared  like  a  dream. 
Only,  from  time  to  time,  a  sudden  spasm 
would  wring  Blanche's  heart,  and  tears  spring 
to  her  eyes  :  this  was  when  she  thought  of  her 
father. 

Marceau  would  reassure  her,and  to  withdraw 
her  thoughts  from  this  painful  subject,  recount 
to  her  the  history  of  his  first  campaigns  ; 
how  he  left  college  and  entered  the  ranks  as  a 
common  soldier  at  fifteen,  became  an  oflBcer 
at  eighteen,  a  colonel  at  nineteen,  and  a 
general  at  twenty-one.  Blanche  made  him 
repeat  his  adventures  over  and  over  again  ;  in 
ail  that  he  told  her  there  was  not  one  word  to 
indicate  that  he  had  ever  been  in  love. 

And  yet,  Marceau  had  loved  desperately, 
deeply  ;  had  loved  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
soul,  at  least  he  believed  so ;  he  had  been 
deceived,  betrayed  ;  and  bitter  scorn  after 
many  trials,  had  taken  possession  of  a  heart  so 
young  that  all  its  feelings  were  still  passions. 
His  excited  fancy  had  gradually  cooled  ;  an 
indifferent,  melancholy  air  had  replaced  his 
before  buoyant  expression  ;  and  Marceau 
before  he  became  acquainted  with  Blanche, 
resembled  an  invalid,  deprived  by  the  sudden 
departure  of  a  fever  of  the  energy  and  vivacity 
which  it  had  seemed  to  give  him. 

But  now,  once  more,  all  the  dreams  of 
happiness,  all  the  elements  of  a  new  and  blissful 
existence,  all  the  brilliant  hopes  for  the  future, 
which  Marceau  believed  had  fled  for  ever, 
began  to  revive  in  his  heart,  vaguely,  and 
distantly  it  is  true,  yet  he  could  hope  that 
they  would  one  day  be  realized ;  he  was 
surprised  to  find  smiles  once  more  playing 
unconsciously  round  his  lips,  he  breathed 
freely,  and  felt  none  of  that  painful  oppression 
and  weariness  which  had  hitherto  undermined 
his  strength,  and  made  him  long  for  death  as 
the  only  refuge  from  his  hopeless  sorrow. 

And  Blanche,  on  her  side,  drawn  toward  ' 
him  by  the  natural  feeling  of  gratitude, 
attributed  the  love  which  she  felt  for  him  to 
that  sentiment.  How  could  she  do  otherwise 
than  love  him  who  had  saved  her  life  ?  Could 
his  thoughts,  his  words,  his  opinions,  be 
indifferent  to  her  ?  Could  she  gaze  upon  those 
features,  bearing  the  stamp  of  such  profound 
melancholy,  without  feeling  her  inmost  soul 
moved  by  pity  ? 

And  when,  after  looking  at  her,  he  would 
turn  away  with  a  sigh,  was  it  not  natural 
that  she  should  wish  to  exclaim  :  "  My  friend, 
what  can  I  do  for  you— you  who  have  done  so 
much  for  me  ?" 

Agitated  by  these  different  feelings,  which 
gained  strength  day  by  day,  Blanc*he  and 
Marceau  passed  the  first  period  after  their 
arrival  at  Nantes. 

At  length  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  young  general's  sister  arrived. 

Prom  among  the  jewels  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  sent  for  his  sister's  inspection,  Marceau 
^elected  9.  brilliant  and  most  costly  set  which 
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he  offered  to  Blanche.  She  looked  at  them 
for  a  moment  with  the  admiration  natural  to 
her  age,  then  closing  the  casket,  she  said 
sadly : 

"Are  jewels  becoming  to  one  situated  as  I 
am  J  Jewels  and  ornaments  to  me  1  while 
perhaps  my  father  is  pursued  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet,  and  is  begging  for  a  morsel  of  bread 
to  sustain  his  life,  or  to  be  allowed  to  hide  in 
the  corner  of  a  barn;  to  me  an  exile  as  lam 
myseli— no,  rather  let  ray  simplicity  conceal 
me  from  every  eye:  think  I  maybe  recognized 
otherwise.'' 

Marceau  In  vain  entreated  her  to  take  them; 
she  would  only  take  a  red  artificial  rose  which 
had  been  sent  with  some  of  the  ornaments. 

The  churches  were  closed ;  the  marriage  cer- 
emony was,  therefore,  performed  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  It  was  short  and  unimpressive,  and 
the  bridesmaids  lamented ,  the  absence  of  the 
wax  tapers  and  garlands  of  Jloweis  with 
which  the  choir  was  wont  to  bedecked,  the  can- 
opy suspended  over  the  head  of  the  bride  and 
the  bridegroom,  and  beneath  which  the  sup- 
porters exchange  smiles  and  glances,  and  the 
parting  benediction  from  the  priest: 

"  Go,  chUdren,  and  be  happy." 

A  procession  of  watermen  awaited  the  new- 
ly married  couple  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  Marceau's  rank  having  called  for  this 
mark  of  attention  toward  his  sister.  One  of 
these  men,  whom  he  fancied  he  had  seen  be- 
fore, held  two  bouquets  in  his  hand,  one  of 
which  he  presented  bo  the  bride;  then  ap- 
proaching Blanche,  who  was  looking  fixedly 
at  him,  offered  her  the  other. 

"  Tinguy  I  "  «he  exclaimed,  turning  pale. 
"  Oh  !  where  is  my  father  ?" 

"  At  St.  Florent,"  replied  the  waterman. 
"  Take  this  bouquet;  it  contains  a  letter  from 
him.  Long  live  the  king,  and  success  to  the 
good  cause.  Mademoiselle  Blanche ! " 

Blanche  tried  to  detain  him,  that  she  might 
ask  him  a  hundred  questions  which  were  upon 
her  lips,  but  he  had  disappeared. 

Marceau  had  recognized  in  him  the  guide  of 
St.  Crepin,  and  could  not  in  spite  of  himself 
help  admiring  his  devotion,   dexterity  and 

^°Blanche  read  the  letter  with  the  deepest 

The  V^endeans  had  suffered  defeat  upon  de- 
feat; almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  emigrat- 
ing to  escape  the  miseries  to  which  fire  and 
fanune  had  reduced  them.  The  remainder  of 
the  letter  was  devoted  to  ardent  expressions 
of  his  gratitude  to  Marceau,  the  Marquis  hav- 
ing learned  all  that  had  occurred  through  the 
exertions  of  Tinguy.      ^,  .  ,        ^  , 

Blanche  was  sad,  for  this  letter  had  carried 
her  bacK.,  as  it  were,  amid  all  horrors  of  the 
war;  she  leaned  more  heavily  than  usual  upon 
Murceau's  arm,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  lower, 
s^jfter  voice.  ,  .  ,    ,  ^ 

Marceau  could  have  almost  wished  to  see 
her  more  unhappy,  for  the  deeper  our  sadness, 
the  closer  und  more  fondly  we  cling  to  those 
wo  love;  and  as  /  before  remarked,  love  is  the 
greatest  egotist  in  the  world. 

During  their  absence,  a  stranger,  who  had, 
he  said,  a  message  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  deliver  to  Marceau,  had  been  introduced 


into  the  drawing-roora.  Blanche  was  still 
hanging  on  his  am  when  they  entered  the 
room,  Marceau  was  bending  down  toward 
her,  and  did  not,  at  the  first  moment,  perceive 
the  visitor ;  suddenly  he  felt  the  arm  which 
was  within  his  own  tremble  violently,  and 
raising  his  head,  Blanche  and  he  stood  face  to 
face  with  Deloiar. 

The  representative  of  the  people  slowly  ap- 
proached them,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
Blanche,  a  sinister  smile  playing  round  his 
mouth;  the  blood  rushed  to  Maiceau's  brow  as 
he  watched  him  advance,  like  Don  Juan 
watches  the  commander. 

"  Citoyenno,"saidhe,  "  have  you  a  brother  ? " 

Blanche  stammered  some  unintelligible  re- 
ply, and  clung  terrified  to  Marceau's  arms. 

Blanche  felt  that  her  strength  was  failing 
her.  Delmar's  piercing  eyes  followed  her  in- 
creasing embarrassment,  and  she  must  have 
fallen  beneath  their  glance,  had  he  not  turned 
away  from  her,  and  confronted  Marceau. 

And  now  it  was  Delmar's  turn  to  quail. 

The  young  general's  hand  was  upon  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  which  he  grasped  convulsively. 
The  features  of  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple speedily  resumed  their  habitual  expres- 
sion; he  appeared  to  have  completely  forgotten 
any  remark  he  was  about  to  make,  and  tak- 
ing Marceau  by  the  arm,  drew  him  toward 
the  recess  near  the  window,  spoke  to  him  a 
few  minutes  about  the  present  condition  of  La 
Vendee,  and  ended  by  informing  him  that  his 
visit  to  Nantes  was  connected  with  that  sub- 
ject, as  he  wished  to  consult  with  Carrier 
upon  some  new  and  more  vigorous  measures 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  toward 
the  insurgents.  He  also  told  him  that  General 
Dumas  had  been  recalled  to  Paris;  and  then 
taking  leave  of  him,  passed  before  Blanche, 
who  had  fallen  into  a  chair,  where  she  sat 
pale  and  motionless,  with  a  smile  and  a  deep 
low  bow. 

Two  hours  after  his  departure,  Marceau  re- 
ceived an  order  to  quit  Nantes  immediately,  to 
join  the  army  in  the  west,  where  he  was  to  re- 
sume the  command  of  his  brigade. 

This  sadden  and  unexpected  order  as- 
tonished him ;  be  felt  that  it  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  scene  which  had  just  taken 
place,  especially  as  his  leave  of  absence  would 
not  expire  for  a  fortnight.  He  flew  to  seek 
Delmar  and  obtain  some  explanation,  but  he 
had  left  the  city  immediately  after  his  inter- 
view with  Carrier. 

He  had  no  alternative  then  but  to 
obey;  to  hesitate  was  to  be  ruined.  The 
officers  of  the  army  were  at  that  period  entire- 
ly in  the  power  of  the  representative  of  it,  the 
people  sent  down  by  the  Con  vention ;  and  if 
any  reverse  which  occurred  may  be  attributed 
to  their  want  of  capacity,  more  than  one  vic- 
tory is  due  to  the  desperate  alternative  in 
which  the  generals  were  placed  of  being  con- 
querers  or  bearing  their  heads  to  the  scaffold. 

Marceau  was  seated  with  Blanche  when  he 
received  the  order.  Stunned  by  the  unex- 
pected blow,  he  had  not  courage  to  break  the 
intelligence  of  his  departure  to  her — a  depart- 
ure which  would  leave  her  alone  and  unpro- 
tected in  the  midst  of  a  city  still  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  her  countrymen. 
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She  perceived  his  auxiety,  and  her  appre- 
hensions surmounting  her  habitual  timidity, 
she  approached  him  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman,  who,  knowing  that  she  is  beloved, 
feels  also  that  she  has  the  power  to  soothe  and 
console. 

Marceauput  the  order  into  her  hand.  She 
had  scarcely  glanced  over  it  before  she  under- 
stood the  danger  to  which  disobedience  would 
expose  her  protector;  her  heart  seemed  break- 
ing, and  yet  she  felt  she  must  iise  every  effort 
to  persuade  him  to  depart.  Marceau  looked 
at  her  sadly. 

"And  you  also,  Blanche,  yon  wish  me  to 
go  ?  Ah  ! "  ho  continued,  rising,  and  as  if 
speaking  to  himself,  "  what  has  Induced  me 
to  believe  otherwise  ?  Fool  that  I  have  been  ! 
when  I  thought  of  this  departure,  I  have 
sometimes  dreamed  that  it  would  cause  her  re- 
gi"et,  perhaps  some  tears." 

He  strode  rapidly  across  the  room,  "Fool  1 
madman  !  why  should  I  expect  tears — re- 
grets ?   Is  she  not  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  !" 

He  turned  and  stood  for  a  moment  gazing 
at  her;  tears  bathed  her  cheeks  and  her  bosom 
heaved  with  quick,  half-stitled  sobs.  Mar- 
ceau, in  his  turn,  felt  tears  spring  to  his  eyes. 

"Forgive  me,  Blanche,  forgive  me!"  he 
exclaimed.  "I  am  very  unhappy,  and  un- 
happiness  makes  me  distrustful  to  all.  When 
near  you  my  life  seemed  to  flow  on,  mingled 
with  your  own;  and  now,  oh  !  how  shall  I 
learn  to  separate  yo\iv  hours  from  my  hours, 
my  days  from  your  days  ?  I  had  forgotten 
everything  else.  I  dreamed  of  an  eternity  of 
happiness  like  this.  It  was  a  dream ;  and  this, 
on  1  agony  1  agony  !  this  is  my  a  waking. 
Blanche,"  he  added,  more  calmly,  but  in  a 
more  sorrowful  tone,  "the  war  in 'vhioh  we 
are  engaged  is  a  sanguinary  and  desperate 
is  more  than  probable  we  shall  never  meet 
again." 

Ha  took  her  hand;  she  was  weeping  still. 

"Oh!  promise  me,  that  if  I  fall  far  from 
you — I  have  always  had  a  presentiment, 
Blanche,  that  my  life  would  be  a  short  one — 
promise  me  that  you  will  sometimes  breathe 
my  name,  if  only  in  a  dream;  and  I  swear  to 
you,  Blanche,  that  if  between  my  life  and 
death  I  have  only  time  to  utter  one  word — one 
name — I  swear  to  you,  Blanche,  it  shall  be 
yours." 

Blanche  was  almost  suffocated  by  her  tears; 
but  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  conveying 
promises  a  thousand  times  more  tender  than 
those  he  exacted.  With  one  hand  she  clasped 
that  of  her  lover,  who  was  kneeling  at  her 
feet,  and  with  the  other  pointed  to  the  red 
rose  which  ornamented  her  hair. 

"Forever  and — forever?"  she  murmured, 
and  sank  down  insensible. 

Marceau's  cries  of  alarm  speedily  summoned 
his  mother  and  his  sisters.  He  believed  that 
Blanche  was  dead,  and  threw  himself,  half 
frantic,  at  her  feet.  Hope  and  fear,  every 
feeling  of  our  hearts,  all  are  exaggerated  by 
love.  At  that  moment  the  soldier  was  but  a 
child. 

Blanche  opened  her  eyes  and  blushed  when 
she  saw  Marceau  at  her  feet  and  his  family 
standing  round  her. 

"He  is  about  to  leave  us,"  she  said,  "and 


perhaps  is  going  to  fight  against  my  father. 
Oh,  spare  my  father.  If  he  falls  into  your 
hands,  remember  that  his  death  would  kill  me. 
What  would  you  more  ?  "  she  added,  in  lower 
a  tone,  "  I  did  not  think  of  my  father  until 
after  j'ourself." 

Then,  rousing  all  her  courage,  she  prayed 
Marceau  to  depart;  he  himself  knew  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  doing  so,  and  at  length 
yielded  to  the  utiited  entreaties  of  his  mother 
and  herself.  Oi'ders  to  prepare  for  his  depart- 
ure were  accordingly  given,  and  an  hour 
afterward  he  had  taken  leave  of  Blanche  and 
of  his  family. 

After  quitting  Blanche,  Marceau  followed 
for  some  distance  the  road  which  he  had 
traveled  at  her  side,  indulging  in  the  sweet 
retrospect  of  the  delight  he  had  experienced 
oo  that  occrasion ;  and  as  he  advanced  he  per- ' 
ceived  a  horseman  riding  toward  him  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  road,  who,  after  stop- 
ping for  an  instant  to  assure  himself  that  he 
was  not  mistaken,  hurried  forward  at  a  gallop 
to  meet  him,  he  immediately  recognized  Gen- 
eral Dumas. 

The  friends  leapt  down  from  their  horses 
and  cordially  embraced  each  other. 

At  the  same  moment  a  man,  whose  long 
hair  was  dripping  with  perspiration,  his  face 
bleeding,  and  his  clothes  torn  to  rags,  sprang 
over  the  hedge,  stumbled  rather  than  ran 
down  the  slope,  and  fell  panting  and  almost 
sjjeechless  at  the  feet  of  the  two  friends,  un- 
able to  utter  moi  e  than  one  word: 

"  Arrested  ! "   It  was  Tinguy. 

"  Arrested  !  who  ?  Blanche  ?"  cried  Marceau. 

The  peasant  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmati7e; 
poor  fellow,  ne  could  not  speak.  He  had  run 
five  leagues  on  foot  without  stopping,  rushing 
over  fields  and  hedges,  broom  and  furze.  Per- 
haps he  would  have  been  able  to  continue  for 
one  or  even  two  leagues  further  to  overtake 
him;  he  had  fallen  down  exhausted. 

Marceau  started  at  him  with  his  mouth 
open,  his  eyes  vacant. 

"  Arrested  !  Blanche  arrested  ?"  he  kept  re- 
peating. 

His  friend  meantime  hastened  to  force  some 
wine  from  his  well-filled  flask  between  the 
peasant's  teeth, 

"  Blanche  arrested !  This  accounts  then  for 
my  being  sent  away,  Alexandre,"  he  cried, 
grasping  his  friend's  hand,  and  forcing  him  to 
rise;  "Alexandre,  I  must  return  immediate- 
ly to  Nantes,  where  you  must  follow  me;  for 
my  future  prospects,  the  happiness  of  my 
whole  Hfe— all,  all  is  there  I " 

His  frame  was  convulsively  agitated;  and 
he  ground  his  teeth  as  he  continued:  "  He 
shall  tremble  who  has  dared  to  lay  his  hand 
on  Blanche  I  Alexandre,  I  love  her  above  my 
life;  she  is  my  life;  I  cannot  exist  without 
her.  I  will  save  her,  or  I  will  die  with  her  I 
Oh,  fool !  madman  that  I  was  to  leave  her  1 
Blanche  arrested  !  where  have  they  taken  her 
to  ? — answer  me." 

"  To  the  prison  at  Bouffays." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  before 
the  two  friends  sprang  to  their  saddles,  and 
returned  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry 
them  to  Nantes 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose;  the  two 
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friends  therefore  directed  their  steps  at  once 
to  the  house  inhabited  by  Carrier,  in  the  Place 
du  Coiirs. 

Arrived  there,  Marcean  threw  himself  off 
his  horse,  mechanieally  tool£  his  pistols  from 
tbe  holsters,  hid  them  under  his  cloak,  and 
rushed  toward  the  apartments  occupied  by 
the  man  in  whose  hands  was  the  destiny  of 
Blanche  de  Beau  lieu. 

His  friend  followed  him  with  greater  calm- 
ness, although  ready,  should  he  require  his  as- 
sistance, to  risk  his  life  iu  his  defence  with  as 
much  unconcern  as  if  upon  the  field  ot  battle. 

But  the  deputy  of  the  Montague  was  too 
wall  aware  of  the  hatred  with  which  he  was 
regarded  not  to  be  upon  his  guard,  and  neither 
threats  nor  entreaties  could  procure  the  Gen- 
erals an  interview. 

Marceau  left  the  bouse  more  quietly  than 
his  friend  had  anticipated.  He  had  suddenly 
adopte<l  another  plan,  which  had  greater 
probability  of  success,  and  speedily  deciding 
upon  it,  he  begged  General  Dumas  to  go  im- 
mediately to  the  Hotel  des  Postes,  and  to  re- 
turn and  wait  for  him  with  a  postchaise  and 
horses  at  the  door  of  Bouffays. 

The  rank  and  name  of  General  Marceau 
opened  the  prison  door  to  him  at  once;  he  or- 
dered a  gaoler  to  conduct  him  to  the  cell 
in  which  Blanche  was  confined.  The  man 
hesitated  a  moment;  Marceau  repeated  his 
command  in  a  more  imperative  tone,  and  the 
porter,  making  a  sign  to  follow  him,  obeyed. 

"  She  is  not  alone,  "  said  his  conductor,  as  he 
opened  the  low  arched  door  of  a  cell  so  dark 
as  to  make  Marceau  shudder  and  start  back  ; 
"  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  she  is  relieved 
fron)  the  presence  of  her  companion,  as  he  is  to 
be  guillotined  to-day.  " 

With  these  words  he  shut  the  door  upon 
Marceau,  begging  to  shorten  the  interview  as 
much  as  possible,  as  it  might  compromise  him. 

Dazzled  by  his  sudden  transition  from  light 
to  darkness,  Marceau  extended  his  arms  as  if 
iu  a  dream,  trying  in  vain  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  Blanche — he  could  not  articulate  it, 
nor  could  his  eyes  pierce  the  gloom  which 
surrounded  him  ;  he  heard  a  cry,  and  the 
young  Vnndeau  springing  forward,  threw 
herself  into  his  arms  ;  she  had  recognized  him 
at  once,  for  her  eyes  were  already  habituated 
to  the  darkness. 

She  threw  herself  into  his  arms  :  for  an 
instant  forgetting,  in  her  surprise  and  joy, 
both  her  age  and  her  sex — at  that  moment  she 
though  but  of  life  or  death.  She  clung  to 
him  as  a  drowning  man  clings  to  a  rock, 
clasping  him  convulsively  and  sobbing  aloud. 

"Ahlahlyou  have  not  abandoned  me," 
she  cried  at  length.  "They  came  and  arrested 
me  and  dragged  me  here  ;  in  the  crowd  that 
followed  rae  I  saw  Tinguy ;  1  cried  out  to 
him, '  Maroeau  !  Marceau  1  '  and  he  disap- 
peared. Oh  !  I  little  thought  that  I  should 
ever  see  you  again,  and  in  this  place,  too! — 
But  you  are  here,  you  are  here — you  will  never 
leave  me  again — you  will  take  rae  away  with 
vou,  will  you  not  i  You  will  not  leave  rae 
here?" 

"  I  would  take  you  away  this  instant, 
immediately,  and  at  the  peril  of  my  life; 

:.ut  " 


"  Oh  !  but  look  round  ;  feel  these  damp,  wet 
walls  ;  look  at  this  unwholesome  straw — you 
who  are  a  general,  can  you  not  " 

"  Blanche,  I  will  tell  3'ou  what  I  can  do: 
knock  at  this  door,  blow  out  the  brains  of  the 
turnkey  who  opens  it ;  carry  you  out  into  the 
court,  let  you  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  sky,  and  then  die  de- 
fending yoa  ;  but  when  1  am  dead,  Blanche, 
they  will  bring  you  back  to  this  cell,  and  there 
will  not  remain  a  single  being  upon  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth  who  will  have  the  power  to 
save  you.  " 

"  But  you  can — can  you  not  ? " 

"  Perhaps. " 

"And  soon?" 

"  I  must  have  two  days,  Blanche  ;  you  must 
give  me  two  days.  But  in  your  turn  you 
must  auswer  a  question  on  which  both  your 
life  and  mine  depends — you  must  reply  to  it 
as  if  you  were  before  your  judge.  Blanche, 
do  you  love  me  ? " 

"  Oh  !  is  this  the  place  or  the  time  to  ask  me 
such  a  question,  or  in  which  I  ought  to  reply 
to  it  ?  Do  you  think  that  these  walls  are 
accustomed  to  liston  to  avowals  of  love  ?" 

"  Yes,  this  is  both  the  time  and  place, 
Blanche,  for  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death, 
between  existence  and  eternity.  Oh!  answer 
me  quickly  !  every  instant  that  you  hesitate 
robs  us  of  a  day,  every  hour,  of  a  year. 
Blanche,  do  you  love  me  ^ " 

"  Yes,  yes,  [  do.  " 

These  words  escaped  from  the  heart  of  the 
poor  girl,  who,  forgetting  that  she  could  not 
be  seen,  hid  her  face  in  Marceau's  arms. 

"  Well,  then,  Blanche,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  at  this  moment  you  acknowl- 
edge me  as  your  husband.  " 

The  young  Vendean  trembled,  and  appeared 
extremely  agitated. 

"  Why  ? "  she  said,  "  what  is  your  inten- 
tion ? " 

"My  intention  is  to  snatch  you  from  a 
horrible  death :  we  will  see  if  they  dare  to 
send  the  wife  of  one  of  the  republican  generals 
to  the  scaffold.  " 

Blanche  immediately  comprehended  his  de- 
sign ;  she  shuddered  at  the  danger  to  which  he 
exposed  himself  for  her  sake.  Her  love  for 
him  redoubled  ;  but  arousing  all  her  courage, 
she  said  firmly  : 

"  It  is  impossible  ! " 

'•  Impossible  !  "  exclaimed  Marceau, "  impos- 
sible !  This  is  madness  ;  what  obstacle  can  rise 
now  between  us  and  happiness,  for  have  you 
not  confessed  that  you  love  me  ?  Do  you 
think  you  are  shut  up  here  merely  for  amuse- 
ment ?  Listen  to  me,  then  ;  listen  :  it  is  for 
death  ?  Think  !  the  death  on  the  scaffold,  the 
execution,  the  axe,  the  executioner's- cart.  " 

"  Oh  !  mercy  !  mercy!  that  is  dreadful  !  But 
you — if  I  become  your  wife,  and  i£  that  title 
should  fail  to  save  me,  you  will  be  ruined 
too  !  " 

"  This  is  the  only  motive,  then,  that  makes 
you  reject  the  only  means  of  safety  open  to 
you.  Well,  listen  to  me,  Blanche,  for  I,  in 
my  turn,  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you. 
When  I  first  saw  you,  I  loved  you  ;  love  has 
ripened  into  passion,  for  I  live  only  in  your 
life  ;  my  existence  is  bound  up  in  yours  :  your 
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fate  shall  be  my  fate  ;  happiness  or  the  scaffold, 
whichever  is  your  destiny,  it  shall  be  mine. 
I  will  never  quit  you  more,  no  human  power 
shall  separate  us,  for  if  I  should  be  torn  from 
you,  I  have  but  to  cry  '  Long  live  the  king  1 ' 
and  those  words  will  open  your  prison  doors 
fce  me  again,  and  we  shall  never  pass  through 
them  again  until  we  pass  through  them  to- 
gether. Well  I  so  be  it :  it  will  be  something 
to  b©  with  you  in  the  same  cell,  to  travel  with 
you  in  the  same  cart,  and  to  die  on  the  same 
scaffold.  » 

"  Oh  !  no,  no  ;  go,  leave  me,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  !  leave  me  ! " 

"  Whither  shall  1  go  ?  Be  careful  what  you 
do  or  say,  Blanche,  for  if  I  leave  this  place 
unaccompanied  by  you,  or  without  your  hav- 
ing given  me  the  right  to  defend  you,  I  will 
seek  out  your  father,  your  father  whom  you 
seem  to  have  forgotten,  but  who  will  mourn 
for  you,  and  say  to  him;  "Old  man,  thy 
daughter  might  have  been  saved,  but  she 
preferred  death  :  she  chose  to  leave  thy  latter 
days  to  be  passed  in  sorrowing  for  her. 
Weep,  weep,  old  man,  not  because  thy  daugh- 
ter is  dead,  but  because  she  did  not  love  thee 
sufficiently  to  live  for  thee.  " 

Marceau  had  pushed  Blanche  away  as  he 
said  this  ;  she  fell  on  her  knees  at  some  dis- 
tance from  him,  while  he  paced  the  cell  with 
rapid  strides,  his  teeth  set,  his  arms  crossed 
upon  his  breast,  and  with  the  laugh  of  a  mad- 
man or  a  condemned  spirit.  He  heard 
Blanche's  sobs,  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes,  his 
arms  fell  powerless,  and  he  threw  himself  at 
her  feet. 

"Oh!  for  pity's  sake,  by  all  that  is  most 
sacred  in  the  world,  by  your  mother's  grave, 
Blanche,  consent  to  be  my  wife.  " 

"Yes,  young  girl.it  must  be  so;  "said  a 
strange  voice,  which  made  them  start  and  rise 
together,  "  you  must  consent  to  be  his  wife, 
for  it  is  the  only  means  left  of  preserving  a 
life  which  has  scarcely  yet  begun;  religion 
commands  it,  and  I  am  ready  to  unite  you  and 
to  bless  your  union." 

Marceau  looked  up  astonished,  and  recog- 
nized in  the  stranger  the  cure  of  St  Maria  de 
Rhe,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  which 
had  been  attacked  on  the  nignt  that  Blanche 
became  his  prisoner. 

"  Blanche  de  Beaulieu,"  replied  the  priest  in 
a  solemn  voice,  "  in  your  father's  name,  whom 
my  age  and  the  friendship  which  has  united 
us,  gives  me  the  right  to  represent,  I  adjure 
you  to  yield  to  his  entreaties;  for  your  father 
himself,  if  he  were  here,  would  command  it 
also." 

Blanche  appeared  to  be  agitated  by  a  thou- 
sand opposing  emotions;  at  length  she  threw 
herself  into  Marceau's  arms. 

"  Oh  1  my  friend,"  she  cried,  *'  I  have  not 
the  power  to  refuse  you.  Marceau,  I  love 
you,  I  love  you  I   I  am  your  wife  I " 

Their  lips  met;  in  the  happiness  of  the 
moment  Marceau  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
everything  else.  The  voice  of  the  priest  re- 
called him  to  himself. 

"  Come,  my  children,"  he  said,  "  do  not  de- 
lay, for  my  moments  on  earth  are  numbered; 
and  if  you  still  linger,  I  shall  only  be  able  to 
bless  you  from  Heaven." 


Blanche  cast  an  alarmed  and  wandering 
look  around  the  room. 

"Oh!  my  love,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  an 
hour  in  which  to  unite  our  destinies  I  what  a 
temple  for  Hymen  !  can  it  be  possible  that  an 
union  concentrated  in  such  a  dark  and  dismal 
vault,  can  prove  a  lasting  or  a  fortunate  one  ? " 

Marceau  shuddered,  for  he  too  felt  a  super- 
stitious thrill  run  through  his  heart.  He 
drew  Blanche  toward  a  spot  in  the  cell  where 
the  daylight  struggled  through  the  thick 
crossed  bars  of  a  small  ventilator,  rendering 
the  obscurity  somewhat  less  oppressive,  and 
there,  falling  on  their  knees,  they  awaited  the 
priest's  benediction. 

He  raised  his  arms,  and  extending  his  hands 
over  them,  pronounced  these  sacred  words. 

They  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  the  clang 
of  arms  and  the  tramp  of  soldiers'  feet  were 
heard  in  the  corridor;  Blanche,  in  an  agony 
of  terror,  clung  to  Marceau's  arms. 

"  Are  they  come  for  me  already  ?"  she  cried. 
"Oh  I  my  love  !  how  dreadful  death  would  be 
at  this  moment !  " 

The  young  general  threw  himself  before  the 
door  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  The  soldiers 
drew  back  astonished. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  the  priest,  going 
forward;  "  it  is  I  whom  they  are  come  for;  it 
is  I  who  am  about  to  die." 

"  Children  I"  he  cried,  in  aloud  voice,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  young  couple;  "  chil- 
dren, kneel  down;  for,  with  one  foot  already  in 
the  grave,  I  wish  to  give  you  my  last  blessing; 
the  blessing  of  a  dying  man  is  sacred." 

The  soldiers,  much  surprised,  remained  si- 
lent; the  priest  had  drawn  a  crucifix  from  his 
bosom,  which  he  had  contrived  to  conceal  in 
some  way,  through  every  search;  he  held  it 
toward  them;  although  himself  about  to  die, 
it  was  for  them  that  he  prayed.  It  was  a  sol- 
emn scene,  a  moment  when  the  most  hardened 
heart  acknowledged  that  there  was  a  God. 

"Now  I  am  ready,"  said  the  priest;  "  let  us 
go." 

The  soldiers  surrounded  him;  the  door 
closed  upon  them,  and  they  disappeared  like 
a  vision  of  the  night. 

Blanche  clung  to  Marceau's  arm. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  leave  me,  and  they  come  for 
me  like  this,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  If  you 
are  not  near  me  to  help  me  pass  through  that 
door,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Oh  1  Marceau,  think 
of  me  upon  the  scaffold,  weeping  and  calling 
for  you  and  you  far  away,  and  not  able  to  re- 

f)ly  to  me.  Oh  1  do  not  go  away !  you  cannot 
eave  me  to  die  alone.  I  will  throw  myself  at 
their  feet;  I  will  tell  them  that  I  am  not 
guilty;  that  if  they  will  leave  me  in  prison  all 
my  life  with  you,  I  will  bless  them.  But  if 
you  should  leave  me — oh  1  do  not,  do  not  leave 
mel" 

"  Blanche,  I  am  certain  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  save  you — to  answer  for  your  life;  in  less 
than  two  days  I  shall  be  here  again  with  your 
pardon:  and  then  it  is  not  life  in  a  prison,  in 
a  cell  which  shall  dawn  upon  you,  but  of  free 
air  and  of  happiness,  a  life  of  liberty  and  love." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  gaoler  appeared. 
Blanche  clung  to  Marceau  in  an  agony  of  ter- 
ror; she  would  not  release  him,  yet  she  knew 
every  instant  was  precious;  he  gently  un- 
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clasped  the  hands  which  held  him,  and  prom- 
ised that  he  would  return  before  the  close  of 
the  second  day. 

"  Love  me  forever  !  '  he  cried,  and  rus  hed 
from  the  cell. 

"  Forever  ! "  replied  Blanche,  siniiing  down, 
and  pointing  to  the  red  rose  which  he  had  giv- 
en Ler,  and  which  still  adorned  her  hair. 

The  door  closed  upon  her,  and  happiness 
fled. 

Marceau  found  Greneral  Dumas  waiting  for 
him  in  the  porter's  lodge.  He  called  for  ink 
and  paper,  which  was  brought  to  him  imme- 
diately. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do?"  a?ked  his 
friend. 

"Do?  why  write  to  Carrier,  and  tell  him 
that  I  must  have  two  days'  respite  for  Blanche, 
and  tell  him  also  that  he  shall  answer  to  me 
for  her  life  with  his  own." 

"  Stop,  stop,  unhappy  man !  "  exclaimed 
his  friend,  tearing  away  the  letter  which  he 
had  just  commenced;  "beware  how  you 
threaten  Carrier,  for  are  you  not  already 
Cv>mpletely  in  his  power  ?  Have  you  not  dis- 
obeyed the  order  which  you  received  to 
join  your  regiment  ?  Beside,  suppose  you  suc- 
ceed in  frightening  him,  do  you  think  his  fears 
would  prevent  his  seeking  a  plausible  pretext 
for  your  ruin?  No;  in  an  hour's  time  you 
would  be  arrested:  and  then  what  could  you 
do,  either  for  her  or  yourself  ?  Take  my  ad- 
vice, your  anger  can  do  no  good,  while  your 
silence  may  be  the  only  means  of  saving  her, 
for  then  he  may  perhaps  forget  her." 

Marceau  leant  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and 
appeared  for  some  moments  buried  in  thought. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  cried  at  length,  and 
rising  he  led  his  friend  out  iuto  the  street. 

Several  persons  were  coUtcted  round  the 
post-(;haise. 

"  If  there  should  chance  to  be  a  thick  fog 
this  evening,"  said  a  voice,  "  I  do  not  see  what 
could  prevent  a  score  of  brave  lads  from  en- 
tering the  city  an:l  carrying  off  the  prisoners; 
it  is  a  shame  that  Nantes  should  be  guarded  as 
it  is." 

Marceau  started,  and  turning  round  recog- 
nized Tinguy  among  the  crowd;  they  ex- 
changed a  glance  of  intelligence:  then  he 
sprang  into  the  vehicle  followed  by  his  friecds. 

"  Paris  !"  he  cried  to  the  postillion,  throw- 
ing him  some  money,  and  away  dashed  the 
horses  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  journey  he 
continued  to  press  on  at  the  same  .speed,  and, 
at  every  staf-e,  by  a  liberal  distribution  of 
gold,  he  oV)tained  a  promise  that  horses  should 
be  in  readiness  for  him  the  next  day,  that  no 
obstacle  might  impede  his  return. 

The}'  reached  Paris  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening;  and  parted  in  the  Place  du  Palais 
Egalite. 

Marceau  walked  down  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
until  nearly  f)pposite  St.  Roch,  where  he 
stopped  at  ^o.  '.Wt,  and  asked  if  Citizen  Robes- 
pierro  was  within. 

"He  is  gone  t^)  the  National  Theatre,"  re- 
plied a  young  girl  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age;  "but  if  you  will  bo  here  again  in 
ab«-»ut  two  hours'  time,  Citizen  General,  he 
wUl  most  jirobably  have;  returned.  ' 


' '  Robespierre  at  the  National  Theatre?  Are 
you  certain  you  are  not  mistaken  ?" 
"  Yes,  Citizen." 

"Well!  I  will  go  there  then,  and  see  if  I 
can  find  him ;  but  if  I  should  not  succeed,  I 
will  return  here  and  wait  for  him.  My  name 
is  Citizen-General  Marceau." 

The  members  of  the  Theatre  Francais  had 
separated  into  two  parties.  Talma,  accom- 
panied by  the  rest  of  the  republican  actors, 
having  emigrated  to  the  Odeon. 

It  was  to  this  place,  therefore,  that  Marceau 
directed  his  steps,  extremely  surprised  that  he 
should  have  to  seek  the  austere  member  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Safety  in  a  theatre. 

The  Mort  de  Cesar  was  the  tragedy  to  be 
acted  that  evening. 

He  went  into  the  balcony,  hoping  from 
thence  to  be  able  to  see  the  man  whom  he 
sought;  a  young  gentleman  offered  him  a  seat 
next  himself  in  the  front  row,  and  Marceau 
gladly  accepted  it. 

The  tragedy  had  not  yet  commenced;  a 
strange  kind  of  excitement  appeared  to  pre- 
vail among  the  spectators ;  glances  and  signals 
were  exchanged,  emanating  principally  from 
a  group  standing  in  the  orchestra;  this  group 
appeared  to  govern  the  whole  house,  and  one 
man  to  govern  the  group:  that  man  was 
Danton. 

Around  him,  talking  when  he  was  silent, 
and  keeping  silence  whenever  he  was  speaking, 
stood  his  principal  worshippei  and  devotee, 
Camille  Desmoulins:  with  Philippeau,  Herault 
des  Sechelles,  and  Lacroix,  his  apostles. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  state  of  the  ditferent  factions  into 
which  the  National  Conyention  was  at  that 
period  divided,  in  order  that  the  scene  which 
follows  may  be  properly  understood. 

The  Qommunists  and  Montagnards  had 
coalesced  in  order  to  carry  out  the  revolution- 
ary movement  of  the  Slst  of  May. 

The  Girondists,  after  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  federalize  the  provinces,  had  fallen 
almost  defenceless,  in  the  midst  of  the  very 
men  who  had  elected  them,  but  who  dared 
not,  in  the  days  of  their  proscription,  even 
offer  them  an  asylum. 

The  Board  of  Public  Safety  had,  until  the 
;3lst  of  May,  been  composed  of  neutral  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Convention:  but  at  that 
period,  when  it  was  remodelled,  some  of  the 
extreme  Montague  party  continued  to  gain 
admittance  into  it. 

Barrere  retained  his  place  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  old  committee:  Robespierre  was 
also  elected  a  member,  as  well  as  St.  Just, 
Collot  d'  Herbois,  Billaud  Varennes,  and 
others,  whom  he  supported;  and  who  kept 
their  colleagues,  Herault  de  Schelles  and 
Robert  Lindet,  in  check;  St,  Just  \was  charged 
with  the  inspection  of  all  propositions  and 
petitions  that  were  to  be  placed  before  the 
Council;  Couthon  was  to  mollify  nnd  alter 
them  when  too  violent  in  their  tone  or  matter; 
Billaud  Varennes  and  Collot  d'  Herbois  di- 
rected the  proconsulate  of  the  apartments; 
Caruot  became,  in  fact,  Minister  of  War; 
Cam bdn,  of  finances;  Prieur  (Cote  d'Or)  and 
Prieur  (Marne)  regulated  the  afiL'airn  of  the 
interior  and  pubUo  worK^,  and  Barrere,  sooa 
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drawn  iato  their  vie  svs,  conducted  the  jour- 
nals which  were  the  organs  of  their  party. 

As  for  Robespierre  himself,  without  hold- 
ing any  precise  office,  he  watched  over  ail, 
directing  this  i)oiitical  body  as  the  head  di- 
rects the  material  body. 

In  this  party,  therefore,  the  Revolution 
might  be  considered  to  be  embodied;  it  wished 
to  carry  it  out  with  all  its  consequences,  and 
to  its  fullest  extent,  that  the  people  might 
eventually  enjoy  its  results. 

This  party  had  to  struggle  against  two 
others;  one  of  which  strove  to  go  beyond  it, 
the  other  to  restrain  it. 

These  two  parties  were:  That  of  the  Com- 
mune, represented  by  flebert ;  and  that  of  the 
Moutagne,  represented  by  Danton. 

Hebert,  in  his  Pere  Duchesne,  strove  to  in- 
troduce the  most  scurrilous  and  disgusting 
language  into  society:  insult  was  heaped  upou 
his  victims,  and  laughter  and  ribald  jests  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  scaffold. 

In  a  short  period,  the  popularity  of  his  party 
became  exceedingly  formidable:  the  Bishop  of 
Paris  and  his  vicars  abjured  Cnristianity ;  the 
Catholic  faith  was  abandoned  for  that  of 
Reason;  the  churches  were  closed;  and  Anach- 
arsis  Cloots  was  proclaimed  the  apostle  of  the 
new  deity. 

The  Board  of  Public  Safety  became  alarmed 
at  the  progress  which  this  ultra-revolutionary 
faction,  whose  principles  were  founded  upon 
materialism,  immortality,  and  atheism,  and 
which  it  believed  to  have  fallen  with  Marat, 
was  gaining. 

Robespierre,  therefore,  boldly  determined  to 
attack  it  alone,  and  on  the  5th  of  December, 
'93,  confronted  the  tribune  with  his  new  de- 
mand. 

The  Convention,  which  had  loudly  applaud- 
ed the  doctrine  of  abjuration  when  proposed 
by  the  Commune,  decreed  as  Robespierre  had 
desired ;  for  he,  also,  had  his  religion  to  estab- 
lish, that  all  violent  measures  contrary  to  the 
liberty  of  faith  was  prohibited. 

Danton,  in  his  turn,  in  the  name  of  the 
moderate  Montagne  party,  now  demanded 
the  annulment  of  the  Revolutionary  Govei-n- 
ment:  the  Vieux  Cordelier,  edited  by  Camillo 
Desmoulins,  was  the  organ  of  this  party. 

The  Board  of  Public  Safety,  that  is  to  say,  its 
dictatorship  had  only  been  instituted,  they 
alleged,  as  a  check  upon  seditious  parties  with- 
in, and  to  conquer  those  without,  and  as  it  had 
succeeded  in  checking  the  insurrections  in  the 
interior  and  quieted  the  frontier,  they  pro- 
posed that  the  assembly,  now  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  State,  should  be  at 
once  dissolved. 

Such  were  the  three  factions  which,  in 
March,  '94,  the  epoch  at  which  our  little  his- 
tory occurred,  divided  the  Conventional  As- 
sembly. Robespierre  accused  Hebert  of  being 
an  atheist  and  an  infidel,  and  Danton  of 
venality;  in  his  turn,  he  was  accused  of  over- 
weening ambition,  and  the  term  Dictator  be- 
gan to  be  applied  to  him. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  political  affairs 
when  Marceau,  as  we  have  said,  saw  Danton, 
for  the  first  time,  making  a  tribune  oj^  the 
orchestra,  and  making  strong  remarks  to 
^hose  who  surrounded  him. 


I The  Mort  de  Cesar  was  the  play ;  a  kind  of 
watch- word  had  been  given  to  the  Dantonists, 
in  accordance  with  which  they  were  all  pres- 
ent at  the  performance,  and,  on  a  concerted 
signal  to  be  given  them  by  their  chief  rising, 
they  were  to  make  an  application  of  the  f  ol- 
lowiag  verses  to  Robespierre: 

Yes,  most  noble  CiJBsar,  willingly  we  honor  thee 
But  not  at  the  expense  of  our  great  city's  free- 
dom! 

Shall  Rome,  the  queen  of  golden  Iiid,  the  mist- 
ress of  the  world, 
On  Tiber's  banks  crouch  down  an  humble  slave, 
And  bound  in  irons,  basely  kiss  the  dust 
From  Cfesar's  feet!  What  does  tbe  freeborn 

Roman  hee*3 
To  learn  that  Cassar  hath  a  million  slaves? 
Our  deadliest  foes  rank  not  among  the  Persian 
host. 

Romans!  we  have  far  greatei:  I  have  no  more 
to  say. 

Robespierre  had  been  forewarned  of  this  by 
St.  Just,  which  accounted  for  his  presence 
that  evening  at  the  National  Theatre. 

Nevertheless,  Marceau  looked  in  vain  for 
him  round  the  brilliantly-lighted  theatre,  the 
corner  boxes  only  of  which  appeared  some- 
what obscure,  owing  to  the  proj  cbiag  balco- 
nies; he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen;  and  his  eyes, 
weary  with  their  fruitless  search,  fell  again 
upon  the  group  in  the  orchestra,  wha5e  loud 
conversation  was  attracting  universal  atten- 
tion. 

"  I  saw  our  Dictator  yesterday,  in  his  own 
house:  I  was  obliged  to  mount  three  flights  of 
stairs  before  I  could  see  the  great  incorrupti- 
ble." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ? " 

"  I  told  him  that  1  was  well  aware  of  the 
hatred  with  which  the  committee  regarded 
me,  but  that  I  did  not  fear  it.  He  replied  that 
I  was  mistaken,  that  it  harbored  no  evil  in- 
tentions toward  me;  but  that  there  was  much 
which  required  explanation, 

"  I  went  on:  '  Certes,  we  must  keep  the 
Royalists  in  check;  but  we  must  only  strike 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary;  we  must  not 
confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.'  '  Ah !' 
replied  Robespierre  sharply,  '  and  who  says 
that  one  innocent  person  has  been  sacrificed  ? ' 
'  What  does  he  say  ?  not  an  innocent  person 
has  been  bacrificed  ?'  cried  I,  addressing  my- 
self to  Herault  de  Sechelles,  who  was  with  me; 
and  I  left  the  room." 

"  Was  St.  Just  there?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  He  passed  his  hand  through  his  beautiful 
dark  locks,  and  from  time  to  time  adjusted 
the  tie  of  his  cravat,  to  imitate  Robespierre's." 

Marceau's  neighbor,  who  was  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hands,  started  and  looked  up,  while 
a  half -suppressed  exclamation  escaped  from 
between  his  set  teeth. 

"  The  puppy!"  said  Camille  Desmoulins, 
speaking  of  St.  Just,  "he  has  such  a  high 
opinion  of  himself  that  he  carries  his  head  upon 
his  sho  ulders  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  were  a 
holy  relic." 

Marceau's  neighbor  withdrew  his  hands  from 
his  face,  and  he  recognized  the  sweet  and 
beautiful  countenance  of  St.  Just,  pale  with 
anger. 
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^  *'And  I,  Desmoulins,"  cried  he,  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  "  I  will  make  you 
carry  yours  like  a  St.  Denis." 

He  turned  awav,  those  around  drew  back 
to  allow  him  to  pass,  and  he  left  the  theatre. 

"Ah!  who  would  have  dreamt  of  his  being 
so  near  ? "  said  Dauton,  laughing. 

The  word  "  silence!  "  resounded  chrough  the 
theatre. 

A  young  man,  however,  who  was  not  in  the 
conspiracy,  continued  iu  earnest  conversation 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  scene. 

Danton,  stretching  out  his  arm,  touched  him 
lightly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  courte- 
ous though  somewhat  ironical  tone : 

"  Citizen  Arnault,  will  you  permit  me  to 
listen  to  this  play,  as  if  they  were  performing 
Mariiis  a  Minturnes.''^ 

The  young  author  was  too  well-bred  not  t;o 
accede  to  a  request  made  in  such  terms. 

He  ceased  talking,  and  the  most  profound 
silence  reigned  among  the  spectators  as  they 
listened  to  one  of  the  worst  pieces  ever  put 
upon  the  stage.  '  _  . 

"  rJevertheless,  it  was  evident,  m  spite  of  the 
silence,  that  the  members  of  the  little  con- 
spiracy which  we  have  described  had  not  for- 
got the  motive  for  which  they  were  assembled; 
glances  and  signals  were  exchanged,  which 
became  more  and  more  frequent  as  they  ap- 
proached the  scene  which  was  to  call  forth  the 
grand  explosion. 

"  It  is  in  the  third  scene,"  whispered  Danton 
to  CamiUe;  and  he  repeated  the  verses  with 
the  actors,  as  if  to  hasten  their  utterance. 

When  they,  came  to  those  which  preceded 
them:  , 

"  From  thy  royal  bounty,  Cassar,  we  hoped  to 
have  received 
A  gift  far  nobler,  a  favor  far  more  precious. 
Than  the  conquered  states  and  cities  thou 
hast  offered  us."  ,^     ...         ,  * 

CseSAR— Cimber  I  what  wouldst  thou  ask  of 

Caesar  ? 
CiMBEB  —Liberty. 
They  were  welcomed  with  three  rounds  of 
applause. 

".All  goes  weU,"  said  Danton,  preparing  to 
rise. 
Talma  began : 

"  Yes,  most  noble  Caesar,  willingly  we  honor 
thee." 

Danton  rose,  casting  a  glance  around  him,  like 
the  general  of  an  army,  to  assure  himself  that 
every  one  was  at  his  post. 

At  this  moment  something  arrested  his  at- 
tention at  the  other  end  of  the  theatre;  the 
grating  of  one  of  the  corner  boxes  opened  and 
Kobe<5pierre's  pale  sharp  features  emerged  from 
the  obscurity.  ^  r»  , 

The  eyes  of  the  enemies  met,  those  of  Robes- 
pierre shone  with  triumphant  irony,  with  all 
the  insolence  of  security. 

Danton  could  not  withdraw  his  gaze,  and 
for  the  first  time  a  cold  damp  chill  mounted  to 
his  forehead;  be  forgot  the  signal  which  he 
was  to  have  given,  and  the  verses  were  uttered 
without  either  applause  or  murmurs:  he  fell 
back  vanquished;  the  grating  was  again  closed, 
and  all  was  over. 

The  Guillotinists  carried  the  day  over  the 
tteptemberists,      faacinated  '93. 


Marceau,  whose  preoccupation  prevented 
his  taking  any  interest  in  the  tragedy,  was 
perhaps  the  sole  spectator  of  this  curious  scene, 
which  scarcely  lasted  five  seconds;  he  had, 
nevertheless,  also  suflBcient  time  to  recognize 
Robespierre,  and,  leaving  the  balcony,  reached 
the  corridor  in  time  to  meet  him  coming  out. 

He  appeared  as  calm  and  collected  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

Marceau  presented  himself  before  him  and 
told  him  his  name. 

Robespierre  held  out  his  hand,  but  Marceau, 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  drew 
back. 

A  bitter  smile  passed  over  Robespierre's 
features. 

"  What  d®  you  want  of  me  ? "  he  asked. 
"  A  few  minutes'  consultation. " 
"  Here  or  at  my  house  ?" 
"  At  your  house." 

"  Follow  me;  I  will  conduct  you  thither." 

And  these  twomen,agittaed  by  suchdiffer«jnt 
•emotions,  walked  side  by  side;  Robespierre 
appeared  calm  and  indifferent ;  Marceau  was 
anxious  and  restless. 

He  gazed  with  curiosity  on  the  man  on  whom 
Blanche's  life  depended;  the  man  of  whom 
he  had  heard  so  much,  whose  incorruptibility 
alone  was  evident,  but  whose  popularity  was 
still  a  problem. 

He  possessed  neither  the  seductive  eloquence 
of  Mirabeau,  nor  the  paternal  firmness  o  f  Bail- 
ly ;  neither  the  grand  vehemence  of  Danton,  nor 
the  easy  loquacity  of  Hebert;  if  he  labored  for 
the  people,  it  must  be  silently,  and  without 
rendering  an  account  to  the  people. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  confusion  of 
costume  and  language,  he  preserved  his  pol- 
ished forms  of  spee jh  and  his  elegant  style  of 
dress;  *  indeed,  the  more  others  strove  to  level 
themselves  with  the  crowd,  the  more  he  ap- 
peared to  rise  above  it;  and  it  was  evident, 
even  at  the  first  glance,  that  this  singular  mau 
must  be  with  the  multitude  either  an  idol  or  a 
victim ;  he  became  both. 

On  arriving  at  this  house,  they  ascended  a 
narrow  staircase  to  the  third  floor,  where  Rob- 
espiei're  opened  a  door,  and  they  entered  an 
apartment,  the  only  furniture  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a  bust  of  Rousseau,  a  table  on  which 
lay  the  Contract  Social  et  Civile,  a  cheffonier, 
and  a  few  chairs. 

The  most  scrupulous  neatness  reigned 
throughout. 

Robespierre  saw  the  effect  which  this  ex- 
treme simplicity  produced  upon  Marceau. 

"  This  is  Caesars  palace,"  he  said  with  a 
smile,  "  what  request  have  you  to  make  to  the 
Dictator  ? " 

' '  The  pardon  of  my  wife,  whom  Carrier  has 
condemned  to  death." 

"  Your  wife  condemned  to  death  by  Carrier  1 

»The  elegance  of  Robespierre's  dress  is  so 
well  known  as  to  have  become  almost  proverbi- 
al. On  the  20th  Prairial,the  fete  of  the  Su- 
preme Bemg .  of  whom  be  was  the  pontif  or  vice- 
regent,  he  was  attired  in  a  light  blue  coat,  a 
white  etiibroidered  nm.slin  waistcoat  over  one 
of  rose  colored  silk:  black  satin  breeches,  white 
silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  silver  buckles, 
completed  his  costume.  It  was  in  the  same 
dress  that  he  mounted  the  scaffold. 
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wife  of  Marceau,  the  Republican  of  an- 
dient  days,  the  Spartan  soldier  !   Why,  what 
is' Carrier  doing  at  Nantes  ?  " 
"  He  is  acting  atrociously." 

**  And  thte  is  the  way  I  shall  always  be  liable 
to  be  compromised,"  he  esclaimed  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  for  suppressed  rage  had  usually  the  ef- 
fect of  changing  his  voice;  "  wherever  my 
eye  cannot  see,  nor  my  hand  reach  to  prevent 
unnecessary  carnage  ! " 

Then,  Kobespierre,  you  will  grant  my 
wife's  pardon  ?  " 

Robespierre  took  a  sheet  of  paper. 

"  What  was  her  name  Lefore  she  was  mar- 
ried ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  her 
identtty." 

"  Her  name  was  Blanche  de  Beaulieu." 

The  pen  which  he  was  holding  fell  from 
Robespierre's  hand. 

"  The  daugheer  of  the  Marquis  de  Beaulieu, 
the  chief  of  the  rebels  ? " 

*' Her  name  was  Blanche  de  Beaulieu,  and 
she  is  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Beau- 
lieu." 

"And  how  did  she  became  your  wife  ?  " 
Marceau  told  him  all. 

*' Young  fool  I  young  madman!'!  he  ex- 
claimed. 

**  I  do  not  ask  either  for  advice  or  for  abuse. 
I  ask  you  only  to  pardon  her — is  it  granted  ?  " 

"  Marceau,  will  not  family  ties,  will  not 
family  affection,  ever  tempt  you  to  betray  the 
Republic?" 

"  Never  ! " 

"  You  swear  this  ?" 

"  tJpon  my  honor  1  " 

Robespierre  took  up  the  pen  and  signed  his 
name. 

"  Marceau,"  he  said,  *'  you  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  preserve  your  name  unsul- 
lied in  the  eyes  of  all  men ;  I  have  long  heard 
of  you  and  desired  to  see  you." 

My  name,  Marceau,  has  been  much  calum- 
niated, in  your  ears,  and  yet  you  are  one  of 
the  few  men  by  whom  I  desire  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated and  understood;  for  it  is  impossible 
that  I  can  value  the  opinion  of  those  whom  I 
do  not  esteem.  Listen  to  me,  then.  In  the 
histery  of  the  French  people  there  will  be  three 
men  who  will  be  represented  by  three  figures — 
'91,  '92,  93. 

"  If  the  Supreme  Being  will  give  me  time  to 
finish  my  undertaking,  my  name  shall  rise 
above  their  names,  for  I  shall  have  accom- 
plished more  for  France  than  Lycurgus  did 
foi  Greece,  Numa  for  Rome,  or  Washington 
for  America:  they  had  but  a  newly-born  state 
of  society  to  organize,  but  I— I  have  a  ruined, 
debilitated  system  to  regenerate — as  it  were,  to 
reorganize.  If  I  fafll  before  my  time,  having 
only  accomplished  a  moiety  of  that  which  I 
had  to  do,  my  name  will  be  branded  with  the 
bloody  stain  which  the  other  would  have  ef- 
faced. The  revolution  will  fall  with  me,  and 
both  will  be  calumniated.  I  desire,  whatever 
may  happen,  that  there  may  be  some  men 
who  will  preserve  my  name  in  their  hearts  as 
pure  and  bright  as  the  flame  in  the  lamp  of 
the  tabernacle;  you  are  one  of  those  men. 
gereisyour  wife's  pardonj  and  now,  if  you 


will,  you  can  leave  me  without  even  giving 
I  me  your  hand." 

Marceau  took  his  hand  and  wrung  it:  he 
tried  to  speak,  but  tears  choked  his  utterance. 

Marceau  rapidly  descended  the  stairs ;  just 
as  he  was  going  out,  he  met  General  Dumas, 
who  was  about  to  enter. 

"  I  have  obtained  her  pardon  I "  he  ci  ied, 
holding  up  the  paper  and  wringing  his  hand. 
"  Blanche  is  saved  !" 

"  Congratulate  me  also,"  replied  his  friend; 
"  I  have  just  been  named  General-in-Chief  to 
the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  am  come  to  offer 
my  thanks  to  Robespierre." 

They  embraced  each  other  with  delight  and 
parted. 

Marceau  hurried  into  the  street,  ran  to  the 
Place  du  Palais  Egalite,  where  the  carriage 
and  horses  were  to  await  him,  ready  to  con- 
vey him  back  with  the  same  speed  with  which 
they  had  brought  him. 

•  Of  what  a  terrible  weight  his  heart  was  now 
relieved  !  What  joy,  what  haj)piness  awaited 
him  !  What  a  brilliant  dawn  after  a  night  of 
so  much  sorrow  I 

His  imagination  revelled  in  the  future;  he 
pictured  to  himself  the  moment  when,  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  her  cell,  he  should  cry  to 
his  wife:  "  Blanche  !  I  have  saved  thee  1 
Come,  my  Blanche,  and  thy  love  and  thy  de- 
votion shall  repay  me  for  the  life  I  have  re- 
stored to  thee  I  " 

And  then,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  dreams 
of  future  happiness  and  felicity,a  vague  shad- 
ow, a  forebo  ding  of  evil,  would  steal  across 
his  heart;  and,  leaning  forward,  he  would 
urge  on  the  postillions,  by  every  means  in  his 
power;  promise  them  gold,  and,  with  desper- 
ate prodigality,  promise  them  more  and  more, 
until  the  burning  wheels  scorch  the  ground, 
and  the  horses  fly  like  the  wind;  yet  he 
scarcely  felt  that  he  advanced  1 

Relays  were  in  readiness  for  them  afc  every 
stage:  nothing  retarded  his  progress;  all  ap- 
peared to  partake  of  the  agitation  which  tor- 
tured him. 

In  a  few  hours  he  had  left  Versailles,  Char- 
tres,  le  Mans,  la  Fleche  behind  him;  now  he 
could  just  perceive  Angers  in  the  distance, 
when  a  sudden  shock  hurled  him  to  the  ground ; 
the  carriage  overset,  was  broken  to  pieces;  he 
rose,  bruised  and  bleeding,  cut  the  traces  of 
one  of  the  horses  with  his  sabre,  leaped  into 
the  saddle,  and  galloped  to  the  nearest  post 
town,  where,  taking  a  fleet  horse,  he  continued 
his  journey  with  even  greater  rapidity  than 
before. 

At  length  he  has  gained  Angers,  left  In- 
grande  on  his  right,  and  Varades  and  Accenis; 
his  horse  is  covered  with  blood  and  foam. 

Now  he  sees  St.  Donatien — and  now  Nantes! 
Nantes !  which  contains  all  that  is  most  prec- 
ious to  him;  his  very  life— his  future — his  all !" 

A  few  moments  yet  and  he  will  be  in  the 
city — even  now  he  passes  through  its  gates; 
his  horse  falls  dead  at  the  door  Bouffays. 
What  does  it  matter  ?  he  has  arrived  ! 
"  Blanche  !  Blanche!" 

"  Two  carts  have  left  the  prison,"  replies  the 
porter;  *'  she  is  in  the  first." 

Marceau  flies  on  foot  through  the  thronging 
crowd,  ^ 
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Onward!  onward  !  toward  the  great  square; 
he  overtakes  the  last  of  the  two  carts — one  of 
the  prisoners  recognizes  hi  in: 

bave  her,  save  her,  General  !  I  attempted 
to  do  so,  but  failed,  and  see,  I  am  taken  too. 
'  Long  live  the  king,  and  suocess  to  the  good 
cause  !'  " 

It  was  Tinguy. 

"  Yes,  yes— I  will." 

And  Marceau  strove  to  force  his  way 
through  the  crowd;  it  closed  round  him, 
trampling  on  him,  pressing  him  almost  to 
death,  he  yielded  at  length  to  its  superior  force, 
and  was  borne  along  with  it  into  the  great 
square;  he  arrived  in  front  of   the  scaf- 


fold, and  waving  the  paper  above  his  head, 
cried : 
"  Pardon!  pardon  !  " 

At  that  moment,  the  executioner,  seizing  the 
head  of  a  young  girl  by  its  long  hair,  held  up 
the  hideous  trophy  to  the  people. 

The  crowd,  horror-stricken,  turned  away 
pale  and  appalled,  for  a  stream  of  blood  seemed 
flowing  from  its  lips! 

Suddenly,  from  amidst  the  silent  crowd, 
there  arose  a  fearful  cry — a  cry  which  seemed 
the  concentration  of  all  human  anguish ;  Mar- 
ceau had  recognized  between  the  teeth  of  that 
fair  head,  the  redstone  which  he  had  given  to 
the  young  Vendean. 


OLD  RUDDERFORD  HALL. 

BY  MISS  M.  E.  BRADDON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Old  Rudderford  Hall  lay  back  from  the 
high-road,  buried  in  trees,  and  all  the  traveler 
saw  of  it  was  a  glimpse  of  mellow  red  brick 
chimney,  or  an  angle  of  the  steep  tiled  roof, 
above  oaks  and  elms  that  had  been  growing 
ever  since  the  Norman  conquest,  when  all 
about  the  trim  little  on t-of-the- world  village 
of  Rudderford  was  forest  land. 

New  Rudderford  Hall  fronted  the  turnpike- 
road,  resplendent  with  three  rows  of  shining 
plate  glass  windows,  a  brilliant  stuccoed  front, 
a  conservatory  with  a  glass  dome  flashing  in 
the  summer  sun,  a  prim  lawn  embellished 
with  geometrical  flower  beds,  all  ablaze  with 
scarlet  and  yellow,  and  two  pair  of  brand-new 
Birmingham  iron  gates,  of  florid  design,  sur- 
mounted by  two  pair  of  lamps.  New  Rudder- 
ford Hall  looked  what  it  was— the  abode  of 
commercial  wealth.  New  Rudderford  Hall 
gave  dinner-piarties,  a  ball  once  a  year,  hunt- 
ing breakfasts  in  the  late  autumn,  private 
theatricals  at  Christmas.  New  Rudderford 
Hall  had  three  rosy  daughters  and  one  stal- 
wart, hard-riding  son,  the  apple  of  its  eye. 

Old  Rudderford  Hall  rarely  opened  its  rusty 
gates  or  unlocked  its  creaking  doors.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  legend  that  no  stranger  had 
broken  bread  there  for  a  century;  yet  there 
was  a  counter-story  current  to  the  effect  that 
the  master  of  Old  Rudderford  Hall  could,  when 
he  chose,  open  a  bottle  of  rare  old  wine  for  a 
visitor— Madeira  that  had  voyaged  three  times 
to  and  fro  the  East  Indies,  sirupy  Malmsey, 
golden-tinted  Tokay,  oily  Coustantia  with  a 
faint  bitter  twang.  Old  Rudderford  Hall  had 
one  only  child,  a  daughter,  fair  to  see,  who 


rode  an  ancient  purblind  palfrey  about  the 
shady  lanes  round  Rudderford,  and  was  met 
sometimes  in  the  dwellin«i:  of  the  poor,  but 
never  in  thafc  exalted  sphere  which  Rudder- 
ford called  "  society."  Old  Rudderford  Hall 
rejoiced  in  that  patrician  appendage — a  family 
ghost. 

The  story  went  that  a  Champion  of  the  dayo 
of  the  Stuarts  had  slain  his  wife  in  some  fit  of 
jealous  fury,  and  that  the  poor  lady's  restless 
spirit — the  legend  hinted  at  her  guilt — haunted 
the  long  dark  passages  and  dismal  chambers  of 
the  old  house.  It  was  not  very  clear  that  any 
one  had  ever  seen  her,  but  she  was  firmly  be- 
lieved in,  nevertheless,  and  plenty  of  people 
were  able  to  give  a  grasphic  description  of  her 
— a  tall,  graceful  lady,  dressed  in  white,  with 
flowing  auburn  hair  falling  over  her  neck  and 
shoulders. 

The  present  owner  of  the  Hall  was  Anthony 
Champion,  and  the  estate  had  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Champion  ever  since  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who,  in  the  distribution  of 
church  property,  had  rewarded  his  liege  ser- 
vant, Thomas  Champion,  gentleman,  for  div- 
ers services  not  set  down  in  the  title-deeds  of 
the  estate,  with  the  copyhold  of  Rudderford 
Chase  and  Rudderford  Grange,  previously 
held  by  a  monkish  fraternity  settled  in  the 
neighborhood. 

There  were  portions  of  the  old  Gfange  still 
standing — massive  stone  walls  pierced  with 
narrow  arched  windows,  a  winding  staircase, 
and  low  oak  door,  iron-bound  and  studded 
with  huge  nails;  but  these  stone  buildings  now 
served  only  as  offices,  and  the  Hall  proper  had 
been  built  by  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Cham- 
pion, with  much  splendor  and  lavish  expendi- 
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ture,iii  an  age  when  architectural  extravagance 
had  been  made  fashionable  by  the  magnifi- 
cent Wolsey.  The  house  was  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in  En- 
gland, but  had  been  sorely  neglected  for  the  last 
century.  Wherever  decay  could  arise  it  had 
arisen,  and  a  settled  gloom  had  fallen  upon 
the  mansion  and  its  surroundings.  Only  in 
the  flower  garden  was  there  any  glimpse  of 
neatness  or  brightness,  and  that  was  due  to 
the  care  of  Christabel  Champion,  who  loved 
the  old  flower  beds,  the  grassy  walks,  and  an- 
cient roses,  and  who  not  only  superintended 
the  labors  of  a  great  hulking  lad  of  seventeen, 
sole  gardener  at  the  Hall,  but  worked  hard 
herself  into  the  bargai;j. 

Within  the  gloom  was  almost  oppressive. 
Anthony  Champion  was  a  man  who  lived 
among  his  hooks,  and  dreamed  away  his  days 
over  mouldy  old  folios  and  rare  editions  col- 
lected by  his  father,  when  the  Champion  purse 
was  deeper  tban  it  was  nowadays.  He  lived 
almost  wholly  in  his  library,  only  emerging  at 
seven  in  the  evening  to  share  his  daughter's 
frugal  dinner,  and  to  doze  or  muse  for  an  hour 
or  so  afterward  iu  the  long  saloon.  There 
was  some  little  show  of  state  and  ceremony 
kept  up  at  the  Hall,  though  there  were  only 
three  servants  in  a  house  where  their  had  once 
been  forty— an  ancient  butler  and  housekeep- 
er, man  and  wife,  and  a  buxom  country  girl, 
who  did  all  the  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  at- 
tended to  a  small  dairy,  and  waited  upon 
Christabel. 

The  master  of  Old  RudJerford  Hall  was  as 
poor  as  Job  in  his  day  of  affliction;  or  at  least 
so  ran  the  common  rumor,  amply  sustained 
by  the  mode  and  manner  of  his  existence.  A 
hundred  years  ago  there  had  been  revelry  and 
splendor  at  the  grand  old  house,  but  at  that 
time  a  great  misfortune  befell  its  master  in 
the  untimely  death  of  his  eldest  son,  killed  in 
a  duel;  and  the  bereaved  father  shut  up  the 
house,^  and  went  to  France,  where  he  lived  a 
wild  life,  and  squandered  a  noble  fortune  at 
the  profligate  court  of  Louis  the  Well-beloved. 
He  died  in  Paris  a  year  or  so  before  the  revo- 
lution, which  was  to  regenerate  mankind,  ar- 
rived at  that  stage  in  which  it  began  to  im- 
prove them  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  prob- 
ably by  his  timely  decease  escaped  a  ruder 
exit  via  the  guillotine.  His  estate,  much  im- 
poverished, descended  to  a  nephew,  a  studioui 
young  man,  lame  and  of  feeble  health,  who 
married  a  girl  of  humble  birth,  lived  the  life 
of  a  recluse  in  the  neglected  house,  and  be- 
came the  father  of  Anthony  Champion,  the 
present  master  of  the  old  Hall. 

It  is  possible  that  when  young  Anthony  in- 
herited the  estate,  shrunk  and  burdened  as  it 
was,  he  might  have  made  some  effort  to  bright- 
en and  improve  things,  if  fortune  had  favored 
him  ever  so  little.  But  again  did  affliction  fall 
heavily  ■  upon  the  old  house.  He  married  a 
woman  he  adored,  a  fair  young  girl  of  high 
family  but  m  fortune,  and  brought  her  home 
to  the  Hall,  full  of  all  manner  of  schemes  for 
the  future.  For  a  little  more  than  a  year  he 
lived  a  life  of  supreme  domestic  happiness, 
and  then — two  months  after  the  birth  of  a 
baby  girl — he  saw  an  unusual  flush  upon  his 
young  wife's  cheek  one  day,  and  the  next  be-  ' 


held  her  stricken  with  typhus  fever.  In  a 
week  all  was  over,  and  he  stood  alone  by  his 
dreary  hearth,  like  a  strong  man  turned  to 
stone.  It  was  long  before  the  caresses  of  bis 
child  could  bring  the  faintest  shadow  of  a 
smile  to  his  haggard  face.  He  seemed  to  grow 
an  old  man  all  at  once.  Unlike  his  ancestor, 
he  did  not  turn  his  back  upon  the  scene  of  his 
suffering;  he  only  entombed  himself  there, 
buried  alive  among  his  books.  He  had  in- 
herited his  father's  studious  habits;  and  after 
a  weary  year,  in  which  he  sat  alone  day  after 
day,  helpless,  hopeless,  blankly  staring  at  the 
wall  before  him,  and  brooding  over  his  mis- 
ery, he  grew  to  find  some  cold  comfort  in  re- 
condite studies  of  so  close  and  severe  a  kind 
that  the  more  credulous  among  his  neighbors 
talked  of  him  darkly  as  of  something  not 
quite  canny. 

Foj  such  a  man  society  could  have  no  charm. 
Had  he  possessed  the  wealth  of  all  the  Roths- 
childs, he  would  have  lived  very  much  as  he 
did  live.  A  retinue  of  servants  might  have 
eaten  and  drunk  at  his  expense,  a  vast  amount 
of  splendid  upholstery  might  have  been  created 
at  his  cost;  but  his  individual  expenditure 
would  have  been  no  greater,  his  manner  of 
existence  no  more  cheerful.  He  lived  alone 
by  choice;  and  so  utterly  narrowed  had  his 
mind  become  by  constant  brooding  on  one 
vain  regret,  as  to  make  him  half  unconscious 
that  this  hermit  life  was  scarcely  the  best 
and  brightest  for  a  girl  of  eighteen.  The 
motherless  baby  whose  plaintive  cries  had 
rent  his  heart  years  ago  had  blossomed  into  a 
lovely  girl,  painfully  like  his  lost  wife.  Long 
and  dreary  as  his  days  and  nights  had  seemed 
to  him  ever  since  that  loss,  he  had  been  scarce- 
ly conscious  of  the  actual  progress  of  time. 
The  lapse  might  be  five  years  or  fifty.  It 
was  a  surprise  to  him  to  see  his  daughter 
grown  to  womanhood.  He  woke  up  from  a 
long  sleep,  as  it  were,  and  looked  at  her  with 
vague  wonder.  Seven  or  eight  years  before 
he  had  made  a  friendly  arrangement  with  the 
rector's  wife,  by  which  Christabel  was  to 
share  the  studies  of  the  four  giids  at  the  rec- 
tory, under  an  admirable  governess;  and  by 
virtue  of  this  arrangement  his  daughter's 
education  had  cost  him  very  little  money  and 
no  trouble. 

He  loved  her  fondly,  and  yet  had  given  her 
little  of  his  confidence.  Rarely  did  he  see  the 
fair  young  face  looking  up  at  him  without  a 
faint  pang,  which  was  like  the  memory  of  an 
acute  agony  rather  than  actual  present  pain. 
She  was  so  like  her  mother !  He  fancied  some- 
times how  fair  a  picture  those  two  faces  would 
have  made  side  by  side — one  develojjed  and 
matronly,  the  other  in  all  the  bloom  of  girl- 
hood. 

She  had  her  little  circle  of  friends — a  very 
small  one.  The  only  house  she  -sjisited  \«^as  the 
rectory,  and  there  she  came  and  went  like  a 
daughter  of  the  house.  There  she  had  met  the 
New  Rudderford  Hall  people— Frank  Green- 
wood and  his  three  sisters,  who  fell  in  love 
with  her-  -the  sisters,  that  is  to  say — at  first 
sight.  Frank  said  veiy  little  about  her.  She 
declined  all  invitations  for  parties,  however — 
indeed  she  had  none  of  the  finery  recjuired  for 
such  occasions— but  consented  to  join  them 
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now  and  then  on  the  croquet  lawn  and  share 
their  afternoon  tea. 


CHAPTER  II. 

New  Rtjdderford  Hall,  was  built  upon  a 
part  of  the  land  which  King  Henry  bestowed 
upon  his  liege  Thomas  Champion,  and  this  fact 
was  resented  by  Anthony  as  a  personal  offense 
against  him  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Greenwood. 
If  he  had  been  a  visitmg  man  even,  nothing 
could  have  induced  him  to  break  bi-ead  with 
the  master  of  the  new  Hall,  and  he  always 
heard  of  his  daughter's  intimacy  with  "  those 
Greenwood  girls"  with  displeasure. 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  induces  you  to  culti- 
vate such  people,  Christabel,"he  said,  fretfully, 
as  they  were  sitting  together  in  the  summer 
dusk  after  dinner  one  evening  in  the  long 
saloon— a  melancholy  room  which  would  have 
accommodated  an  assembly  of  fifty,  and 
seemed  very  dreary,  in  its  faded  splendor, 
occiipied  only  by  the  father  and  daughter. 

"  I  never  have   cultivated    them,  papa. 
You  know  hew  many  invitations  they  have 
sent  me,  and  I  have  declined  them  all.  " 
You  have  been  to  their  house." 

"  Yes,  to  play  croquet  now  and  then;  never 
to  nny  of  their  parties." 

I  suppose  t bat  is  a  deprivation,"  S6,id  Mr. 
Champion,  with  a  sigh.  *'  1  dare  say  there 
are  people  who  would  call  me  a  cruel  father, 
and  the  ii?e  you  lead  in  this  old  house  an  un- 
natural ono." 

Pray,  pray  don't  say  that,  my  dear  fa- 
ther,'" cried  the  girl,earnestly,  coming  over  to 
his  chair  by  the  open  window,  and  laying  her 
hand  caressingly  upon  his  shoulder.  "You 
know  that  I  am  quite  content  to  be  with  you; 
there  is  no  higher  happiness  I  could  desire 
than  that.  If  our  lives  are  a  little  dull  some- 
time'?, and  one  is"  subject  to  an  occasional  at- 
tack of  low  spirits,  never  mind;  there  are  other 
times  when  life  seems  all  sunshine,  and  the 
garden  and  the  dear  old  house  enchanted,  like 
the  fairy  palace  in  'Beauty  and  the  Beast.' 
Why,  after  all,  my  life  is  quite  as  gay  as 
Beauty's  was.  As  long  as  you  like  to  live 
alone,  papa,  1  will  be  content  with  our  soli- 
tude: though  I  confess  it  would  make  me 
happy  to  see  you  go  more  into  the  world." 

The  world,  in  Christabel's  ideas,  meant 
Rudderford  and  half  a  dozen  houses  within 
half  a  dozen  miles  of  Rudderford.  Perhaps 
the  world  of  which  she  was  thinking  just  at 
this  moment  meant  even  something  less  than 
that— an  occasional  dinner-party  at  Samuel 
Greenwood's  smart  stuccoed  mansion. 

"  That  is  a  sight  you  will  never  see,  my 
dear, "  answered  her  father,  drearily.  ' '  I  shut 
my  door  upon  the  world  when  I  came  home 
from  your  mother's  funeral — home  I  and  she 
was  no  longer  there!  No,  Christabel;  the 
world  and  I  have  parted  company  too  long 
for  any  sympathy  to  be  possible  between  us. 
A  man  coming  out  into  the  clamor  and  con- 
fusion of  Paris  after  five-and-twenty  years  in 
one  of  the  under-ground  cells  of  the  Bastile 
could  not  feel  himself  more  a  stranger  than  I 
should  if  1  were  to  go  into  the  world  now. 
JBut  I  am  not  going  to  keep  you  buried  alive 


forever.  You  have  blossomed  into  a  woman 
all  at  once,  and  taken  me  by  surprise.  I  want 
a  little  time  to  think  about  it,  and  then  I  shall 
foi'm  some  plan  for  giving  you  a  brighter 
life." 

"  I  don't  wish  for  any  change,  papa;  I  would 
not  leave  you.  If  yoa  have  any  plan  for  send- 
ing me  away,  pray  abandon  it.  Not  all  the 
pleasui-es  in  the  world  would  make  up  to  me 
for  leaving  you.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  quite 
happy  1 1  have  my  poor  people  to  visit,  and— 
and— a  few  friends"— she  hesitated,  with  a  sud- 
den blush,  remembering  that  those  obnoxious 
Greenwoods  were  among  the  few and  my 
dear  old  horse,  Gilpin." 

Mr.  Champion  smiled  at  the  mention  of 
this  last  item. 

"  Gilpin  is  scarcely  a  steed  for  a  young  lady 
to  boast  of ,"  said  he.  "  I  suppose  the  world 
thinks  that  I  can  give  you  no  better  mount 
than  old  Gilpin;  that  I  live  the  life  I  do  from 
poverty  as  much  as  for  any  other  reason." 

"  People  may  think  so,  papa;  what  does  it 
matter  ? " 

"  Nothing,  child;  but  for  once  the  world  is 
out  in  its  reckoning.  lam  not  a  poor  man. 
The  estate  was  heavily  burdened  when  I  suc- 
ceeded to  it,  but  money  has  accumulated 
rapidly  in  the^life  I  have  led,  and  I  have  paid 
off  every  thing — have  saved  money  too.  If  I 
could  have  only  bought  back  the  land  upon 
which  the  new  Hall  stands,  and  pulled  down 
that  vulgar  cockney  house,  I  should  think  my 
money  worth  something ;  but  that's  out  of  the 
question.  Samuel  Greenwood  is  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  county,  and  would  dearly 
like  to  buy  me  out  of  this  place.  However, 
don't  let's  talk  of  him;  the  subject  always 
puts  me  out  of  temper.  When  the  time  comes 
for  your  marrying,  Christabel,  you  will  not  be 
a  penniless  bride." 

"  I  hope,  if  ever  I  do  marry,  papa,  it  will  be 
some  one  who  won't  care  whether  1  hare  anj 
money  or  not." 

"Of  course;  that  a  girl's  notion.  But  peo- 
ple do  care.  I  don't  want  you  to  marry  a 
pauper,  who,  having  nothing  to  bestow,  would 
be  content  to  take  you  with  nothing.  The  age 
has  grown  commercial,  my  dear;  the  more 
money  a  man  has,  the  more  he  expects  with 
his  wife.  And  when  yon  go  into  society  by 
and  by,  as  I  intend  you  shall  do,  you  shall  ap- 
pear as  becomes  a  gentleman's  daughter;  and 
when  you  marry,  you  shall  have  such  jewels 
as  not  one  woman  in  a  hundred  can  show." 

"  Jewels,  papa !"  cried  Christabel,  opening 
her  blue  eyes  to  their  widest  extent—"  jewels  I " 
Except  a  white  carnelian  necklace,  and  a 
gold  heart-shaped  locket  containing  her  moth- 
er's hair,  the  girl  had  never  possessed  a  trinket 
ia  her  life. 

"  Yes,  child,  jewels.  Stay  here  a  minute, 
and  I'll  show  you  something." 

There  was  a  door  at  cue  end  of  the  saloon 
opening  into  the  library,  that  darksome  den 
in  which  Anthony  Champion  spent  his  days, 
and  which  was  rarely  invaded  by  the  foot  of 
the  industrious  house-maid.  A  dingy  old 
room,  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  dingy 
books— books  in  piles  on  the  floor,  books  on 
the  mantel-piece,  books  heaped  up  on  the  three 
broad  oak  window  seats,  books  every  where — 
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and  between  the  windows  two  huge  carved 
oak  muniment  chests. 

Anthony  left  his  daughter  in  the  saloon  and 
went  into  the  library.  He  unlocked  one  of 
these  muniment  chests,  and  took  out  a  battered 
old  leather-covered  box,  which  had  once  been 
crimson.  This  he  brought  to  Christabel. 
There  was  just  light  enough  for  her  to  see 
some  faded  gilt  lettering  at  the  top,  the  ini- 
tials" C.C." 

' '  Was  that  my  mother's  ? "  she  asked,  scruti- 
nizing those  two  letters  with  interest. 

"No.  This  jewel-case  belonged  to  your 
great-aunt,  Caroline  Champion,  the  mother  of 
that  unhappy  lad  who  lost  his  life  in  a  drunk- 
en brawl  which  ended  in  bloodshed,  Whtn 
Angus  Champion  turned  his  back  upon  Rud- 
derford,  he  left  this  box  behind  him — forgot 
its  existence,  perhaps;  who  knows  ?  His  wife 
had  been  dead  nine  years.  At  any  rate, 
although  he  spent  almost  every  thing  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on,  the  jewels  remained  in  an 
iron  safe  in  the  steward's  room,  among  old 
leases  and  useless  parchments,  and  there  my 
father  found  them  when  he  inherited  the  prop 
erty.  As  they  had  escaped  so  long,  he  did 
not  care  to  sell  them.  '  My  son's  wife  shall 
wear  them,'  he  said.  But  your  mother  never 
lived  to  wear  them,  Christabel.  We  used  to 
talk  merrily  enough  of  the  day  when  she 
should  bepresented  at  court  in  a  blaze  of  dia- 
monds, xetshe  wore  no  ornaments  but  tbe 
roses  we  put  in  her  coffin."  He  stopped  for  a 
few  moments:  that  memory  never  came  to 
him  without  the  f anailiar  pang.  "  And  now  I 
am  going  to  dazzle  your  eyes,"  he  said,  putting 
aside  the  bitter  thought  with  an  effort.  There 
are  loves  that  do  verily  last  a  lifetime,  and  his 
was  one  of  those. 

He  unlocked  the  jewel-case,  and  lifted  the 
lid.  Christabel  gav3  a  great  cry  of  raptuie. 
There  was  a  tray  of  diamonds — necklace,  brace- 
lets, brooch,  ear-rings,  set  in  silver,  in  a  solid, 
simple  style.  The  stones  were  large  and  brill- 
iant, perfect  in  color,  of  a  greater  value  than 
Anthony  Champion  imagined,  though  he 
deemed  tfiem  worth  a  round  sum. 

He  raised  the  upper  tray,  and  revealed  a 
lower  one,  full  of  sapphires  in  a  quaint  filigree 
gold  setting;  then  he  showed  his  daughter 
another  tray  containing  a  necklace  and  ear- 
rings of  amethyst  and  pearls,  which  Christabel 
declared  were  more  beautiful  than  the  dia- 
monds; and  then  the  bottom  of  the  box,  in 
which  there  were  only  odds  and  ends — antique 
rings,  an  apostle-spoon,  a  smelling-bottle,  a 
couple  of  thimbles,  a  fruit-knife,  a  locket,  a 
brooch  or  two,  and  so  on.  But  these  inter- 
ested Christabel  almost  more  than  the  pre- 
cious stones,  and  she  sat  looking  them  over,  en- 
tranced, with  the  three  jewel-trays  spread  out 
upon  the  table. 

"  Harkl "  said  her  father,  suddenly.  "  What 
was  that  ? " 

"What,  papa?" 

"That  noise  outside;  it  sounded  like  a  step 
upon  the  gravel.  Look  out,  Christabel,  and 
see  if  there  is  any  one." 

Miss  Champion  stepped  out  of  the  long  win- 
dow. There  was  a  wide  gravel- walk  before 
the  saloon  windows,  somewhat  weedy  and 
moss-grown,  an4  beyond  that  a  shrubbery, 


where  the  young  firs  and  shrubs  grew  thick 
and  tall — a  shrubbery  in  which  a  dozen  men 
might  have  hidden  securely  enough. 

There  was  no  one  to  be  seen.  The  girl 
glanced  up  and  down  the  weedy  walk,  very 
desolate-looking  in  the  summer  twilight,  and 
peered  into  the  shrubbery,  parting  the  thick 
laurels  here  and  there,  but  without  result. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  heard  a  footstep,  papa  ?" 
she  asked,  rather  incredulously,  as  she  came 
back  to  the  room. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  ChampioM— who  had  been 
hastily  replacing  the,  jewel-trays  whUe  his 
daughter  was  looking  about — "  I  am  sure. 
And  there  was  something  more  than  a  foot- 
step: I  saw  a  shadow  fall  acrossjthe  window." 
"  The  shadow  of  a  tree,  perhaps,  papa." 
"  There  is  no  tree  that  can  cast  a  shadow  on 
this  window.  It  was  gone  in  a  moment. 
There  has  been  some  one  watching  us,  Chris- 
tabel." 

"  A  tramp,  perhaps,  papa,"  said  Miss  Cham- 
pion, coolly. 

The  approaches  to  Old  Rudderf  ord  Hall  were 
ill  guarded — guarded  not  at  all,  in  fact.  The 
gates  were  never  locked,  and  for  those  in- 
truders who  might  find  the  legitimate  mode 
of  entrance  inconvenient  there  were  numerous 
gaps  in  the  fence  through  which  they  might 
roam  into  the  park  at  will. 

Plenty  of  tramps,  therefore,  came  to  the  old 
Hall,  and  were  wont  to  depart  protesting 
against  the  inhospitaJity  of  the  back-door  and 
kitchen  department  in  general.  There  were 
no  beer-drinkirg  grooms  to  wheedle  out  of  a 
friendly  pint;  no  gossiping  scullery  maids  to 
give  them  bread  and  cheese  or  broken  victuals 
— the  bone  of  a  leg  of  mutton  and  half  a  loaf 
of  bread,  or  the  carcasses  of  a  pair  of  fowls 
and  a  dish  of  cold  vegetables.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  heard  or  seen;  no  hen-roosts  to 
be  robbed,  for  the  poultry-yard  was  a  desert: 
only  closely  shut  doors  and  blank  iron-barred 
windows;  weeds  growing  between  the  flag- 
stones in  the  court,an  empty  dog-keanel,  a 
locked  dairy,  a  broken  pump,  which  would  not 
yield  the  wanderer  so  much  as  the  refresh- 
ment of  a  draught  of  spring  water. 

"A  tramp!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Champion, 
with  displeasure.  "  I'm  afraid  you  encourage 
such  vermin  by  your  indiscrimiuate  charities, 
Christabel." 

Christabel  looked  downward  with  a  faint  lit- 
tle sigh.  If  not  a  miser  in  theory,  Mr.  Cham- 
pion had  been  a  miser  in  practice ;  and  so  re- 
stricted was  her  pocket-money  that  those  in- 
discriminate charities  of  which  he  complained 
consisted  of  a  stray  sixpence  now  and  then  be- 
stowed, upon  some  foot-sore  vagrant,  whose 
piteous  tale  touched  the  tender  young  heart. 

"  A  tramp  1"  repeated  Mr.  Champion:  "a 
pleasant  thing  for  a  tramp  to  have  seen  those 
jewels  I  I'll  put  them  awa^  this  moment,  and 
do  you  look  out  again,  Christabel,  and  see  if 
you  can  discover  any  one  lurking  about;  and 
you  might  tell  David  to  keep  his  eyes  open." 

David  was  the  solitary  gardiner  and  out-of- 
door  man,  who  had  the  custody  of  grounds 
that  could  have  been  barely  kept  in  order  by 
six. 

Miss  Champion  stepped  out  into  the  garden 
again  under  a  darkening  gky,  aud  this  %iax^ 
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looked  more  closely  than  lief  ore,  making  a 
circuit  of  the  shrubbery  by  a  path  half  choked 
with  the  wild  growth  of  neglected  shrubs, 
going  round  into  the  old  Dutch  garden,  glauc- 
ing  even  into  the  kitchen-garden  beyond, 
where  she  found  David  staring  pensively  into 
a  broken  cucumber  frame. 

To  him  she  gave  her  father's  order,  which 
he  received  almost  contemptuously. 

"  Tramps,  miss!  Lor' a  mercy  they  don't 
do  any  harm.  There's  nothing  for  'em  to 
steal," 

Of  course  the  intruder,  whoever  he  might 
be,  must  have  had  ample  time  to  make  his 
escape  after  Mr.  Champion  first  took  alarm. 
David  prowled  slowly  through  the  gardens, 
stared  across  a  massive  holly  hedge  inco  the 
park,  saw  no  one,  and  wended  his  solitary  way 
to  the  house  to  report  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Christabel  met  Rosa  Greenwood  next 
morning  in  one  of  the  green  lanes  beyond  the 
village  when  she  was  returning  from  a  long 
ramble  on  Gilpin,  and  that  young  lady  told 
her  of  a  croquet  party  that  was  to  take  place 
at  New  Rudderford  Hall  that  evening,  and  to 
which  she  must  certainly  come. 

"  It's  not  the  least  bit  in  the  world  a  party, 
you  know,  dear,"  Miss  Greenwood  pleaded, 
patting  Gilpin's  iron  gray  shoulder;  "  quite  an 
impromptu  affair  got  up  for  Miss  Perkington, 
only  daughter  of  the  great  firm  of  Perkington 
&  Tanberrv,  cloth  manufacturers,  who  is 
staying  with  us.  Such  a  dear  girl !  not 
exactly  pretty,  but  so  interesting.  We  ail 
want  Frank  to  marry  her,  and  I  really  think 
she  likes  him .  But  there's  no  kno  wing ;  young 
men  are  so  peculiar."  ,  , 

Christabel  wore  a  straw  hat  with  a  blue  veil, 
and  under  the  blue  veil  the  roses  on  her  cheeks 
deepened  a  little  at  this  juncture. 

"  Now  you  must,  must,  must  come,  Christa- 
bel. I  won't  accept  a  refusal.  The  rectory 
.  girls  are  to  be  with  us.  We  are  to  dine  at  five, 
so  as  to  secure  a  long  evening,  and  begin  cro- 
quet at  six;  and  we  can  wind  up  with  a  waltz 
or  two  before  supper." 

Christabel's  eyes  quite  sparkled  at  the  idea 
of  a  waltz.  Dancing  was  a  dissipation  which 
seemed  to  her  inexperience  the  height  of  earth- 
ly felicity.  She  had  waltzed  all  by  herself  on 
the  lawn  many  a  summer  evening,  softly  sing- 
ing some  languorous  melody  of  D'Albert's  as 
she  danced.         ,  . 

"I  should  dearly  hke  to  come,  "she  said, 
thoughtfully,  "  but  I  don't  know  if  papa—" 

"  Papa!  bobh!"  exclaimed  Miss  Greeowood, 
who  was  somewhat  fast  and  irreverent  in  her 
notions  of  parental  authority.  "  I  should  like 
to  see  the  author  of  my  being  putting  a  spoke 
in  the  wheel  if  I  wanted  to  enjoy  myself.  As 
if  your  life  wasn't  dull  enough,  mewed  up  in 
that  dreary  old  Hall !  "  And  Miss  Greenwood 
made  a  wry  face,  which  expressed  her  supreme 
contempt  for  the  grand  old  Tudor  mansion,  as 
compared  with  the  smart  plate  glass  windowed 
habitation  which  sheltered  her  fair  self. 

"  I'll  ask  papa  if  1  may  come  at  eight,  "said 
Christabel.  He  dines  at  seven,  you  know, 
and  he  always  likes  to  have  me  with  him  at 


dinner.  I  couldn't  possibly  come  till  eight; 
but  the  evenings  are  so  long  now." 

"  It's  a  great  deal  too  late,"  replied  Rosa, 
flicking  a  fly  off  Gilpin's  nose.  "  However,  if 
you  must  stop  to  see  that  curious  old  pa  of 
yours  eat  his  dinner,  you  must.  But  remem- 
ber we  shall  expect  you  at  eight  sharp.  I'll 
send  Frank  to  meet  you  at  the  field  gate.  " 

"  Oh,  please  don't,  "cried  Christabel. 

"  But  I  please  shall.  He'll  meet  you  at  the 
gate  when  the  clock  strikes  eight." 

Miss  Champion  walked  her  horse  to  the  end 
of  the  lane,  Rosa  Greenwood  walking  by  her 
side,  telling  her  about  that  wonderful  young 
person,Miss  Victoria  Perkington,  who,  by  virt- 
ue of  her  position  as  the  only  daughter  of  Per- 
kington &  Tanberry,  had  an  allowance  which 
made  the  condition  of  the  rich  Misses  Green- 
wood seem  absolute  penury. 

"  You  should  seethe  dresses  she  has  brought 
with  her  for  a  ten  days'  visit !"  exclaimed  Rosa. 
'*  A  basket  as  big  as  a  house,  and  all  of  them 
from  a  Frenchwoman  in  Bruton  street. 
There's  a  corded  black  silk  trimmed  with 
white  lace — Valenciennes — three  inches  deeij  on 
all  the  flounces  and  puffings;  worth  a  foitpne: 
a  perfect  duck  of  a  dress!" 

Christabel  thought  of  her  jewels,  and  wished 
that  she  could  have  melted  just  a  few  {)f  those 
diamonds,  which  she  could  never  wear  till  she 
was  married ,  in  to  silk  dresses.  She  gave  a  little 
sigh,thinking  of  the  scantiness  of  her  wardrobe, 
and  how  very  poor  a  figure  she  must  needs 
seem  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Perkington,  and  rode 
slowly  home,  meditative,  and  not  altogether 
happy. 

"  I  dare  say  he  will  marry  her,  "  she  said  to 
herself.  "  It  is  just  as  papa  said  last  night. 
The  richer  people  are,  the  more  eager  they  are 
to  increase  their  wealth.  He  will  marry  her, 
no  doubt,  and  buy  some  great  estate  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  build  a  big  ugly  house; and 
I  shall  see  them  riding  by  on  their  thorough- 
bred horses,  and  laughing  at  poor  old  Gilpin." 

She  bent  over  her  horse's  neck  to  pat  hirn  at 
this  thought,  and  one  childish  tear  drooped 
upon  the  gray  mane.  She  was  not  much  more 
than  a  child,  andFrank  Greenwood  had  been 
very  tender  and  deferential  in  his  manner  to 
her  always.  It  gave  her  a  sharp  pain  to 
think  that  he  would  pass  quite  out  of  her  life, 
and  belong  to  Miss  Perkington. 

"  Would  you  object  to  ray  going  to  play 
croquet  at— at  the  new  Hall  this  evening, 
papa?"  the  girl  asked,  timidly,  daring  dinner. 

"  Object  ?  Well,  ray  dear,  you  know  I  de- 
test tliose  Greenwood  people" — it  is  doubtful  if 
he  had  seen  them  three  times  in  his  Hfe— "  but 
I  suppose  it  would  be  hard  upon  you  to  forbid 
your  enjoying  any  little  pleasure  they  may 
offer  you  in  a  quiet  way.  It  is  not  a  party,  of 
course  2" 

' '  Oh  no,  papa.  I  only  heard  of  it  from  Rosa 
when  I  was  out  this  morning." 

"Mind,  I  set  my  face  absolutely  against 
your  appearance  at  any  of  their  ostentatious 
parties.  I'll  not  have  my  daughter  paraded  at 
Samuel  Greenwood's  chariot  wheels.  But  a3 
far  as  a  ganie  of  croquet  goes,  i£  it  pleases  your 
I've  no  objection.  " 

"  Thanks,  dear  papa." 

"  When  are  you  going  ?  " 
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"  Directly  after  dinner 

*'  That  will  be  eight  o'clocl:.  I  shall  send 
David  for  you  at  half -past  nine." 

Only  an  hour  and  a  half  !  Would  there  be 
time  for  those  waltzes  on  the  lawn  "i  She  had 
danced  several  times  with  Frank  at  that 
hospitable  rectory,  and  knew  that  he  was  an 
agreeable  partner. 

"There  is  to  be  a  kind  of  supper,  I  believe, 
papa,"  she  faltered. 

"  A  kind  of  supper  ?  Say  ten,  then,  or  half 
past  at  the  latest." 

"  Thank  you,  papa  dear." 

*' Bless  my  heai't!  one  would  think  these 
people  were  the  most  congenial  acquaintance 
you  could  desire." 

"The  rectory  girls  are  to  be  there,  papa," 
Christabel  said,  demurely. 

"  Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  your  being  at- 
tached to  i/tem.  Run  away,  child,  and  dress 
yourself.    I  can  finish  ray  dinner  alone." 

Miss  Champion  kissed  her  father,  and 
tripped  away  to  make  her  brief  toilette; 
pleased,  and  yet  with  a  vague  pain  at  her 
heart — a  'pain  that  %vas  associated  with  the 
image  of  the  unknown  Miss  Perkiugton. 
Rosa  Greenwood  had  called  her  brother 
"peculiar"  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  imply  his 
indifference  to  the  great  heiress;  but  she  had 
not  said  the  marriage  was  at  all  unlikely;  and 
the  family  wished  it; and  Miss  Ferkington  was 
t/ie^-e ;  and  Frank  was  a  man  of  the  world — 
very  bright  and  clever  and  open-hearted,  but 
a  man  of  the  world  nevertheless. 

She  put  on  her  white  muslin  dress — a  dress 
three  summers  old,  which  had  been  lengthened 
artfully,  but  not  quite  imperceptibly,  to  suit 
her  increasing  height;  just  such  a  dress  as 
must  of  necessity  provoke  contempt  in  the 
mind  of  Miss  Perkiugton,  who,  of  course,  had 
never  in  her  life  worn  anything  lengthened  or 
"let  out."  She  tied  a  broad  blue  ribbon 
round  her  slim  white  throat,  with  the  gold 
heart-shaped  locket  hanging  to  it,  and  then 
looked  at  herself  in  the  glass  discontentedly. 
It  was  a  very  beautiful  picture  which  she  saw 
in  that  old  fashioned  cheval-glass — a  tall, 
slender,  white-robed  figure,  and  a  fair  young 
face  framed  in  luxuriant  auburn  hair;  but 
Christabel  only  saw  the  deficiencies  of  her 
costume,  and  turifed  away  from  the  glass  with 
a  sigb. 

Her  father  was  dozing  in  his  deep  arm-chair 
when  she  peeped  into  the  saloon  to  Did  him 
good-by;  so  she  went  lightly  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  away  through  the  gardens,  into  a 
meadow  where  a  solitary  cow  was  browsing 
in  the  still  evening  atmosphere,  and  on  to  that 
field  gate  of  which  Miss  Greenwood  had  spok- 
en; a  gate  that  divided  Samuel  Greenwood's 
territory  from  the  shrunken  lands  of  the 
Champions. 

Rudderford  church  clock  chimed  the  three- 
quarters  after  seven  as  Christabel  crossed  the 
meadow.  She  was  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Defore  the  appointed  time.  She  was  half  glad, 
half  sorry,  to  thmk  that  Frank  would  not  be 
there. 

He  was  there,  nevertheless — a  good-looking 
young  fellow,  with  long  legs,  sitting  on  the 
gate  in  a  contemplative  attitude,  thinking  so 
profoundly  that  he  looked  up  with  a  start  as 


the  light  footstep  came  close  to  him — a  start, 
and  something  like  a  blush. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  come  so  early! "  he 
said,  as  they  shook  hands,  and  he  held  the  little 
hand  an  extra  moment  or  so.  (It  was  just  the 
sort  of  meeting  in  which  a  young  man  would 
consider  himself  entitled  to  one  gentle  pressure 
before  he  released  a  pretty  girl's  hand.)  "  I 
strolled  over  here  ten  minutes  ago  to  have  a 
good  think.  I  don't  often  think:  it's  a  bad 
habit. " 

Christabel  laughed.  She  was  almost  always 
gay  in  his  presence;  he  seemed  to  brighten  her 
life  somehow  with  a  genial  influence. 

"You  must  have  been  obliged  to  think  at 
Oxford,"  she  said. 

Francis  Greenwood  had   taked  honors  at 
Oxford  a  year  or  so  before. 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,  One's  tutor 
does  that  sort  of  thing  for  one.  I  used  to  read 
with  a  man — a  duodecimo  edition  of  Porson 
in  his  way;  drank  like  a  fish,  and  knew  no  end 
of  Greek.  When  I  came  to  a  stifSsh  passage 
in  Aristotle,  I  used  to  throw  myself  back  in  a 
chair  and  light  my  cigar.  '  Just  help  yourself 
to  another  s.-and-b.,  and  be  good  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  proposition,  old  fellow;  1 
don't  seem  to  see  it,' I  used  to  say;  and  the 
dear  old  bloke  would  prose  away  for  half  an 
hour,  and  if  I  didn't  understand  it  after  that, 
1  threw  my  book  at  his  head  and  gave  it  up." 

"  Was  s.-and-b.  a  dictionary  «"  Christabel 
asked,  naively. 

"  No,  Miss  Champion,  but  a  wonderful  en- 
lighteuer  of  the  human  understanding — soda- 
water  and  brandy." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  led  quite  a  dreadful  life  at 
the  university." 

' '  Not  at  all :  it  was  very  nice.  I  should  hard- 
ly mind  leading  it  over  again,  only  it  was  not 
so  nice  as — " 

"As  what?"  Christabel    asked,  when  he 
came  to  a  dead  stop. 

"  As  the  life  I  hope  to  lead  by  and  by." 

Her  heart  sank  all  at  once.  That  meant  his  ' 
life  in  the  big  tigly  house  that  he  was  to  build 
for  himself,  and  in  which  he  was  to  set  up  as 
a  country  squire,  enriched  with  the  wealth  of 
Perkiugton  &  Tan  berry.  Christabel  knew 
that  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  field  sports, 
and  all  pursuits  that  country  gentlemen  affect, 
and  that  he  had  a  vast  capacity  for  spending 
money.  What  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  be  tempted  by  Miss  Perkington's  half 
million  or  so  ? 

She  was  silent.  They  had  one  wide  meadow 
to  cross,  a  meadow  where  the  newly  cut  grass 
was  fragrant  in  the  still  June  air,  and  they 
would  be  in  the  grounds  of  the  new  Hall- 
grounds  in  which  there  were  very  few  trees, 
but  a  great  deal  of  ornamentation  in  the  way 
of  costly  shrubs  of  divers  spiky  orders,  and 
winding  gravel-paths  that  were  kept  with 
rigorous  care.  They  could  hear  tlfe  sharp 
click  of  the  croquet  balls  as  they  crossed  the 
meadow,  and  shrill  feminine  laughter. 

"  It  was  very  rude  of  you  to  leave  your  side 
so  long,"  said  Christabel. 

"  My  side  ?  Oh,  to  be  sure,  those  everlast- 
ing  croquet  players.  Do  vou  know,  I  think 
CT-oquet  the  most  duffing — 1  beg  your  pardon — 
the  most  uninteresting  game  in  the  world.  A 
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man  plays  it  for  the  sake  of  loafing  with  a 
girl  he  likes;  I  can't  see  any  other  attraction 
in  it." 

"  1  suppose  you  have  been  loafing  with  Miss 
Perkington,"  said  Chi'istabel,  with  a  forced 
little  laugh. 

Fi  auk  Greenwood  looked  at  her  curiously. 
Yes,"  he  answered,  coolly,  "  I  have  been 
loafing  with  Miss  Perkington  a  good  deal  late- 
ly;'' and  then  he  looked  at  her  again  as  if 
amused. 

Tbey  were  at  the  iron  gate  by  this  time- 
only  a  little  iron  fence  divided  the  grounds 
from  the  meadow.  Between  the  lawn  and  the 
fence  there  was  that  part  of  the  garden  called, 
jKtr  ej-'ci'llcdce,  a  shrubbery — a  scanty  grove 
of  the  spiky  tribe,  and  young  pink  hawthorn- 
trees,  as  thick  in  the  trunk  as  a  gandhi's  um- 
brella, and  guelder-roses  dotted  about  at  inter- 
vals— a  shrubbery  in  which  there  was  not  cov- 
ert for  a  rabbit.  Christabel  felt  that  the  eyes 
of  all  the  players  on  the  croquet  ground  were 
upon  her,  as  she  traversed  the  meandering 
gravel-walks  with  Frank  by  her  side. 

The  lawn  was  as  smooth  and  as  level  as  a 
billiard-table,  and  there  was  not  so  much  as  a 
faded  leaf  among  the  flower  beds — brilliant 
pyramids  of  bloom,  rising  tier  upon  tier  iu 
rings  of  contrasting  color,  or  waving  in  and 
out  in  ribbon  bordering.  The  croquet  ground 
lay  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  scattered 
around  it  there  were  iron  seats  and  tables  for  the 
accommodation  of  loujigers  and  lookers-on. 
Samuel  Greenwood  was  sitting  here,  smoking 
his  after-dinner  cigar  and  reading  the  Times — 
a  big  bald-headed  man,  who  might  once  have 
been  like  Frank. 

He  did  not  look  particularly  pleased  when. 
Christabel  came  to  shake  hands  with  him, smil- 
ing shyly,  and  he  gave  his  son  a  side-glance 
that  was  not  altogether  agreeable. 

"  Oh,  how  d'ye  do,  Miss  Champion?"  he 
said.  '*  I  didn't  know  you  were  to  be  here 
this  evening." 

*'  Good  gracious  me,  pa!"  exclaimed  the  ir- 
revent  Rosa,  "  as  if  we  should  take  the  troub- 
le to  tell  you  who  was  coming  to  play  cro- 
quet 1  Come,  Chris,  you're  to  be  on  our  side 
—Harry  and  I'*  (short  for  Harriet),  "  Juiia 
Lee  "(the  rector's  daughter),  "and  you:  Miss 
Perkington.  Frank,  Clara  Lee,  and  Patty  on 
the  other  side.  Now  then,  first  red;  get  on~ 
Ob,  I  forgot  to  introduce  you  two  girls.  Miss 
Perkington,  Miss  Champion;  Miss  Champion, 
Miss  Perkington;  aristocracy  and  plutocracy, 
Old  Rudderford  Hall  and  the  Beeches,  Leam- 
ington; and  now  you  know  all  about  each 
other,  and  I  expect  you  to  be  good  friends  im- 
mediately." 

Miss  Perkington  bowed  stiffly.  She  did  not 
quite  relish  such  a  free  and  easy  introduction, 
but  ner  dear  Rosa  had  such  eccentric  ways. 
8he  was  a  tall,  thin  young  woman,  of  an  order 
that  is  called  sty  lish,  with  a  good  many  sharp 
angles  that  were  artfully  toned  down  by  the 
flouncings  and  puffings  of  a  French  dress- 
maker; a  young  woman  with  a  complexion  of 
the  kind  that  is  vulgarly  called  "  tallowy," 
cold  gray  eyes,  a  short  nondescript  nose,  and 
a  heavy  lower  jaw.  She  had  good  white 
teeth,  a  profusion  of  black  hair,  and  she  held 
herself  well;  but  it  took  a  large  amount  of 


millinery  to  make  Victoria  Perkington  attract 
ive. 

It  was  not  altogether  pleasant  to  Christabel, 
that  game  at  croquet.  In  all  their  previous 
sport  she  had  had  Frank  always  on  her  side, 
achieving  wonders  by  combined  dexterity  and 
dishonesty,  now  boldly  pushing  her  ball  to  a 
point  of  vantage  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  anon 
calmly  pocketing  it  to  avoid  the  perils  of  an 
adversary's  croquet;  and  they  had  had  such 
fun*  such  perpetual  giggling,  such  little  se- 
crets and  mutual  iniquities.  This  evening  they 
plaj'ed  a  rigorous  game.  Miss  Perkington  be- 
longed to  a  croquet  club  at  Leamington,  and 
would  stand  no  nonsense.  She  played  two 
hours  every  afternoon  throughout  the  croquet 
season,  just  as  regularly  as  she  practiced 
Czerny's  exercises  on  the  piano  two  hours 
every  morning.  She  had  a  stroke  like  a 
sledge-hammer,  and  never  missed  a  hoop;  so 
she  very  soon  became  a  rover,  and  in  that 
capacity  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  her  ally,  Mr. 
Francis  Greenwood.  He  had  not  the  smallest 
opportunity  for  talking  to  Christabel,  even  if 
he  had  wished  to  do  so,  and  poor  Christabel 
fancied  that  he  did  not  wish.  He  seemed  to 
be  upon  quite  confidential  terms  with  Miss 
Perkington.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  young  man 
who  could  hardly  help  making  himself  agree- 
able to  women,  and  had  that  semi  flirting  man- 
ner which  some  young  men  cultivate. 

Miss  Champion  played  abominably— suf- 
fered herself  to  be  croqueted  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  as  it  were,  to  the  extreme  indigna- 
tion of  Rosa  Greenwood.  The  Perkington 
side  won  with  flying  colors.  Oh,  how  poor 
Christabel  hated  the  eau  de  Nile  dress,  with 
its  innumerable  flounces  and  f  rillings,  the  point 
lace  collar,  the  Cluny  borderings,  and  all  the 
Perkington  caparisons,  as  that  sole  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Perkington  &  Tanberry  kept 
rustling  to  and  fro,  sending  adverse  balls  to 
the  farthest  limits  of  space  with  a  cold-blooded 
ferocity  that  set  Miss  Champion's  teeth  on 
edge! 

When  the  second  game  had  finished,  with 
dire  defeat  for  Christabel's  party,  and  it  was 
about  as  dark  as  ever  it  is  at  midsummer,  with 
the  stars  shining  out  one  by  one  from  a  deep 
blue  sky,  Rosa  and  one  of  those  useful  rectory 
girls  went  into  the  drawing-room  and  played 
the  famous  "  Mabel "  waltzes.  The  piano  had 
been  wheeled  into  the  bay,  and  the  music 
floated  oub  through  the  three  tall  windows, 
open  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

Two  of  the  girls  waltzed  together,  and 
Frank  was  still  Victoria  Perkington's  partner. 
He  had  scarcely  asked  her  to  dance:  she  had 
appro  priated  him  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  If  1  am  to  dance,  I  suppose  it  is  to  be  with 
you,"  she  said,  with  her  little  supercilious 
laugh,  "  since  you  are  our  only  danseur.^^ 

She  waltzed  very  well,  with  all  her  canvas 
spread;  waltzed  too  well,  Francis  Greenwood 
thought,  for  he  was  waiting  for  her  to  be  done 
up,  in  order  that  he  might  get  just  a  turn  or 
so  with  Christabel.  She  gave  him  no  oppor- 
tunity for  this,  however,  as  she  contrived  to 
hold  him  in  conversation— /atZe  society  talk 
about  people  Ihey  both  knew  at  Leamington; 
but  oh,  it  sounded  so  confidential,  so  tender 
even,  to  Christabel's  listening  ears!— during 
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the  pauses  in  which  Miss  Perkington  con- 
deecended  to  rest,  and  then  went  off  again 
like  a  steam-engine  refreshed. 

When  Frank  did  at  last  make  his  escape, 
and  cross  the  lawn  in  quest  of  Christabel,  a 
shrill  voice  from  the  bay-window  called  out 
"Supper I  '-and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  that  longed-for  waltz. 

He  offered  Miss  Champion  one  arm,  and 
gaveth©  other  to  one  of  the  rectory  girls. 
These  were  visitors  for  the  evening,  and*  Miss 
Perkington  was  staying  in  the  house,  and 
was,  in  a  manner,  a  member  of  the  family. 
The  fair  Victoria  rewarded  him  with  a  very 
black  look,  notwithstanding,  when  they  all 
came  crowding  into  the  brilliantly  lighted 
dining-room,  where  Samuel  Greenwood  sat  at 
the  head  of  his  table,  with  an  Aberdeen  sal- 
mon a  la  mayonnaise  before  him,  a  huge  sil- 
very fish  lying  in  a  bed  of  greenery,  with  a 
bristling  hedge  of  prawns. 

"  Come  here,  Victoria,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  chair  on  his  right;  "Frank, 
you'll  sit  next  to  Miss  Perkington;  Miss  Lee, 
you  come  on  my  left." 

He  took  no  notice  of  Christabel;  but  that 
contumacious  Frank  put  her  coolly  into  the 
chair  next  his  own,  and  so  seated  himself  be- 
tween Miss  Perkington  and  her  rival. 

The  heiress  of  Perkington  &  Tan  berry  re- 
tired into  herself.  Frank  tried  to  divide  his 
attentions  between  the  two  girls;  but  Miss 
Perkington  only  answered  him  with  icy  mon- 
osyllables, and  pretended  to  consider  all  his 
attempts  at  general  conversation  directed  sole- 
ly to  Christabel.  She  scarcely  touched  her 
salmon,  declined  lobster  salad,  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  cold  chicken  or  pine-apple 
cream,  left  the  mosselle  to  waste  its  fragrance 
on  the  desert  air,  and  sat  trifling  moodily 
with  half  a  dozen  monster  strawberries. 

Her  ill  temper  seemed  to  communicate  itself 
to  Mr.  Greenwood,  senior,  who  looked  daggers 
at  his  son  from  time  to  time.  The  other  girls 
were  uneasy.  Christabel,  who  had  brightened 
and  sparkled  into  new  life  at  the  beginning  of 
the  feast,  found  out  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
an  animated  little  discussion,  that  she  and 
Frank  were  the  only  talkers,  and  grew  silent 
Immediately. 

The  great  ormolu  and  malachite  clock  upon 
the  chimney-piece  struck  the  half  hour  after 
ten. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,"  she  whispered  to  Frank 
"  I  ought  to  go  away  directly,  if  Mr.  Green- 
wood would  not  think  me  rude.  David  was 
to  come  for  me  at  half -past  ten— the  gardener, 
you  know— and  papa  might  be  angry  if  I  were 
to  stay  later." 

"  David  is  a  nuisance,"  said  Frank,  in  his 
free-and-easy  manner;  "  though  our  society 
is  not  so  entertaining  that  you  need  regret 
leaving  it.    I  shall  see  you  home,  of  course." 

"Oh  no,  pray  don't  think  of  that;  there's 
really  no  occasion." 

"There  is  occasion.  You  might  meet  a 
gang  of  poachers  poaching  eggs,  or  something, 
and  what  would  David  be  among  so  many  ? 
There's  that  fellow  they  call  Black  Simeon— 
the  man  who  got  seven  years  for  a  burglary 
at  Little  Thorpington— has  come  back  to  Rud- 
derford.   I  saw  him  prowling  about  the  vil- 


lage yesterday,  half-seas-over.  A  regular  bad 
lot,  that  fellow  is.  Of  course  I  shall  come 
with  you.  David  can  walk  behind  and  con- 
template the  stars,  1  dare  say  he  knows  Orion 
and  the  Pleiades  as  well  as  that  fellow  in 
'  Lockesley  Hall,'  whose  knowledge  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  doesn't  seem  to  have  been 
stupendous." 

The  advent  of  the  in-door  man  from  the  rec- 
tory to  fetch  the  Misses  Lee  was  announced  at 
this  moment,  so  the  girls  all  rose  together.  A 
maid  who  had  spirited  away  Christabel's  hat 
brought  it  back; and  after  a  very  cool  good- 
night from  Samuel  Greenwood,  who  sat  scowl- 
ing at  the  mutilated  salmon,  and  the  stiff  est 
possible  bow  from  Miss  Perkington,  Miss 
Champion  departed  with  Frank  for  her  escort. 

Miss  Champion  has  a  servant,  I  believe, 
Frank,"  Mr.  Greenwood  said  sternly. 

"  I  know  she  has,"  answered  his  undutiful 
son;  "  but  I'm  going  to  see  her  safe  across  the 
meadows,  for  all  that." 

Oxford  was  always  too  much  for  Birming- 
ham in  any  encounter  between  those  two.  The 
commerical  magnate  had  spent  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds  upon  his  son's  education,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  at  odd  times  that  the  only 
tangible  produce  of  that  investiment  was  an 
extensive  vocabulary  of  university  slang,  and 
an  agreeable  placidity  of  manner  which  set 
paternal  authority  at  naught.  The  young  man 
was  not  altogether  an  undutiful  son.  however, 
and  owned  occasionally  that  bis  fatner  wasn't 
"  half  a  bad  fellow." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  moon  had  risen  while  they  were  losing 
the  calm  sweetness  of  the  night  in  the  gas-ht 
dining-room.  The  bright,  full,  summer  moon 
had  risen,  and  all  the  spiky  trees  in  the  shrub- 
bery were  reflected  on  the  smooth  grass  as  if  on 
water ;  all  the  flo  wers  in  t  he  garden  were  breath- 
ing perfume.  Frank  and  Christabel  went  out 
by  the  drawing-room  window,  and  forgot  all 
about  David,  who  came  running  after  them 
by  and  by  f^om  the  servants'  hall,  where  he 
had  been  regaled  with  beer,  and  questioned 
artfully  about  the  "  queer  ways"  of  his  mas- 
ter. He  had  to  come  round  by  back  ways 
and  obscure  paths,  the  gardens  being  sacred 
from  such  vulgar  feet  as  his,  and  thus  did  not 
overtake  those  two  until  they  were  half-way 
across  the  first  meadow;  and  yet  tbey  had 
dawdled  a  good  deal  in  the  garden,  Frank  in- 
sisting upon  picking  an  especial  yellow  rose 
from  a  standard  of  his  own  planting  for 
Christabel. 

"  You  must  have  one;  roses  always  smell 
sweeter  picked  by  moonlight,"  he  said.  "  If 
you  don't  find  the  fact  stated  in  Linnaeus,  it 
isn't  my  fault." 

David  was  a  judicious  young  man.  He  fol- 
io wed  at  a  respectful  distance,  and,  as  Frank 
had  suggested,  contemplated,  or  seemed  to 
contemplate,  the  sidereal  heavens,  chewing  a 
twig  of  nawthorn  thoughtfully  the  while. 
He  allowed  an  ample  margin  for  loitering  at 
gates;  gave  Frank  so  much  latitude,  in  fact, 
that  before  they  came  to  the  thick  wood  which 
made  a  darkness  round  Old  Rudderford  Hall, 
that  undutiful  son  had  asked  Christabel  to  be 
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his  wife.  Of  course  he  had  set  out  with  no 
such  intention;  but  the  moonlight,  and  the 
dewy  meadows  fragrant  with  new-mown  hay, 
and  that  judicious  David,  and  a  tender  sweet- 
ness in  Christabel's  blue  eyes,  had  been  too 
much  for  him,  and  the  words  had  come  of 
their  own  accord  somehow,  he  hardly  knew 
how. 

Was  he  sorry  when  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  those  sweet  eyes  brimming  over  with 
happy  tears,  and  murmui-ed,  shyly, 

''I  thought  you  were  going  to  marry  Miss 
Perkington  I " 

"  iSi'ot  for  millions  on  millions,  darling  I  "  he 
■  cried,  not  sorry,  but  rapturously  glad,  clasp- 
ing the  slender  figure  to  his  breast,  raining 
down  kisses  on  the  fair  young  face. 

David  drew  nearer  at  this  juncture,  still  in- 
tent upon  astronomical  study,  but  with  the 
air  of  thinking  he  might  be  wanted  presently. 

Frank  took  the  hint,  released  the  trembling 
girl,  quite  confounded  by  surprise  and  joy,  and 
put  a  little  hand  through  his  arm  vvith  the 
calmest  air  of  appropriation. 

"  It's  all  settled,  darling,"  he  said;  "  I  shall 
call  upon  your  father  to-morrow." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Greenwood  !" 

"  Mr.  Greenwood  1  If  you  say  that  again,  I 
shall  kiss  you  again,  in  spite  of  David." 

"  Frank,  then." 

How  sweet  it  was  to  say  it  1  how  sweet  it 
was  to  hear  it  '.—sweetness  known  to  youth 
only  that  loves  aad  is  beloved  for  the  first  time. 
After  six  or  seven  such  experiences  that  sort 
of  thing  is  apt  to  become  commonplace.  It 
is  like  one's  first  watch,  one's  first  Derby-day, 
one's  first  white-bait  dinner. 

"I'm  sure  your  father  will  never  let  you 
marry  me,  Frank,"  said  Christabel. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  myself  asking  my  gov- 
ernor's permission,"  replied  the  young  man. 
"He  ought  to  be  proud  of  my  getting  such  a 
chance — marrying  a  girl  of  a  grand  old  family 
like  yours;  Brummagen  allying  itself  to  the 
Middle  Ages;  counting-house  getting  a  leaf  in 
Burke's  '  County  Families." 

"  But  we  are  ko  poor,"  remonstrated  Christa- 
bel.   "  At  least— 

"  A  lift  in  the  social  scale  is  better  that  mon- 
ey, my  dearest.  I  can  take  out  letters  patent 
and  call  myself  Greenwood-Champion  by  and 
by.  That  would  look  well  upon  our  paste- 
boards, wouldn't  it.  Belle  ?  " 

They  were  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  trees  by 
this  time.  Not  a  glimmer  of  ligb  t  was  visible 
in  the  old  house.  All  the  lower  windows  were 
closely  guarded  by  heavy  oak  shutters.  They 
went  to  a  little  door— not  the  principal  en-, 
trance,  but  a  low  arched  door  in  a  side  tower 
—and  David  rang  a  bell,  which  made  a  tre- 
mendous clanging  half  a  mile  away,  as  it 
seemed.  They  had  to  wait  a  considerable 
time  before  any  one  answered  this  summons, 
very  much  to  Frank's  satisfaction.  He  was 
whispering  schemes  about  their  future  life  in- 
to Christabel's  ear,  just  as  if  they  had  been  en- 
gageti  a  twelvemonth ;  while  David  looked  up 
at  the  dark,  ivy-covered  walls,  as  if  calculat- 
ing the  sparrows'  nests. 

Some  one  came  at  last — much  too  soon  for 
Francis  Greenwood.  Slipshod  feet  shuffled 
along  a  stone  passage,  uncertain  hands  fum- 


bled with  locks  and  bolts,  and  the  door  being 
opened  cautiously,  revealed  the  ancient  butler 
in  a  semi-somnambulistic  condition, 

"  Lard,  but  you  be  late,  Miss  Crissy,"  he 
said — he  had  helped  to  nurse  her  in  her  mother- 
less babyhood.  "Your  pa's  gone  to  bed  ever 
so  long." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  Christabel  whispered  to 
her  lover. 
"  Why,  sweetest  ?  " 

"  Because  I  never  could  have  told  him;  and 
if  he  had  seen  my  face,  he  might  have  found 
out—" 

"  He  shall  hear  all  about  it  to-morrow, 
darling.    1  shall  call  at  one  o'clock." 

"  And  I  shall  ride  Gilpin  away  to  the  other 
end  of  the  world.  I  couldn't  bear  to  be  in  the 
house  while— while — " 

"While  I  am  in  the  dock,"  said  the  young 
man,  laughing.  "I  think  the  verdict  will  be 
a  favorable  one,  Chrissy." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know,"  cried  Christabel, 
dolefully. 

"  I  don't  know  what,  dear  ?  " 

"  How  prejudiced  papa  is  against  your  fam- 
ily, because  of  the  new  Hall  being  built  upon 
land  that  once  belonged  to  this,  and  the  estate 
having  been  cut  up  and  spoiled  so  to  make 
your  grounds.  Those  meadows  of  yours  were 
a  part  of  our  park  once." 

"  That  isn't  our  fault,  darling,  but  that  im- 
provident old  Champion's.  Who  knows  but 
that  the  two  estates  might  be  joined  some- 
how one  of  these  days  ?  My  father  could  buy 
himself  another  place;  and  we'd  cut  off  the 
new  Hall  with  the  smallest  possible  allowance 
of  garden,  and  restore  this  dear  old  barn  " — so 
lightly  did  young  Oxford  speak  of  a  perfect 
specimen  of  Tudor  architecture — "  to  its  orig- 
inal splendor." 

The  sleepy  butler  coughed  faintly,  as  if  to 
remind  them  of  his  infirmities  and  the  lateness 
of  the  hour.  It  was  nearly  midnight  by  this 
time — that  walk  across  the  fields  had  lasted  so 
long.  The  lovers  clasped  hands,  and  said 
good-night;  and  Frank  would  fain  have  made 
this  last  good-night  a  long  business,  only  there 
was  the  butler  with  his  guttering  tallow-candle 
and  his  piteous  expostulating  look,  and  David 
in  the  rear  yawning  audibly.  So,  with  one 
warm  pressure  of  the  little  hand,  he  let  her 
go,  and  the  stout  old  door  closed  upon  her, 
like  the  jaws  of  a  monster  that  had  just  swal- 
lowed her  up. 

Francis  Greenwood  turned  away  with  a 
sigh,  putting  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat  pocket 
mechanically  to  give  David  backshish.  But 
David  had  vanished,  and  the  court-yard  was 
empty.  He  looked  about  him  meditatively,  in 
no  humor  to  go  back  to  the  comrnon  world 
just  yet.  The  wind  was  sighing  faintly  among 
the  ivy  leaves,  with  a  sound  scarce  louder  than 
the  breathing  of  a  quiet  sleeper;  the  black 
wall  of  the  old  house  rose  high  above  him,  the 
shadow  of  it  fell  upon  him  like  a  pall, 

"  What  a  dismal  place  for  my  pet  to  livo 
in!"  he  said  to  himself;  and  then  began  to 
wonder  which  was  her  room,  and  to  watch  for 
the  glimmer  of  a  light  from  one  of  those  upper 
casements. 

It  came  presently;  a  feeble  twinkle,  which 
iitted  along  a  corridor,  shining  faintly  frgnqi  ^ 
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row  of  narrow  windows,  and  then  stopped 
and  grew  steady  in  a  window  at  the  end  of 
the  house.  This  was  bis  darling's  chamber, 
the  young  man  thought,  rapturously.  It 
might  have  been  the  butler's,  but  fortunately 
was  not;  that  functionary— who  might  have 
had  his  pick  of  twenty  vacant  rooms— prefer- 
ring to  inhabit  a  darksome  den  in  the  steep 
sloping  roof,  where  he  burrowed  like  a  rabbit. 
It  really  was  Christabel's  room. 

Rudderford  church  clock  struck  twelve 
while  the  lover  still  stood  gazing,  and  at  that 
very  moment,  as  if  conjured  into  being  by  the 
last  stroke  of  the  mystic  hour,  the  figure  of  a 
man  came  suddenly  from  behind  an  angle  of 
the  wall. 

"  Who  the  deuce  are  you?"  cried  Frank, 
darting  forward. 

But  the  figure  had  vanished.  There  was  a 
labyrinth  of  out-buildings  on  that  side  of  the 
house.  Frank  followed,  and  prowled  round 
about  them,  peering  into  evei-y  corner,  but 
could  find  no  trace  of  that  midnight  intruder. 
There  is  always  a  nook  into  which  that  sort  of 
gentry  can  screw  itself.  His  search  was  so 
close  and  thorough  that  he  began  at  last  Xa^ 
fancy  his  own  senses  must  have  deceived  him, 
and  that  the  figure  had  been  only  a  creature 
of  the  imagination.  He  was  not  easily  satis- 
fled,  however.  The  jewel  in  that  old  Tudor 
casket  was  to  his  mind  so  rare  a  gem  that  no 
care  or  watchfulness  could  be  too  much  in 
him,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  guard  it.  He 
made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  house,  trying 
windows  and  shutters.  On  the  lower  story  all 
was  secure  as  the  casements  of  a  beleaguered 
fortress,  close  guarded  from  the  foe.  If  An- 
thony Champion  had  been  the  owner  of 
hoarded  millions,  he  could  scarcely  have  pro- 
rected  himself  better  from  possible  burglars. 

One  o'clock  struck  before  Frank  Greenwood 
left  the  precincts  of  the  old  Hall,  and  walked 
slowly  away  toward  the  meadows. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Christabel  was  almost  too  happy  after 
that  midnight  parting.  There  was  no  depress- 
iiig  influence  to-night  in  the  gloom  and  silence 
ot  her  ancient  home.  All  the  burden  of  her 
loneliness,  which  she  had  borne  so  meekly, 
was  lifted  away  in  a  moment,  and  her  future 
life  lay  radiant  before  her,  like  a  garden  in 
fairy- laud.  She  was  a  little  anxious  about 
her  father,  and  his  strong  prejudices  against 
the  race  of  Greenwood ;  but  her  lover  appeared 
to  her  altogether  so  fascinating  and  irresisti- 
ble that  she  c  >uld  not  imagine  anybody  proof 
against  his  influence.  Her  father  would  like 
and  admire  him,  of  course,  just  as  she  did,  and 
would  abandon  all  his  prejudices  and  accept 
him  as  her  lover.  And  Miss  Perkington! 
Christabel  laughed  aloud— a  little  happy  laugh 
that  startled  the  silence  of  the  old  room — at 
the  thought  of  that  young  lady's  ignominious 
defeat;  all  the  silk  flounces  and  lace  f riflings 
counting  for  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  true  love. 

She  was  much  too  happy  to  tnink  of  sleep 
for  ever  so  long,  although  it  was  past  mid- 
night, but  paced  the  room,  with  her  hands 
clasped  in  a  joyous  reverie,  thinking  of  the 


won-irous  fortune  that  had  befallen  her. 
Only  a  retired  manufacturer's  son,  it  is  true; 
but  then  she  loved  him,  and  he  seemed  to  her 
the  one  most  perfect  creature  in  all  the  world 
—.so  bright,  so  generous,  so  brave,  so  true. 
She  had  known  so  few  people,  had  lived  a  life 
so  utterly  lonely,  that  it  is  scarcely  strange 
she  should  believe  in  the  one  sunny-natured 
young  fellow  who  had  praised  and  loved  her. 

Here  she  stopped  before  the  tali  narrow  old 
glass,  and  looked  at  herself  half  wonderingly. 

Was  she  really  pretty  ?  was  she  worthy  of 
such  a  lover  ?  She  shook  out  her  long  loose 
hair.  Yes;  she  was  like  a  picture  of  Patient 
Grisel  she  remembered  seeing  years  ago  in  a 
famous  collection.  * 

The  clock  struck  one  before  she  lay  down; 
and  then,  overcome  suddenly  by  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  her  happy  thoughts,  she  threw  herself 
down,  dressed  as  she  was,  upon  a  sofa,  to  rest 
a  little  before  going  seriously  to  bed;  and 
thereupon  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which 
seemed  likely  to  last  all  nignt. 

She  had  one  bad  habit,  engendered  perhaps 
of  long  lonely  days,  with  much  time  for 
thoughtfulness  and  waking  dreams — the  habit 
of  walking  in  her  sleep.  It  was  not  a  thing 
that  happened  to  her  often,  but  once  in  a  way: 
two  or  three  times  in  a  year,  perhaps,  when 
her  mind  had  been  in  any  way  disturbed  dur- 
ing the  day,  she  had  been  wont  to  wander. 
The  servants  had  met  her  at  daybreak,  some- 
times in  the  corridor,  or  out  on  the  broad 
square  landing  beyond,  or  on  the  stairs  even, 
descending,  ghost-like,  with  open,  unseeing 
eyes.  One  luckless  country  lass,  taking  her 
for  the  ghost  of  that  slaughtered  lady  whose 
spirit  was  reported  to  haunt  the  Hall,  had  fled 
&hi'ieking  to  the  kitchen,  where  she  fell  into 
violent  hysterics,  clutching  the  air,  and  well- 
nigh  strangling  herself  with  her  sobs  and 
screams. 

And  so  it  happened  to-night.  Toward  three 
o'clock,  just  as  the  moon  was  waning,  the  girl 
rose  from  her  sofa,  pushed  open  the  door, 
which  she  had  left  ajar,  and  went  out  into  the 
corridor— a  tall  white  figure  faintly  visible  in 
the  dim  light. 

She  went  straight  on  to  an  angle  of  the  cor- 
ridor where  there  was  a  narrow  window  cut 
in  a  part  of  the  wall  where  the  ivy  grew  thick- 
est. As  she  came  slowly  forward, this  window 
was  opened  by  a  stealthy  hand,  and  a  man 
thrust  his  head  and  shoulders  through  the 
window. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  leaping  through, 
when  his  eyes — evil  eyes  they  were,  too — fell 
upon  that  mysterious  figure,  with  the  white 
dress  and  loose  flowing  hair,  the  figure  he  had 
heard  of  many  a  time,  when  folks  talked  of 
the  ghost  that  haunted  Old  Rudderf  ord  Hall. 

He  dropped  his  stick  with  an  ejaculation. 
The  fail  of  the  jagged  stake,  cut  from  a  hedge, 
anJ  trimmed  with  a  rough,  hasty  hand,  upon 
the  uncarpeted  oak  floor  awakened  Christabel. 
She  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  stared  at  the  in- 
truder, transfixed.  That  shriek  was  alarming 
enough;  butit  reassured  him.  He  sprang  into 
the  corridor,  and  clapped  his  great  horny  hand 
upon  her  mouth. 

"  What  1  it's  you,  is  it  V  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
cautious  voice,   "  Hold  your  row,  or  I  shall 
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have  to  quiet  you  with  ray  clasp-knife.  What 
brings  you  prowling  about  at  this  time  of 
night,  I  wonder  ?  After  that  chap  that  was 
prowling  outside  an  hour  ago,  I  suppose. 
Come,  young  lady,  you  just  walk  into  your 
own  room,  and  keep  yourself  to  yourself. 
I've  got  business  to  do  here." 

He  had  tied  a  big  bird's-eye  handkerchief 
across  the  girl's  mouth — she  was  not  fully 
awake  yet,  and  had  only  a  confused  sense  of 
peril  'and  horror — and  had  just  produced 
another,  with  a  view  to  tying  it  round  her 
wrists,  when  a  great  crash  of  glass  sounded 
close  behind  him,  and  Frank  Greenwood 
sprang  through  the  open  window,  smashing 
the  casement  as  he  came  through. 

Love  is  so  foolish,  so  full  of  morbid  doubts 
and  apprehensions  !  He  had  come  back  to  the 
old  Hall,  after  crossing  the  meadows  on  his 
way  home,  not  able  to  feel  comfortable  about 
that  lurking  figure  which  he  had  seen  at  mid- 
night, and  had  come  back  just  in  time  to  res- 
cue his  betrothed  from  the  clutch  of  a  ruffian, 
and  to  save  the  Champion  diamonds— a  very 
valuable  portion  of  his  future  wife's  dowry. 

The  man  was  Black  Simeon,  the  poacher. 
He  had  been  lurking  about  the  night  before, 
when  Mr.  Champion  showed  his  daughter  the 
family  jewels,  had  seen  the  gems  and  where 
they  were  kept,  and  had  hidden  himself  in  the 
shrubbery  when  Christabel  came  out  to  recon- 
noitre. To-night  he  had  tried  all  the  lower 
doors  and  windows,  and  finding  entrance  be- 
low impossible,  had  clambered  up  the  ivy  to 
this  casement  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  trust- 
ing to  his  good  luck  to  grope  his  way  down 
stairs  to  the  library. 

The  intent  but  not  the  deed  confounded  him. 
He  was  pinioned  and  locked  in  an  empty  wine- 
cellar  that  night,  and  handed  over  to  the  local 
authorities  at  breakfast-time,  to  appear  by 
and  by,  charged  with  a  burglarious  attempt, 
and  to  return  to  that  state  of  bondage  from 
which  he  had  so  lately  emerged. 

Anthony  Champion  could  hardly  be  uncivil 
to  the  man  who  had  saved  his  daughter  and 


the  family  diamonds;  and  Frank  Greenwood 
really  was  a  nice  young  fellow,  with  free-and- 
eas>y,  irresistible  ways.  He  brought  bright- 
ness and  life  into  the  gloomy  old  house,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  persuaded  the  master 
of  Old  Rudderfoi  d  Hall  to  waive  his  preju- 
dices against  the  inmates  of  New  Ruaderford 
Hall. 

When  Frank  had  smoothed  the  way  by  his 
artful  management,  he  coolly  ordei'ed  his  father 
to  call  upon  Mr.  Champion  to  entreat  that 
gentleman's  consent  to  the  union  of  the  two 
houses.  The  manufacturer  was  furious,  and 
there  was  a  scene ;  but  a  very  brief  one.  Frank's 
supreme  coolness  made  light  of  every  thing. 
Miss  Perkiugton  had  departed  before  this  in 
silent  disgust,  with  all  her  baggage.  Samuel 
Greenwood  was  fain  to  give  way;  it  evidently 
matrei'ed  so  very  little  to  his  son  whether  he 
did  or  not. 

"  1  can  always  make  a  living  at  the  bar," 
said  young  Oxford,  in  his  careless  way,  "  and 
there's  the  five  hundred  a  year  my  poor  moth- 
er left  me.  I  should  like  to  have  made  an 
amicable  arrangement,  and  secured  your  co- 
operation for  restoring  the  old  Hall;  but  if  it 
isn't  to  be,  why  it  isn't ;  you  know  best ;  and 
we  shan't  starve." 

Samuel  fretted  and  fumed,  swore  an  oath  or 
two,  and  succumbed.  He  went  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Champion  with  lamb-like  meekness,  and 
returned  crest-fallen. 

Mr.  Champion  was  prepared  to  waive  all 
consideration  of  the  wide  difference  between 
the  status  of  the  two  families,  and  to  consent 
to  the  marriage.  He  could  give  his  daughter 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  jewels  worth  at 
least  twenty-five  thousand  more.  Mr.  Green- 
wood had  supposed  him  to  be  a  pauper  which 
supposition  was  shared  by  many  others. 

"  It  has  been  my  fancy  to  live  like  this,"  he 
said,  "  and  allow  the  surplus  of  my  income  to 
accumulate  for  my  only  child. " 

And  so  they  were  married,  and  were  just 
the  sort  of  couple  to  live  happily  ever  after- 
ward. 
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A  TALE  OF  THREE  LIONS. 


BY  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 


Most  of  you  will  have  heard  of  Allan  Qua- 
termaiu,  who  was  one  of  the  party  that  dis- 
covered King  Solomon's  mines  some  little 
time  ago,  and  who  afterward  came  to  live  in 
England  near  his  friend,  Sir  Henry  Curtis. 
He  has  gone  back  to  the  wilderness  now,  as 
these  uld  hunters  almost  invaiiably  do,  on  one 
pretext  or  another.  They  cannot  endure 
civilization  for  very  long,  its  noise  and  racket 
and  the  omnipresence  of  broad-clothed  hu- 
manity proving  more  trying  to  their  nerves 
than  the  dangers  of  the  desert.  I  think  that 
they  feel  lonely  here,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  is  too 
little  understood,  though  it  has  often  been 
stated  that  there  is  no  loneliness  like  the  lone- 
liness of  crowds,  especially  to  those  who  are  un- 
accustomed to  them.  "  What  is  there  in  the 
world,"  old  Quatermain  would  say,  "  so  deso- 
late as  to  stand  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city 
and  listen  to  the  footsteps  falling,  falling, 
multutidinous  as  the  rain,  and  watch  the 
white  line  of  faces  as  they  hurry  past,  you 
know  not  whence,  you  know  not  whither. 
They  come  and  go,  their  eyes  meet  yours  ^  ith 
a  cold  stare,  for  a  moment  their  features  are 
written  on  your  mind,  and  then  they  are  gone 
forever.  You  will  never  see  them  again,  they 
will  never  see  you  again;  they  come  up but  of 
the  unknown,  and  presently  they  once  more 
vanish  into  the  unknown,  taking  their  secrets 
with  them.  Yes,  that  is  loneliness  pure  and 
undefiled;  but  to  one  who  knows  and  loves  it, 
the  wilderness  is  not  lonely,  because  the  spirit 
of  nature  is  e^er  there  to  keep  the  wanderer 
company.  He  finds  companions  in  the  winds 
—the  sunny  streams  babble  like  Nature's  chil- 
dren at  his  feet;  high  above  him,  in  the  pur- 
ple sunset,  are  domes  and  minarets  and  pal- 
aces, such  as  no  mortal  man  hath  built,  in 
and  out  ©f  whose  flaming  doors  the  glorious 
angels  of  the  sun  seem  to  move  continually. 
And  there,  too,  is  the  wild  game  folio vsing  its 
feeding  grounds  in  great  armies,  with  the 
springbock  thrown  out  before  for  skir- 
misheis,  then  rank  upon  rank  of  long-faced 
blesbuck  marching  and  wheeling  like  infantry, 
and  last,  the  shicing  troops  of  quagga  and 
the  fierce-eyed  shaggy  vilderbeeste  to  take  the 
place  of  the  cossack  host  that  hangs  upon  an 
army's  flanks. 

'*  Oh,  no,"  he  would  say,  "  the  wilderness  is 
not  lonely,  for,  my  boy,  remember  tliat  the 
further  you  get  from  man  the  nearer  you 


grow  to  God,"  and,  though  this  is  a  saying 
that  might  well  be  disputed,  it  is  one  I  am 
sure  that  anybody  will  easily  understand  who 
has  watched  the  sun  rise  and  set  on  the  limit- 
less de&erted  plains,  and  seen  the  thunder 
chariots  of  the  clouds  roll  in  majesty  across 
ihe  depths  of  unfathomable  sky. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  he  went  back  again,  and 
now  for  many  months  I  have  heard  nothing  at 
all  of  him,  and  to  be  frank.  I  greatly  doubt  if 
anybody  will  ever  hear  of  nim  again.  1  fear 
that  the  wilderness,  that  has  for  so  many 
years  been  a  mother  to  him,  will  now  also 
prove  his  grave,  and  the  grave  of  those  who 
accompanied  him,  for  the  quest  upon  which 
he  and  th»y  have  started  is  a  wild  one,  indeed. 

But  while  he  was  in  England  for  those  years 
or  so  between  his  return  from  the  successful 
discovery  of  the  wise  king's  buried  treasures 
and  the  death  of  his  only  son,  I  saw  a  great 
deal  of  old  Allan  Quatermain.  I  had  known 
hmi  years  before  in  Africa,  and  after  he  came 
home,  whenever  I  had  nothing  better  to  do,  I 
used  to  run  up  to  Yorkshire  and  stay  with 
him,  and  in  this  way  I  at  one  time  and 
another  heard  many  of  the  incidents  of  his 
past  life,  and  most  curious  some  of  them  were. 

No  man  can  pass  all  those  years  folio  wmg 
the  rough  existence  of  an  elephant  hunter 
without  meeting  with  many  strange  advent- 
ures, and  one  way  and  another  old  Quater- 
main has  certainly  seen  his  share.  Well,  the 
story  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  is  one  of  the  latter  of  these  advent- 
ures; though  I ,  forget  the  exact  year  which  it 
happened.  At  any  rate  I  know  that  it  was 
the  only  one  of  his  trips  upon  which  he  took 
his  son  Harry  (who  is  since  dead)  with  him, 
and  that  Harry  was  then  about  fourteen. 
And  now  for  the  story,  which  I  will  repeat,  as 
nearly  as  I  can,  in  the  words  in  which  Hunter 
Quatermain  told  it  to  me  one  night  in  the  old 
oak-panneled  vestibule  of  his  house  in  York- 
shire.   We  were  talking  about  gold  mining. 

*  Gold  mining,"  he  broke  in;  "  ah,  yes,  I 
once  went  gold  mining  at  Pilgrim's  Rest  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  it  was  before  that  that  we 
had  business  about  Jim-Jim  and  the  lions.  Do 
you  know  it  ?  Well,  it  is,  or  was,  one  of  the 
queerest  little  places  you  ever  saw.  The  town 
itself  was  pitched  in  a  stony  valley,  with 
mountains  all  about  it,  and  in  the  middle  of 
such  scenery  as  one  does  not  often  get  the 
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chance  of  seeing.  Many  and  many  is  the  time 
tbaC  I  have  thrown  down  my  pick  and  shovel 
in  disgust,  clambered  out  of  my  claim,  and 
walked  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  to  the  top  of 
some  hill.  Then  I  would  lie  down  in  the  grass 
and  look  out  over  the  glorious  stretch  of  coun- 
try— the  smiling  valleys,  the  great  mountains 
touched  with  gold — real  gold  of  the  sunset, 
and  clothed  in  sweeping  robes  of  bush,  and 
stare  into  the  depths  of  the  perfect  sky  above; 
yes,  and  thank  Heaven  I  had  got  away  from 
the  cursing  and  the  coarse  jokes  of  the  miners, 
and  the  voices  of  those  Basutu  Kafirs  as  they 
toiled  in  the  sun,  the  memory  of  which  is  with 
me  yet.  Well,  for  some  months  I  dug  pati- 
ently at  my  claim  till  the  very  sight  of  a  pick 
or  of  a  washing  trough  became  hateful  to  me. 
A  hundred  times  a  day  I  lamented  my  own 
folly  in  having  invested  £SOO,  which  was 
about  all  that  I  was  worth  at  the  time,  in  this 
gold  mining.  But,  like  other  better  people 
before  me,  I  had  been  bitten  by  the  gold  bug, 
and  now  had  to  take  the  consequences.  I  had 
bought  a  claim  out  of  which  a  man  had  made 
a  fortune— £.^,000  or  £G,000  at  least— as  I 
thought,  very  cheap;  that  is,  I  had  given  him 
£.500  down  for  it.  It  was  all  that  I  bad  made 
by  a  rough  year's  elephant  hunting  beyond 
the  Zambesi,  and  I  sighed  deeply  and  prophet- 
ically when  I  saw  my  successful  friend,  who 
was  a  Yankee,  sweep  up  the  roll  of  Standard 
Bank  notes  with  the  lordly  air  of  the  man 
who  made  his  fortune,  and  cram  them  into 
his  breeches  pockets.  '  Well,'  I  said  to  him — 
the  happy  vendor — '  it  is  a  magnificent  prop- 
erty, and  I  only  hope  that  my  luck  will  be  as 
good  as  yours  has  been.'  He  smiled ;  to  my 
excited  nerves  it  seemed  that  he  smiled  omi- 
nously, as  he  answered  me  in  a  peculiar  Yan- 
kee drawl:  '  I  guesd,  stranger,  as  I  ain't  the 
one  to  make  a  man  quarrel  with  his  food, 
more  especial  when  there  ain't  no  more  going 
of  the  rounds;  and  as  for  that  there  claim, 
well,  she's  been  a  good  nigger  tome,  but  between 
you  and  me,  stranger,  speaking  man  to  man, 
now  that  there  ain't  any  filthy  lucre  between 
us  to  obsculate  the  feathers  of  the  truth,  I 
guess  she's  about  worked  out! ' 

"  I  gasped;  the  fellow's  effrontery  took  my 
breath  out  of  me.  Only  five  minutes  before 
he  had  been  swearing  by  all  his  gods— and 
they  appeared  to  be  numerous  and  mixed— 
that  there  were  half  a  dozen  fortunes  left  in 
the  claim,  and  that  he  was  only  giving  it  up 
because  he  was  downright  weary  of  shoveling 
the  gold  out. 

"  '  Don't  look  so  vexed,  stranger, '  went  on 
my  tormentor,  '  perhaps  there  is  some  shine 
in  the  old  girl  yet;  anyway  you  are  a  down- 
right good  fellow,  you  are,  therefore  you 
will,  1  guess,  have  a  real  Al,  old  jam,  plate 
glass  opportunity  of  working  on  the  feelings 
of  Fortune.  Anyway  it  will  bring  the  muscle 
up  upon  your  arm,  for  the  stuff  is  uncommon 
stiff,  an.i  what  is  more,  you  will  in  the  course 
of  a  year  earn  a  sight  more  than  $3,000  in 
value  of  experience.' 

"  And  he  went  just  in  time,  for  in  another 
minute  I  should  have  gone  for  him,  and  1  saw 
his  face  no  more. 

"  Well,  I  set  to  work  on  the  old  claim  with 
my  boy  Harry  and  half  a  dozen  Kafirs  to  help 


me,  which,  seeing  that  I  had  put  nearly  all  my 
worldly  wealth  into  it,  was  the  least  that  I 
could  do.  Ajid  we  worked,  my  word,  we  did 
work — early  and  late  we  went  at  it— but  never 
a  bit  of  gold  did  we  see ;  no,  not  even  a  nug- 
get large  enough  to  make  a  scarf  pin  out  of. 
The  American  gentleman  had  secured  it  all, 
and  left  us  the  sweepings. 

"  For  three  months  this  went  on,  till  at  last 
I  paid  away  all,  or  very  near  all,  that  was  left 
of  our  little  capital  in  wages  and  food  for  the 
Kafirs  and  ourselves.  When  I  tell  you  that 
Boer  meal  was  sometimes  as  high  as  £4  a  bag, 
you  will  understand  that  it  did  not  take  long 
to  run  through  our  banking  account. 

"At  last  the  crisis  came.  On  Saturday 
night  I  had  paid  the  men  as  usual,  and  bought 
a  muid  of  mealie  meal  at  sixty  shillipgs  for 
them  to  fill  themselves  with,  and  then  I  went 
with  my  boy  Harry  and  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  hole  that  we  had  dug  in  the  hill  side, 
and  which  we  had  in  bitter  mockery  named 
Eldorado.  There  we  sat  in  the  moonlight 
with  OUT  feet  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
claim,  and  were  melancholy  enough  for  any- 
thing. Presently  I  pulled  out  my  purse  and 
emptied  its  conten  ts  into  my  hand.  There  were 
a  half  sovereign,  two  florins,  nine  pence  in  sil- 
ver, no  coppers— for  copper  practically  does 
not  circulate  in  South  Africa,  which  is  one  of 
the  things  that  make  living  so  dear  there — in 
all  exactly  fourteen  and  nioepence. 

"  '  There,  Harry,  my  boy,'  I  said,  '  that  is  the 
sum  total  of  our  worldly  wealth;  that  hole  has 
swallowed  all  the  rest.' 

"  '  By  George,'  said  Master  Harry,  '  I  say, 
father,  you  and  1  shall  have  to  let  ourselves 
out  to  work  with  the  Kafirs  and  live  on  mealie 
pap,'  and  he  sniggered  at  his  unpleasant  little 
joke. 

"  But  I  was  in  no  mood  for  joking,  for  it  is 
not  a  merry  thing  to  dig  like  anything  for 
months  and  be  completely  ruined  in  the  pro- 
cess, especially  if  you  happen  to  dislike  dig- 
ging, and  consequently  I  resented  Harry's 
lig  h  t-hear  ted  ness . 

"  '  Be  quiet,  boy,'  I  said,  raising  my  hands 
as  though  to  give  him  a  cuff,  with  the  result 
that  the  half  soverign  slipped  out  of  it  and 
fell  into  the  gulf  below. 

"  '  Oh,  bother,'  said  I,  '  it's  gone.' 

"'There,  Dad,'  said  Harry,  'that's  what 
comes  of  letting  your  angry  passions  rise; 
now  we  are  down  to  four  and  nine.' 

"  I  made  no  answer  to  these  words  of  wis- 
dom, but  scrambled  down  the  deep  sides  of 
the  claim  followed  by  Harry,  to  hunt  for  my 
little  all.  Well,  we  hunted  and  we  hunted, 
but  the  moonlight  is  an  uncertain  thing  to 
look  for  half  sovereigns  by,  and  there  was 
some  loose  soil  about,  for  the  Kafirs  had 
knocked  off  working  at  the  very  spot  a 
couple  of  hours  before.  I  took  a  pick  and 
raked  away  the  clods  of  earth  with  it,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  the  coin ;  but  all  in  vain.  At 
last,  in  sheer  annoyance  1  struck  the  sharp 
end  of  the  pickaxe  down  into  the  soil,  which 
was  of  a  very  hard  nature.  To  my  astonish- 
ment it  sunk  in  right  up  to  the  heft. 

"  '  Why,  Harry,'  I  said,  '  this  ground  must 
have  been  disturbed  I ' 

"  '  I  don't  think  so,  father,'  he  answered, 
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'  but  we  will  sooo  see,'  and  he  began  to  shovel 
out  the  soil  with  his  bauds.  '  Oh,'  he  said  pres- 
ently, '  it's  only  some  old  stooes;  the  pick  has 
gone  down  between  them,  look! '  and  he  be- 
gan to  pull  at  one  of  the  stone. 

"  '  I  say,  Dad,'  he  said  presently,  almost  in 
a  whisper,  '  it's  precious  heavy,  feel  it;'  and  he 
rose  and  scave  me  a  round,  brownish  lump 
about  the  size  uf  a  very  large  apple,  which  he 
was  holding  in  both  his  hands.  I  took  it  curi- 
ously and  held  it  up  to  the  light.  It  was  very 
heavy.  The  moonlight  fell  upon  its  rough 
and  filth-encrusted  surface,  and  as  I  looked 
curious  little  thrills  of  excitement  began  to 
pass  through  me.    But  I  could  not  be  sure. 

"  '  Give  me  your  knife,  Harry,'  I  said. 

"  He  did  so;  and  resting  the  brown  stone  on 
my  knee  I  scratched  at  its  surface.  Great 
heavens,  it  was  soft ! 

"  Another  second  and  the  secret  was  out, 
we  had  found  a  great  nugget  of  pure  gold, 
four  pounds  of  it  or  more.  '  It's  gold,  lad,' 
I  said,  '  it's  geld,  or  I'm  a  Dutchman.' 

"Harry,  with  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his 
head,  glared  down  at  the  long  gleaming  yel- 
low scratch  that  I  had  made  upon  the  virgin 
metal,  and  then  burst  out  into  yell  upon  yell 
of  exultation,  that  went  ringing  away  across 
the  silent  claims  like  the  shrieks  of  somebody 
being  murdered. 

"  '  Be  quiet,'  I  said,  'do  you  want  every  thief 
on  the  field  after  you  ?' 

"  Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  my  mouth 
when  I  heard  a  stealthy  footstep  approaching. 
I  promptly  put  the  big  nugget  down  and  sat 
on  it,  and  uncommonly  hard  it  was,  and  as  I 
did  so  I  saw  a  lean,  dark  face  poked  over  the 
edge  of  the  claim  and  a  pair  of  beady  eyes 
searching  us  out.  I  knew  the  face.  It  be- 
longed to  a  man  of  very  bad  character  known 
as  Handspike  Tom,  who  had,  I  understood, 
been  so  named  at  the  Diamond  Fields  because 
he  had  murdered  his  mate  with  a  handspike. 
He  was  now,  no  doubt,  prowling  about  like  a 
human  hyaena  to  see  what  he  could  steal. 

"'Is  that  you  'untcr  Qiiatermain ? '  he 
says. 

"  '  Yes,  it's  I,  Mr.  Tom,'  I  answered  poUte- 

"  '  And  what  might  all  that  there  yelling 
be  ? '  he  asked.  '  I  was  walking  along,  a-tak- 
ing  of  the  evening  air  and  a-thinking  on  the 
stars,  when  I  'ears  'owl  after  'owl.* 

"  '  Well,  Mr.  Tom,'  I  answered,  'that  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  like  yourself 
they  are  nocturnal  birds.' 

"  '  'Owl  after  'owl  1 '  he  repeated  sternly, 
taking  no  notice  of  my  interpretation,  'and  I 
stops  and  says,  'That's  murder,'  and  I  listens 
again  and  thinks,  'No,  it  aint;  that  'owl  is 
the  'owl  of  hexultation;  some  one's  been  and 
got  his  fingers  into  a  gummy  yeller  pot,  I'll 
swear,  and  gone  off  'is  'ead  in  the  sucking  of 
them.'  Now,  'unter  Quatermain,  is  I  right  ? 
Is  it  nuggets  ?  Oh  lor'  1 '  and  he  smacked  his  lips 
audibly — 'great  big  yellow  boos— is  it  them 
that  you  have  just  been  and  tumbled  across  ? ' 

"  '  No,'  I  said,  boldly,  'it  isn't'— the  cruel 
gleam  in  his  black  eyes  altogether  overcoming 
my  aversion  to  the  untruth,  for  I  knew  that 
if  he  once  found  out  what  it  was  that  I  was 
sitting  on— and  by  the  way  I  have  heard  of 


rolling  in  gold  being  spoken  of  as  a  pleasant 
process,  but  I  certainly  do  not  recommend  any- 
body who  values  comfort  to  try  sitting  on  it — 
I  should  run  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
'handspikod'  before  the  night  was  over. 

"  '  If  you  want  to  know  what  it  was,  Mr. 
Tom,'  I  went  on,  with  politest  air,  although  in 
agony  from  the  nugget  underneath— for  I 
hold  it  was  always  best  to  be  polite  to  a  man 
who  is  so  ready  with  a  handspike— 'my  boy 
and  I  have  had  a  slight  difference  of  opinion, 
and  I  was  enforcing  my  view  of  the  matter 
upon  him;  that's  all.' 

"  '  Yes,  Mr.  Tom,'  put  in  Harry,  beginning 
to  weep,  f  cr  Harry  was  a  smart  boy,  and  saw 
the  difficulty  we  were  in,  'that  wasit— I  hal- 
loed because  father  beat  me.' 

"'Well,  now,  did  yer,  my  dear  boy,  did 
yer  ?  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  a  played-out 
old  claim  is  a  wonderful  queer  sort  of  place  to 
come  to  for  to  argify  at  ten  o'clock  of  night, 
and  what's  more,  my  sweet  youth,  if  ever  I 
should  'ave  the  argifying  of  yer'— and  he 
leered  unpleasantly  at  Harry— 'yer  won't 
'oiler  in  quite  such  a  jolly  sort  o'  way.  And 
now  I'll  be  saying  good-night,  for  I  don't  like 
disturbing  of  a  family  party.  No,  I  ain't  that 
sort  of  man,  I  ain't.  Good-night  to  yer,  'unt- 
er Quatermain— good-night  to  yer,  my  argified 
young  one;' and  Mr.  Tom  turned  away  disap- 
pointed and  prowled  off  elsewhere,  like  a  hu- 
man jackal,  to  see  what  he  could  thieve  or 
kill. 

"  '  Thank  goodness  I'  T  said,  as  I  slipped 
off  the  lump  of  gold.  '  Now  then,  do  you  get 
up,  Harry,  and  see  if  that  consummate  villain 
has  gone.'  Harry  did  so,  and  reported  that 
he  vanished  toward  Pilgrim's  Rest,  and  then 
we  set  to  work,  and  very  carefully,  but  tremb' 
ling  with  excitement,  with  our  hands  hal- 
lowed out  all  the  space  of  ground  into  which 
I  had  struck  the  pick.  Yes,  as  I  hoped,  there 
was  a  regular  nest  of  nuggets,  twelve  in  all, 
running  from  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  to  that  of 
a  hen's  egg,  though,  of  course,  the  first  one  was 
much  larger  than  that.  How  they  all  came 
there  nobody  can  say ;  it  was  one  of  these  ex- 
traordinary freaks,  with  stories  of  which,  at 
any  rate,  all  people  acquainted  with  alluvial 
gold  mining  will  be  familiar.  It  turned  out 
afterward  that  the  American  who  sold  me  the 
claim  had  in  the  same  way  made  his  pile — a 
much  larger  one  than  ours,  by  the  way— out 
of  a  single  pocket,  and  then  worked  for  six 
months  without  seeing  color,  after  which  he 
gave  it  up. 

"  Ai;  any  rate,  there  the  nuggets  were,  to 
the  value  as  it  turned  out  afterward,  of  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
so  that  after  all  I  took  out  of  that  hole  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more  than  I  put  in- 
to it.  We  got  them  all  out,  and  wrapped  them 
up  in  a  handkerchief,  and  fearing  to  carry 
home  so  much  treasure,  especially  as  we  knew 
that  Mr.  Handspike  Tom  was  on  the  prowl, 
made  up  our  minds  to  pass  the  night  where 
we  were— a  necessity  which,  disagreeable  as  it 
was,  was  wonderfully  sweetened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  that  handkerchief  full  of  virgin  gold, 
which  represented  the  interest  of  my  lost  half 
sovereign. 

"  Slowly  the  night  wore  away,  for,  with 
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the  fear  of  Handspike  Tom  before  my  eyas,  I 
did  not  dare  to  go  to  sleep,  and  at  last  the 
dawn  came  blushing  down  the  sombre  ways 
of  night.  I  got  up  and  watched  its  perfect 
growth,  till  it  opened  like  a  vast  celestial  flow- 
er upon  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  sunbeams  be- 
gan to  spring  in  splendor  from  mountain  top 
to  mountain  top.  I  watched  it,  and  as  I  did 
so  it  flashed  upon  me,  with  a  complete  convic- 
tion that  I  had  not  felt  before,  that  I  had  had 
enough  of  gold  mining  to  last  me- the  rest  of 
my  natural  life,  and  I  then  and  there  made  up 
ray  mind  to  clear  out  of  Pilgrim's  Rest,  and 

fo  and  shoot  buffalo  toward  Delagoa  Bay. 
hen  I  turned,  took  the  pick  and  shovel,  and, 
although  it  was  a  Sunday  morning,  woke  up 
Harry,  and  set  to  work  to  see  if  there  were 
any  more  nuggets  about.  As  I  expected, 
there  was  none.  What  we  had  got  had  lain 
together  in  a  little  pocket  filled  with  soil  that 
felt  quite  different  from  the  stiff  stuff  round 
and  outside  the  pocket.  There  was  not 
another  trace  of  gold.  Of  course,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  there  were  more  pocketfuls  some- 
where about,  but  all  I  have  to  say  is,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that,  whoever  found  them,  I 
should  not;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
since  heard  that  that  claim  has  been  the  ruin 
of  two  or  three  people,  as  it  very  nearly  was 
the  ruin  of  me. 

"  '  Harry,'  I  said  presently,  'I  am  going 
away  this  week  toward  Delagoa  to  shoot  buf- 
falo. Shall  I  take  you  with  me  or  send  you 
down  to  Durban  ?' 

"  '  Oh,  take  me  with  you,  father,'  begged 
Harry,  'I  want  to  kill  a  buffalo.' 

"  *  And  supposing  that  the  buffalo  kills  you 
instead  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  Oh,  never  mind,'  he  said  gayly,  'there 
are  lots  more  where  I  came  from. ' 

'*  I  rebuked  him  for  his  flippancy,  but  in  the 
end  I  consented  to  take  him. " 


CHAPTER  II. 

Something  over  a  fortnight  had  passed 
since  I  he  night  when  I  lost  half  a  sovereign 
and  found  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in 
looking  for  it,  and  instead  of  that  horrid  hole, 
for  which,  after  all,  Eldorado  was  scarcely  a 
misnomer,  a  very  different  scene  stretched 
away  before  us  clarl  in  the  silver  robe  of  the 
moonlight.  We  were  camped— Harry  and  I, 
two  Kafirs,  a  Scotch  cart  and  six  oxen — on 
th(^  swelling  side  of  a  great  wave  of  bush-clad 
land.  Just  where  we  had  made  our  camp, 
however,  the  bush  was  very  sparse,  and  only 
grew  about  in  clumps,  while  here  and  there 
were  single  flat-topped  mimosa  trees.  To  our 
right  a  little  stream,  which  had  cut  a  deep 
channel  for  itself  in  the  bosom  of  the  slope, 
flowed  musically  on  between  banks  green 
with  maidenhair,  wild  asparagus  and  many 
beautiful  grasses.  The  bed-rock  here  was 
re^l  granite,  and  in  the  course  of  centuries  of 
patient  washing  the  water  had  hollowed  out 
some  of  the  huge  slabs  in  its  path  into  great 
troughs  and  cups,  and  these  we  used  for  bath- 
ing places.  No  Roman  lady,  with  her  baths  of 
porphyry  or  alabaster,  could  have  had  a  more 
delicious  spot  to  lave  herself  than  we  had 


within  fifty  yards  of  our  skerm  or  rough  in- 
closure  of  mimosa  thorn  that  we  had  dragged 
together  round  the  cart  to  protect  us  from 
the  attacks  of  lions.  There  was  several  of 
these  about,  as  I  knew  from  their  spoor, 
though  we  had  neither  heard  nor  seen  them. 

'*  It  was  a  little  nook  where  the  eddy  of  the 
stream  had  washed  away  a  mass  of  soil,  and 
on  the  edge  of  it  there  grew  a  most  beautiful 
old  mimosa  thorn.  Beneath  the  thorn  was  a 
large  smooth  slab  of  granite  fringed  all  round 
with  maidenhair  and  other  ferns,  that  sloped 
gently  down  to  a  pool  of  the  clearest  spark- 
ling water,  which  lay  in  a  bowl  of  granite 
about  ten  feet  wide  by  five  feet  deep  in  the 
center.  Here  to  this  slab  we  went  every- 
morning  to  bathe,  and  that  delightful  bath 
is  among  the  most  pleasant  of  my  hunting 
reminiscenses,  as  it  is  also  for  reasons  that  will 
presently  appear  among  the  most  painful. 

"It  was  a  lovely  night,  and  Harry  and  I 
sat  there  to  th^  windward  of  the  fire,  at 
which  the  two  Kafirs  were  busily  employed  in 
cooking  some  impala  steaks  off  a  buck  which 
Harry,  to  his  great  joy,  had  shot  that  morn- 
ing, and  were  as  perfectly  contented  with  our- 
selves and  the  world  at  large  as  two  people 
could  possibly  be.  The  night  w^as  beautiful, 
it  would  require  somebody  with  more  words 
on  the  tip  of  theij*  tongue  than  I  have  to 
properly  describe  'the  chastened  majesty  of 
those,  moonlit  wilds.  Away  forever  and 
forever  away  to  the  mysterious  north,  rolled 
the  great  bush  ocean  over  which  the  silence 
brooded.  There  beneath  us,  a  mile  or  more 
to  the  right,  ran  the  wide  Oliphant  and 
mirror-like  flashed  back  the  moon,  whose 
silver  spears  were  shivei-ed  on  its  breast  and 
then  tossed  in  twisted  lines  of  light  far  and 
wide  about  the  mountains  and  the  plain. 
Down  upon  the  liver  banks  grew  great  timber 
trees  that,  through  the  stillness,  pointed 
solemnly  to  Heaven,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
night  lay  upon  them  like  a  cloud.  Every- 
where was  silence— silence  in  the  starred 
depths,  silence  on  the  fair  bosom  of  the  sleep- 
ing earth.  Now,  if  ever,  great  thoughts  might 
rise  in  a  man's  mind,  and  for  a  space  he  might 
lose  his  littleness  in  the  sense  that  he  partook 
of  the  pure  immensity  about  him.  Almost 
might  he  seeem  to  see  the  spirit  of  the  heav- 
ens, girdlad  round  with  stars,  passing  down  in 
the  dead  quiet  to  look,  now  that  the  night  had 
covered  up  her  sins,  upon  the  sleeping  face  of 
his  lost  bride,  the  earth.  Almost  might  he 
hear  the  echoes  of  angelic  voices,as  the  spirits, 
poised  on  bent  and  rushing  pinions,  swept 
onward  from  universe  to  universe,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  white  fingers  of  the  wind  playing 
in  the  tresses  of  the  trees. 

"  Hark  !  what  was  that?  " 

"  From  far  away  down  by  the  river  comes  a 
mighty  rolling  sound  then  another,  and 
another.   It  is  the  libn  seeking  his  meat. 

"  I  saw  Harry  shiver  and  turn  a  little  pale. 
He  was  a  plucky  boy  enough,  but  the  roar  of 
a  lion  for  the  first  time  in  the  solemn  bush 
veldt  at  night  is  apt  to  shake  the  nerves  of  any 
lad. 

*'  '  Lions,  my  boy,  '  I  said; '  they  are  hunt- 
ing down  by  the  river  there  ;  but  I  don't  think 
that  you  need  make  yourself  uneasy.   We  have 
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been  here  three  nights  now,  and  if  they  were 
going  to  pay  us  a  visit  I  should  think  that 
they  would  have  done  80  before  this.  How- 
ever, we  will  make  up  the  fire.  ' 

'  Here,  Pharoah,  do  you  and  Jim-Jim  get 
some  more  wood  before  we  go  to  to  sleep,  else 
the  cats  will  be  purring  round  you  before 
morning.* 

"  Pharoah,  a  great  brawny  Swazi  who  had 
been  working  for  me  at  Pilgrim's  Rest, 
laughed,  rose  and  stretched  himself,  and  then 
calling  to  Jim-Jim  to  bring  the  axe  and  a 
reim,  started  off  in  the  moonlight  toward  a 
clump  of  sugar  bush,  where  we  cut  our  fuel 
from  some  dead  trees.  He  was  a  fine  fellow 
in  his  way,  was  Pharoah,  and  I  think  that  he 
had  been  named  Pharoah  because  he  had  an 
Egyptian  cast  of  countenance  and  a  royal  sort 
of  swagger  about  him.  But  his  way  was  a 
somewhat  peculiar  way,  on  account  of  the  un- 
certainty of  his  temper,  and  very  few  people 
could  get  on  with  him;  also  if  he  could  get  it 
he  would  drink  like  a  fish,  and  when  he  drank 
he  became  shockingly  bloodthirsty.  These 
were  his  bad  points;  his  good  ones  were  that, 
like  most  people  of  the  Zulu  blood,  he  became 
exceedingly  attached  to  one  if  he  took  to  you 
at  all;  he  was  a  hard-working  and  intelligent 
man,  and  about  as  dare-devil  and  plucky  a 
fellow  at  a  pinch  as  I  have  ever  had  to  do 
with.  He  was  about  five-and- thirty  yeai's  of 
age  or  so,  but  not  a  '  keshla '  or  ringed  man. 
I  beheve  that  he  got  into  trouble  in  some^way 
in  Swaziland,  and  the  authorities  of  his  tribe 
would  not  allow  him  to  assume  the  ring,  and 
that  is  why  he  came  to  work  at  the  gold  fields. 
The  old  man,  or  rather  lad,  Jim- Jim,  was  a 
Mapoch  Kafir,  or  Knobnose,  and  even  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events  I  fear  that  I  cannot 
speak  very  well  of  him  He  was  an  idle  and 
careless  young  rascal,  and  only  that  very 
morning  I  had  to  tell  Pharoah  to  give  him  a 
beatmg  for-  letting  the  oxen  stray,  which  he 
did  with  the  greatest  gusto,  although  he  was 
by  way  of  being  very  fond  of  Jim-Jim.  In 
deed  I  saw  him  consoling  Jim- Jim  afterward 
with  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  his  own  ear-box, 
whilst  he  explaihed  to  him  that  the  next  time 
it  came  in  the  way  of  duty  to  flog  him,  be 
meant  to  thrash  him  with  the  other  hand,  so 
as  to  cross  the  old  cuts  and  make  a  •  pretty 
pattern '  on  his  back. 

"  Well,  off  they  went,  though  Jim-Jim  did 
not  at  all  like  leaving  the  camp  at  that  hour, 
even  when  the  moonlight  was  so  bright,  and 
in  due  course  returned  safely  enough  with  a 
great  bundle  of  wood.  I  laughed  at  Jim- Jim 
a  ad  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  anything,  and 
he  said  yes,  he  had;  he  had  seen  two  large, 
yellow  eyes  staring  at  him  from  behind  a 
bush,  and  heard  something  snore. 

"  As,  however,  on  further  investigation  the 
yellow  eyes  and  the  snore  appeared  to  have 
existed  only  in  Jim- Jim's  lively  imagination, 
I  was  not  greatly  disturbed  by  this  alarming 
report;  but,  having  seen  to  the  making  up  of 
the  fire,  got  into  the  skerm  and  went  quietly 
to  sleep  with  Harry  by  ray  side. 

"  Some  hours  afterward  I  woke  up  with  a 
start.  I  don't  know  what  woke  me.  The 
moon  had  gone  down,  or  at  least  was  almost 
bidden  behind  the  soft  horizon  of  bush,  only 


her  red  rim  being  visible.  Also  a  wind  had 
siprung  up  and  was  driving  long  hurrying 
lines  of  cloud  across  the  starry  sky,  and  alto- 
gether a  great  change  had  come  over  the 
mood  of  the  night.  By  the  look  of  the  sky  I 
judged  that  we  must  be  about  two  hours  from 
daybreak. 

"  The  oxen,  which  were  as  usual  tied  to  the 
disselboom  of  the  Scotch  cart,  were  very 
restless — they  kept  snufilingand  blowing  and 
rising  up  and  lying  down  again,  so  I  at  once 
suspected  that  they  must  wind  something. 
Presently  I  knew  what  it  was  that  they 
winded,  for  within  fiftv  yards  of  us  a  lion 
roared,  not  very  loud,  but  quite  loud  enough 
to  make  my  heart  come  into  my  mouth. 

"  Pharoah  was  sleeping  on  the  other  side  of 
the  cart,  and  btjneath  it  I  saw  him  raise  his 
head  and  listen. 

"  '  Lioo,  Inkoos,'  he  whispered,  *  lion.' 

"Jim- Jim  also  jumped  up,  and  by  the  faint 
light  I  could  see  that  he  was  in  a  very  great 
fright  indeed. 

"Thinking  that  it  was  as  well  to  be  pre- 
pared for  emergencies,  I  told  Pharoah  to 
throw  wood  upon  the  fire,  and  woke  up  Har- 
ry, who  I  verily  believe  was  capable  of  sleep- 
ing happily  through  the  crack  of  doom.  He 
was  a  little  scared  at  first,  buc  presently  the 
excitement  of  the  position  came  home  to  him, 
and  he  became  quite  auxious  to  see  his  maj- 
esty face  to  face.  I  got  my  rifle  handy  and 
gave  Harry  his-^a  Westley-Ricliards  falling 
block,  which  is  a  very  useful  gun  for  a  youth, 
being  light  and  yet  a  good  killing  rifle,  and 
then  we  waited. 

"  For  a  long  time  nothing  happened,  and  I 
began  to  think  that  the  best  thing  that  we 
could  do  would  be  to  go  to  sleep  again,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  a  sound  more  like  a  cough 
than  a  roar  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the 
skerm.  We  all  looked  out,  bub  could  see 
nothing;  and  then  followed  another  period  of 
suspense,  it  was  very  trying  to  the  nerves, 
this  waiting  for  an  attack  that  might  bo  de- 
veloped from  any  quarter,  or  might  not  be 
developed  at  all;  and  though  I  was  an  old 
hand  at  this  sort  of  business,  I  was  anxious 
about  Harry,  for  it  is  wonderful  how  the 
presence  of  anybody  to  whom  one  is  attached 
unnerves  a  man  in  moments  of  danger,  and 
that  made  me  nervous.  I  know,  although  it 
was  now  chilly  enough,  I  could  feel  the  per- 
spiration running  down  my  nose,  and  in  or- 
der to  relieve  the  strain  on  my  attention,  em- 
ployed myself  in  watching  a  beetle  which  ap- 
peared to  be  attracted  by  the  firelight  and 
was  sitting  before  it  thoughtfully  rubbing  his 
antennae  against  each  other. 

"Suddenly  the  beetle  gave  such  a  jump 
that  he  nearly  pitched  headlong  into  the  fire, 
and  so  did  we  all — gave  jumps,  I  mean,  and  no 
wonder,  for  from  right  under  the  skerm  fence 
there  came  a  most  frightful  roar — a  roar  that 
literally  made  the  Scotch  cart  shake  and 
shake,  and  took  the  breath  out  of  me. 

"  Harry  made  an  exclamation,  Jim- Jim 
howled  outright,  while  the  poor  oxen,  who 
were  terrified  almost  out  of  their  hides, 
shivered  and  lowed  piteously. 

"  The  night  was  almost  entirely  dark  now, 
or  the  moon  had  quite  set  and  the  clouds  had 
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covered  up  the  stars,  so  that  the  only  light 
that  we  had  came  from  the  fire,  which  by 
this  time  was  burning  up  brightly  again. 
But,  as  you  know,  firelight  is  absolutely  use- 
less to  shoot  by,  it  is  so  uncertain,  and,  be- 
side, it  penetrates  bu  t  a  very  little  way  into 
the  darkness,  although  if  one  is  in  the  dark 
outside  one  can  see  it  from  so  far  away. 

"Presently  the  oxen,  after  standing  still  for 
a  moment,  suddenly  winded  the  lion,  and  did 
what  I  feared  they  would — began  to  '  skrek,' 
that  is,  to  try  and  break  loose  from  the  trek- 
tow  to  which  they  were  tied,  and  rush  off 
madly  into  the  wilderness.  Lions  know  of 
this  habit  on  the  part  of  oxen,  which  are,  I  do 
believe,  the  most  foolish  animals  under  the 
sun,  a  sheep  being  a  very  Solomon  compared 
to  them ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
a  lion  to  get  in  such  a  position  that  a  herd  or 
span  of  oxen  may  wind  him,  skrek,  break 
their  reins,  and  rush  olf  into  the  bush.  Of 
course,  once  they  are  there,  they  are  helpless 
in  the  dark;  and  then  the  lion  chooses  the  one 
that  he  loves  best  and  eats  him  at  his  leisure. 

"  Well,  ro\md  and  round  went  our  six  poor 
oxen,  nearly  trampling  us  to  death  in  their 
mad  rush;  indeed,  had  we  not  hastily  tumbled 
out  of  the  way,  we  should  have  been  trampled 
to  death,  or  at  the  least  seriously  injured.  As 
it  was,  Harry  was  run  over,  and  poor  Jim- 
Jim  being  caught  by  the  trektow  somewhere 
beneath  the  arm,  was  hurled  right  across  the 
skerm,  landing  by  my  side  only  some  paces 
off. 

"Snap  went  the  disselboom  of  the  cart 
beneath  the  transverse  strain  put  upon  it. 
Had  it  not  broken  the  cart  would  have  over- 
set; as  it  was,  in  another  minute,  oxen,  cart, 
trektow,  reims,  broken  disselboom,  and  every- 
thing were  soon  tied  in  one  vast  heaving, 
plunging,  bellowing,  and  seemingly  inextrica- 
ble knot. 

"  For  a  moment  or  two  this  state  of  affairs 
took  my  attention  off  from  the  lion  that  had 
caused  it,  but  whilst  I  was  wondering  what 
on  earth  was  to  be  done  next,  and  what  we 
snould  do  if  the  cattle  broke  loose  into  the 
bush  and  were  lost,  for  cattle  frightened  in 
this  manner  will  go  right  away  like  mad 
things,  it  was  suddenly  recalled  in  a  very 
painful  fashion. 

"For  at  that  moment  I  perceived  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  a  kind  of  gleam  of  yellow 
traveling  through  the  air  toward  us. 

"The  lion!  the  lion!'  hallooed  Pharoah,  and 
as  he  did  so,  he,  or  she,  for  it  was  a  great, 
gaunt  lioness,  half  wild,  no  doubt  wit  h  hun- 
ger, lit  right  in  the  middle  of  the  skerm,  and 
stood  there  in  the  smoky  gloom  and  lashed 
her  tail  and  roared.  I  seized  my  rifle  and 
fired  it  at  her.,  but  what  between  the  confusion 
and  my  agitation  and  the  uncertain  light,  I 
missed  her  and  nearly  shot  Pharoah,  The 
flash  of  the  rifle,  however,  threw  the  whole 
scene  into  strong  relief,  and  a  wild  one  it  was, 
I  can  tell  vou,  with  the  seething  mass  of  oxen 
twisted  all  round  the  cart  in  such  a  fashion 
that  their  heads  looked  as  though  they  were 
growing  out  of  their  rumps  and  their  horns 
seemed  to  protrude  from  their  backs;  the 
smoking  fire  with  just  a  blaze  in  the  heart  of 
the  smoke;  Jim- Jim  in  the  foreground,  where 


the  oxen  had  thrown  him  in  their  wild  rush, 
stretched  out  there  in  terror ;  and  then,  as  a 
center  to  the  picture,  the  great  gaunt  lioness 
glaring  round  with  hungry  yellow  eyes,  roar- 
ing and  whining  as  she  made  up  her  mind 
what  to  do. 

"  It  did  not  take  her  long,  however,  just  the 
time  that  it  takes  a  flash  to  die  into  darkness, 
for,  before  I  could  fire  again  or  do  anything, 
with  a  most  fiendish  snort  she  sprang  upon 
poor  Jim- Jim. 

"  I  heard  the  unfortunate  lad  shriek,  and 
then  almost  instantly  I  saw  his  legs  thrown 
into  the  air.  The  lioness  had  seized  him  by 
tue  neck,  and  with  a  sudden  jerk  thrown  his 
body  over  her  back  so  that  his  legs  hung  down 
upon  the  further  side. 

"  Then,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and 
apparently  without  any  difficulty,  she  cleared 
the  skerm  fence  at  a  single  bound,  and  bear- 
ing poor  Jim-Jim  with  her,  vanished  into  the 
darkness  beyond,  in  the  direction  of  the  bath- 
iug-place  that  I  have  already  described.  We 
jumped  up,  perfectly  mad  with  horror  and 
fear,  and  rushed  wildly  after  her,  firing  shots 
at  haphazard  on  the  chance  that  she  would  be 
frightened  by  them  into  dropping  her  prey, 
but  nothing  could  we  see,  and  nothing  could 
we  hear.  The  lioness  had  vanished  into  the 
darkness,  taking  Jim-Jim  with  her,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  follow  her  till  daylight  was  madness. 
We  should  only  expose  ourselves  to  the  risk  of 
a  like  fate, 

"  So  with  scared  and  heavy  hearts  we  crept 
back  to  the  skerm,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for 
daylight,  which  now  could  not  be  much  more 
than  an  hour  off.  It  was  absolutely  useless  to 
try  even  to  disentangle  the  oxen  till  then,  so 
all  that  was  left  for  us  to  do  was  to  sit  and 
wonder  how  it  came  to  pass  that  one  should 
be  taken  and  the  other  left,  and  to  hope 
against  hope  that  our  poor  servant  might 
have  been  mercifully  delivered  from  the  lion's 
jaws.  At  length  the  faint  light  came  stealing 
like  a  ghost  up  the  long  slope  of  bush  and 
glinted  on  the  tangled  oxen's  horns,  and  with 
frightened  faces  we  got  up  and  set  to  the  task 
of  disentangling  the  oxen  till  such  time  as 
there  should  be  light  enough  to  enable  us  to 
follow  the  trail  of  the  lioness  which  had  gone 
off  with  Jim  Jim.  And  here  a  fresh  trouble 
awaited  us,  for  when  at  last  with  infinite 
difficulty  we  had  got  the  great  helpless  brutes 
loose,  it  was  only  to  find  that  one  of  the  best 
of  them  was  very  sick.  Ther  e  was  no  mistake 
about  the  way  he  stood  with  his  legs  slightly 
apart  and  his  head  hanging  down.  He  had 
got  the  redwater,  I  was  sure  of  it.  Of  all 
the  difficulties  connected  with  life  and 
traveling  in  South  Africa  those  connected 
with  oxen  are  perhaps  the  worst.  The  ox  is 
the  most  exasperating  animal  in  the  world, 
a  negro  excepted.  He  has  absolutely  no 
constitution,  and  never  neglects  an  oppor- 
tunity of  falling  sick  of  some  mysterious 
disease.  He  will  get  thin  upon  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  from  mere  maliciousness 
die  of  'poverty;'  whereas  it  is  his  chief  de- 
light to  turn  round  and  refuse  to  pull  when- 
ever he  finds  himself  well  in  the  canter  of  a 
river,  or  the  wagon- wheel  nicely  fast  in  a 
mudhole.   Drive  him  a  few  naijes  over  rough 
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roads  and  you  will  find  that  he  is  footsore; 
turn  him  loose  to  feed  and  you  will  discover 
that  he  has  run  away,  or  if  he  has  not  run 
away  he  has  of  malice  aforethought  eaten 
*  tulip'  and  poisoned  himself.  There  is  always 
something  wrong  with  him.  The  ox  is  a 
brute.  It  was  of  a  piece  with  his  accustomed 
behavior  for  the  one  in  question  to  break  out 
— on  purpose,  probably — with  redwater  just 
when  a  lion  had  walked  off  with  his  herder. 
It  was  exactly  what  I  should  have  expected, 
and  I  was  therefore  neither  disappointed  nor 
surprised.  - 

*'  Well,  it  was  no  use  crying,  as  I  should 
almost  have  liked  to  do,  because  if  this  ox 
had  redwater  it  was  probable  that  the  rest  of 
them  had  it  too,al though  they  had  been  sold  to 
me  as  'salted,  'that  is,  proof  against  such 
diseases  as  redwater  and  lung -sick.  One  gets 
hardened  to  this  sort  of  thing  in  South  Africa 
in  course  of  time,  for  I  suppose  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world  is  the  waste  of  animal 
life  so  great. 

"  So,  taking  my  rifle  and  telling  Harry  to 
follow  me  )for  we  had  to  leave  Pharoah  to 
look  after  the  oxen — Pharoah's  lean  kine  I 
called  them), I  started  out  to  see  if  anythiug 
could  be  found  of  or  appertaining  to  the  un- 
fortunate Jim-Jim.  The  ground  round  our 
little  camp  was  hard  and  rocky,  and  we  could 
not  hit  off  any  spoor  of  the  lioness, though  just 
outside  the  skerm  we  saw  a  drop  or  two  of 
blood.  About  three  huadred  yards  from  the 
camp,  and  a  little  to  the  right,  was  a  pat<;h  of 
sugar  bush  mixed  up  with  the  usual  mimosa, 
and  for  this  I  made,  thinking  that  the  lioness 
would  have  been  sure  to  take  her  prey  there  to 
devour  it.  On  we  pushed  through  the  long 
grass  that  was  bent  down  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  soaking  dew.  In  two  minutes  we  were 
wet  through  up  to  the  thighs,  as  wet  as 
though  we  had  waded  through  water.  In  due 
course,  however,  we  reached  the  patch  of 
bush,  and  in  the  gray  light  of  the  morning 
cautiously  and  slowly  pushed  our  way  into  it. 
It  was  very  dark  under  the  trees,  for  the  sun 
was  not  yet  up,  so  we  walked  with  the  most 
extreme  care,  half  expecting  every  minute  to 
come  across  the  lioness  licking  the  bones  of 
poor  Jim- Jim,  But  no  lioness  could  we  see, 
and  as  for  Jim-Jim  there  was  not  even  a 
Jiuger  joint  of  him  to  be  found.  Evidently 
they  had  not  come  here. 

"  So  pushing  through  the  bush  we  pro- 
ceeded to  hunt  every  other  likely  spot  about, 
with  the  same  result, 

*'  'I  suppose  she  must  have  taken  him  right 
away/  I  eaid  at  last,  sadly  enough.  '  At 
any  rate,  he  will  be  dead  by  now,  so  God  have 
mercy  on  him,  we  can't  help  him.  What's 
to  be  done  now? ' 

"  '  I  suppose  that  wt.  had  better  wash  our- 
selves in  the  pool,  and  then  go  back  and  get 
something  to  eat.  1  am  filthy, '  said  Harry, 
This  was  a  practical,  if  a  somewhat  un- 
feeling, suggestion.  At  least  it  struck  me  as 
unfeeling  to  talk  of  washing  when  poor  Jim- 
Jim  had  been  so  recently  eaten.  However,  1 
did  not  let  my  sentiment  carry  me  away,  so 
we  went  down  to  the  beautiful  spot  that  I 
have  described,  to  wash.  I  was  the  first  to 
l*each  it,  which  I  did  by  scrambliag  down  the 


ferny  bank.  Then  I  turned  round  and  started 
back  with  a  yell,  as  well  I  might,  for  from  al- 
most beneath  my  feet  there  came  a  most 
awful  snarl. 

"  I  had  lit  down  almost  upon  the  back  of 
the  lioness,  who  had  been  sleeping  on  the  slab 
where  we  stood  to  dry  ourselves  after  bathing. 
With  a  snarl  and  a  growl,  before  I  could  do 
anything,  before  I  could  even  cock  my  rifle, 
she  had  bounded  right  across  the  crystal  pool 
and  vanished  over  the  opposite  bank.  It  was 
all  done  in  an  instant,  as  quick  as  thought. 

*'  She  had  been  sleeping  on  the  slab,  and, 
oh,  horror!  what  was  that  sleeping  beside 
her  ?  It  was  the  red  remains  of  poortfim-Jim, 
lying  on  a  patch  of  bloodstained  rock. 

"'Oh!  father,  father!'  shrieked  Harry, 
'  look  in  the  water.' 

"  I  looked.  There,  floating  in  the  centre  of 
the  lovely,  tranquil  pool,  was  Jim-Jim's  head. 
The  lioness  had  bitten  it  right  off,  and  it  had 
rolled  down  the  sloping  rock  into  the  water. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Poor  Jim- Jim!  We  buried  what  was  left 
of  him,  which  was  not  very  much,  in  an  old 
bread  bag,  and  though  whilst  he  lived  his 
virtues  were  not  great,  now  that  he  was  gone 
we  could  have  wept  over  him.  Indeed,  Harry 
did  weep  outright;  while  I  registered  a  quiet 
little  vow  on  my  own  account  that  I  would 
let  daylight  into  that  lioness  before  I  was 
forty-eight  hours  older,  if  by  any  means  it 
could  be  done. 

"Well,  we  buried  him,  and  there  he  lies, 
where  li(ms  will  not  trouble  him  any  more. 
So  there  is  an  end  of  the  book  of  Jim-Jim. 

"  The  question  that  now  remained  was,  how 
to  circumvent  his  murderess.  I  knew  that 
she  would  be  sure  to  return  as  soon  as  she 
would  be  hungry  again,  but  I  did  not  know 
when  she  would  be  hungry.  She  had  left  so 
little  of  Jim- Jim  behind  her  that  I  should 
scarcely  expect  to  see  her  the  next  night,  un- 
less indeed  she  had  cubs.  Still,  I  felc  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  miss  the  chance  of  her 
coming,  so  we  set  about  to  make  preparations 
for  her  reception.  The  first  thing  that  we  did 
was  to  strengthen  the  bush  waM  of  the  skerm 
by  dragging  a  large  quantity  of  the  tops  of 
thorn-trees  together,  and  lajing  them  one  on 
the  other  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  thorn 
pointed  outward.  This,  after  our  experience 
of  the  fate  of  Jim- Jim,  seemed  a  very  neces- 
sary precaution,  since  if  where  one  sheep  can 
jump  another  can  follow,  as  the  Kafirs  say, 
how  much  more  is  this  the  case  where  an  ani- 
mal so  active  and  so  vigorous  as  the  lion  is 
concerned!  And  now  came  the  further  ques- 
tion, how  were  we  to  beguile  the  lioness  to 
return  ?  Lions  are  animals  that  have  a  strange 
knack  of  appearing  when  they  are  not  wanted 
and  keeping  studiously  out  of  the  way  when 
their  presence  is  required. 

"  Harry,  who  as  I  have  said,  was  an  emin- 
ently practial  boy,  suggested  to  Pharoah  that 
he  should  go  and  sit  outside  the  skerm  in  the 
moonlight  as  a  sort  of  bait,  assuring  him  that 
he  would  have  nothing  to  fear,  as  we  should 
certainly  kill  the  lioness  before  she  killed  him. 
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Pharoah,  however,  strangely  enough,  did  not 
seem  to  take  to  this  suggestion.  Indeed  he 
walked  away,  much  put  out  with  Harry  for 
having  made  it. 

"  It  gave  me  an  idea,  however. 

"'Well!'  I  said,  '  there  is  that  ox.  He 
must  die  sooner  or  later,  so  we  may  as  well 
utilize  him.', 

"  Now,  about  thirty  yards  to  the  left  of  our 
skerm,  if  one  stood  facing  down  the  hill 
toward  the  river,  was  the  stump  of  a  tree  that 
had  been  destroyed  by  lightning  many  years 
before,  standing  equidistantly  between,  but  a 
little  in  front  of  two  clumps  of  bush,  which 
was  severally  some  fifteen  paces  from  it. 

"  Here  was  the  very  place  to  tie  the  ox;  and 
accordingly,  a  little  before  sunset  the  poor 
animal  was  led  forth  by  Pharoah  and  made 
last  there,  little  knowing,  poor  brute,  for 
what  purpose;  and  we  commenced  our  long 
vigil,  this  time  without  a  fire,  for  our  object 
was  to  attract  the  lioness  and  not  to  scare 

"  For  hour  after  hour  we  waited,  keeping 
()urselves  awake  by  pinching  each  other — it  is, 
by  the  way,  remarkable  what  a  difference  in 
the  force  of  pinches,  requisite  to  the  occasion, 
exists  in  the  mind  of  pincher  and  pinchee,  but 
no  lioness  came.  The  moon  waxed  and  the 
moon  waned,  and  then  at  last  the  moon  went 
down,  and  darkness  swallowed  up  the  world, 
but  no  Hon  came  to  swallow  us  up.  We 
waited  till  dawn,  because  we  did  not  dare  to 
go  to  sleep,  and  then  at  last  we  took  such  rest 
as  we  could  get. 

' '  That  morning  we  went  out  shooting,  not  be- 
cause we  wanted  to,  for  we  were  too  depressed 
and  tired,  but  because  we  had  no  more  meat. 
For  three  hours  or  more  we  wandered  about 
in  a  broiling  sun  looking  for  something  to 
kill,  but  with  absolutely  no  results.  For  some 
unknown  reason  the  game  had  grown  very 
scarce  about  the  spot,  though  when  I  was 
there  two  years  before  every  sort  of  large 
gome  except  rhinoceros  and  elepbant  was  par- 
ticularly abundant.  The  lions,  of  whom  there 
were  many,  alone  remained,  and  I  fancy  that 
it  was  the  fact  of  the  game  they  live  on  hav- 
ing temporarily  migrated  that  made  them  so 
daring  and  ferocious.  As  a  general  rule  a 
lion  is  an  amiable  animal  enough  if  he  is  left 
alone,  but  a  hungry  lion  is  almost  as  danger- 
ous as  a  hungry  man.  One  hears  a  great 
many  different  opinions  expressed  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  lion  is  remarable  for  his  courage, 
but  the  result  of  my  experience  is  that  very 
much  depends  upon  the  state  of  his  stomach. 
A  hungry  lion  will  not  stick  at  a  trifle,  where- 
as a  full  one  will  flee  at  a  very  small  rebuke. 

•'Well,  we  hunted  all  about  and  nothing 
could  we  see,  not  even  a  duck  or  a  bush  buck; 
and  at  last  thoroughly  tired  and  out  of  temper 
we  started  on  our  way  back  to  camp,  passing 
over  the  brow  of  a  steepish  hill  to  do  so. 
Just  as  I  got  over  the  ridge  I  froze  up  like  a 
pointer  dog,  for  there,  about  six  hundred 
yards  to  my  left,  his  beautiful  curved  horns 
outlined  against  the  soft  blue  of  the  sky,  I  saw 
a  noble  Koodoo  bull  (Strepsiceros  kudu). 
Even  at  that  distance,  for  as  you  know  my 
eyes  are  very  keen,  1  could  distinctly  see  the 
white  stripes  upon  its  side  when  the  light  fell 


upon  it,  and  its  large  and  pointed  eaxs 
twitched  as  the  files  worrie<l  it. 

"  So  far  so  good;  but  how  were  we  to  get  at 
it  ?  It  was  ridiculous  to  risk  a  shot  at  that 
great  distance,  and  yet  both  the  ground  and 
the  wind  lay  very  ill  for  stalking.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  only  chance  would  be  to  make 
a  detour  of  at  least  a  mile  or  more,  and  come 
up  on  the  other  side  of  the  koodoo.  I  called 
Harry  to  my  side,  and  explained  to  him  what 
I  thought  would  be  our  best  course,  when  sud- 
deoly,  without  any  delay,  the  koodoo  saved 
us  any  further  trouble  by  suddenly  starting 
off  down  the  hill  like  a  leaping  rocket.  I 
don't  know  what  had  frightened  it,  certainly 
we  had  not.  Perhaps  a  hyaena  or  a  leopard— a 
tiger  as  we  call  it  there — had  suddenly  ap- 
peared; at  any  rate,  off  it  went,  running 
slightly  toward  us,  and  I  never  saw  a  buck  go 
faster.  As  for  Harry,  he  stood  watching  the 
beautiful  animal's  course.  Presently  it  van- 
ished behind  a  patch  of  bush,  to  emerge  a  few 
seconds  later  about  five  hundred  paces  from 
us,  on  a  stretch  of  comparatively  level  ground 
that  was  strewn  with  boulders.  On,  it  went, 
taking  the  boulders  in  its  path  in  a  succession 
of  great  bounds  that  were  beautiful  to  be- 
hold. As  it  did  so,  I  happened  to  look  round 
at  Harry,  and  perceived  to  my  astonishment 
that  he  had  got  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 

'"You  foolish  boyl'  I  ejaculated,  'surely 
you  are  not  going  to' — and  just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  rifle  went  off. 

"  And  then  I  think  I  saw  what  was,  in  its 
way,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  I  ever 
remember  in  my  hunting  experience.  The 
koodoo  was  at  the  moment  in  the  air,  clear- 
ing a  pile  of  stones,  with  its  fore  legs  tucked 
up  underneath  it.  All  in  an  instant  th  e  legs 
stretched  themselves  out  in  a  spasmodic  fash- 
ion, and  it  lit  on  them  and  they  doubled  up 
beneath  it.  Down  went  the  noble  buck,  down 
on  to  its  head.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  to  be 
standing  on  its  horns,  its  hind  legs  high  in  the 
air,  and  then  over  it  went  and  lay  still. 

"'Great  heavens  1  '  I  said,  'why,  you've 
hit  him !    He's  dead. ' 

"  As  for  Harry,  he  said  nothing,  but  mere- 
ly looked  scared,  as  well  he  might.  A  man, 
let  alone  a  boy,  might  have  fired  a  thousand 
such  shots  without  ever  touching  the  object, 
which,  mind  you,  was  springing  and  bound- 
ing over  rocks  quite  five  hundred  yards  away, 
and  here  this  lad,  taking  a  snap  shot  and 
merely  allowing  for  elevation  by  instinct,  for 
he  did  not  put  up  his  sights,  had  knocked  the 
bull  over  as  dead  as  a  door  nail.  Well,  I  made 
no  further  remark,  the  occasion  was  too 
solemn  for  talking,  but  merely  led  the  way  to 
where  the  koodoo  lay.  There  he  was,  beauti- 
ful and  quite  still ;  and  there,  high  up,  about 
half  way  down  his  neck,  was  a  neat  round 
hole.  The  bullet  had  severed  the  spinal  mar- 
row, passing  right  through  the  vertebras  and 
away  on  the  other  side. 

"  It  was  already  evening  when,  having  cut 
as  much  of  the  best  meat  as  we  could  carry 
from  the  bull,  and  tied  a  red  handkerchief  and 
some  tufts  of  grass  to  his  spiral  horns,  which, 
by  the  way,  must  have  been  nearly  five  feet 
in  length,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  jackals 
and  aasvogels  (vultures)  from  him,  we  finally 
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got  back  to  camp,  to  find  Pharoah,  who  was 
getting  rather  anxious  at  our  absence,  ready  to 
greet  us  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
another  ox  was  sick.  But  even  this  dreadful 
bit  of  intelligence  could  not  dash  Harry's 
spirits;  the  fact  of  the  matter  being  that,  in- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  I  do  verily  believe 
that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  set  down  the 
death  of  that  koodoo  to  the  credit  ot  his  own 
skill.  Now,  though  the  lad  was  a  tidy  shot 
enough,  this,  of  course  was  ridiculous,  and  T 
told  him  so  very  plainly. 

*'  By  the  time  that  we  had  finished  our  sup- 
per of  koodoo  steaks  (which  would  have  been 
better  if  the  koodoo  had  been  a  little  younger) 
it  was  time  to  get  ready  for  Jim-Jim's  mur- 
deress again.  All  the  af  ternocm  Pharoah  told 
us  the  unfortunate  ox  had  been  walking  round 
and  round  in  a  circle  as  cattle  in  the  last  stage 
of  red  water  generally  do.  Now  it  had  come 
to  a  standstill,  and  was  swaying  to  and  fro 
with  its  head  hanging  down.  So  we  tied  him 
up  to  the  stump  of  the  tree  as  on  the  previous 
night,  knowing  that  if  the  lioness  did  not  kill 
him  he  would  be  dead  by  morning.  Indeed  I 
was  afraid  that  he  would  be  of  little  use  as  a 
bait,  for  a  lion  is  a  sportsman  like  animal, 
and,  unless  he  is  very  hungry,  generally  pre- 
fers to  kill  his  own  dinner,  though  when  once 
killed  he  will  come  back  to  it  again  and  again. 

"Then  we  repeated  our  experience  of  the 
previous  night,  sitting  there  hour  after  hour, 
till  at  last  Harry  went  fast  asleep,  and  even  I, 
though  I  am  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing 
could  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open.  Indeed  I 
was  just  dropping  off,  when  Pharoah  gave  me 
a  shove. 

"  '  Listen  P  he  whispered. 

"  I  was  all  awake  in  a  second,  and  listening 
with  all  my  ears.  From  the  clump  of  bush  to 
the  right  of  the  lightning-shattered  stump  to 
which  the  ox  was  tied  came  a  faint  crackling 
noise.  Presently  it  was  repeated.  ?>omething 
was  moving  there,  faintly  and  quietly  enough, 
but  still  moving  perceptibly,  for  in  the  in- 
tense stillness  of  the  night  any  sound  seemed 
loud. 

"  I  woke  up  Harry,  who  instantly  said, 
'  Where  is  she  ?  where  is  she  ? '  and  began  to 
point  his  rifle  about  in  a  fashion  that  was 
more  dangerous  to  us  and  the  oxeu  than  to 
any  possible  lioness. 

"  ^Hush  up  ! '  I  whispered  savagely  ;  and  as 
I  did  so,  with  a  low  and  hideous  growl  a  flash 
of  yellow  light  sped  out  of  the  clump  of  bush, 
past  the  ox,  and  into  the  corresponding  clump 
upon  the  other  side.  The  poor  sick  brute  gave 
a  sort  of  groan,  and  staggered  round,  and 
then  began  to  tremble.  I  could  see  it  do  so 
clearly  in  the  moonlight,  which  was  now  very 
bright,  and  I  felt  a  brute  for  having  exposed 
the  unfortunate  animal  to  such  terror  as  he 
must  undoubtedly  be  undergoing.  The  lion- 
ess, for  it  was  she,  passed  so  quickly  that  we 
could  not  even  distinguish  her  movements, 
much  less  sho(jt.  Indeed  at  night  it  is 
absolutely  useless  to  attempt  to  shoot  unless 
the  objoct  is  very  close  and  standing  perfectly 
still,  and  then  the  light  is  so  deceptive  and  it 
is  so  difficult  to  see  the  foresight  that  the  best 
shot  will  miss  more  often  than  he  hits. 

**'She  will  be  back  again  presently,'! 


said  ;  '  look  out,  but  for  Heaven's  sake  don't 
fire  unless  I  tell  you  to.  ' 

"  Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  my  mouth 
when  back  she  came  and  again  passed  the  ox 
without  striking  him. 

"  '  What  on  earth  is  she  doing  V  whispered 
Harry. 

"  '  Playing  with  it  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse,  I 
suppose.     She  will  kill  it  presently. ' 

*'  As  I  spoke  the  lioness  once  more  flashed 
out  of  the  bush,  and  this  time  sprang  right 
over  the  doomed  ox.  It  was  an  exciting  sight 
to  see  her  clear  him  In  the  bright  moonlight, 
as  though  it  were  a  trick  that  she  had  been 
taught. 

'"I  believe  that  she  has  escaped  from  a 
circus,  '  whispered  Harry; '  it's  jolly  to  see  her 
jump.' 

"  I  said  nothing,  but  I  thought  to  myself 
that  if  it  was,  Master  Harry  did  not  quiet  ap- 
preciate the  performance,  and  small  blame  to 
him.  At  any  rate,  his  teeth  were  chattering 
a  bit. 

"  Then  came  a  longish  pause,  and  I  began  to 
think  that  she  must  have  gone  away,  wheu 
suddenly  she  appeared  again,  and  with  one 
mighty  bound  landed  right  on  to  the  ox,  and 
struck  it  a  frightful  blow  with  her  paw. 

"Down  it  went,  and  lay  on  the  ground. 
She  put  down  her  wicked-looking  head,  with  a 
fierce  growl  of  contentment.  When  she 
lifted  her  muzzle  again  and  stood  facing  us 
obliquely,'!  whispered,  '  Now's  our  time,  fire 
when  I  do.  ' 

"  I  got  on  to  her  as  well  as  I  could,  but 
Harry,  instead  of  waiting  for  me  as  I  told  him, 
fired  before  I  did,  and  that  of  course  hurried 
me.  When  the  smoke  cleared,  however,  1  was 
delighted  to  see  that  the  lioness  was  rolling 
about  on  the  ground  behind  the  body  of  the  ox, 
which  covered  her  in  such  a  fashion,  however, 
that  we  could  not  shoot  again  to  make  an  end 
of  her. 

"'She's  done  fori  she's  dead!'  yelled 
Pharoah  in  exultation;  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment the  lioness,  with  a  sort  of  convulsive 
rush,  half  rolled,  half  sprang,  into  the  patch 
of  thick  bush  to  the  right.  I  fired  after  her 
as  she  went,  but  so  far  as  I  could  see  without 
result.  Indeed,  the  probability  is  that  I 
missed  her  clean.  At  any  rate,  she  got  to  the 
Jbush  in  safety,  and  once  there,  began  to  make 
such  a  diabolical  noise  as  I  never  heard  before. 
She  would  whine  and  shriek,  then  burst  out 
into  perfect  volleys  of  roaring  that  shook  the 
wholeplace. 

"  '  Well,  '  I  said,  'we  must  just  let  her  roar; 
to  go  into  that  bush  after  her  at  night  would 
be  madness.' 

' '  At  that  moment,  to  my  astonishment  and 
alarm,  there  came  an  answering  roar  from 
the  direction  of  the  river,  and  then  another 
from  behind  the  swell  of  bush.  Evidently 
there  were  more  lions  about.  The  wounded 
lioness  redoubled  her  efforts,  with  the  object, 
I  suppose,  of  summoning  the  others  to  her 
assistance.  At  any  rate  they  came,  and 
quickly,  too,  for  within  five  minutes,  peeping 
through  the  bushes  of  our  skerm  fence,  wo 
saw  a  magnificent  lion  bounding  along  to- 
ward us  through  the  tall  tamboulin  grass 
that  in  the  moonlight  looked  for  all  the  world 
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like  ripening  corn.  On  he  came  in  great 
leaps,  and  a  glorious  si  ght  it  was  to  see  him. 
When  within  fifty  yards  or  so,  he  stood 
still  in  an  open  space  and  roared,  and  the 
lioness  roared  too,  and  then  there  came  a 
third  roar,  and  another  great  black-maned 
lion  stalked  majestically  up  and  joined 
number  two,  and  really  I  began  to  realize 
what  Jim-Jim  must  have  undergone. 

"  'Now,  Harry,  '  I  whispered,  '  whatever 
you  do,  don't  fire,  it's  too  risky.  If  they  let 
us  be,  let  them  be.  ' 

"  Well,  the  pair  of  them  marched  off  to  the 
bush,  where  the  wounded  lioness  was  now 
roaring  double  tides,  and  the  whole  three  of 
them  l^gan  to  snarl  and  grumble  away  to- 
gether there.  Presently,  however,  the  lioness 
ceased  roaring,  and  the  two  lions  came  out 
ageiin,  the  black-maned  one  first— to  prospect, 
I  suppose — and  walked  to  where  the  carcass 
of  the  ox  lay,  and  sniffed  at  it. 

*'  '  Oh,  what  a  shot  I '  whispered  Harry, 
who  was  trembling  with  excitement. 

"  *  Yes,'  I  said;  °but  don't  fire;  they  might 
all  of  them  come  for  us.' 

"  Harry  said  nothing,  but  whether  it  was 
from  the  natural  willfulness  of  youth,  or  be- 
cause he  was  thrown  off  his  balance  by  excite- 
ment, or  from  sheer  recklessness,  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  tell  you,  never  having  been  able  to  get 
a  satisfactory  explanation  from  him ;  but  at 
any  rate  the  fact  remains,  he,  without  a  word 
of  warning,  entirely  disregarding  my  exhor- 
tations, lifted  up  his  Westley  Richards,  and 
fired  at  the  black-maned  lion,  and,  what  is 
more,  hit  it  slightly  on  the  flank. 

"  Next  second  there  was  a  most  awful  roar 
from  the  injured  brute.  He  glared  around 
him  and  roared  with  pain,  for  he  was  sadly 
stung;  and  then,  before  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  what  to  do,  the  great  black-maned 
brute,  evidently  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his 
pain,  sprang  right  at  the  throat  of  his  compan- 
ion ,  to  whom  he  evidently  attributed  his  mis- 
fortune. It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  the 
evident  astonishment  of  the  other  lion  at  this 
most  unprovoked  assault.  Over  he  rolled  with 
an  angry  roar,  and  on  to  him  sprang  the  black- 
maned  demon,  and  commenced  to  worry  him. 
This  finally  awoke  the  yellow-maned  lion  to  a 
sense  of  the  situation,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  he  rose  to  the  occasion  in  a  most  effective 
manner.  Somehow  or  other  he  got  to  his  feet, 
and,  roaring  and  smarting  frightfully,  closed 
with  his  mighty  foe.  And  then  ensued  a  scene 
that  absolutely  bafiles  description.  You  know 
what  a  shocking  thing  it  is  to  see  two  large 
dogs  fighting  with  abandonment.  Well,  a 
whole  hundred  of  dogs  could  not  have  looked 
half  so  terrible  as  those  two  great  brutes  as 
they  rolled  and  roared  and  rent  in  their 
rage.  It  was  an  awful  and  a  wonderful  thing 
to  see  the  great  cats  tearing  at  each  other  with 
all  the  fierce  energy  of  their  savage  strength, 
and  making  the  night  hideous  with  their  heart- 
shaking  noise.  And  the  fight  was  a  grand 
one,  too.  For  some  minutes  it  was  impos.sible 
to  say  which  was  getting  the  best  of  it,  but  at 
last  Is-aw  that  the  black-maned  lion,  though 
be  was  slightly  the  bigger,  was  failing.  I  am 
inchned  think  that  the  wound  in  his  flank 
crippled  him.  Anyway,  he  began  to  get  the 


worst  of  it,  which  served  him  right,  as  he  was 
the  aggressor.  Still  I  could  not  help  feeling 
sorry  for  him,  for  he  had  fought  a  gallant 
fight,  when  his  antagonist  flnally  got  him  by 
the  throat,  and,  struggle  and  strike  out  as  he 
would,  began  to  shake  the  life  out  of  him. 
Over  and  over  they  rolled  together,  an  awe- 
inspiring  spectacle,  but  the  yellow  boy  would 
not  loose  his  hold,  and  at  length  poor  black- 
mane  grew  faint,  his  breath  came  in  great 
snores  and  seemed  to  rattle  in  his  nostrils, 
then  he  opened  his  huge  mouth,  gave  the  ghost 
of  a  roar,  quivered  and  was  dead. 

"  When  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  victory 
was  his  own,  the  yellow-maned  lion  loosed  his 
grip  and  sniffed  at  his  fallen  foe.  Then  he 
licked  the  dead  lion's  eye  and  next,  with  his 
fore -feet  resting  on  the  carcass,  sent  up  his 
own  chant  of  victory,  that  went  rolling  and 
pealing  down  the  dark  ways  of  the  night  in 
all  the  gathered  majesty  of  sound.  And  at 
this  point  I  interfered.  Taking  a  careful  sight 
at  the  centre  of  his  body,  in  order  to  give  the 
largest  possible  margin  for  error,  I  fired,  and 
sent  a. 570  express  bullet  right  through  him, 
and  down  he  dropped  dead  upon  his  mighty 
foe. 

"  At  that,  fairly  satisfied  with  our  perform- 
ances, we  slept  peacefully  till  dawn,  leaving 
Pharoah  to  keep  watch  in  case  any  more  lions 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  come  our 
way. 

"  When  the  sun  was  fairly  up  we  arose,  and 
very  cautiously  proceeded— at  least  Pharoah 
and  I  did,  for  I  would  not  allow  Harry  to 
come — to  see  if  we  could  see  anything  of  the 
wounded  lioness.  She  had  ceased  roaring  im- 
mediately on  the  arrival  of  the  two  lions,  and 
had  not  made  a  sound  since ;  from  which  we 
concluded  that  she  was  probably  dead.  I  was 
armed  with  my  express;  my  Pharoah,  in 
whose  hands  a  rifle  was  indeed  a  dangerous 
weapon— to  his  companions — had  an  ax.  On 
our  way  we  stopped  to  look  at  the  two  dead 
lions.  They  were  magnificent  animals,  both 
of  them,  but  their  pelts  were  entirely  spoiled 
by  the  terrible  mauling  they  had  given  to  each 
other,  which  was  a  sad  pity. 

"  In  another  minute  we  were  following  the 
blood  spoor  of  the  wounded  lioness  into  the 
bush,  where  she  had  taken  refuge.  This,  I 
need  hardly  say,  we  did  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion; indeed,  I,  for  one,  did  not  at  all  like  the 
job,  and  was  only  consoled  by  the  reflection 
that  it  was  necessary,  and  that  the  bush  was 
not  thick.  Well,  we  stood  there,  keeping  as 
far  from  the  trees  as  possible,  and  poking  and 
speering  about,  but  no  lioness  could  we  see. 

*'  '  She  must  have  gone  away  somewhere  to 
die,  Pharoah,'  I  said  in  Zulu. 

"  '  Yes.  Inkoos'  (chiefs,  he  answered,  'she 
has  certainly  gone  away.' 

"  Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth 
when  I  heard  a  most  awful  roar,  and  looking 
rouad  saw  the  lioness  emerge  from  the  very 
centre  of  a  bush,  just  behind  Pharoah,  in 
which  she  bad  been  curled  up.  Up  she  went 
on  to  h»^r  hind-legs,  and  as  she  did  so  I  saw 
that  one  of  her  fore-paws  was  broken  near  the 
shoulder,  for  it  hung  limply  down.  Up  she 
went,  towering  right  over  Pharoah's  head,  as 
she  did  so  lifting  her  uninjured  paw  to  strike 
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him  down.  And  then,  before  I  could  get  my 
rijSe  round  or  do  any  thing'to  avert  the  coming 
catastrophe,  the  Zulu  did  a  very  brave  and 
clever  thing.  Realizing  his  own  imminent 
danger,  he  bounded  to  one  side,  and  then, 
swinging  the  heavy  axe  round  his  head, 
brought  it  right  down  on  her  back,  severing 
the  vertebrae  and  killing  her  instantaneously. 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  her  collapse  all  in  a 
heap  like  an  empty  sack. 

"  *  My  word,  Pharoah,'  I  said,  '  that  was 
well  done,  and  none  too  soon. ' 

'*  '  Yes,'  he  answered,  *it  was  a  good  stroke, 
Inkoos  Jim-Jim  will  sleep  better  now.' 

"  Then,  calling  Harry  to  us,  we  examined 
the  lioness.  She  was  old,  if  one  might  judge 
from  her  worn  teeth,  and  not  very  large,  but 
thickly  made,  and  must  have  possessed  extra- 
ordinary vitality  to  have  lived  so  long,  shot 
as  she  was;  for,  in  addition  to  her  broken 
shoulder,  my  express  bullet  had  blown  a  great 
hole  in  her  that  one  might  have  put  one's  fist 
into. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Well,  that  is  the  story  of  the  death  of 
poor  Jim- Jim  and  how  we  avenged  it,  and  it 
is  rather  interesting  in  its  way,  because  of  the 


fight  between  the  two  lions,  of  which  I  never 
saw  the  like  in  all  my  experience,  and  I  know 
something  of  lions  and  their  ways." 

"  And  how  did  you  get  back  to  Pilgrim's 
Rest  ?  "  I  asked  Hunter  Quatermain  when  he 
had  finished  his  yarn. 

"Ah,  we  had  a  nice  job  with  that,"  he  an- 
swered. The  second  ox  died  and  so  did 
another,  and  we  had  to  get  on  as  best  we  could 
with  the  three  remaining  ones  harnessed  uni- 
corn fashion,  while  we  pushed  behind.  We 
did  about  four  miles  a  day, and  it  took  us  near- 
ly a  month,  during  the  last  week  of  which  we 
pretty  well  starved." 

"I  notice,"  I  said,  "  that  most  of  your  trips 
ended  in  disaster  of  some  sort  or  another,  and 
yet  you  went  on  making  them,  which  strikes 
one  as  a  little  queer. " 

"  Yes,  I  daresay;  but,  then,  remember  I  got 
ray  living  for  many  years  out  of  hunting. 
Beside,  half  the  charm  of  the  thing  lay  in  the 
dangers  and  disasters,  though  they  were  ter- 
rible enough  at  the  time.  Another  thing  is, 
they  were  not  at  all  disastrous.  Sometime,  if 
you  like,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  one  which 
was  very  much  the  reverse,  for  I  made  £4,000 
out  of  it,  and  saw  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary sights  a  hunter  ever  clapped  his  eves  on; 
but  it  is  too  late  now,  and.  beside,  I'm  tired 
of  talking  about  myself.  Good-night." 
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"  I  DO  not  understand  how  you  can  be  so 
foolish,  Helen !  You  and  your  father,  used  to 
talk  of  high  ideas  and  self-sacrifice,  and  all 
that ,  and  here  you  refuse  the  very  first  thmg 
that  comes  to  you—''  ,    ,^    ^      ,  „     .  .  , 

"  Oh,  mamma,  no,  I  don't  refuse  1 '  exclaimed 
the  young  girl,  in  a  deprecating  tone. 
"  It  was  only  whether— our  plan,"  blushmg 
deeply,  "  would  not  be  as  productive  of  good 
and  happiness— "    ^  • 

"  It  is  simply  a  girl's  silly  idea.  It  might 
be  very  well  for  a  little  while,  but  Arthur 
would  soon  tire  of  it  and  want  you  to  himself; 
and  suppose  he  should  not  be  able  to  keep  hi? 
position  ?  Beside,  I  should  dislike  to  owe 
favors  to  a  son-in-law,  a  mere  lad  working 
his  way  up  from  nothing.  Your  father  and  I 
were  engaged  three  years  before  he  felt  able 
to  marry  me,  and  he  was  twenty-five— plenty 
young  enough.  And  to  think  of  Arthur 
Redington  being  but  little  past  nineteen  !  " 

' '  He  will  be  twenty  in  three  months,  replied 
the  young  girl,  firmly.    "  And  it  seems  quite 


a  compliment  to  be  offered  such  a  position, 
with  a  prospect  of  advancement." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  write  to  Mrs. 
Ombresou  and  tell  her  that  my  headstrong 
daughter  prefers  matrimony — against  her 
mother's  wishes." 

"  Oh,  mamma 

The  tears  gathered  in  Helen  Grainger's  eyes. 
Her  courage  forsook  her  suddenly.  Her  love 
looked  weak  and  selfish.  She  and  Arthur 
could  be  engaged,  and  she  might  go  for  a  year. 
There  were  a  g  ood  many  years  between  youth 
and  a  reasonable  old  age. 

"Don't  write  to-day! "she  cried,  huskily. 
"  Let  me  think  it  over." 

Mrs. Grainger  laid  down  her  pen  and  sighed. 

"  Arthur  will  be  here  this  evening,"  she 
said,  "and  you  will  talk  it  over,  and  do  just 
as  you  like.  You  have  no  stability  of  mmd, 
Helen." 

Helen  wanted  to  smile,  in  spite  of  her  sad- 
ness. If  she  had  no  stability,  why  then  could 
she  not  be  easily  persuaded  ?  Why  did  she 
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Incline  to  her  lover's  plans  instead  of  her 
mother's  ? 

"Very  well,"  Mrs.  Grainger  continued. 
"  I  will  wait  until  to-morrow,  though  I  dare 
sav  it  will  be  the  same  old  story," 

It  was  a  cold,  gray-looking  March  day, 
with  now  and  then  a  few  flakes  of  snow  in 
the  air,  as  if  it  had  hardly  energy  enough  for 
a  regular  storm.  The  day  somehow  seemed 
like  her.  She  ought  to  have  the  courage  to 
decide  quite  by  herself  which  was  best.  She 
admitted  that  she  owed  a  duty  to  her  mother 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  she  should  perform  the  duty  her 
own  way  and  be  happy,  or  her  mother's  way 
and  be  miserable.  Ob,  if  she  could  only  know 
what  would  be  papa's  choice  for  her  ! 

To  the  eyes  of  most  experienced  people,  Mrs. 
Grainger's  plan  would  have  appeared  the 
more  sensible.  Six  months  before  this  Mr. 
Grainger  had  died  very  suddenly.  Helen 
adored  her  father,  and  Mrs.  Grainger  had  an 
uneasy  misgiving  that  there  was  something  in 
Helen's  ministrations  that  hers  had  always 
lacked.  They  read  and  sang  and  walked  to- 
gether ;  she  as  mother  of  a  family  found  no 
time  for  these  things.  Arthur  Redington,  a 
young  man  at  a  Technical  Institute,  came  to 
know  them,  and  joined  in  their  walks  and 
talks.  When  the  poor  girl  was  crushed  by 
her  sorrow  he  became  a  more  than  friend — a 
lover— and  to  Helen  he  was  a  connecting  link 
with  her  father. 

The  Graingers  had  lived  in  quite  an  easy, 
delightful  way,  but,  the  income  vanishing,  all 
this  had  to  be  changed.  There  was  a  little 
cottage  Mrs. Grainger  held  in  her  own  right, 
and  they  retired  to  this,  for  the  large  house 
was  expensive  to  keep,  and  mortgaged  beside. 
There  would  be  a  small  income,  and  there  were 
four  children  beside  Helen.  George,  the  next 
in  years,  entered  the  business  house  where  his 
father  had  been  a  partner. 

Arthur  Redington  wasgraduated,and  by  one 
of  the  odd  freaks  of  fortune  was  offered  a  really 
lucrative  position.  He  had  an  uncle  who 
wanted  him  to  go  abroad  to  study  architect- 
ure. With  the  heedless  romance  of  youth,  he 
mapped  out  his  hfe.  He  would  take  this 
situation,  and  marry  Helen  at  once;  they 
could  board  at  home,  which  would  swell  the 
small  income,  and  Helen  could  assist  with  the 
younger  children.  If  he  had  been  five  years 
older,  Mrs.  Grainger  would  have  thought  it 
very  noble  ;  as  it  was,  it  seemed  a  boy's  whim, 
which  he  might  tire  of  in  a  year  or  two.  And 
an  old  friend  of  her  youth  had  offered  Helen  a 
po  sition  as  governess  to  ber  own  two  girls, 
with  a  really  generous  salary. 

"Considering  how  we  are  left,  and  how 
small  your  sisters'  advantages  will  be  com- 
pared to  yours,  I  think  you  ought  to  take  it," 
Mrs.  Grainger  had  said,  with  much  decision. 

Then  Helen  confessed  Arthur's  plan,  and 
found  to  her  dismay  that  her  mother  opposed 
it  bitterly. 

She  kept  revolving  it  now  as  the  day  waned 
and  the  evening  set  in  f^tormy.  Certainly  she 
owed  her  mother  olwdienco  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  ot  life.  If  she  took  her  own  way,  and 
brought  dissension  in  the  family,  it  wouM 
render  ber  extremely  miserable;  and  if. 


presently,  Arthur  should  decide  that  his  bur- 
then was  too  heavy,  she  would  be  the  one  to 
suffer  most  keenly.  It  all  looked  so  pleasant 
and  sort  of  heroic  to  her,  but  what  if  it  was 
the  glamor  of  youth  rather  than  sound  com- 
mon sense  ? 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  when  Arthur 
came,  and  something  had  ruffled  him  con- 
siderably. Helen  had  a  painful  presentiment 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject to-night,  but  she  had  promised  her  mother, 
and  presently  Arthur,  remarking  her  despond- 
ency, insisted  upon  knowing  the  cause.  So  she 
confessed,  with  a  kind  of  hesitating  persuasive- 
ness and  then  begsred  him  to  consider  if  a  year's 
engagement  would  not  be  better.  By  that 
time  her  mother  wo  dd  be  convinced  that  their 
affection  was  no  childish  f  ancy,  but  an  honest, 
earnest  love. 

"  See  here,  Nellie,"  he  began,  impetuously, 
springing  up  and  pacing  the  floor,  "I  might 
have  consented  last  week  ;  that  is — there  was 
a  possibility,  and  this  very  afternoon  some- 
thing occurred — ray  uncle  was  here." 

"And  he  disapproves,  too!  Oh,  Arthur, 
we  cannot,  must  not  disregard  the  wishes  of 
those  who  have  a  perfect  right  to  our  obe- 
dience !  I  would  not  dare—" 

"  Tnen  you  do  not  love  me  as  I  love  you. 
I  would  dare  anything  !  Why— my  uncle 
offered  to  go  abroad  with  me— to  take  me, 
rather,  as  he  is  going  in  any  event,  and  give 
me  five  years'  travel  and  study  and  luxury — " 

"  You  shall  not  give  it  up  for  me — for  us," 
interrupted  Helen,  with  sudden  decision. 
"It  is  very  noble  and  generous,"  and  her 
glance  told  him  how  she  admired  as  well  as 
loved.  "  Mother  said  it  was  selfish  in  me,  and 
I  see  that  it  is.  I  have  been  blind,  thinking 
only  of  myself  and  my  narrow  happiness. 
Let  us  wait.  Even  in  five  years  we  shall  not 
be  very  old." 

"We  will  not  wait,"  he  declared.  "I  told 
him  that  I  meant  to  marry  you.  The  only 
thing  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  he  may  come 
here  and  have  an  interview  with  your  mother. 
He  has  an  idiotic  fancy  that— "  and  Arthur 
stopped  suddenly,  flushing  crimson. 

*'That  we  have  entangled  you,"  Helen 
Grainger  said,  with  a  sudden,  painful  dis- 
tinctness of  vision,  seeing  just  how  it  might 
look  to  some  one  on  the  other  side.  Then  her 
pride  rose. 

"  What  nonsense  !  I  choose  for  myself,  in 
love,  in  business,  in  everything." 

"  And  if  you  should  not  succeed  ?  If  some 
time  you  should  regret  ? " 

"  I'm  not  going  to  regret,  my  darling.  I  am 
going  to  take  care  of  you  an<  I  cherish  you  and 
make  you  happy.  There,  you  are  actually 
crying.  Let  us  consider  the  matter  settled, 
and  say  no  more  about  it,"  and  he  enfolded 
her  tenderly  in  his  arms. 

"  Has  your  uncle  gone  ? " 

"  No  ;  that's  the  worst  of  it.  I  like  to  have 
a  thing  over  and  done  with.  He  need  not 
fancy  he  can  persuade  me,  if  he  does  stay  a 
week  or  so.  The  whole  world  would  be  well 
lost  for  you,  Nellie,  my  darling." 

It  was  a  dpligbt  to  be  loved  in'  that  manner, 
and  yet  how  much  was  the  unreason  of  youth  ] 
Helen  Grainger  had  a  sad  misgiving,  almost  a 
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doubt.  The  Joy  and  trust  had  gone  out  of  the 
happy  love.  Could  she  take  this  sacrifice  out 
of  bis  life  ? 

She  did  not  quite  refuse  to  be  comforted, 
but  after  he  was  gone  she  went  to  her  room 
and  dropped  into  the  great  arm-chair  that  had 
been  her  girlish  solace  in  trouble.  She  did 
weep  passionately,  but  the  tears  dropped 
sileatly,  as  she  went  over  the  past  and  thought 
of  the  future.  She  had  meant  to  be  so  brave 
and  happy  and  helpful,  but  her  mother  had 
not  accepted  the  proffer  gladly,  might  not 
accept  it  at  all.    And  what  then  ? 

Out  of  her  vigil  came  a  resolve.  She  gave 
herself  no  time  to  repent.  At  the  breakfast 
table  she  said  to  her  mother,— 

"  You  may  write  to  Mrs.Ombreson.  I  will 
go  for  a  year,  if  she  likes  me  well  enough  to 
keep  me." 

Mrs.  Grrainger  asked  no  questions  before  the 
children,  and  was  well  satisfied  with  the  con- 
sent. The  marriage  appeared  so  childish  and 
unwise  in  every  respect  that  her  rather  hard 
common  sense  stoutly  objected.  She  had  an 
honest  fear  for  her  daughter's  permanent 
happiness.  Who  could  predict  the  kind  of 
man  tbis  careless,  enthusiastic  lad  would  be- 
come ? 

Helen  wrote  a  letter  as  well,  but  she  kept  it 
in  her  jewel-box  on  the  bureau.  She  really 
expected  Mr.  Reding  ton  to  call  and  ask  an 
interview  with  her  mother,  and  listened  with 
a  beating  heart  to  the  infrequent  rings  at  the 
hall  door.  No  one  came  that  day.  The  next 
moiTiiug  a  tender  fittle  note  reached  her. 
Arthur  had  gone  to  the  city  with  his  uncle  for 
a  few  days,  but  there  could  be  no  change. 
The  old  arrangements  would  hold,  and  when 
he  came  back  his  situation  would  be  ready, 
and  he  would  go  to  work  at  once  to  show  Mrs. 
Grainger  how  determined  he  was. 

Mrs.  Grainger's  missive  brought  back  a  tele- 
graphic reply.  Mrs.  Ombreson  was  qnuite 
indisposed,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  Miss 
Helen  comes  immediately— as  soon  as  her  ar 
rangements  could  be  completed. 

Helen  Grainger's  preparations  were  easily 
made,  for  in  deep  mourning  she  did  not  need 
much  variety  of  costume.  One  little  note  had 
come  from  Arthur,  yet  the  days  passed,  and 
he  did  not  return.  The  time  came  for  her 
journey.  Oh,  how  could  she  go  without  see- 
ing him  once  more  ?  And  yet — what  if  he  had 
repented  his  chivalrous  proffer  ?  What  if  he 
was  being  slowly  won  over  ? 

She  answered  his  note,  directing  it  to  his 
boarding-place.  Then  she  said  a  tearful 
good- by  to  the  household.  It  was  so  hard^to 
go  among  strangers,  to  leave  them  all.  She 
loved  her  home  so  dearly,  and  shrank  from 
the  world.  Why  had  not  bright,  daring 
Sophie  been  the  elder  ? 

The  day  was  lovely,  with  spring  in  every 
breath.  Little  she  cared  for  it,  however. 
She  sat  there  with  her  veil  down,  weeping 
softly  behind  it  until  she  realized  that  she  was 
nearing  her  destination.  At  the  station  there 
wa3  a  carriage  to  meet  her,  and  the  house- 
keeper, a  kindly,  middle-aged  woman  was  in- 
side, and  gave  her  a  pleasant  greeting.  Mrs. 
Ombreson  was  still  poorly ;  she  was  always  a 
great  invalid  with  some  kind  of  spiuAl  troub- 


le. The  girls  were  very  nice,  bright,  well- 
behaved  children. 

Helen  was  a  little  cuiious.  Mrs.  Ombreson's 
offer  had  been  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary 
line  of  such  things.  Mrs.  Grainger  had  not 
seen  her  old  frier.d  since  shortly  after  her 
accident,  almost  ten  years  ago,  and  repre- 
sented her  as  quite  a  marvel  of  study  and 
erudition. 

Helen  made  herself  presentable  in  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  rooms,  the  air  of  beauty  and 
luxury  warming  her  very  soul  in  spite  of 
mental  discomfort.  Then  she  went  down  to 
Mrs.  Ombreson,  and  found  her  reclining  on  a 
sofa;  a  woman  who  still  bore  traces  of  beauty, 
and  whose  air  and  manner  were  the  essence  of 
refinement. 

"  Of  course  you  will  feel  a  little  strange 
with  us,"  the  lady  said,  when  the  first  greet- 
ing was  over;  '^but  I  hope  that  will  wear 
away.  It  is  not  so  much  a  governess  I  needed, 
for  I  teach  my  daughters  myself,  though  at 
times  1  find  it  rather  wearing.  But  I  want 
them  to  have  a  friend  and  companion  with 
whom  I  can  trust  them,  so  that  they  will  be 
somewhat  accustomed  to  the  societjT'  of  young 
people.  You  are  a  very  fine  musician,  I  have 
heard— your  father  was  musical." 

*'Yes.  We  used  to  sing  together;"  and 
Helen  paused  suddenly,  overcome  by  the 
thought  of  loss. 

"  Sit  down  and  play  a  little  for  me— if  you 
are  not  too  tired." 

Helen  was  glad  to  be  occupied.  She  played 
and  presently  sang;  then  read  a  page  or  two 
in  French.  At  this  juncture  her  pupils  re- 
turned from  a  drive,  one  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the 
other  two  years  younger,  fair,  rather  pretty, 
well-bred  and  lady-like.  Indeed,  when  Helen 
Grainger  went  to  her  room  that  evening  she 
felt  in  much  better  spirits  than  when  she  had 
started  in  the  morning. 

Her  duties  she  found  were  not  very  arduous. 
Of  two  rooms  on  one  side  of  the  hall  one  was 
Mrs.  Ombreson's  sleeping  apartment,  the  other 
the  study  and  sitting-room  for  herself.  Her 
daughters  were  fond  of  her,  and  she  was  in 
many  respects  indulgent.  Mr.  Ombreson  was 
a  grave,  quiet  man,  much  occupied  with  his 
business — a  manufacturing  chemist.  He  took 
his  breakfast  early,  the  ladies  had  theirs  to- 
gether, and  be  was  not  home  again  until  the 
six  o'clock  and  rather  ceremonious  dinner. 
FYom  eight  until  nine  the  girls  went  out  riding 
attended  by  the  coachman;  then  followed 
three  hours  of  study.  After  luncheon,  music, 
painting,  fancy-work,  reading  aloud,  an  after- 
noon drive  and  reading,  and  music  in  the 
evening. 

The  life  might  have  seemed  monotonous  but 
for  the  lovely  place  and  enchanting  scenery, 
and  the  really  fascinating  woman,  for  Mrs. 
Ombreson  was  that;  and  she  soon  drew  Helen 
into  a  curious  admiration  that  was  enthusi- 
astic, yet  not  warm — more  of  an  intellectual 
than  personal  charm.  In  fact,  the  very  sin- 
gularity of  it  served  to  keep  Helen  from  brood- 
ing over  her  unfortunate  love  epi-sode. 

From  Arthur  Redington  she  heard  no  word. 
Her  mother  said  he  had  called  once^  and  stated 
that  he  had  decided  to  go  abtoaa  vvlth  his 
uncle. 
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"It  would  have  been  cruelly  short-sighted 
to  have  deprived  him  of  this  opportunity,  aud 
sown  disseusioa  betweeu  him  aiid  the  only  rel- 
ative he  has.  The  years  will  convince  you, 
my  dear  Helen,  of  the  wisdom  of  your  de- 
cision. If  he  outgrows  the  boyish  love,  better 
a  hundred  times  that  you  should  be  apart;  if 
he  keeps  his  mind,  he  has  my  full  and  tree 
permission  to  bring  you  the  ripe  love  of  his 
manhood." 

It  was  settled,  then,  without  any  word  of 
hers.  Yet  if  he  had  written  but  one  brief 
note.  Perhaps  he  meant  to  show  her  that  he, 
too,  could  be  crave  and  selt-coutrolled. 

Mrs.  Ombreson  had  no  suspicion  of  this 
lover,  and  admired  Helen's  indifference  to 
society,  which  she  ascribed  to  her  father's  death. 
There  were  some  calls  at  the  house,  but  no 
evening  guests.  They  went  to  church  on 
Sunday,  but  beyond  that  mingled  little  with 
their  kind.  Mrs.  Ombreson  had  some  peculiar 
notions  concerning  the  education  of  girls,  and 
so  far  they  had  worked  admirably  with  hers. 
To  Helen  they  seemed  too  narrow  and  rigid, 
but  she  felt  that  it  rendered  her  position  much 
easier.  She  really  had  no  care,  and  a  great 
deal  of  leisure  to  read  and  to  perfect  herself  in 
her  music. 

There  was  another  little  point  about  which 
there  was  a  flavor  of  mystery.  To  one  fresh 
from  household  love  and  devotion,  the  for- 
malities between  this  husband  and  wife  seemed 
a  little  singular.  Helen  had  known  her  moth-, 
er  to  display  pettishness  or  ill-temper,  but  it 
was  soon  over,  and  she  had  loved  her  husband  I 
in  a  warm  and  demonstrative  manner,  and 
mourned  him  with  passionate  tenderness. 
These  two  people  were  polite  and  solicitous 
for  each  other's  comfort,  but  there  seemed  no 
nearness.  She  contrasted  her  own  enthusi- 
astic love  for  her  father  with  the  calm  de- 
meanor of  these  girls  who  were  respectful  but 
never  tender,  polite  and  courteous  as  to  a 
stranger,  but  with  no  girlish  endearments, 
such  as  she  had  used.  Had  it  always  been  so  ? 
At  times  she  fancied  Mrs, Ombreson  evinced  a 
kind  of  bitterness  or  hauteur  toward  her  hus- 
band, and  yet  it  was  so  intangible. 

The  summer  passed  rapidly.  There  were 
many  days  when  Mrs.  Ombreson  was  well 
enough  to  go  out  in  the  carriage,  and  when 
they  spent  the  lovely  evenings  out  on  the 
porch  or  in  the  hammocks.  Mrs.  Ombreson 
had  a  fascinating  gift  of  repeating  poems 
or  bits  of  Shakespeare  with  dramatic  fervor, 
and  often  held  her  young  audience  entranced. 
Her  husband  would  go  back  to  the  factory, 
and  remain  until  after  the  household  had  re- 
tired. A  middle-aged  woman,  a  kind  of  nurse 
and  lady's  maid,  attended  her  mistress  faith- 
fully. 

Helen  took  no  vacation.  They  were  all  do- 
ing very  well  at  home,  and  somehow  the  last 
memories  of  the  place  were  too  painful  to 
take  up  immediately.  And,  perhaps  unknown 
to  herself,  she  was  cherishing  a  faint  hope  for 
the  future.  ,r  u  u  i 

Quite  early  in  autumn  Mrs.  Ombreson  bad 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  that  left  her  much  en- 
feebled. Helen's  duties  increased  at  this 
juncture,  and  roused  her  just  as  she  was  Ije- 
ginning  to  weary  of  the  monotony.  Mr. 


Ombreson  appeared  solicitous  about  his  wife, 
but  it  seemed  to  Helen  that  he  spent  less  time 
than  before  in  her  rooms.  It  was  absurd,  yet 
it  struck  Helen  that  she  was  jealous  of  any 
ascendency  he  might  gain  over  the  children, 
aud  tried  to  attach  them  more  than  ever  to 
herself.  Yet  no  word  was  ever  uttered  to  his 
disparagement. 

At  Christmas  there  was  another  and  severer 
seizure.  For  a  week  Mrs.  Ombreson  scarcely 
stirred  and  could  not  speak.  Grace  and  Dora 
were  stunned,  and  clung  to  Helen  day  and 
night,  though  they  went  on  with  their  lessons 
as  usual.  There  was  a  little  rally  of  returning 
consciousness  presently,  and  her  slow-moving 
eyes  followed  Helen  with  an  almost  pathetic 
intensity. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,"  she  asked,  one 
day,  when  she  seemed  nervous  beyond  endur- 
ance.   "Oh,  if  you  could  speak  !  " 

With  much  difliculty,  the  invalid  moved  her 
fingers. 

"Oh,  could  you  write?"  inquired  Helen, 
and  there  was  a  grateful  look  in  return. 

She  brought  a  paper  and  pencil,  but  they 
were  quite  useless  to  Mrs.  Ombreson.  Present- 
ly it  occurred  to  Helen  that  she  must  write. 
But  what  was  she  to  say  ?  She  trieil  sentence 
after  sentence.  There  was  but  one  word  right 
in  them  all — "  the  children."  Yet  it  was  not 
that  she  wanted  to  see  them ;  it  was  no  special 
message  for  them.  After  many  trials  she 
foundanother  word— "  stay,"  and  after  awhile 
it  was  completed:  "  Stay  with  the  children." 

"Do you  mean  me  ?  "  asked  Helen,  sudden- 
ly- 

The  eyes  signified  assent. 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  I  could  be  wise  enough  ? 
I  would  try  to  follow  out  your  plans,  but— I 
am  so  young  and  inexperienced." 

Mrs.  Ombreson  shook  her  head.  Then  she 
made  Helen  write  the  sentence  again,  putting 
in  her  own  name.  By  this  time  she  was 
thoroughly  exhausted. 

The  next  day  she  was  worse,  and  for  several 
weeks  she  lay  in  a  dull  stupor,  until  at  last 
death  came.  Though  the  event  was  expected, 
Helen  was  inexpressibly  shocked.  She  did 
not  love  Mrs.  Ombreson ;  she  had  never  been 
near  enough  for  a  true  affection,  and  yet  she 
was  in  some  strange,  intense  way  fascinated. 
Even  after  the  funeral  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
still  there,  as  if  she  must  haunt  the  house  she 
had  left  unwillingly. 

"  Mias  Grainger,"  Mr.  Ombreson  said,  one 
evening,  '  I  believe  the  only  request  my  wife 
was  ever  able  to  make  concerned  you.  She 
wished  you  to  remain  with  Grace  and  Dora. 
I  know  it  was  her  intention,  if  she  found  a 
person  to  suit,  to  induce  her  to  stay  for  years. 
She  was  averse  to  changes  or  new  faces.  She 
had  some  peculiar  ideas,  and  I  think  you  could 
carry  them  out  better  than  a  stranger.  I  hope 
you  will  be  induced  to  keep  the  position,  for 
the  girls  are  very  fond  of  you.  I  will  double 
your  salary,  for  you  will  have  much  more 
care." 

Helen  murmured  some  thanks,  yet  she  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  she  did  wish  to  stay.  The 
next  day  she  asked  for  a  week  to  make  a  brief 
visit  home,  and  it  was  granted.  The  girls 
clung  to  her  tearfully  until  the  last  moment, 
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and  bound  her  by  solemn  promises  bo  return. 

Had  she  changed  so  greatly  ?  she  asked  her- 
self. The  old  home  seemed  so  different.  Her 
motiher  was  a  brisk,  bustling,  rather  common- 
place woman,  Sophie  gay  and  careless,  the 
younger  children  noisy,  the  rooms  small  and 
plain.  The  air  of  grace  and  refinement  had 
been  largely  her  father's  gift.  Yet  they  were 
happy,  warm  and  cordial,  and  delighted  to 
see  her.  Sophie  was  evincing  much  talent  at 
designing. 

"  If  she  will  study  thoroughly,"  Helen  said, 
*'  I  shall  be  glad  to  pay  the  expense." 

*'  What  a  great  comfort,  my  dear,"  and  her 
mother  bent  over  to  kiss  her.  "Sophie  will 
never  make  a  housekeeper,  and  she  must  do 
something  presently.  I  always  felt  that  go- 
ing to  Mrs.  Ombreson  would  be  productive  of 
some  good,  and  your  salary  is  a  generous  one. 
I  suppose  they  are  very  rich  ?"  and  she  sighed, 
remembering  their  losses. 

"  Yes,"  Helen  replied,  absently. 

No  word  was  exchanged  concerning  Arthur 
Redington.  Helen  felt  absolutely  relieved 
to  return  to  her  duty.  And  yet — is  there  al- 
ways some  miss  in  life,  some  might  have  been  ? 
Three  days  after  she  left  a  foreign  letter  came 
for  her.  Mrs.  Grainger  compared  it  with  a 
bit  she  had,  and  felt  certain  of  the  writer. 
Should  she  send  it,  and  run  the  risk  of  having 
Helen's  plans  changed,  perhaps,  and  her  mind 
unsettled  ?  She  kept  it  some  days,  and  then 
quietly  dropped  it  into  the  fire. 

Grace  and  Dora  were  so  glad  to  get  her 
back.    They  seemed  like  her  very  own. 

"  Papa  has  been  so  kind,"  began  Grace. 
"  He  has  given  up  his  evenings  to  us,  and  been 
to  drive,  and — we  have  breakfast  together  ! 
Will  you  mind  ?" 

"  Why,  no.  You  ought  to  be  near  and 
fond.  You  have  no  one  else  to  love,"  Helen 
answered,  impelled  by  some  strauge  impulse. 

There  came  an  imperc^tible  change  to  the 
household.  At  times  Helen's  conscientious- 
ness smote  her  a  little,  yet  her  better  judg- 
ment told  her  it  would  be  wrong  to  bring 
these  two  girls  up  in  such  rigorous  seclusion. 
Perhaps  their  mother  would  not  have  so  re- 
strained them  as  they  grew  older.  Certainly 
their  father  adopted  a  grave,  tender  right  of 
possessorship  in  them.  As  Helen  watched  him 
he  seemed  to  her  like  a  person  who  had  been 
blind  anii  was  now  restored  to  sight. 

She  sat  one  evening  playing  over  some  old 
songs  for  her  own  amusement.  Almost  una- 
ware, she  glided  into  "  The  Land  of  the  Lea," 
and  sang  it  with  unusual  tenderness.  Before 
she  finished  she  had  an  impression  that  some 
one  stood  not  far  off.  She  turned  and  beheld 
Mr.  Ombreson. 

"  Pardon  me,''  he  began,  in  gentle  entreaty. 

My  mother  used  to  sing  that.  It  is  so  long 
ago,  but  it  brings  her  back.  We  were  always 
together  until — near  her  death,"  and  his  voice 
fell. 

"  Have  I  pained  you  ? "  she  asked  quickly. 

"  Oh,  no.  You  have  given  me  pleasure.  I 
think  you  have  brought  satisfaction — to  every 
one." 

Helen  Grainger  studied  him  a  moment. 
Had  he,  too,  changed  ?  He  looked  younger, 
less  rigid,  and  there  seemed  an  urgent  want  in 


his  face— a  desire  for  sympathy,  companion- 
ship. He  turned  and  went  slo'  vly  out,  but 
she  sat  and  dreamed.  What  curiou.*  wintry 
blight  had  fallen  on  his  married  life  ?  He  was 
far  from  cold— he  showed  it  with  his  daugh- 
ters, and  he  seemed  grateful  for  theil-  love. 

A  year  passed,  and  spring  came  again, 
Grace  Ombreson  was  seventeen,  and  had  grown 
into  a  tall,  pretty  young  woman.  As  the 
summer  brought  fervid  heats,  the  girls  laid 
aside  heavy  mourning  for  soft  grays  and 
white.  They  had  made  friends  with  the 
neighboring  young  people,  and  the  great  porch 
was  a  favorite  resort.  The  elders  sometimes 
came  in  from  curiosity,  and  perhaps  a  strong- 
er motive.  Certainly'  at  forty-five  Mr.  Om- 
breson was  not  too  old  to  marry  again.  He 
rarely  accepted  invitations  out,  even  for  his 
daughters'  sake,  but  they  increased  daily. 

Helen  was  much  puzzled  in  her  position  of 
chaperon.  She  found  herself  occasionally  left 
out  of  invitations,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances Grace  did  not  accept  them.  She  was 
more  of  a  friend  than  governess,  as  Mr.  Om- 
breson had  engaged  a  teacher  for  music  and 
the  languages.  Grace  was  developing  a  de- 
cided taste  for  society.  What  would  her  moth- 
er wish,  she  wondered  ?  But  she  had  gone 
out  a  great  deal  when  no  older  than  Grace, 
only  there  was  dear,  kind  papa,  her  loyal 
ktnight.    How  long  ago  that  time  seemed  1 

Still  they  managed  quite  comfortably  in  the 
main  until  midwinter.  Then  a  Christmas  ball 
was  to  be  given  by  one  of  their  neighbors. 
Mr.  and  Miss  Ombreson  alone  were  invited; 
and  a  few  days  before  Christmas  Mr.  Ombre- 
son contracted  a  severe  cold  that  confined  hira 
to  the  house.  Grace  had  her  dress;  the  girls 
had  decided  to  lay  off  mourning  entirely. 

"  I  wonder  what  had  better  be  done  ? "  said 
Helen  to  Mr.  Ombreson,  as  he  lingered  in  the 
breakfast-room.  *'  You  surely  will  not  be 
able  to  take  Grace  to  the  ball." 

"Oh,  no,  I  should  not  think  of  such  a 
thing  I"  in  the  utmost  surprise. 

"  And  she  will  be  so  disappointed." 

"  But  why  cannot  you  go  ? " 
Because  I  have  had  no  invitation,"  she  re- 
plied, crimsoning.    And  she  thought  then, 
how  her  own  sweet  young  life  was  being  rele- 
gated CO  shadows  and  memories. 

"  Women  have  curious  notions  of  posi- 
tion—" ^ 

"  Do  you  think,"  filling  in  the  pause,  "  that 
I  would  better  write  to  Mrs.  Stacey  and  ask  her 
to  chaperon  Grace  ? " 

"Why— yes.  Ought  not  I  to  write  ?  Why 
should  I  depute  disagreeable  duties  to  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  should  not  mind  that." 

He  rose  and  came  near  the  corner  of  the 
mantel  where  she  was  standing. 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  us  all.  I 
cannot  forget  that  Mrs  Ombreson  trusted  her 
children,  the  most  sacred  things  of  her  life,  to 
you._  Miss  Grainger — Helen—" 

His  eyes  were  fixed  intently  upon  her,  and 
they  expressed  his  meaning  without  a  word. 
She  shrank  a  little  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

'*Why  should  I  not  say  it?  Helen,  I  love 
yoa  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  long-repressed 
nature.  For  some  weeks  I  have  known  it, 
and  resolved  when  the  proper  time  came  to 
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speak.  My  child,  I  am  quite  old  enough  to  be 
your  father,  aud  yet  my  heart  has  reuewed  its 
youth.  I  want  to  keep  you:  the  girls  are  loud 
of  you:  why  not,  then,  take  the  place  in  which 
there  will  be  all  loveaud  no  embari'assnients^ 
The  house  needs  a  mistress.  You  are  fitted  to 
adorn  any  station.  I  have  wealth  in  abun- 
liance,  and  you  can  use  it  as  you  please.  Then 
—you  can  make  me  very  happy.  Can  I  give 
you  sufficient  in  return^  " 

'*  It  is  so  sudden — I  had  not  thought — "  aud 
she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  No;"  there  was  a  curious  little  smile  in  his 
eyes  that  said,  quiet  as  he  had  been,  he  had 
observed  the  plans  of  others.  "But  you  will 
think  ot  it  now.  Do  not  hurry— nay,  I  shall 
not  accept  a  refusal  to-day.  Go  and  get  me 
some  paper,  and  let  me  answer  this  note  at 
once. " 

She  went  as  if  in  a  trance.  The  mistress  of 
this  handsome  house — ah!  she  knew  what  that 
uieant,  aud  it  stirred  her  pride.  And  she 
could  make  him  very  happy.  She  admitted 
this  with  a  strange  exultation.  It  came  to  her 
like  a  grasp  of  fate  that  Mrs  Ombreson  might 
have  had  some  such  vague  intent,  for  she  had 
given  that  little  slip  of  paper  to  her  husband. 
And  Helen  Grainger  had  a  peculiar  present- 
iment that  she  should  end  by  marrying  him, 
although  she  was  anxious  to  think  up  every 
objection. 

The  note  was  sent.  Mrs.  Stacey  was  de- 
lighted, and  would  call  for  Miss  Ombreson  in 
her  carriage,  Dora  was  going  to  a  Christmas 
tree  in  the  afternoon  that  was  to  end  vvith  a 
little  festive  entertainment. 

Helen  Grainger  and  Mr.  Ombreson  spent 
the  evening  together,  he  pleading  his  case 
urgently,  she  confessing  her  simple  little 
story.  He  would  not  admit  that  she  was  in 
any  degree  bound,  and  he  would  wait  until 
she  could  see  her  way  clearly. 

If  he  had  gone  entirely  away  she  would  not 
have  married  Mr.  Ombreson.  But  the  quiet, 
steady  devotion  conquered,  as  it  often  does. 
She  came  to  have  a  deep  regard  for  him,  that 
was  so  like  love,  and  yet  so  unlike  her  passion 
for  Arthur  Redingtoo.  She  was  puzzled  at 
herself. 

Mr.  Ombreson  visited  Mrs.  Grainger,  and 
found  in  her  a  strong  ally.  Helen  was  drawn 
into  consenting.  The  end  of  it  all  was  a  mar- 
riage in  the  spring,  Mr.  Ombreson  generously 
settled  an  income  on  Helen  for  her  private  use, 
and  insisted  on  placing  Sophie  in  an  art  school 
and  having  b'-r  for  a  frequent  visitor. 

The  neighborhood  professed  to  be  amazed, 
but  ac(ieptbd  the  fact.  The  house  was  thrown 
open  ancf  there  were  charming  entertainments, 
Mr.  Ombreson  shone  as  a  host  and  as  an  in- 
dulgent father,  and  the  girls  adored  their 
young  step-mother.  Helen  was  in  a  whiii  of 
happiness.  Every  wish  was  studied,  every  de- 
light laid  at  her  feelt.  Yet  young  as  she  was, 
society  could  not  win  her  from  her  husband. 
She  did  not  torment  her  soul  with  questions; 
she  gave  of  her  best. 

A  happy  summer,  a  brilliant  winter,  and 
then  spring  coming  on  apace.  It  seemed  to 
Helen  that  Mr.  Ombreson  looked  pale  and 
languid,  something  as  when  she  had  nrsb  come 
to  Westmeath,  and  one  day  he  was  brought 


home  — he  had  dropped  in  a  dead  faint  while 
talking  to  some  customers. 

Helen  was  stunned.  She  sat  by  the  bed 
pale  as  a  ghost,  watching  with  strained  eyes 
aud  dry, throbbing  lips  that  dared  not  question. 

"My  darling,  "he  began,  a  long  while 
afterward,  when  they  two  were  alone  and  the 
house  iu  quiet  sleep,  "  I  have  a  confession  to 
make.  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  your  sweet 
young  life  as  I  did,  but  I  knew  I  could  set  you 
freM." 

"  Oh,  don't — don't!"  She  sank  on  her  knees 
by  the  bed,  and  clasped  the  nerveless  hand  in 
hers.  "  Have  I  so  illy  requited  your  love  that 
you  fancied  freedom  would  be  a  blessing?  " 

"  My  child,  it  is  worth  half  a  life  to  know  I 
have  been  dear  to  you.  My  life,  that  seems 
long  when  compared  with  yours,  has  had  in  it 
one  year  of  exquisite  happiness.  Remember 
this  when  my  lips  are  silent.  But  I  knew 
then  it  would  be  brief.  I  had  been  told. 
Was  I  selfish  to  covet  one  draught  of  bliss  ? 
I  have  had  it.  I  am  the  more  willing  to  go. 
Like  the  one  who  went  before,  I  am  content 
to  leave  my  children  with  you.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  will  so  study  their  best  interests. 
And  now,  my  darling,  grieve  for  me  a  while, 
but  do  not  let  it  shadow  your  young  life  too 
long." 

Sobs  alone  answered  him.  He  tried  to  com- 
fort, aud  yet  he  took  the  passion  of  love  and 
grief  with  a  man's  exultant  strength.  She 
had  loved  him,  she  loved  him  how,  and  it  re- 
paid him  for  the  great  waste  of  his  life.  He 
drew  the  wet  face  to  the  pillow  and  kissed  it. 

These  were  hours  burned  in  her  soul  as  by 
fire.  For  his  sake  she  nerved  herself  and 
grew  more  tranquil.  Toward  morning  he 
seemed  to  fall  asleep,  and  after  a  while  she 
fell  into  a  light,  troubled  slumber.  Was  it 
the  cold  hand  she  held  in  hers  that  wakened 
her  ?  They  heard  her  wild  cry  in  the  room 
adjoining.    Matthew  Ombreson  was  dead. 

After  the  funeral  the  house  was  shut  up. 
It  was  Mr.  Ombreson's  wish  that  his  wife  and 
daughters  should  travel  for  a  while.  There 
were  abundant  means,  and  there  was  no 
heart-burning  or  jealousy.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  Helen  as  if  these  girls  were  nearer  of  kin  to 
her  than  her  sisters. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  be  rich — she  did 
not  deny  it.  George  Grainger  had  given  ex- 
cellent satisfaction  to  his  employers,  and  as 
there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  firm,  Helen  ad- 
vanced the  needed  capital.  Then  Sophie  mar- 
ried a  young  artist.  The  two  remaining  chil- 
dren were  bright  and  promising,  and  Mrs. 
Grainger  was  settling  into  complacent  middle 
life^  confident  that  she  had  done  her  whole 
duty  toward  her  family,  and  that  it  had 
brought  the  proper  reward. 

The  house  at  Westmeath  was  opened  pres- 
ently, and  refurnished  to  some  extent,  and 
the  Ombresons  took  their  place  in  society  and 
were  duly  welcomed.  Charming  people, 
everybody  conceded.  The  first  Mrs  Ombre- 
son, with  her  systems  and  intellectual  ideas, 
her  seclusion  and  superiority,  was  quite  for- 
gotten. I  doubt  even  if  her  girls  loved  her 
as  well  as  the  one  who  had  taken  her  place. 
It  was  quite  absurd  to  play  at  motherhood,  so 
they  were  more  like  sisters. 
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Yet  it  sometimes  seemed  to  Helen  as  if  she 
had  lived  ages.  Five  years  only  since  she  had 
been  a  very  young  girl,  shrinking  from  the 
ordeal  fate  was  laying  upon  her,  clinging  to 
her  boy  lover  in  despairing  girl  fashion,  con- 
tent ttiat  the  world  should  have  no  after  joy 
for  her.  Yet  it  had  held  joy,  love,  happiness, 
and  a  very  deep  sorrow,  and  she  was  not 
quite  twenty-four.  Not  at  all  the  life  she 
would  have  chosen  then,  but — was  there  any 
of  it  she  regretted  ? 

Early  in  the  summer  Grace  Ombreson  had 
been  bridesmaid  for  a  friend,  spending  some 
weeks  with  her  Vjeforehand,  and  then  joining 
the  bridal  party  on  a  delightful  journey.  {She 
had  returned  not  quite  heart-whole. 

"  But  I  would  not  promise  him  wholly  un- 
til you  knew,"  she  said  to  Helen.  "  I  like 
him  so  much.  He  is  so  fine  and  spirited,  so 
noble,  though  he  is  not  rich — and  this  I  think 
is  the  most  honorable  thing  about  him — he 
has  a  wealthy  uncle  who  has  been  very  kind 
to  him,  but  he  will  not  depend  upon  him  in 
the  slightest  degree.  I  do  not  think  I  should 
like  to  be  poor,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  rich  wom- 
an can  afford  to  marry  a  poorer  man.  Y  ou 
do  not  consider  me  silly  ?  '■ 

"My  dear  Grace,  no;"  and  she  remembered 
when  she  would  have  trusted  love  with  pover- 
ty on  both  sideK.  "  If  he  is  manly  and  honor- 
able and  in  a  station  of  life  that  you  can  ac- 
cept —" 

"  Oh,  he  will  be  famous  some  day,"  re- 
turned the  girl,  with  a  laughing  blush,  "  He 
is  a  designer  and  architect,  and  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  an  artist.  He  had  some  lovely 
plans  accepted  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  is  now 
illustrating  some  books.  In  his  note  of  this 
morning  he  promises  to  come  very  soon.  I 
hope  you  will  like  him,  and  here  is  his  por- 
trait.'" 

Grace  displayed  an  imjierial  photograph. 
Helen  leaned  over  it,  her  face  somewhat  in 
the  shade.  For  some  seconds  she  forgot  to 
breathe.  Upstairs  in  a  little  box  of  old 
treasures  lay  its  counterpart  in  boyish  im- 
maturity. Had  there  been  an  undefined 
dream  of  meeting  him  again  in  the  days  to 
come  ? 

"  Do  you  not  like  it?"  There  was  a  tinge 
of  impatience  in  Grace's  voice. 

*'  Yes — only  I  have  seen  the  original.  Is  it 
not  Arthur  Redington  ? " 

"  That  is  his  name.  He  has  been  abroad  a 
longtime," 

"It  was  when  we  were  hardly  more  than 
children,  before  my  father  died.  He  was  a 
great  favorite  with  papa.  His  uncle  wanted 
him  to  go  abroad  for  some  kind  of  an  art  ed- 
ucation. Then  I  came  here  and  the  family 
lost  sight  of  him,  his  absence  being  the 
reason,  no  doubt,"  Helen  forced  herself  to 
say,  calmly. 

"  I  am  so  glad  I  The  Went  worths  vouched 
for  him  in  every  respect,  but  it  brings  him  so 
much  nearer.    And  about  the  invitation  ? " 

"  Send  hiiii  one  with  my  compliments. 
And  if  you  can  devote  sufficient  time  to  a 
third  person — ^or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  explanation  until  he  comes.  Which- 
ever you  prefer. " 

"  Ob,  I  shall  tell  him,"  cried  Grace,  eagerly. 


"  Very  well.  And  Grace,  I  wish  you  all 
happiness." 

"  Thank  you."  And  the  young  girl  kissed 
her  fervently. 

Arthur  Redington  would  know  in  a  better 
way,  perhaps,  than  she  could  tell  him. 
Would  he  believe  that  she  married  for  money  ? 
In  spite  of  her  resolution,  Helen  was  strange- 
ly agitated  at  the  thought  of  this  visitor,  and 
the  sudden  knowledge  of  his  love  for  another. 
If  she  had  met  him  any  time  as  a  married 
man,  she  could  have  easily  adapted  herself  to 
the  idea ;  but  to  put  another  in  her  place — 
this  she  shrank  from  doing. 

The  invitation  was  duly  accepted.  There 
were  other  guests  in  the  house;  Helen  had 
planned  it  so.  Dora  was  bright  and  engag- 
ing. The  girls  could  entertain ;  she  could  be 
hostess  and  hold  herself  a  little  aloof — making 
herself  seem  older  in  thus  giving  her  step- 
daughter to  the  lover  of  her  youth. 

They  were  both  on  guard,  and  the  meeting 
was  well-bred  and  commonplace,  Arthur 
Redington  had  changed  greatly,  and  was  a 
manly,  polished  young  fellow.  His  surprise 
was  extremely  decorous,  and  he  questioned 
Helen  concerning  the  other  members  of  her 
family  with  all  the  ease  of  an  old  friend.  So 
the  matter  settled  itself.  There  were  walks 
and  drives,  parties,  music  and  conversation. 
Grace's  preference  was  quite  evident,  and 
Arthur  was  the  most  attentive  of  lovers. 

A  week  had  passed  before  Helen  and  Arthur 
met  each  other  alone.  He  came  upon  her  one 
day  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  grounds, 
where  she  sat  with  a  book.  She  started  at 
the  step. 

"  Pardon  me.    Do  not  allow  me  to  disturb 
you." 
Helen  rose. 

"You  did  not  disturb  me.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  ought  to  be  lingering  here." 

"  I  do  not  think  your  guests  are  suffering. 
You  seem  very  much  engrossed  with  cares." 

"  Or  you  young  people  are  engrossed  with 
pleasures — which  is  it  ? " 

"  Have  you  grown  so  old  ?  It  is  only  about 
five  years  since  we — " 

"  Since  we  were  children." 

"  You  acquired  wisdom  rapidly." 

"  I  was  schooled  to  it.  Circumstances—" 

"  The  excuse  for  weakness  or  desire." 

She  stood  still  in  the  path. 

"  Arthur,  are  we  to  make  ill  friends  when 
another  bon<i  might  draw  us  together  ?  You 
have  won  the  heart  of  a  noble  and  lovely  girl 
— let  the  childish  romance  be  forgotten." 

*'  It  never  was  much  to  you,"  moodily. 

' '  It  was  life  to  me  in  that  youthful  pas- 
sion, but  I  did  not  want  to  drag  you  down  to 
a  narrow  round,  and  my  mother  felt  that  I 
owed  her  a  duty,  I  wrote  you  my  expecta- 
tions, but  received  no  answer." 

"  I  was  angry,  but  I  did  write  when  I  came 
to  ray  senses,  and  asked  you  to  wait  for  me 
until  my  return,  " 

"  I  never  had  any  letter.  Where  did  you 
send  it?" 

"  To  your  old  home.  " 

"It  could  not  have  reached  it.  lam  sure 
mamma  would  have  sent  it  ;  "  and  Helen  was 
honest  in  her  belief. 
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"  Then  yen  married.  It  must  have  been 
a  temptation.  " 

"  It  was  no  temptation,  if  you  mean  the 
money.  Mr.  Ombreaon's  life  had  not  been  a 
bappy  one,  and  he  loved  me.  I  feel  no  w  he 
would  not  have  asked  me,  if  he  had  not  known 
it  would  be  for  such  a  little  while;  but  he  need 
not  have  hesitated,  "and she  held  her  head 

groudly.  "If  I  bad  heard  from  you  I  should 
ave  felt  myself  bound ;  as  it  was  I  supposed 
you  meant  to  leave  me  quite  free.  And  now 
—ask  me  for  my  daughter's  hand.  " 

Hedid  not  ask  her,  but  they  walked  to  the 
house  together.  Day  after  day  he  lingered  by 
her  side,  he  listened  to  her  exquisite  voice, 
and  allowed  himself  to  dream.  Of  course  he 
should  marry  Grace,  but — 

Helen  was  first  to  face  the  danger.  She  saw 
it  iu  Grace's  pale  face  one  evening  as  she 
watched  them  across  the  room.  Arthur's 
manner  was  devotion  itself,  and  he  had  no 
right  to  offer  it  to  her.  It  belonged  to  an- 
other. 

Do  you  know  you  have  never  asked  me  for 
my  dear  girl,  and  you  talk  of  going  away,  " 
she  said  to  him. 

"  Come  out  on  the  balcony,"  he  said  in  a 
strained  voice,  and  rose.  Helen  followed  him 
through  the  open  window.  "  Suppose  I  never 
ask  vou  for  —her ;  suppose—" 

"Arthur: " 

Her  tone  electrified  him.  He  gazed  at  her 
in  surprise. 

"  It  I  thought  you  could  trifie  with  that 
pure  soul,  and  forfeit  your  word—" 

"  You  have  no  right  to  blame  me,  Helen.  " 

"  But  I  have  a  duty  toward  Matthew 
Ombreson's  child.    Go  to  Grace,  Arthur,''  she 


said,  pleadingly,  and  then  she  left  him  and 
went  to  her  room. 

She  did  not  come  down  again  that  evening. 
Grace  was  pale  and  heavy-eyed  the  next 
morning,  Helen  longed  to  comfort  her,  but 
what  could  she  say?  If  she  could  go  away— 
but  no  weak  subterfuge  would  avail  her. 

"  My  uncle  has  come,"  Arthur  announced 
that  afternoon,  striding  up  the  lawn.  "  May 
I  bring  him  over  this  evening?  " 

"  Certainly,  I  think;  we  ought  to  see  him," 
Helen  said. 

He  walked  over  to  Grace. 

"Put  up  your  work  and  let  us  go  for  a 
walk,  "  he  said. 

"  I  will  bring  your  hat,'^said  Helen. 

She  would  not  be  left  alone  with  him.  He 
bit  his  lip  with  mortification. 

That  evening  they  were  quite  a  gay  house- 
hold. Archibald  Reding  ton  proved  himself  a 
fine,  middle-aged  man,  a  most  delightful  com- 
panion.   Dora  was  bright  and  bewitching. 

"  Mother,  my  uncle  is  impatient  for  a  wed- 
ding; will  you  give  me  Grace?"  Arthur  said, 
as  they  were  leaving  that  night. 

Mother  I  It  was  as  if  a  keen  blade  had  sud- 
denly struck  her,  and  yet  it  was  right.  She 
put  their  hands  together  and  clasped  them. 
Dora  laughed. 

"  You  shall  not  call  her  that;  we  never  do,'' 
she  said.  She  is  not  quite  four  years  older 
than  Grace.  " 

Only  they  two  knew  what  it  meant.  Grace 
raised  her  eyes,  suffused  with  a  lovely  beseech- 
ing light,  as  if  she  would  fain  ask  Helen's  for- 
giveness for  some  unjust  thought.  Helen 
kissed  her  tenderly.  The  heroic  in  life  was 
her  portion. 
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BY  JULES  VERNE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
In  the  month  of  September,  185—,  I  arrived  at 
Franktort-on-tne-Main.  My  passage  through 
the  principel  German  cities  had  been  brilliant- 
ly marked  by  balloon  ascents;  but  as  yet  no 
German  had  accompanied  me  in  my  car,  and 
the  fine  experiments  made  at  Paris  by  M.  M. 
Green,  Eugene  Godard,  and  Poitevin  had  not 
tempted  the  grave  Teutons  to  essay  aerial 
voyages. 

But  scarcely  had  the  news  of  my  approach- 
ing ascent  spread  through  Frankfort,  than 
three  of  the  principal  citizens  begged  the  fa- 
vor of  being  allowed  to  ascend  with  me.  Two 
days  afterward  we  were  to  start  from  the 


Place  de  la  Comedie.  I  began  at  once  to  get 
my  balloon  ready.  It  was  of  silk,  prepared 
with  gutta  percha,  a  substance  impermeable 
by  acids  or  gases;  and  its  volume,  which  was 
three  thousand  cubic  yards,  enabled  it  to  as- 
cend to  the  loftiest  heights. 

The  day  of  the  ascent  was  that  of  the  great 
September  fair,  which  attracts  so  many  peo- 
ple to  Frankfort.  Lighting  gas,  of  a  perfect 
quality  and  of  great  lifting  power,  had  been 
furnished  to  me  in  excellent  condition,  and 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  balloon  was  filled  ;but 
only  three-quarters  filled,— an  indispensable 
precaution,  for,  as  one  rises,  the  atmosphere 
diminishes  in  deusityj  and  tte  fluid  inclosed 
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within  the  balloon,  acquiring  more  elasticity, 
might  burst  its  sides.  My  calculations  had 
furnished  me  with  exactly  the  quantity  of  gas 
necessary  to  carry  up  my  companions  and  my- 
self. 

We  were  to  start  at  noon.  The  impatient 
crowd  which  pressed  around  the  inclosed 
space,  filling  the  inclosed  square,  overflowing 
into  the  contiguous  streets,  and  covering  the 
houses  from  the  ground- floor  to  the  slated 
gables,  presented  a  striking  scene.  The  high 
winds  of  the  preceding  days  had  subsided. 
An  oppressive  neat  fell  from  the  cloudless  sKy. 
Scarcely  a  breath  animated  the  atmosphere. 
In  .such  weather,  one  might  descend  again  upon 
the  very  spot  whence  he  had  risen. 

I  carried  three  hundred  pounds  of  ballast  in 
bags;  the  car,  quite  round,  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, was  comfortably  arranged;  the  hempen 
cords  which  supported  it  stretched  symmet- 
rically over  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  bal- 
loon; the  compass  was  in  place,  the  barometer 
suspended  in  the  circle  which  united  the  sup- 
porting cords,  and  the  anchor  carefully  put  in 
order.   All  was  now  ready  for  the  ascent. 

Among  those  who  pressed  around  the  in- 
closure,  I  remarked  a  young  man  with  a  pale 
face  and  agitated  featiu'es.  The  sight  of  him 
impressed  me.  He  was  an  eager  spectator  of 
my  ascents,  whom  I  had  already  met  in  sever- 
al German  cities.  With  an  uneasy  air,  he 
closely  watched  the  curious  machine,  as  it  lay 
motionless  a  few  feet  above  the  ground;  and 
he  remained  silent  among  those  about  him. 

Twelve  o'clock  came.  The  moment  had  ar- 
rived, but  my  traveling  companions  did  not 
appear. 

1  sent  to  their  houses,  and  learned  that  one 
had  left  for  Hamburg,  another  for  Vienna, 
and  the  third  for  London.  Their  courage  had 
failed  them  at  the  moment  of  undertaking  one 
of  those  excursions  which,  thanks  to  the  abil- 
ity of  living  aeronauts,  are  free  from  all  dan- 
ger. As  they  formed,  in  some  sort,  a  part  of 
the  programme  of  the  day,  the  fear  had  seized 
them  that  they  might  be  forced  to  execute  it 
faithfully,  and  they  had  fled  far  from  the 
scene  at  the  instant  when  the  balloon  was  be- 
ing tilled.  Their  courage  was  evidently  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  speed — in  decamping. 

The  multitude,  half  deceived,  showed  not  a 
little  ill- hurm or.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  ascend 
alone.  In  order  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium 
between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  balloon 
and  the  weight  which  had  thus  proved  want- 
ing, I  replaced  my  companions  By  more  sacks 
of  sand,  and  got  into  the  car.  The  twelve 
men  who  held  the  balloon  by  twelve  cords 
fastened  to  the  equatorial  circle,  let  them  slip 
a  little  between  their  fingers,  and  the  bolloon 
rose  several  feet  higher.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind,  and  the  atmosphere  was  so 
leaden  that  it  seemed  to  forbid  the  ascent. 

"  Is  everything*i-eady  ?"  I  cried. 

The  men  put  themselves  in  readiness.  A 
last  glance  told  me  that  I  might  go. 

"Attention!" 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  crowd,  which 
seemed  to  be  invading  the  inclosure. 
"  Let  go  !  " 

The  balloon  rose  slowly,  but  I  experienced  a 
shock  which  threw  naefo  the  bottom  of  the  car. 


When  I  got  up,  I  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  an  unexpected  fellow-voyager,— the  pale 
young  man. 

"  Monsieur,  I  salute  you,"  said  he,  with  the 
utmost  coolness. 

"  By  what  right  " 

Am  I  here  ?  By  the  right  which  the  im- 
possibility of  you  getting  rid  of  me  confers." 

I  was  amazed  !  His  calmness  put  me  out  of 
countenance,  and  I  had  nothing  to  reply.  I 
looked  at  the  intruder  but  he  took  no  notice 
of  my  astonishment. 

"  Does  my  weight  disarrange  your  equilib- 
rium, monsieur  ?"  he  asked.  "  You  will  per- 
mit me  " 

And  without  waiting  for  my  consent,  he  re- 
lieved the  balloon  of  two  bags,  which  he  threw 
into  space. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  I,  taking  the  only  course 
now  possible,  "  you  have  come;  very  well, 
you  will  remain;  but  to  me  alone  belongs  the 
management  of  the  balloon." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  your  urbanity  is 
French  all  over;  it  comes  from  my  own  coun- 
try. I  jnorally  press  the  hand  you  refuse  me. 
Make  all  precautions,  and  act  as  seems  best  to 
you,   I  will  wait  till  you  have  done  " 

"  For  what  ?" 

"  To  talk  with  you." 

The  barometer  had  fallen  to  twenty-six 
inches.  We  were  nearly  six  hundred  yards 
above  the  city ;  but  nothing  betrayed  the  hor- 
izontal displacement  of  the  balloon,  for  the 
mass  of  air  in  which  it  is  inclosed  goes  for- 
ward with  it.  A  sort  of  confused  glow  envel- 
oped the  objects  spread  out  under  us,  and  un- 
fortunately obscured  their  outline. 

I  examined  my  companion  afresh. 

He  was  a  man  of  thirty  years,  simply  clad. 
The  sharpaess  of  his  features  betrayed  an  in- 
domitable energy,  and  he  seemed  very  muscu- 
lar. Indifferent  to  the  astonishment  he  cre- 
ated, he  remained  motionless,  trying  to  dis- 
tinguish the  objects  which  were  vaguely  con- 
fused below  us. 

"  Miserable  mist  !  "  said  he,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

I  did  not  reply. 

"You  owe  me  a  grudge?"  he  went  on. 
"Bah!  I  could  not  pay  for  my  journey,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  take  you  by  surprise." 

"  Nobody  asks  you  to  descend,  monsieur!" 

"  Eh,  do  you  not  know,  then,  that  the  same 
thing  happened  to  the  Counts  of  Laurencin 
and  Dampierre,  when  they  ascended  at  Lyons, 
on  the  1.5th  of  January,  1784?  A  young  mer- 
chant, named  Fountaine,  scaled  the  gallery, 
at  the  risk  of  capsizing  the  machine.  He  ac- 
complished the  journey,  and  nobody  died  of 
it  I" 

' '  Once  on  the  ground,  we  will  have  an  ex- 
planation," repled  T,  piqued  at  the  light  tone 
in  which  he  spoke. 

"  Bah !   Do  not  let  us  think  of  our  return." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  I  shall  not  hasten 
to  descend  ? " 

"  Descend! "  said  ho,  in  surprise.  "  Descend? 
Let  us  begin  by  first  ascending." 

And  before  I  could  prevent  it,  two  more 
bags  had  been  thrown  over  the  car,  without 
even  having  been  emptied 

"  Monsieur  I "  cried  I,  in  a  rage. 
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I  know  your  ability,"  replied  the  unknown 
uietly,  "and  your  fine  ascents  are  famous. 
Jut  if  Experience  is  the  sister  of  Practice,  she 
is  also  a  cousin  of  Theory,  and  I  have  studied 
the  aerial  art  long.  It  has  got  into  my  head !" 
he  added  sadly,  falling  into  a  silent  reverie. 

The  balloon,  having  risen  some  distaace 
further,  now  became  stationary.  The  unknown 
consulted  the  barometer,  and  said— 

'*  Here  we  are,  at  eight  hundred  yards. 
Men  are  like  insects.  Seel  I  think  v/e  should 
always  contemplate  them  from  this  height,  to 
judge  correctly  of  their  proportions.  The 
rlac«  de  la  Comedie  is  transformed  into  an 
immense  ant-hill.  Observe  the  crowd  which 
is  gathered  on  the  quays;  and  the  mountains 
also  get  smaller  and  smaUer.  We  are  over 
the  Cathedral.  The  Main  is  only  a  line,  cut- 
ting the  city  in  two,  and  the  bridge  seems  a 
thread  thrown  between  the  two  banks  of  the 


The  atmosphere  became  somewhat  chilly. 

"  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  you, 
my  host,"  said  the  unknown.  "If  you  are 
cold  I  will  take  off  my  coat  and  lend  it  to 
you." 

"  Thanks  "  said  1  dryly. 

"  Bah !  Necessity  makes  law.  Give  me 
your  hand.  I  am  your  fellow-countryman; 
you  will  learn  something  in  my  company,  and 
my  conversation  will  indemnify  you  for  the 
trouble  1  have  given  you." 

I  sat  down,  without  replying,  at  the  oppo- 
site extremitv  of  the  car.  The  young  man 
had  taken  a  voluminous  manuscript  from  his 
great-coat.    It  was  an  essay  on  ballooning. 

"I  posse.«s,"  said  he,  "the  most  curious 
collection  of  engravings  and  caricatures  ex- 
tant concerning  aerial  manias.  How  people 
admired  and  scoffed  at  the  same  time  at  ibis 
precious  discovery !  We  are  hapjnly  no  longer 
in  the  age  iu  which  Montgolfier  tried  to  make 
artificial  clouds  with  steam,  or  a  gas  having 
electrical  properties,  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  moist  straw  and  chopped-up  wool. ' 

"  Do  you  wish  to  depreciate  the  talent  of 
the  inventors  ? "  I  asked,  for  I  had  resolved  to 
enter  into  the  adventure.  "Was  it  not  good 
to  have  proved  by  experience  the  possibility 
of  rising  in  the  air  ? " 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  who  denies  the  glory  ot  the 
first  aerial  navigators  1  It  required  immense 
courage  to  rise  by  means  of  those  frail  enve- 
lopes which  only  contained  heated  air.  But  I 
a*jk  you,  has  the  aerial  science  made  great 
progress  since  Blanchard's  ascensions— that  is, 
since  nearly  a  century  ago  ?  Look  here,  mon- 
sieur." 

The  unknown  took  an  engraving  from  his 
portfolio. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "is  the  first  aerial  voyage 
undertaken  by  Pilatre  des  Hosiers  and  the 
Marquis  d'  Arlandes,  four  mouths  after  the 
discovery  of  balloons.  Louis  XVI  refused  to 
consent  to  the  venture,  and  two  men  who  were 
condemned!  to  death  were  the  first  to  attempt 
the  aerial  ascent.  Pilatre  des  Hosiers  became 
indignant  at  this  injusti<;e,  and,  by  means  of 
intrigues,  obtained  permi.s.sion  to  make  the  ex- 
periment. The  car,  which  renders  the  man- 
agement ea.sy,  hafl  not  then  been  invented, 
and  ft  circular  gallery  was  placed  around  the 


lower  and  contracted  part  of  the  Montgolfier 
balloon.  The  two  aeronauts  must  then  remain 
motionless  at  each  extremity  of  this  gallery, 
for  the  moist  straw  which  filled  it  forbade 
them  all  motion.  A  chafing  dish  with  fire  was 
suspended  below  the  orifice  of  the  balloon; 
when  the  aeronauts  wished  to  rise,  they  threw 
straw  upon  this  brazier,  at  the  risk  of  setting 
fire  to  the  balloon,  and  the  air,  more  heated, 
gave  it  fresh  ascending  power.  The  two  bold 
travelers  rose,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1783, 
from  the  Muette  Gardens,  which  the  Dauphin 
had  put  at  their  disposal.  The  balloon  went 
up  majestically,  passed  over  the  Isle  of  Swans, 
crossed  the  Seine  at  the  Conference  barrier, 
and,  drifting  between  the  dome  of  the  In- 
valides  aad  the  Military  School,  approached 
the  Church  of  Saint  Sulpice.  Then  the  aero- 
nauts added  to  the  fire,  crossed  the  Boulevard, 
and  descended  beyond  the  Eufer  barrier.  As 
it  touched  the  soil,  the  balloon  collapsed,  and 
for  a  few  moments  buried  Pilatre  des  Hosiers 
under  its  folds." 

"  Unlucky  augury,"  I  said,  interested  in  the 
story,  which  affected  me  nearly. 

"An  augury  of  the  catastrophe  which  was 
later  to  cost  this  unfortunate  man  his  life," 
replied  the  unknown  sadly.  ' '  Have  you  never 
experienced  anything  like  it  ? " 

"  Never." 

"Bah!  Misfortunes  sometimes  occur  un- 
f ore-shadowed!  "  added  my  companion. 

He  then  remained  silent. 

Meanwhile,  we  were  advancing  southward, 
and  Frankfort  had  already  passed  from  be- 
neath us. 

"Perhaps  we  shall  have  a  storm,"  said  the 
young  man. 

"  We  shall  descend  before  that,"  I  replied. 

"  Indeed !  It  is  better  to  ascend.  We  shall 
escape  it  more  surely." 

And  two  more  bags  of  sand  v/ere  hurled 
into  space. 

The  balloon  rose  rapidly,  and  stopped  at 
twelve  hundred  yards.  I  became  colder ;  and 
yet  the  sun's  rays,  falliog  upon  the  surface, 
expanded  the  gas  within,  and  gave  it  a  great- 
er ascending  force. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  the  unknown.  "We 
have  still  three  thousand  five  hundred  fathoms 
of  breathing  air.  Beside,  do  not  trouble 
yourself  about  what  I  do." 

I  would  have  risen,  but  a  vigorous  hand 
held  me  to  my  seat. 

"  Your  name  ?"  I  asked. 

"My  name  i?   What  matters  it  to  you  ? " 

"  I  demand  your  name  ! " 

"  My  name  is  Erostratus  or  Empedocles, 
whichever  you  choose! " 

This  reply  was  far  from  reassuring. 

The  unknown,  beside,  talked  with  such 
strange  coolness,  that  I  anxiously  asked  my- 
self whom  I  had  to  deal  with. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  continued,  "  nothing  orig- 
inal has  been  imagined  since  the  physicist 
Charles.  Four  months  after  the  discovery  of 
balloons,  this  able  man  had  invented  the  valve, 
which  permits  the  gas  to  escape  when  the  bal- 
loon is  LOO  full,  or  when  you  wish  to  descend; 
the  car,  which  aids  the  management  of  the 
machine;  the  netting,  which  holds  the  enve- 
lope of  the  balloon,  and  divides  the  weight 
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over  its  whole  surface ;  the  ballast,  which  en- 
ables you  to  ascend,  and  to  choose  the  place 
of  your  landing;  the  india-rubber  coating, 
which  renders  the  tissue  impermeable;  the 
barometer,  which  shows  the  height  attained. 
Lastly,  Charles  used  hydrogen,  which,  four- 
teen times  lighter  than  air,  permits  you  to 
penetrate  to  the  highest  atmospheric  regions, 
and  does  not  expose  you  to  the  dangers  of  a 
combustion  in  the  air.  On  tbe  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1783,  three  hundred  thousand  spectators 
were  crowded  around  the  Tuileries.  Charles 
rose,  and  the  soldiers  presented  arms  to  him. 
He  traveled  nine  leagues  in  the  air,  conduct- 
ing his  balloon  with  an  ability  not  surpafssed 
by  modern  aeronauts.  Tbe  King  awarded  him 
a  pension  of  two  thousand  livres;  for  then 
they  encouraged  new  inventions." 

The  unknown  now  seemed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  considerable  agitation. 

Monsieur,"  he  resumed,  "  I  have  studied 
this,  aiMi  I  am  convinced  that  the  first  aero- 
nauts guided  their  balloons.  Without  speaking 
of  Blanchard,  whose  assertions  may  be  re- 
ceived with  doubt,  G-uyton-Morveaux,  by  the 
aid  of  oars  and  rudder,  made  his  machine  an- 
swer to  the  helm,  and  take  the  direction  he 
determined  on.  More  recently,  M.  Julien,  a 
watchmaker,  made  some  convincing  experi- 
ments at  the  Hippodrome,  in  Paris;  for,  by  a 
special  mechanism,  his  aerial  apparatus,  ob- 
long in  form,  went  visibly  against  the  wind. 
It  occured  to  M.  Petin  to  place  four  hydrogen 
balloons  together;  and,  by  means  of  sails  hung 
horizontally  and  partly  folded,  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  disturb  the  eqiiilibriuai,  and,  thus  in- 
clining the  .apparatus,  to  convpy  it  in  an  ob- 
lique direction.  They  speak,  also,  of  forces  to 
overcome,  the  resistance  of  currents— for  in- 
stance, the  screw;  but  the  screw,  working  on 
a  movable  centre,  will  give  no  result.  I,  mon- 
seiur,  have  discovered  the  only  means  of  guid- 
ing balloons;  and  no  academy  has  come  to  my 
aid,  no  city  has  filled  up  subscriptions  for  me, 
no  government  has  thought  fit  to  listen  to  me! 
It  is  infamous !  *' 

The  unknown  gesticulated  fiercely,  and  the 
car  underwent  violent  oscillations.  I  had 
much  trouble  in  calming  him. 

Meanwhile  the  balloon  had  entered  a  more 
rapid  current,  and  we  advanced  south,  at  fif- 
teen hundred  yards  above  the  earth. 

"  See,  there  is  Darmstadt,"  said  my  com- 
panion, leaning  over  the  car.  "Do  you  per- 
ceive the  chateau  ?  Not  very  distinctly,  eh  i 
What  would  you  have  ?  The  heat  of  the 
storm  makes  the  outline  of  objects  waver, 
and  you  must  have  a  skilled  eye  to  i-ecognize 
localities." 

"  Are  you  certain  it  is  Darmstadt  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  We  are  now  six  leagues 
from  Frankfort." 

"  Then  we  must  descend.-' 

"  Descend!  You  would  not  go  down  on  the 
steeples,"  said  the  unknown,  with  a  chuckle. 

"No,  but  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city." 

"  Well,  let  us  avoid  the  steeples! " 

So  speaking,  my  Cf)mpanion  seized  some 
bags  of  ballast.  I  hastened  to  prevent  him; 
but  he  overthrew  me  with  one  hand,  and  the 
unballasted  balloon  ascended  to  two  thousand 
yards. 

i 


"  Rest  easy,"  said  he,  "  and  do  not  forget 
that  Brioschi,  Biot,  Gay-Lussac,  Bixio,  and 
Barral  ascended  to  stilf  greater  heights  to 
make  their  scientific  experiments." 

"Monsieur,  we  must  descend,"  I  resumed, 
trying  to  persuade  him  by  gentleness.  "  The 
storm  is  gathering  around  us.  It  would  be 
more  prudent  " 

"Bah!  We  will  mount  higher  than  the 
storm,  and  then  we  shall  no  longer  fear  it!" 
cried  my  companion.  "  What  is  nobler  than 
to  overlook  the  clouds  which  oppress  the  earth  ? 
Is  it  not  an  honor  thus  to  navigate  on  aerial 
billows  ?  The  git'eatest  men  have  traveled  as 
we  are  doing.  The  Marchioness  and  Countess 
de  Montalembert,  the  Countess  of  Podenas, 
Mademoiselle  la  Garde,  the  Marquis  de  Mon- 
talembert, rose  from  the  Faubourg  Saint-An- 
toine  for  these  unknown  regions,  and  the  Duke 
de  Chartres  exhibited  much  skill  and  presence 
of  mind  in  his  ascent  on  the  15tb  of  July,  1784. 
At  Lyons,  the  Counts  of  Laurencin  and  Datn- 
pierre;  at  Nantes,  M,  De  Luynes; at  Bordeaux, 
D'Arbelet  des  Granges;  in  Italy,  the  Chevalier 
Andreani;  in  our  own  time,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,— have  all  left  the  traces  of  their 
glory  in  the  air.  To  equal  these  great  person- 
ages, we  must  {jenetrate  still  higher  than  they 
into  the  celestial  depths!  To  approach  the 
infinite  is  to  comprehend  it !  " 

The  rarefaction  of  the  air  was  fast  expand- 
ing the  hydrogen  in  the  balloon,  and  I  saw  its 
lower  part,  purposely  left  empty,  swell  out,  so 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  open  the 
valve;  but  my  companion  did  not  seem  to  in- 
tend that  I  should  manage  the  balloon  as  I 
wished.  I  then  resolved  to  pull  the  valve  cord 
secretly,  as  he  was  excitedly  talking;  for  I 
feared  to  guess  with  whom  I  had  to  deal.  It 
would  have  been  too  horrible  1  It  was  nearly 
a  quarter  before  one.  We  had  been  gone 
forty  minutes  from  Frankfort;  heavy  clouds 
were  coming  against  the  wind  from  the  south, 
and  seemed  about  to  burst  upon  us. 

"  Have  you  lost  all  hope  of  succeeding  in 
your  project  ?"  I  asked  with  anxious  interest. 

"  All  hope  ! "  exclaimed  the  unknown  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Wounded  by  slights  and  carica- 
tures, these  asses'  kicks  have  finished  me  !  It 
is  the  eternal  punishment  reserved  for  innova- 
tors !  Look  at  these  caricatures  of  all  periods, 
of  which  my  portfolio  is  full." 

While  my  companion  was  fumbling  with 
his  papers,  I  had  seized  the  valve-cord  without 
his  perceiving  it.  I  feared,  however,  that  he 
might  hear  the  hissing  noise,  like  a  water- 
course, which  the  gas  makes  in  escaping. 

"  How  many  jokes  were  made  about  the 
Abbe  Miolan !  said  he.  "He  was  to  go  up 
with  Janninet  and  Bredin.  During  the  filling 
their  balloon  caught  fire,  and  the  ignorant 
populace  tore  it  in  pieces  !  Then  this  carica- 
ture of  'curious  animals'  appeared,  giving 
each  of  them  a  punning  nickname." 

I  pulled  the  valve-cord,  and  the  barometer 
began  to  ascend.  lb  was  time.  Some  far-off 
rumblings  were  heard  in  the  south. 

"  Here  is  another  engraving,"  resumed  the 
unknown,  not  suspecting  what  I  was  doing. 
"  I{  is  an  immense  balloon  carrying  a  ship, 
strong  castles,  houses,  and  so  on.  The  cari- 
caturists did  not  suspect  that  their  foUiea 
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would  one  day  l)ecome  truths.    It  is  complete, 
this  large  vessel.    Ou  the  left  is  its  helm,  witli 
tbe  pilot's  box;  at  the  prow  are  pleasure- 
Louses,  an  immense  organ,  and  a  cannon  to 
ill  tbe  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
irth  or  the  moon;  above  the  poop  there  are 
0  observatory  and  the  balloon  long-boat;  in 
e  equatorial  circle,  the  army  barrack;  on 
e  left,  the  funnel;  then  the  upper  galleries 
L-  promenading,  sails,  pinions;  below,  the 
tes  and  general  storehouse.    Observe  this 
uipous  announcement:  '  Invente J  for  the 
i[)piuess  of  the  human  race,  this  globe  will 
I  part  at  once  for  the  ports  of  the  Levant, 
a lul  on  its  return  the  programme  of  its  voy- 
:i 4 to  the  two  poles  and  the  extreme  west 
\\ill  be  announced.   No    one   need  furnish 
iKinself  with  anything:  everything  is  foi-eseen, 
1 1  all  will  prosper.    There  will  be  a  uniform 
a'e  for  all  places  of  destination,  but  it  will 
Lbe  same  tor  the  most  distant  countries  of 
r  hemisphere — that  is  to  say,  a  thousand 
lis  for  one  of  any  of  the  said  journeys.  And 
must  be  confessed  that  this  sum  is  very 
i.lerate,  when  the  speed,  comfort,  and  ar- 
igements  which  will  be  enjoyed  on  the  bai- 
a  are  considered — arrangements  which  are 
to  be  found  on  land,  while  on  the  balloon 
tuh  passenger  may  consult  his  own  habits 
and  tastes.    This  is  so  true  that  in  the  same 
place  some  will.be  dancing,  others  standing; 
some  will  be  enjoying  dehcacies;  others  fast- 
ing.   Whoever  desires  the  society  of  wits  may 
satisfy  himself ;  whoever  is  stupid  may  find 
stupid  pjoole  to  keep  him  company.  Thus 
pleasure  will  be  the  soul  of  the  aerial  com- 
pany.'  All  this  provoked  laughter ;  but  before 
long,  if  I  am  not  cut  off,  they  will  see  it  all 
realize.!." 

The  unknown  produced  other  engravings 
from  his  inexhaustible  portfolio,  of  air  ships 
of  strange  forms,  some  long  structui'es  not 
unlike  a  huge  cigar,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and 
with  suspended  houses,  darting  through  the 
air  against  the  wind,  driven  by  huge  paddles 
like  a  screw  steamship.  In  a  word,  he  had  en- 
gravings of  every  conceivable  kind  of  strange 
air-ships  that  the  audacious  ingenuity  of  man 
could  invent. 

We  were  visibly  descending.  He  did  not 
perceive  it  I 

'* This  kind  of  'game  at  balloons,'"  he  re- 
smned,  spreading  out  before  me  some  of  the 
engravings  of  his  valuable  collection,  "this 
game  contains  the  entire  history  of  the  aeros- 
tatic art.  It  is  used  by  elevated  minds,  and  is 
played  with  dice  and  counters,  with  whatever 
stakes  you  like,  to  be  paid  or  received  accord- 
ing to  where  the  player  arrives." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  *'  you  seem  to  have  studied 
the  science  of  aerostation  profoundly." 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  yes  1  Prom  Phaethon, 
Icarus,  Architas,  I  have  searched  for,  exam- 
ined, learned  everything.  I  could  render  im- 
mense services  to  the  world  in  this  art,  if  God 
gran  Led  me  life  for  so  long  a  time.  But  that 
will  not  be  1 " 

"Why?" 

Btcause  my  name  is  Empedocles,  or  Ero- 
stratus." 

Meanwhile,  the  balloon  was  happily  ap. 
];r.>aching  the  earth;  but  when  one  is  falling^ 


the  danger  is  as  great  at  a  hundred  feet  as  at 
five  thousand. 

"Do  you  recall  the  battleof  Fleurus?"  resumed 
my  companion,  whose  face  became  more  and 
more  animated.  "  It  was  at  that  battle  that 
Contello,  by  order  of  the  Government,  or- 
ganized a  company  of  balloouists.  'At  the 
siege  of  Manbenge  General  Jourdan  derived  so 
much  service  from  this  new  method  of  ob- 
servation that  Contello  ascended  twice  a  day 
with  the  general  himself.  The  commun- 
ications between  the  aeronaut  and  his  agents 
who  held  the  balioou  were  made  by  means  of 
small  white,  red,  and  yellow  flags.    Often  the 

un  and  cannon  shot  were  directed  upon  the 

aloon  ^hen  he  ascended,  but  without  result, 
When  General  Jourdan  was  preparing  to  in- 
vest Charleroi,  Contello  went  into  the  vicinity 
ascended  from  the  plain  of  J  umet,  and  conftn- 
ued  his  observations  for  seven  or  eight  hours 
with  General  Morlot,  and  this  no  doubt  aided 
in  giving  us  the  victorr  of  Fleurus.  General 
Jourdan  publicly  acknowledged  the  kelp 
which  the  aeronautical  observations  had  af- 
forded him.  Well,  despite  the  services  ren- 
dered on  that  occasion  and  during  the  Be- 
gian  campaign^  the  year  which  had  seen  the 
beginning  of  the  military  career  of  balloons 
saw  also  its  end.  The  school  of  Meudon, 
founded  by  Government,  was  closed  by  Buon- 
aparte on  his  return  from  Egypt.  And  now, 
what  can  you  expect  from  the  new-born 
infant?  as  Franklin  said.  The  infant  was 
born  alive;  it  should  not  be  stifled? " 

The  unknown  bowed  his  head  in  his  hands, 
and  reflected  for  some  moments;  then  raising 
his  head,  he  said, — 

"  Despite  my  prohibition,  monsieur,  you 
have  opened  the  valve.  " 

I  dropped  the  cord. 

"  Happily,"  he  resumed  "  we   have  still 
three  hundred  pounds  of  ballast.  " 
"  What  is  your  purpose?"  said  I. 
"  Have  you  ever  crossed  the  seas  ?  he  asked. 
"  I  turned  pale. 

"It  is  unfortunate,"  he  went  on,  "  that  we 
are  being  driven  toward  the  Adriatic.  That 
is  only  a  stream ;  but  higher  up  we  may  find 
other  currents.  " 

And ,  witnout  taking  any  notice  of  me,  he 
threw  over  several  bags  of  sand;  then,  in  men- 
acing voice,  he  said, — 

"I  let  you  open  the  valve  because  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  gas  threatened  to  burst  the 
balloon ;  but  do  not  do  it  again  1  " 

Then  he  went  on  as  follows: 

"  You  remember  the  voyage  of  Blanchard 
and  Jeffries  from  Dover  to  Calais  ?  It  was 
magnificent!  On  the  7th  of  January,  1785, 
there  being  a  northwest  wind,  their  balioou 
was  inflated  with  gas  on  the  Dover  Coast.  A 
mistake  of  equilibrium,  just  as  they  were  as- 
cending, forced  them  to  throw  out  the  ballast 
so  that  they  might  not  go  down  again,  and 
they  only  kept  thii'ty  pounds.  It  was  too  lit- 
tle ;  for,  as  the  wind  did  not  freshen,  they 
only  advanced  very  slowly  toward  the  French 
coast.  Beside,  the  permeability  of  the  tissue 
served  to  reduce  the  inflation  little  by  little, 
and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  the  aeronauts  per- 
ceived that  they  were  descending." 

"  '  What  shall  we  do  ? '  said  Jeffries. 
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"'We  are  only  one-quarter  of  the  way 
over,"  replied  Blanchard,  '  and  very  low- 
down.  On  rising,  we  shall  perhaps  meet 
more  favorable  winds. ' 

"  '  Let  us  throw  out  the  rest  of  the  sand.' 

"The  balloon  acquired  some  ascending 
fctrce,  but  it  soon  began  to  descend  again. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  transit  the 
aeronauts  threw  over  their  books  and  tools. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  Blanchard  said  to 
Jeffries, — 

"  *  The  barometer  ? ' 

"  '  It  is  going  up  !  We  are  lost,  and  yet 
there  is  the  French  coast.' 

"  A  loud  noise  was  heard. 

"  '  Has  the  balloon  burst  ?'  asked  Jeffries. 

"  '  No.  The  loss  of  the  gas  has  reduced  the 
inflation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon 
But  we  are  still  descending.  We  are  lost  ! 
Out  with  every  thing  useless  ! ' 

"  Provisions,  oars  and  rudder  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  aeronauts  were  only  one 
hundred  yards  high. 

"  '  We  are  going  up  again,'  said  the  doctor. 

"  'No.  It  is  the  spurt  caused  by  the  di- 
minution of  the  weight,  and  not  a  ship  in 
sight,  not  a  bark  on  the  horizon  !  To  the  sea 
with  our  clothing  ! ' 

"  The  unfortunates -stripped  themselves,  but 
the  balloon  continued  to  descend. 

"'Blanchard,'  said  Jeffries,  '  yoa  should 
have  made  this  voyage  alone ;  you  consented 
to  take  rae;  I  will  sacrifice  myself  I  I  am 
going  to  throw  myself  into  the  water,  and 
the  balloon,  relieved  of  my  weight,  will 
mount  again.' 

"  '  No,  no  I    It  is  frightful  I ' 

"  The  balloon  became  less  and  less  inflated, 
and  as  it  doubled  up  its  concavity  pressed  the 
gas  against  tbe  Sides,  and  hastened  its  down- 
ward course. 

"  '  Adieu,    my  friend,'   said   the  doctor. 
'  God  preserve  you  ! ' 

"  He  was  about  to  throw  himself  over, 
when  Blanchard  held  him  back. 

"  '  There  is  one  more  charue,'  said  he.  '  We 
can  cut  the  cords  which  hold  the  car,  and 
cling  to  the  net  !  Perhaps  the  balloon  will 
rise.  Let  us  hold  ourselves  ready.  But— the 
barometer  is  going  down !  The  wind  is 
freshening  1   We  are  saved  1 ' 

"  The  aeronauts  perceived  Calais.  Their 
joy  was  delirious.  A  few  moments  more,  and 
they  had  fallen  in  the  forest  of  Guines.  I  do 
not  doubt,"  added  the  unknown,  "  that,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  you  would  have 
followed  Doctor  Jeffries'  example  ! " 

The  clouds  rolled  in  glittering  masses  be- 
neath us.  The  balloon  threw  large  shadows 
on  this  heap  of  clouds,  and  was  surrounded  as 
by  an  aureola.  The  thunder  rumbled  below 
the  car.    All  this  was  terrifying. 

"  Let  us  descend  !  "  I  cried. 

"  Descend,  when  the  sun  is  up  there,  wait- 
ing for  us  ?   Out  with  more  bags  !  " 

And  more  than  fifty  pounds  of  ballast  were 
cast  over. 

At  a  height  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
yards  we  remained  stationary. 

The  unknown  talked  unceasingly.  I  was  in 
a  state  of  complete  prostration,  while  he 
seemed  to  ba  in  his  element. 


"With  a  good  wind,  we  shall  go  far,"  he 
cried.  "  In  the  Antilles  there  are  currents  of 
air  which  have  a  speed  of  a  hundred  leagues 
an  hour.  When  Napoleon  was  crowned, 
Garnerin  sent  up  a  balloon  with  colored 
lamps,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The  wind 
was  blowing  north-northwest.  The  next 
morning,  at  daybreak,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
greeted  its  passage  over  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 
We  shall  go  further  and  higher  1  " 

I  scarcely  heard  him.  Every  thing  whirled 
around  rae.  An  opening  appeared  in  the 
clouds. 

"  See  that  city,"  said  the  unknown.  "  It  is 
Spires ! " 

I  leaned  over  the  car  and  perceived  a  small 
blackish  mass.  It  was  Spires.  The  Rhine, 
which  is  so  large,  seemed  an  unrolled  ribbon. 
The  sky  was  a  deep  blue  over  our  heads.  The 
birds  had  long  abandoned  us,  for  in  that  rare- 
fied air  they  could  not  have  flown.  We  were 
alone  in  space,  and  I  in  presence  of  this  un- 
known ! 

"  It  is  useless  for  you  to  know  whither  I 
am  leading  you,"  ho  said,  as  he  threw  the 
compass  among  the  clouds.  "  Ah  !  a  fall  is 
a  grand  thing!  You  know  that  but  few  vic- 
tims of  ballooning  are  to  bo  reckoned,  from 
Pilatre  des  Rosiers  to  Lieutenant  Gale,  and 
that  the  accidents  have  always  been  the  re- 
sult of  imprudence.  Pilatre  des  Rosiers  set 
out  with  Romain  of  Boulogne,  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1785.  To  his  gas  balloon  he  had  affixed 
a  Montgolfier  apparatus  of  hot  air,  so  as  to 
dispense,  no  doubt,  with  the  necessity  of  los- 
ing gas  or  throwing  out  ballast.  It  was  put- 
ting a  torch  under  a  powder-barrel.  Wlben 
they  had  ascended  four  hundred  yards,  and 
were  taken  by  opposing  winds,  they  were 
driven  over  the  open  sea.  Pilatre,  in  order  to 
descend,  essayed  to  open  the  valve,  but  the 
valve-cord  became  entangled  in  the  balloon, 
and  tore  it  so  badly  that  it  became  empty  in  an 
instant.  It  fell  upon  the  Montgolfier  appara- 
tus, overturned  it,  and  dragged  down  the  un- 
fortunates, who  were  soon  shattered  to  pieces! 
It  is  frightful,  is  it  not  ? " 

I  could  only  reply,  "  For  pity's  sake,  let  us 
descend  ! " 

"  You  provoke  me,''  cried  th©  unknown, 
"  and  you  shall  no  lunger  know  whether  we 
are  rising  or  falling  I  " 

The  barometer  went  the  way  of  the  com- 
pass, accompanied  by  several  more  bap;s  of 
sand.  We  must  have  been  5,000  yards  high. 
Some  icicles  had  already  attached  themselves 
to  the  sides  of  the  car,  and  a  kind  of  fine  snow 
seemed  to  penetrate  to  my  very  bones.  Mean- 
while a  frightful  tem^jest  was  raging  under 
us,  but  we  were  above  it. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  said  the  unknown. 
"It  is  only  the  imprudent  who  are  lost. 
Olivari,  who  perished  at  Orleans,  rose  in  a 
paper  'Montgolfier;'  his,  car,  suspended  be« 
low  the  chafing-dish,  and  ballasted  with  can- 
bustible  materials,  caught  fire;  Olivari  fell, 
and  was  killed  !  Mosraent  rose,  at  Lille,  on  a 
light  tray;  an  oscillation  disturbed  his 
equilibrium;  Mosment  fell,  and  was  killed  ! 
Bittorf ,  at  Mannheim,  saw  his  balloon  catch 
fire  in  the  air;  and  he,  too,  fell,'  and  was 
killed  1   Harris  rose  in  a  badly  constructed 
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balloon,  the  valve  of  which  was  too  large  and 
would  not  shut;  Hnrris  fell,  and  was  killed  ! 
Sadler,  deprived  of  ballast  by  his  long  sojourn 
in  the  air,  was  dragged  over  the  town  of 
Boston  and  dashed  against  the  chimneys;  Sad- 
ler fell,  and  was  killed  !  Cokliiig  descended 
with  a  convex  parachute  which  he  pretended 
to  have  perfected;  Cokling  fell,  and  was 
killed  !  Well,  I  love  them,  these  victims  of 
their  own  imprudence,  and  I  shall  die  as  they 
did.    Higher !  still  higher  !  " 

All  the  phantoma  of  this  necrology  passed 
before  my  eyes.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air 
and  the  sun's  rays  added  to  the  expansion  of 
the  gas,  and  the  balloon  continued  to  mount. 
I  tried  mechanically  to  open  the  valve,  but 
the  unknown  cut  the  cord  several  feet  above 
my  head,    I  was  lost  ! 

"  Did  you  see  Madame  Blanchard  fall  ? " 
said  he.  "I  saw  her;  yes,  I.  IwasatTivoli 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1819.  Madame  Blanch- 
ard rose  in  a  small  sized  balloon,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  filling,  and  she  was  forced  to  en- 
rirely  inflate  it.  The  gas  leaked  out  below, 
and  left  a  regular  train  of  hydrogen  in  its 
path.  She  carried  with  her  a  sort  of  pyro- 
technic aureola,  suspended  below  her  car  by  a 
wire,  which  she  was  to  set  off  in  the  air. 
This  she  had  done  many  times  before.  ()n 
this  day  she  also  carried  up  a  small  parachute 
ballasted  by  a  fire-work  contrivance,  that 
would  go  off  in  a  shower  of  silver.  She  was 
to  start  this  contrivance  after  having  lighted 
it  with  a  port-fire  made  on  purpose.  She 
set  out ;  the  night  was  gloomy.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  lighting  her  fire- works  she  was  so  im- 
prudent as  to  pass  the  taper  under  the  column 
of  hydrogen  which  was  leaking  from  the 
balloon.  My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her.  Sud- 
denly an  unexpected  gleam  lit  up  the  dark- 
ness. I  thought  she  was  preparing  a  surprise. 
The  light  fiashed  out,  suddenly  disappeared 
and  reappeared,  and  gave  the  summit  of  the 
balloon  the  shape  of  an  immense  jet  of  ig- 
nited gas.  This  sinister  glow  shed  itself  over 
the  Boulevard  and  the  whole  Montmatre 
quarter.  Then  I  saw  the  unhappy  women 
rise,  try  twice  to  close  the  appendage  of  the 
balloon,  so  as  to  put  out  the  fire,  then  sit  down 
in  her  car  and  try  to  guide  her  descent;  for 
she  did  not  fall.  The  combustion  of  the  gas 
lasted  for  several  minutes.  The  balloon,  be- 
coming gradually  less,  continued  to  descend, 
but  it  was  not  a  fall.  The  wind  blew  from 
the  northwest  and  drove  it  toward  Paris. 
There  were  then  some  large  gardens  just  by 
the  house  No.  16  Rue  de  Provence.  Madam 
Blanchard  essayed  to  fall  there  without  dan- 
ger: but  the  balloon  and  the  car  struck  on 
the  roof  of  the  house  with  a  light  shock. 
'  Save  me  ! '  cried  the  wretched  women.  I  got  I 
into  the  street  at  this  moment.  The  car  slid 
along  the  roof,  and  encountered  an  iron 
cramp.  At  this  concussion.  Madam  Blanch- 
ard was  thrown  out  of  her  car  and  precipi- 
tated to  the  pavement.    She  was  killed  ! " 

These  stories  froze  me  with  horror.  The 
unknown  was  standing  with  bare  head,  dis- 
heveled hair,  haggard  eyes ! 

There  was  no  lon^yer  any  illusion  possible. 
I  at  last  recognized  the  horrible  truth.  1  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  madman  I 


He  threw  out  the  rest  of  the  ballast,  and  we 
must  have  now  reached  a  height  of  nine 
thousand  yards.  Blood  spurted  from  my  nose 
and  mouth  ! 

"  Who  are  nobler  than  the  martyrs  of 
science  ?"  cried  he.  "  They  are  canonized  by 
posterity." 

*'  And  have  you  forgotten  Zamebcarri's, 
catastrophe  ?  Listen.  On  the  7th  of  October 
1804,  the  clouds  seemed  to  lift  a  little.  On 
the  preceding  days,  the  wind  and  rain  had 
not  ceased;  but  the  announced  ascension  of 
Zambecarri  could  not  be  postponed.  His 
enemies  were  already  bantering  him.  It  was 
necessary  to  ascend,  to  save  the  science  and 
himself  from  becoming  a  public  jest.  Ic  was 
atBoulonge.  No  one  helped  him  to  inflate 
his  balloon. 

"  He  rose  at  midnight,  accompanied  by 
Andreoli  and  Grossetti.  The  balloon  mounted 
slowly,  for  it  had  been  perforated  by  the  rain, 
and  the  gas  was  leaking  out.  The  three  in- 
trepid aeronauts  could  only  observe  the  state 
of  the  barometer  by  the  aid  of  a  dark  lantern. 
Zambecarri  had  eaten  nothing  for  twenty- 
four  hours.    Grossetti  also  fasted. 

'  My  friends  ,'  said  Zambecarri,  '  I  am 
overcome  by  cold,  and  exhausted.  I  am  dying.' 

"  He  fell  inanimate  in  the  gallery.  It  was 
the  same  with  Grossetti.  Andreoli  alone  re- 
mained conscious.  After  long  efforts,  he 
succeeded  in  reviving  Zambecarri. 

"  'What   news?   Whither   are  we  going? 
How  is  the  wind?   What  time  is  it? ' 
"  '  It  is  two  o'clock.' 
"  '  Where  is  the  compass  ?  ' 
"  'Upset  ! ' 

"  '  Great  God !   The  lantern  has  gone  out!  * 

"  '  It  cannot  burn  in  this  rarefied  air.  ' 

"  The  moon  had  not  risen,  and  the  atmos- 
phere was  plunged  in  murky  darkness. 

"  '  I  am  cold,  Andreoli.   What  shall  I  do?' 

"  They  slowly  descended  through  a  layer  of 
whitish  clouds. 

"  '  Sh!'  said  Andreoli.    *  Do  you  hear  ? ' 

"  *  What  V  said  Zambecarri. 

"  '  A  Strange  noise. ' 

"  '  You  are  mistaken.' 

"  'No.' 

"Consider  these  travelers,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  listening  to  that  unaccountable 
noise  !  Are  they  going  to  knock  against  a 
tower  ?  Are  they  about  to  be  precipitated  on 
the  roofs  ? 

"  '  Do  you  hear  ?  One  would  say  it  was  the 
noise  of  the  sea.' 
"'Impossible!' 

"  *  It  is  the  groaning  of  the  waves! ' 
"  '  It  is  true.  " 
"  '  Light!   light! ' 

"  After  five  fruitless  attempts,  Andreoli 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  light.  It  was  three 
o'clock. 

"  The  voice  of  violent  waves  was  heard. 
They  were  almost  touching  the  surface  of  the 
sea! 

"  '  We  are  lost!'  cried  Zambecarri. 

"  *  Help  I'  cried  Andreoli. 

"  The  car  touched  the  water,  and  the  waves 
came  up  to  their  breasts. 

"'Throw  out  the  instruments,  clothes, 
mone.yl ' 
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"  The  aeronauts  completely  stripped  them- 
selres.  The  balloon,  relieved,  rose  with  fright- 
ful rapidity.  Zambecarrl  was  taken  with 
vomiting.  Giossetti  bled  profusely.  The  un- 
fortunate men  could  not  speak,  so  short  was 
their  breathing.  They  were  taken  with  cold, 
and  they  were  soon  crusted  over  with  ice. 
The  moon  looked  as  red  as  blood. 

"After  traversing  the  high  regions  for  a 
half-hour,  the  balloon  again  fell  into  the  sea. 
It  was  four  in  the  morning.  They  were  half 
submerged  in  the  water,  and  the  balloon 
dragged  thern  along,  as  if  under  sail,  for 
several  hours. 

"  At  daybreak  they  found  themselves  op- 
posite Pesaro,  four  miles  from  the  coast.  They 
were  about  to  reach  it,  when  a  gale  blew  th«m 
back  into  the  open  sea.  They  were  lost!  The 
frightened  boats  lied  at  their  approach. 
Happily,  a  more  intelligent  boatman 
accosted  them,  hoisted  them  on  board,  and 
they  landed  at  Perrada. 

"  A  frightful  journey,  was  it  not?  But 
Zambecarri  was  a  brave  and  energetic  man. 
Scarcely  recovered  from  his  sufferings,  he  re- 
sumed his  ascensions.  During  one  of  them  he 
struck  against  a  tree;  his  spirit-lamp  was 
broken  on  his  clothes;  how  as  enveloped  in  fire, 
his  balloon  began  to  catch  the  flames,  and  he 
Game  down  half  consumed. 

"  At  last,on  the  31st  of  September,  1812,  he 
made  another  ascension  at  Boulogne.  The 
balloon  clung  to  a  tree,  aud  his  lamp  again  set 
it  on  fire.  Zambecarri  fell,  and  was  killedl 
And  in  presence  of  these  facts,  we  would  still 
hesitate!  No.  The  higher  we  go,  the  more 
glorious  will  be  our  death  1 " 

The  balloon  being  now  entirely  relieved  of 
ballast  and  of  all  it  contained,  we  were  carried 
to  an  enormous  height.  It  vibrated  in  the  at- 
mosphere. The  least  noise  resounded  in  the 
vaults  of  Heaven.  Our  globe,  the  only  object 
wliich  caught  my  view  in  immensity,  seemed 
ready  to  be  annihilated,  and  above  us  the 
depths  of  the  starry  skies  were  lost  in  thick 
darkness. 

I  saw  ray  companion  rise  up  before  me. 

"  The  hour  is  come!  "  he  said.  "  We  must 
die.  We  are  rejected  of  men.  They  despise 
us.    Let  us  crush  them !  " 

"  Mercy!  "  I  cried. 
Let  us  cut  these  cords !    Let  this  car  be 
abandoned  in  space.   The  attractive  1  orce  will 


change  its  direction,  and  we  shall  approach' 
the  sun !  " 

Despair  galvanized  me.  I  threw  myself 
upon  the  madman,  we  struggled  together,  and 
a  terrible  conflict  took  place.  But  I  was 
thrown  down,  and  while  he  held  me  under  his  ' 
knee,  the  madman  was  cutting  the  cords  of 
the  car. 

"  One!  "  he  cried. 

"My  God  I" 

"Two!  Three!" 

I  made  a  superhuman  effort,  rose  ap,andvio-  s 
lently  repulsed  the  madman. 
"  Four!  " 

The  car  fell,  but  I  instinctively  clung  to  the  > 
cords  aud  hoisted  myself  into  the  meshes  of 
the  netting. 

The  madman  disappeared  in  space! 

The  balloon  was  raised  to  an  immeasurableT 
height.    A  horrible  cracking  was  heard.  The 
gas,  too  much  dilated,  had  burst  the  balloon,  j 
I  shut  my  eyes — 

Some  instants  after,  a  damp  warmth  re-  ^ 
vived  me.  1  was  in  the  midst  of  clouds  on 
fire.  The  balloon  turned  over  with  dizzy  vel- 
ocity. Taken  by  the  wind,  it  made  a  hundred 
leagues  an  hour  in  a  horizontal  course,  the 
lightning  flashing  around  it. 

Meanwhile  my  fall  was  not  a  very  rapid 
one.  When  I  opened  ray  eyes,  I  saw  the 
country.  I  was  two  railes  from  the  sea,  and 
the  tempest  vvas  driving  nie  violently  toward 
it,  when  an  abrupt  shock  forced  me  to  loosen 
my  hold.  My  hands  opened,  a  cord  slipped 
swiftly  between  ray  Angers,  and  I  found  rny- 
self  on  the  solid  earth  1 

It  was  the  cord  of  the  anchor,  which,  sweep- 
ing along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was 
caught  in  a  crevice;  and  my  balloon,  unballast- 
ed for  the  last  time,  careered  off  to  lose  itself 
beyond  the  sea. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  in  bed  in  a 
peasant's  cottage,  at  Harderwick,  a  village  of 
La  Gueldre,  fifteen  leagues  from  Amsterdam, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  where  I  had 
been  picked  up. 

A  miracle  h  ad  saved  my  lif but  my  voyage 
had  been  a  series  of  imprudences,  committed  by 
a  lunatic,  and  I  had  not  been  able  to  prevent 
them. 

May  this  terrible  narrative,  though  instruct- 
ing those  who  read  it,  not  discourage  the  ex- 
plorers of  the  air. 


THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  "POLE-STAR." 


BY  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 


[Being  an  extract  from  the  singular  journal 
of  John  M' A  LISTER  RAY.  student  of  medicine.] 

September  llth.-I^at.  Sl^  40'  N. ;  long.  2«  E. 
Still  lying-to  amid  enormous  ice  fields,  ine 
one  which  stretches  away  to  the  north  ot  us, 
and  to  which  our  ice-anchor  is  attached,  caji- 
uotbe  smaller  than  an  English  county.  To 
the  right  and  left  unbroken  sheets  extend  to 
the  horizon.    This  morning  the  mate  reported 
tbat  there  were  signs  of  pack  ice  to  the  south- 
ward   Should  this  form  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  bar  our  return,  we  shall  be  m  a  posi- 
tion of  danger,  as  the  food,  I  hear,  is  already 
runuin'^  somewhat  short.    It  is  late  in  the 
season,  and  nights  are  beginning  to  reappear. 
This  morning  I  saw  a  star  twinkhng  just  over 
the  fore-yard,  the  first  since  the  begmmng  of 
May    There  is  considerable  discontent  among 
the  crew  many  of  whom  are  anxious  to  get 
back  home  to  be  in  time  for  the  herring  season, 
when  labor  always  commands  a  high  price 
uDon  the  Scotch  coast.    As  yet  their  dis- 
pfeasure  is  only  signified  by  sullen  counte- 
iiances  and  black  looks,  but  I  heard  from  the 
second  mate  this  afternoon  that  they  contem- 
plated sending  a  deputation  to  the  Captain  to 
explain  their  grievance.    I  much  doubt  how 
he  will  receive  it,  as  he  is  a  man  of  fierce  tem- 
ner   and  very  sensitive  about  anything  ap- 
Srokchiug  to  an  infringement  of  his  rights. 
I  shall  venture  after  dinner  to  say  a  few 
words  to  him  upon  the  subject.  I  have  always 
found  that  be  will  tolerate  from  me  what  he 
would  resent  from  any  other  member  of  the 
crew    Amsterdam  Island,  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  Spitzbergen,  is  visible  upon  our  star- 
board  quarter— a  rugged  line  of  volcanic 
rocks,  intersected  by  white  seams,  which  rep- 
resent glaciers.    It  is  curious  to  think  that 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  probably  no 
1  man  being  neartr  to  us  than  the  Danish 
t  tlements  in  the  south  of  Greenland— a  good 
uine  hundred  miles  as  the  crow  fiies.   A  cap- 
tain takes  a  great  responsibility  upon  himself 
when  he  rusks  his  vessel  under  such  circum- 
stances   No  whaler  has  ever  reniained  m 
these  latitudes  till  so  advanced  a  period  of  the 

^*9pm— I  have  sp<jken  to  Captain  Craigie, 
and  though  the  result  has  been  hardly  satis- 
factory, r  am  bo.nd  to  say  that  he  listened  to 
what  I  had  to  say  very  quietly  and  even  def- 


erentially.  When  I  had  finished  he  put  on 
that  air  of  iron  determination  which  I  have 
frequently  observed  upon  his  face,  and  paced 
rapidly  backward  and  forward  across  the 
narrow  cabin  for  some  minutes.  At  first  1 
feared  that  I  had  seriously  offended  him,  but 
he  dispelled  the  idea  by  sitting  down  again, 
and  putting  his  hand  upon  my  arm  with  a 
gesture  which  almost  amounted  to  a  caress. 
There  was  a  depth  of  tenderness  too  in  his 
wild  dark  eyes  which  surprised  me  consider- 
ably. "  Look  here.  Doctor,"  he  said,  "I'm 
sorry  I  ever  took  you — I  am  indeed— and  I 
would  give  fifty  pounds  this  minute  to  see  you 
standing  safe  upon  the  Dundee  quay.  It's  hit 
or  miss  with  me  this  time.  There  are  fish  to 
the  north  of  us.  How  dare  you  shake  your 
head,  sir,  when  I  tell  you  I  saw  them  blowing 
from  the  masthead  ?  "—this  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  fury,  though  I  was  not  conscious  of  having 
shown  any  signs  of  doubt.  '*  T  wo-and-twenty 
fish  in  as  many  minutes  as  I  am  a  living  man, 
and  not  one  under  ten  foot.*  Now,  Doctor, 
do  you  think  I  can  leave  the  country  when 
there  is  only  one  infernal  strip  of  ice  between 
me  and  my  fortune  ?  If  it  came  on  to  blow 
from  the  north  to-morrow  we  could  fill  the 
ship  and  be  away  before  the  frost  could  catch 
us.  If  it  came  on  to  blow  from  the  south — 
well,  I  suppose  the  men  are  paid  for  risking 
their  lives,  and  as  for  myself  it  matters  but 
little  to  me,  for  I  have  more  to  bind  me  to 
the  other  world  than  to  this  one.  I  confess 
that  I  am  sorry  for  you,  though.  I  wish  I 
bad  old  Angus  Tait  who  was  with  me  last  voy- 
age, for  he  was  a  man  that  would  never  be 
missed,  and  you — you  said  once  that  you  were 
engaged,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  snapping  the  spring  of 
the  locket  which  hung  from  my  watch-chain, 
and  holding  up  the  little  vignette  of  Flora. 

"Curse  you!"  he  yelled,  springing  out  of 
his  seat,  with  his  very  beaid  bristling  with 
passion.  "  What  is  your  happiness  to  me  ? 
What  have  I  to  do  with  her  that  you  must 
dangle  her  photograph  before  my  eyes  ? "  I 
almost  thought  that  he  was  about  to  strike  me 
in  the  frenzy  of  his  rage,  but  with  another  im- 


•  A  whale  Is  measured  among  whalers  not  by 
the  length  of  its  body,  but  by  the  length  of  its 
whalebone. 


TME  CAPTAIN  OF  THE    POLE-STAE.  ** 


preciation  he  dashed  open  the  door  of  the  cabin 
and  rushed  out  upon  deck,  leaving  me  consid- 
erably astonished  at  his  extraordinary  vio- 
lence. It  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  ever 
shown  me  anything  but  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. I  can  hear  him  pacing  excitedly  up  and 
down  overhead  as  I  write  these  lines. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  man,  bat  it  seems  presumptuous  to 
attempt  such  a  thing  upon  paper,  when  the 
idea  in  my  own  mind  is  at  best  a  vague  and 
uncertain  one.  Several  times  I  have  thought 
that  I  grasped  the  clue  which  might  explain 
it,  but  only  to  be  disappointed  by  his  present- 
ing himself  in  some  new  light  which  would 
upset  all  my  conclusions.  It  may  be  that  no 
human  eye  but  my  own  shall  ever  rest  upon 
these  lines,  yet  as  a  psychological  study  I  shall 
attempt  to  leave  some  record  of  Captain  Nich- 
olas Craigie. 

A  man's  outer  case  generally  gives  some  in- 
dication of  the  soul  within.  The  Captain  is 
tall  and  well-formed,  with  dark,  handsome 
f  fice,  and  a  curious  way  of  twitching  his  limbs 
which  may  arise  from  nervousness,  or  be  sim- 
ply an  outcome  of  his  excessive  energy.  His 
jaw  and  whole  cast  of  countenance  is  manly 
and  resolute,  but  the  eyes  are  the  distinctive 
feature  of  his  face.  They  are  o£  the  very 
darkest  hazel,  bright  and  eager,  with  a  singu- 
lar mixture  of  recklessness  in  their  expression, 
and  of  something  else  which  1  have  sometimes 
thought  was  more  allied  with  horror  than  any 
other  emotion.  Generally  the  former  predom- 
iuated,  but  on  occasions,  and  more  particular- 
ly when  he  was  thoughtfully  inclined,  the  look 
of  fear  would  spread  and  deepen  until  it  im- 
parted a  new  character  to  his  whole  counte- 
nance. It  is  at  these  times  that  he  is  most  sub- 
ject to  tempestuous  fits  of  anger,  and  he  seems 
to  be  aware  of  it,  for  I  have  known  him  lock 
himself  up  so  that  no  one  might  approach  him 
until  his  dark  hour  was  passed.  He  sleeps 
badly,  and  I  have  heard  him  shouting  during 
the  night,  but  his  cabin  is  some  little  distance 
from  mine,  and  I  could  never  distinguish  the 
words  which  he  said. 

This  is  one  phase  of  his  character,  and  the 
most  disagreeable  one.  It  is  only  through  my 
close  association  with  him,  thrown  together 
as  we  are  day  after  day,  that  I  have  observed 
it.  Otherwise  he  is  an  agreeable  companion, 
well-read  and  entertaining,  and  as  gallant  a 
seaman  as  ever  trod  a  deck.  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  way  in  which  he  handled  the  ship 
when  we  were  caught  by  a  gale  among  to  loose 
ice  at  the  beginning  of  April.  I  have  never 
seen  him  so  cheerful,  aDd  even  hilarious,  as  he 
was  that  night,  as  he  paced  backward  and  for- 
ward upon  the  bridge  amid  the  flashing  of 
the  lightning  and  the  howling  of  the  wind.  He 
has  told  me  several  times  that  the  thought  of 
death  was  a  pleasant  one  to  him,  which  is  a  sad 
thing  for  a  young  man  to  say;  he  cannot  be 
much  more  than  thirty,  though  his  hair  and 
moustache  are  already  slightly  grizzled.  Some 
great  sorrow  must  have  overtaken  him  and 
blighted  his  whole  life.  Perhaps  I  should  be 
the  same  if  I  lost  my  Flora— God  knows  !  I 
think  if  it  were  not  for  her  that  I  should  care 
very  little  whether  the  wind  blew  from  the 
north  or  the  south  to-morrow.    There,  I  hear 


him  come  down  the  companion,  and  he  has 
locked  himself  up  in  his  room,  which  shows 
that  he  is  sti  11  in  an  unamiable  mood.  And  so 
to  bed,  as  old  Pepys  would  say,  for  the  candle 
is  burning  down  (we  have  to  use  them  now 
since  the  nights  are  closing  in),  and  the  stew- 
ard has  turned  in,  so  there  are  no  hopes  of 
another  one. 

September  12th~Gsi\m,  clear  day,  and  still 
lying  in  the  same  position.  What  wind  there 
is  comes  from  the  south-east,  but  it  is  very 
slight.  Captain  is  in  a  better  humor,  and 
apologized  to  me  at  breakfast  for  his  rudeness. 
He  still  looks  somewhat  distrait,  however,  and 
retains  that  wild  lock  in  his  eyes  which  in  a 
Highlander  would  mean  that  he  was  "  fey" — 
at  least  so  our  chief  engineer  remarked  to  me, 
and  he  has  some  reputation  among  the  Celtic 
portion  of  our  crew  as  a  seer  aad  expounder 
of  omens. 

It  is  strange  that  superstition  should  have 
obtained  such  mastery  over  this  hard-headed 
and  practical  i-ace.  1  could  not  have  believed 
to  what  an  extent  it  is  carried  had  I  not  ob- 
served it  for  myself.  We  have  had  a  perfect 
epidemic  of  it  this  voyage,  until  1  have  felt 
inclined  to  serve  out  rations  of  sedatives  and 
nerve-tonics  with  the  Saturday  allowance  of 
grog.  The  first  symptom  of  it  was  that  short- 
ly after  leaving  Shetland  the  men  at  the  wheel 
used  to  complain  that  they  heard  plaintive 
cries  and  screams  in  the  wake  of  the  snip,  as  if 
something  were  following  it  and  were  unable 
to  overtake  it.  This  fiction  has  been  kept  up 
during  the  whole  voyage,  and  on  dark  nights 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seal-fishing  it  was  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  men  could  be  in- 
duced to  do  their  spell.  No  doubt  what  they 
heard  was  either  the  creaking  of  the  rudder- 
chains,  or  the  cry  of  some  passing  sea-bird.  I 
have  been  fetched  out  of  bed  several  times  to 
listen  to  it,  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  was 
never  able  to  distinguish  anything  unnatural. 
The  men,  however,  are  so  absurdly  positive 
upon  the  subject  that  it  is  hopeless  to  argue 
with  them.  1  mentioned  the  matter  to  the 
Captain  once,  but  to  my  surprise  he  took  it 
very  gravely,  and  indeed  appeared  to  be  con- 
siderably disturbed  by  what  I  told  him.  I 
should  have  thought  that  he  at  least  would 
have  been  above  such  vulgar  delusions. 

All  this  disquisition  upon  superstition 
leads  me  up  to  the  fact  that  Mr,  Manson,  our 
second  mate,  saw  a  ghost  last  night — or,  at 
least,  says  that  he  diJ,  which  of  course  is  the 
same  thing.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  have 
some  new  topic  of  conversation  after  the 
eternal  routine  of  bears  and  whales  which  has 
served  us  for  so  many  months.  Manson 
swears  the  ship  is  haunted,  and  that  he  would 
not  stay  in  her  a  day  if  he  had  any  other  place 
to  go  to.  Indeed  the  fellow  is  honestly  fright- 
ened, and  I  had  to  give  him  some  chloral  and 
bromide  of  potassium  this  morning  to  steady 
him  down.  He  seemed  quite  indignant  when 
I  suggested  that  he  had  been  having  an  extra 
glass  the  night  before,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
pacify  him  by  keeping  as-grave  a  countenance 
as  possible  during  his  story,  which  he  certain- 
ly narrated  in  a  very  straightforward  and 
matter-of-fact  way. 

"  I  was  on  the  bridge,"  he  said,  "  about 
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four  Wlls  in  the  middle  watch,  just  when  the 
iiight  was  at  its  dai-kest.  There  was  a  bit  of 
a  moon,  but  the  clouds  were  blowiug  across  it 
so  that  you  couldu't  see  tar  from  tho  ship. 
John  M'Iie6d,  the  harpooner,  came  aft  from 
the  foc'sle-head  and  reported  a  strange  noise 
on  the  starboard  bow.  1  went  forrard  and 
we  botn  heard  it,  sometimes  like  a  bairn  cry- 
ing and  sometimes  like  a  wench  in  pain.  I've 
been  seventeen  years  to  the  country  and  I 
never  heard  seal,  old  or  young,  make  a  sou  ad 
like  that.  As  we  were  standing  there  on  the 
loc'sle-head  the  moon  came  out  from  behind  a 
cloud,  and  we  both  saw  a  sort  of  white  figure 
moving  across  the  ice  field  in  the  same  di- 
rection that  we  had.  heard  the  cries.  We  lost 
sight  of  it  for  a  while,  but  it  came  back  on 
the  port  bow,  and  we  could  just  make  it  out 
like  a  shadow  on  the  ice.  I  sent  a  hand  aft 
for  the  rifles,  and  M'Leod  and  I  went  down  on 
to  the  pack,  thinking  that  maybe  it  might  be 
a  bear.  When  we  got  on  the  ice  I  lost  sight 
of  M'Leod,  but  I  pushed  on  in  the  direction 
where  I  could  still  hear  the  cries.  I  folio -ved 
them  for  a  mile  or  maybe  more,  and  then 
running  round  a  hummock  I  came  right  on 
to  the  top  of  it  standing  and  waiting  for  me 
seemingly.  1  don't  know  what  it  was.  It 
wasn't  a  bear  any  way.  It  was  tall  and  white 
and  straight,  and  if  it  wasn't  a  man  nor  a  wom- 
an, I'll  stake  my  davy  it  was  something 
worse,  I  made  for  the  ship  as  hard  as  I  could 
run,  and  precious  glad  I  was  to  find  myself 
aboard.  I  signed  articles  to  do  my  duty  by 
the  ship,  and  on  the  ship  I'll  stay,  but  you 
don't  catch  me  on  the  ice  again  after  sun- 
down." 

That  is  his  story,  given  as  far  as  I  can  in  his 
own  words,  I  fancy  what  he  saw  must,  in 
spite  of  his  denial,  have  been  a  yonng  bear 
erect  upon  its  hind  legs,  an  attitude  which 
they  often  assume  when  aUrmed.  In  the  un- 
certain light  this  would  bear  a  resemblance  to 
a  human  figure,  especially  to  a  man  whose 
nerves  were  already  somewhat  shaken.  What- 
ever it  may  have  been,  the  occurrence  is  un- 
fortunate, for  it  has  produced  a  most  un- 
pleasant effect  upon  the  crew.  Their  looks 
are  more  sullen  than  before,  and  their  discon- 
tent more  open.  The  double  grievance  of  be- 
ing debarred  from  the  herring  fishing  and  of 
being  detained  in  what  they  choose  to  call  a 
haul) ted  vessel,  may  lead  them  to  do  some- 
thing rash.  Even  the  harpooners,  who  are 
the  oldest  and  steadest  among  them,  are  join- 
ing in  the  general  agitation. 

Apart  from  this  absurd  outbreak  of  super- 
stition, things  are  looking  rather  more  cheer- 
ful. The  pack  which  was  forming  to  the 
south  of  us  has  partly  cleared  away,  and  the 
water  is  so  warm  as  to  lead  me  to  believe  that 
we  are  lying  in  one  of  those  branches  of  the 
gulf-stream  which  run  ufj  between  Greenland 
and  Spitzbergen.  There  are  numerous  small 
Medusae  and  sealemons  about  the  ship,  with 
abundance  of  shrimps,  so  that  there  is  every 
possibility  of  "fish"  being  sighted.  Indeed 
one  was  seen  blowing  about  dinner-time,  but 
in  such  a  position  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  boats  to  follow  it, 

September  ISth.-  Rnd  an  interesting  con- 
versation with  the  chief  mate,  Mr.  Milne, 


upon  the  bridge.  It  seems  that  our  Captain 
is  as  great  an  enigma  to  the  seamen,  and.  even 
to  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  as  he  has  been  to 
me.  Mr.  Milne  tells  me  that  when  the  ship  is 
paid  olf ,  upon  returning  from  a  voyage.  Cap- 
tain Craigie  disappears,  and  is  not  seen  again 
until  the  approach  of  another  season,  when 
he  walks  quietly  into  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany, and  asks  whether  his  services  will  be  re- 
quired. He  has  no  friend  in  Dundee,  nor  does 
any  one  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  his 
early  history.  His  position  depends  entirely 
upon  his  skill  as  a  seaman,  and  the  name  for 
courage  and  coolness  which  he  had  earned  in 
the  capacity  of  mate,  before  being  entrusted 
with  a  separate  command.  The  unanimous 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  is  not  a  Scotch- 
man, and  that  his  name  is  an  assumed  one. 
Mr,  Milne  thinks  that  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  whaling  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the 
most  dangerous  occupation  which  he  could 
select,  and  that  he  courts  death  in  every  pos- 
sible manner.  He  mentioned  several  instances 
of  this,  one  of  which  is  rather  curious,  if  true. 
It  seems  that  on  one  occasion  he  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  office,  and  a  substitute 
had  to  be  selected  in  his  place.  That  was  at 
the  time  of  the  last  Russian  and  Turkish  war. 
When  he  turned  up  again  next  spring  he  had 
a  puckered  wound  in  the  side  of  his  neck 
which  he  used  to  endeavour  to  conceal  with 
his  cravat.  Whether  the  mate's  inference 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  war  is  true  or 
not  I  cannot  say.  It  was  certainly  a  strange 
coincidence. 

The  wind  is  veering  round  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, but  is  still  very  slight.  I  think  the  ice 
is  lying  closer  than  it  did  yesterday.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  on  every  side  there  is  one 
wide  expanse  of  spotless  white,  only  broken 
by  an  occasional  rift  or  the  dark  shadow  of  a 
hummock.  To  the  south  there  is  the-  narrow 
lane  of  blue  water  which  is  our  sole  means  of 
escape,  and  which  is  closing  up  every  day. 
The  Captain  is  taking  a  heavy  responsibility 
upon  himself.  I  hear  that  the  tank  of  pota- 
toes has  been  finished,  and  even  the  biscuits 
are  running  short,  but  he  preserves  the  same 
impassible  countenance,  and  spends  the  great- 
er part  of  the  day  at  the  crow's  nest,  sweeping 
the  horizon  with  his  glass.  His  manner  is 
very  variable,  and  he  seems  to  avoid  my  so- 
ciety, but  there  has  been  no  repetition  of  the 
violence  which  he  showed  the  other  night. 

7.30  p.m.— My  deliberate  opinion  is  that  we 
are  commanded  by  a  madman.  Nothing  else 
can  account  for  the  extraordinary  vagai'ies 
of  Captain  Craigie.  It  is  fortunate  that  I 
have  kept  this  journal  of  our  voyage,  as  it 
will  serve  to  justify  us  in  case  we  have  to  put 
him  under  any  sore  of  restraint,  a  step  which 
I  should  only  consent  to  as  a  last  resource. 
Curiously  enough  it  was  he  himself  who  sug- 
gested lunacy  and  not  mere  eccentricity  as 
the  secret  of  his  strange  conduct.  He  was 
standing  upon  the  bridge  about  an  hour  ago, 
peering  as  usual  through  his  glass,  while  I 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  quarterdeck. 
The  majority  of  the  men  were  below  at  their 
tea,  for  the  watches  have  not  been  regularly 
kept  of  late.  Tired  of  walking,  I  leaned 
against  the  bulwarks,  and  admired  the  mellow 
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glow  cast  by  the  sinking  sun  upon  the  great 
ice  fields  which  surround  us.  I  was  sudden- 
ly aroused  from  the  reverie  into  which  I  had 
fallen  by  a  hoarse  voice  at  nay  elbow,  and 
starting"  round  I  found  that  the  Captain  had 
descended  and  was  standing  by  my  side.  He 
was  staring  out  over  the  ice  with  an  expression 
in  which  horror,  surprise,  and  something  ap- 
proaching to  joy  were  contending  for  the 
mastery.  In  spite  of  the  cold,  great  drops  of 
perspiration  were  coursing  down  his  forehead, 
and  he  was  evidently  fearfully  excited.  His 
limbs  twitched  like  those  of  a  man  upon  the 
verge  of  an  epileptic  fit,  and  the  lines  about 
his  mouth  were  drawn  and  hard. 

"Look!"  he  gasped,  seizing  me  my  the 
wrist,  but  still  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the  dis- 
tant ice,  and  moving  his  head  slowly  in  a  hor- 
izontal direction,  as  if  following  some  object 
which  was  moving  across  the  field  of  vision. 
"Look I  There,  man,  there!  Between  the 
hummocks!  Now  coming  out  from  behind 
the  far  one!  You  see  her — you  rmtsi  see  her! 
There  still!  Flying  from  me,  by  God,  flying 
from  me — and  gone  I " 

He  uttered  the  last  two  words  in  a  whisper 
of  concentrated  agony  which  shall  never  fade 
from  my  remembrance.  Clinging  to  the  rat- 
lines he  endeavored  to  climb  up  upon  the 
top  of  the  bulwarks  as  if  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  last  glance  at  the  departing  object. 
His  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  attempt, 
however,  and  he  staggered  back  against  the 
saloon  skylights,  where  he  leaned  panting  and 
exhausted.  His  face  was  so  livid  that  I  ex- 
pected him  to  become  unconscious,  so  lost  no 
time  in  leading  him  down  the  companion,  and 
stretching  him  upon  one  of  the  sofas  in  the 
cabin.  I  then  poured  him  out  some  brandy, 
which  I  held  to  his  lips,  and  which  had  a  won 
derful  effect  upon  him,  bringing  the  blood 
back  into  his  white  face  and  steadying  his 
poor  shaking  limbs.  He  raised  himself  up 
upon  his  elbow,  and  looking  round  to  see  that 
we  were  alone,  he  beckoned  to  me  to  come 
and  sit  beside  him. 

"  You  saw  it,  didn't  you  ?"  he  asked,  still  in 
the  same  subdued  awesome  tone  so  foreign  to 
the  nature  of  the  man. 

"  No,  1  saw  nothing." 

His  head  sank  back  again  upon  the  cushions. 
"  No,  he  wouldn't  without  the  glass,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  He  couldn't.  It  was  the  glass  "  that 
showed  her  to  me,  and  then  the  eyes  of  love— 
the  eyes  of  love,  I  say.  Doc,  don't  let  the 
steward  in!  He'll  think  I'm  mad.  Just  bolt 
the  door,  will  you  !" 

I  rose  and  did  what  he  had  commanded. 

He  lay  quiet  for  a  while,  lost  in  thought 
apparently,  and  then  raised  himself  up  upon 
his  elbow  again,  and  asked  for  some  more 
brandy. 

"  You  don't  think  I  am,  do  you.  Doc  ?  he 
asked,  as  I  was  putting  the  bottle  back  into 
the  after-locker.  "  Tell  me  now,  as  man  to 
man,  do  you  think  that  I  am  mad  ? " 

"  I  think  you  have  something  on  your 
mind,"  I  answered,  "which  is  exciting  you 
and  doing  you  a  good  deal  of  harm. " 

"Right  there,  lad!"  He  cried,  his  eyes 
sparkling  from  the  effects  of  the  brandy. 
"Plenty  on  my  mind— plenty!   But  I  can 


work  out  the  latitude  and  the  longitude,  and  I 
can  handk)  my  sextant  and  manage  my  logari- 
thms. You  couldn't  prove  me  mad  in  a  court 
of  law,  could  you,  now  ?"  It  was  cjirious  to 
hear  the  man  lying  back  and  cooll/  arguing 
out  the  question  of  his  own  sanity. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  I  said;  "but  still  I  think 
you  would  be  wise  to  get  home  as  soon  as  you 
can,  and  settle  down  to  ^  quiet  Jife  for  a 
while." 

"  Get  home,  ©h  ? "  he  muttered,  with  a 
sneer  upon  his  face.  "  One  word  for  me  and 
two  for  yourself,  lad.  Settle  down  with  Flora 
— pretty  little  Flora.  Are  bad  dreams  signs 
of  madness  ?" 

"  Sometimes,"  I  answered. 

"What  else?  What  would  be  the  first 
symptoms  ? " 

"  Pains  in  the  head,  noises  in  the  ears,  flashes 
before  the  eyes,  delusions"  

"  Ah  !  what  about  them  ?"  he  interrupted, 
"  What  would  you  call  a  delusion  ?" 

"  Seeing  a  thing  which  is  not  there  is  a  de- 
lusion." 

"  But  she  loas  there  I"  he  groaned  to  him- 
self. "She  was  there! "and  rising,  he  un- 
boltod  the  door  and  walked  with  slow  and  un- 
certain steps  to  his  own  cabin,  where  1  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  remain  until  to-morrow 
morning.  His  system  seems  to  have  received 
a  terrible  shock,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
that  he  imagined  himself  to  have  seen.  The 
man  becomes  a  greater  mystery  every  day, 
though  I  fear  that  the  solution  which  he  has 
himself  suggested  is  the  correct  one,  and  that 
his  reason  is  affected.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
guilty  conscience  has  anything  to  do  with  his 
behavior.  The  idea  is  a  popular  one  among 
the  officers,  and,  I  believe,  the  crew;  but  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  support  it.  He  has  not  the  air 
of  a  guilty  man,  but  of  one  who  has  had  terri- 
ble usage  at  the  hands  of  fortune,  and  who 
should  be  regarded  as  a  martyr  j-.ather  than  a 
criminal. 

The  wind  is  veering  l-ound  to  the  south  to- 
night. God  help  us  if  it  blocks  that  narrow  pass 
which  is  our  only  road  to  safety!  Situated  as 
we  are  on  the  edge  of  the  main  Arctic  paok, 
or  the  "  barrier  "  as  it  is  called  by  the  whalers, 
any  wind  from  the  north  has  the  effect  of 
shredding  out  the  ice  around  us  and  allowing 
our  escape,  while  a  wind  from  the  south  blows 
up  all  the  loose  ice  behind  us  and  hems  us  in 
between  two  packs.    God  help  us,  I  say  again! 

September  14th. — Sunday,  and  a  day  of  rest. 
JAy  feai-s  have  been  confirmed,  and  the  thin 
strip  of  blue  water  has  disappeared  from  the 
southward.  Nothing  but  the  great  motion- 
less ice  fields  around  us,  with  their  weird  hum- 
mocks and  fantastic  pinnacles.  There  is  a 
deathly  silence  over  their  wide  expanse  which 
is  horrible.  No  lapping  of  the  waves  now,  no 
cries  of  seagulls  or  straining  of  sails,  but  one 
deep  universal  silence  in  which  the  murmurs 
of  the  seamen,  and  the  creak  of  their  boots 
upon  the  white  shining  deck,  seem  discordant 
and  out  of  place.  Our  only  visitor  was  an 
Arctic  fox,  a  rare  animal  upon  the  pack, 
though  common  enough  upon  the  land.  He 
did  not  come  near  the  ship,  however,  but  after 
surveying  us  from  a  distance  fled  rapidly 
across  the  ice.   This  was  curious  conduct,  as 
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thej  generally-  know  nothing  of  man,  and  being 
of  an  inquisitive  nature,  become  so  familiar 
that  they  are  easily  captured.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  even  this  little  incident  produced 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  crew.  "  Yon  puir 
beastie  kens  mair,  ay,  an'  sees  mair  nor  you 
nor  me! "  was  the  comment  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing harpooners,  and  tne  others  nodded  their 
acquiescence.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  tu  argue 
against  such  puerile  superstition.  They  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  thei*e  is  a  curse  upon 
the  ship,  and  nothing  will  ever  persuade  them 
to  the  contrary. 

The  Captain  remained  in  seclusion  all  day 
except  for  about  half  an  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  came  out  upon  the  quarterdeck.  I 
observed  that  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
spot  where  the  vision  of  yesterday  had  ap- 
peared, and  WHS  quite  prepared  for  another 
outburst,  but  none  such  came.  He  did  not 
seem  to  see  me  although  I  was  standing  close 
beside  him.  Divine  service  was  read  as  usual 
by  the  chief  engineer.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
that  in  whaling  vessels  the  Church  of  England 
Prayer-book  is  always  employed,  although 
there  is  never  a  member  of  that  Church  among 
either  officere  or  crew.  Our  men  are  all 
Roman  Catholics  or  Presbyterians,  the  former 
predominating.  Since  a  ritual  is  used,  which 
is  foreign  to  both,  neither  can  complain  that 
the  other  is  preferred  to  them,  and  they  listen 
with  all  attention  and  devotion,  so  that  the 
system  has  something  to  recommend  it. 

A  glorious  sunset,  which  made  the  great 
fields  of  ice  look  like  a  lake  of  blood.  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  and  at  the  same  time  more 
weird  effect.  Wind  is  veering  round.  If  it 
will  blow  twenty-four  hours  from  the  north 
all  will  yet  be  well. 

September  15th. — To-day  is  Flora's  birthday. 
Dear  lass!  it  is  well  that  she  cannot  see  her 
boy,  as  she  used  to  call  me,  shut  up  among  the 
ice  fields  with  a  crazy  captain  and  a  few 
weeks'  provisions.  No  doubt  she  scans  the 
shipping  list  in  the  Scotsman  every  morning 
to  see  if  we  are  reported  from  Shetland.  1 
have  to  set  an  example  to  the  men  and  look 
cheery  and  unconcerned;  but  God  knows,  my 
heart  is  very  heavy  at  times. 

The  thermometer  is  at  nineteen  Fahrenheit 
to-day.  There  is  but  little  wind,  and  what 
there  is  comes  from  an  unfavorable  quarter. 
Captain  is  in  an  excellent  humor;  I  think  he 
imagines  he  has  seen  some  other  omen  or 
vision,  poor  fellow,  during  the  night,  for  he 
came  into  my  room  early  in  the  morning,  and 
stooping  down  over  my  bunk,  whispered,  "  It 
wasn't  a  delusion.  Doc;  it's  all  right!"  After 
breakfast  he  asked  me  to  find  out  how  much 
food  was  left,  which  the  second  mate  and  I 
proceeded  to  do.  It  is  even  less  than  we  had 
expected.  Forward  they  have  half  a  tank  full 
of  biscuits,  three  barrels  of  salt  meat,  and  a 
very  limited  supply  of  coffee  beans  and  sugar. 
In  the  after- hold  and  lockers  there  are  a  good 
many  luxuries,  euch  as  tinned  salmon,  soups, 
haricot  mutton,  etc.,  but  they  will  go  a  very 
short  way  among  a  crew  of  fifty  men.  There 
are  two  barrels  of  flour  in  the  store-room,  and 
an  unlimite<l  supply  of  t^jbacco.  Altogether 
there  is  ab(>ut  enough  to  keep  the  men  on  half 
rations  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days — certainly 


not  more.  When  we  reported  the  state  of 
things  to  the  Captain,  he  ordered  all  hands  to 
be  piped,  a)id  addressed  them  from  the  quarter- 
deck. I  never  saw  him  to  better  advantage. 
With  his  tall,  well-knit  figure,  and  dark  ani- 
mated face,  he  seemed  a  man  born  to  com- 
mand, and  he  discussed  the  situation  in  a  cool 
sailor-like  way  which  showed  that  while  ap- 
preciating the  danger  he  had  an  eye  for  every 
loophole  of  escape. 

"My  lads,  no  doubt  you  think  I  brought 
you  into  this  fix,  if  it  is  a  fix,  and  maybe  some 
of  you  feel  bitter  against  me  on  account  of  it. 
But  you  must  remember  that  tor  many  a 
season  no  ship  that  comes  to  the  country  hai. 
brought  in  as  much  oil-money  as  the  old  Pole- 
Star,  and  every  one  of  you  has  had  his  share 
of  it.  You  can  leave  your  wives  behind  you 
in  comfort  while  other  poor  fellows  come  back 
to  find  their  lasses  on  the  parish.  If  you  have 
to  thank  me  for  the  one  you  have  to  thank  me 
for  the  other,  and  we  may  call  it  quits. 
We've  tried  a  bold  venture  before  this  and 
succeeded,  so  now  that  we've  tried  one  and 
failed  we've  no  cause  to  cry  out  about  it. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  make 
the  land  across  the  ice,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of 
Sbals  which  will  keep  us  alive  until  the  spring. 
It  won't  come  to  that,  though,  for  you'll  see 
the  Scotch  coast  again  before  three  weeks  are 
out.  At  present  every  rhan  must  go  on  half 
rations,  share  and  share  alike,  and  no  favor 
to  any.  Keep  up  your  hearts  and  you'll  pull 
through  this  as  you've  pulled  through  many  a 
danger  before."  These  few  simple  words  of 
his  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  crew. 
His  former  unpopularity  was  forgotten,  and 
the  old  harpooner  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned for  his  superstition,  led  off  three  cheers, 
which  were  heartily  joined  in  by  all  hands. 

September  16th.— The  wind  has  veered  round 
to  the  north  during  the  night,  and  the  ice 
shows  some  symptoms  of  opening  out.  The 
men  are  in  a  good  humor  in  spite  of  the 
short  allowance  upon  which  they  have  been 
placed.  Steam  is  kept  up  in  the  engine-room, 
that  there  may  be  no  delay  should  an  oppor- 
tunity for  escape  present  itself.  The  Captain 
is  in  exuberant  spirits,  though  he  still  retains 
that  wild  "  fey  "  expression  which  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  upon.  This  burst  of  cheerful- 
ness puzzles  me  more  than  his  former  gloom. 
I  cannot  understand  it.  I  think  I  mentioned 
in  an  early  part  of  this  journal  that  one  of  his 
oddities  is  that  he  never  permits  any  person  to 
enter  his  cabin,  but  insists  upon  making  his 
own  bed,  such  as  it  is,  and  performing  every 
other  office  for  himself.  To  my  surprise  ho 
danded  me  the  key  to-day  and  requested  me  to 
go  down  there  and  take  the  time  by  his 
chronometer  while  he  measured  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  at  noon.  It  is  a  bare  little  room, 
containing  a  washing-stand  and  a  few  books, 
but  little  else  in  the  way  of  luxury,  except 
some  pictures  upon  the  walls.  The  majority 
of  these  are  small  cheap  oleographs,  but  there 
was  one  water-color  sketch  of  the  head  of  a 
young  lady  which  arrested  my  attention.  It 
was  evidently  a  portrait,  and  not  one  of  those 
fancy  types  of  female  beauty  which  sailors 
particularly  affect.  No  artist  could  have 
evolved  from  his  own  mind  Bach  a  curioug 
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mixture  of  charater  and  weakness.  The 
languid,  dreamy  eyes,  with  their  drooping 
lashes,  and  the  broad,  low  brow,  unrufllbd  by 
thought  or  cai-e,  were  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  clean-cut,  prominent  jaw,  and  the  resolute 
set  of  the  lower  lip.  Underneath  it  in  one  of 
the  corners  was  written,  " M.  B.,  aet.  19." 
That  any  one  in  the  short  space  of  nineteen 
years  of  existence  could  develop  such  strength 
of  will  as  was  stamped  upon  her  face  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time  to  be  well  nigh  incredible. 
She  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  woman. 
Her  features  have  thrown  such  a  glamour  over 
me  that,  though  I  had  but  a  fleeting  glance  at 
them,  I  could,  were  I  a  draughtsman,  repro- 
duce them  line  for  line  upon  this  page  of  the 
journal.  I  wonder  what  part  she  has  played 
in  our  Captain's  life.  He  has  hung  her  pict- 
ure at  the  end  of  his  berth,  so  that  his  eyes 
continually  rest  upon  it.  Were  he  a  less  re- 
served man  I  should  make  some  remark  upon 
the  subject.  Of  the  other  things  in  his  cabin 
there  was  nothing  worthy  of  mention — uui- 
from  coats,  a  campstool,  small  looking-glass, 
tobacco-box,  and  numerous  pipes,  including 
an  oriental  hookah — which,  by-the-bye,  gives 
some  color  to  Mr.  Milne's  story  about  his 
participation  in  the  war,  though  the  connection 
may  seem  rather  a  distant  one. 

11.20  P.M.— Captain  just  gone  to  bed  after  a 
long  and  interesting  conversation  on  general 
topics.  When  he  chooses  he  can  be  a  most 
fascinating  companion,  being  remarkably 
well-read,  and  having  the  power  of  expressing 
his  opinion  forcibly  without  appearing  to  be 
dogmatic.  I  hate  to  have  my  intellectual 
toes  trod  upon.  He  spoke  about  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  sketched  out  the  views  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato  upon  the  subject  in  a 
masterly  manner.  He  seems  to  have  a  leaning 
for  metempsychosis  and  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras.  In  discussing  them  we  touched 
upon  modern  spiritualism,  and  I  made  some 
joking  allusion  to  the  impostures  of  Slade, 
upon  which,  to  my  surprise,  he  warned  me 
most  impressiv^ely  against  confusing  the  in- 
nocent with  the  guilty,  and  argued  that  it 
would  be  as  logical  to  brand  Christianity  as 
an  error  because  Judas,  who  professed  that 
religion,  was  a  villain.  He  shortly  afterward 
bade  me  good  night  and  retired  to  his  room. 

The  wind  is  freshening  up,  and  blows  stead- 
ily from  the  north.  The  nights  are  as  dark 
now  as  they  are  in  England.  I  hope  to-morrow 
may  set  us  free  from  our  frozen  fetters. 

S&ptemiier  17th. — ^The  Bogie  again.  Thank 
Heaven  that  I  have  strong  nerves !  The 
superstition  of  these  poor  fellows,  and  the 
circumstantial  accounts  which  they  give, 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  self-con- 
viction, would  horrify  any  man  not  accus- 
tomed to  their  ways.  There  are  many  ver- 
sions of  the  matter,  but  the  sum-total  of  them 
all  is  that  something  uncanny  has  been  flitting 
round  the  ship  all  night,  and  that  Sandie 
M'Donald  of  Peterhead  and  "  lang"  Peter 
Williamson  of  Shetland  saw  it,  as  also  did  Mr. 
Milne  on  the  bridge — so,  having  three  wit- 
nesses, they  can  make  a  better  case  of  it  than 
the  second  mate  did.  I  spoke  to  Milne  aftor 
breakfast,  and  told  him  that  he  should  be 
above  such  nonsense,  and  that  as  an  oflBcer 


he  ought  to  set  the  men  a  better  example. 
He  shook  his  weather-beaten  head  ominously, 
but  answered  with  characteristic  caution, 
"  Mebbe  aye,  mebbe  na,  Doctor,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
didua  ca'  it  a  ghaist.  I  canua'  say  1  preen  my 
faith  in  sea-bogles  an'  the  like,  though  there's  a 
money  as  claims  to  ha'  seen  a'  that  and  waur. 
I'm  no  easy  feared,  but  maybe  your  ain  bluid 
would  run  a  bit  cauld,  mun,  if  instead  o'  speer- 
in'  aboot  it  in  daylicht  ye  were  wi'  me  last 
night,  an'  seed  an  awfu'  like  shape,  white  an' 
gruesome,  whiles  here,  whiles  there,  an'  it 
greetin'  and  ca'ing  in  the  darkness  like  a  bit 
lambie  that  hae  lost  its  mither.  Ye  would  na' 
be  sae  ready  to  put  it  a'  doon  to  auld  wives' 
clavers  then,  I'm  thinkin'."  I  saw  it  was  hope- 
less to  reason  with  him,  so  contented  myself 
with  begging  him  as  a  personal  favor  to  call 
me  up  the  next  time  the  spectre  appeared — a  re- 
quest to  which  he  acceded  with  many  ejacula- 
tions expressive  of  his  hopes  that  such  an 
opportunity  might  never  arise. 

As  I  had  hoped,  the  white  desert  behind  us 
has  become  broken  by  many  thin  stieaks  of 
water  which  intersect  it  in  all  directions.  Our 
latitude  to-day  was  80<*  52 »  N.,  which  shows 
that  there  is  a  strong  southerly  drift  upon  the 
pack.  Should  the  wind  continue  favorable 
it  will  break  upas  rapidly  as  it  formed.  At  pres- 
ent we  can  do  nothing  but  smoke  and  watt 
and  hope  for  the  best.  I  am  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  fatalist.  When  dealing  with  such  un- 
certain factors  as  wind  and  ice  a  man  can  be 
nothing  else.  Perhaps  it  was  the  wind  and 
sand  of  the  Arabian  deserts  which  gave  the 
minds  of  the  original  followers  of  Mahomet 
their  tendency  to  bow  to  kismet. 

These  spectral  alarms  have  a  very  bad  effect 
upon  the  Captain.  I  feared  that  it  might  ex- 
cite his  sensitive  mind,  and  endeavored  to 
conceal  the  absurd  story  from  him,  but  un- 
fortunately he  oveiheard  one  of  the  men 
making  an  allusion  to  it,  and  insisted  upon 
being  informed  about  it.  As  I  had  expected, 
it  brought  out  all  his  latent  lunacy  in  an  ex- 
aggerated form.  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
this  is  the  same  man  who  discoursed  philoso- 
phy last  night  with  the  most  critical  acumen 
and  coolest  judgment.  Ho  is  pacing  back- 
ward and  forward  upon  the  quarterdeck 
like  a  caged  tiger,  stopping  now  and  again  to 
throw  out  his  hands  with  a  yearning  gesture, 
and  stare  impatiently  out  over  the  ice.  He 
keeps  up  a  continual  mutter  to  himself,  and 
once  he  called  out.  "  But  a  little  time,  love- 
but  a  little  time  !  "  Poor  fellow,  it  is  sad  to  see 
a  gallant  seaman  and  accomplished  gentleman 
reduced  to  such  a  pass,  and  to  think  that  im- 
agination and  delusion  can  cow  a  mind  to 
which  real  danger  was  but  the  salt  of  life. 
Was  ever  a  man  in  such  a  position  as  I,  be- 
tween a  demented  captain  and  a  ghost-seeing 
mate  ?  I  sometimes  think  I  am  the  only  really 
sane  man  aboard  the  vessel — except  perhaps 
the  second  engineer,  who  is  a  kind  of  rumi- 
nant, and  would  care  nothing  for  all  the  fiends 
in  the  Red  Sea  so  long  as  they  would  leave 
him  alone  and  not  disarrange  his  tools. 

The  ice  is  still  opening  rapidly,  and  their  is 
every  probability  of  our  being  able  to  make  a 
start  to-morrow  morning.  They  will  think  I 
am  inventing  when  I  tell  them  at  home  all 
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the  strange  tbiugs  that  have  befallen  nie. 

13  p.  M.— I  have  beeu  a  good  deal  startled, 
though  I  feel  steadier  uow,  thauks  to  a  stiff 
glass  of  brandy.  I  am  hardly  myself  yet,  how- 
ever, as  this  haudwi'iting  will  testify.  The 
fact  is,  that  I  have  gone  through  a  very 
strange  experience,  and  am  beginning  to  doubt 
whether  I  was  justified  in  branding  every  one 
on  board  as  madmen  because  they  professed 
to  have  seen  things  which  did  not  seem  reason- 
able to  my  understanding.  Pshaw  !  I  am  a 
fool  to  let  such  a  trifle  unnerve  me;  and  yet, 
coming  as  it  does  after  all  these  alarms,  it  has 
an  additional  significance,  for  I  cannot  doubt 
either  Mr.  Mansou  s  story  or  that  of  the  mate- 
now  that  I  have  experienced  that  which  1 
used  formerly  to  scoff  at. 

After  all  it  was  nothing  very  alarming— a 
mei*e  sound,  and  that  was  all.  1  cannot  expect 
that  any  one  reading  this,  if  any  one  ever 
should  read  it,  will  sympathize  with  my  feel- 
ings, or  realize  the  effect  which  it  produced 
upon  me  at  the  time.    Supper  was  over,  and 
I  had  gone  on  deck  to  have  a  quiet  pipe  before 
turning  in.   The  night  was  very  dark— so 
dark  that,  standing  under  the  quarter-boat,  I 
was  unable  to  see  the  officer  upon  the  bridge. 
I  think  I  have  already  mentioned  the  extraor- 
dinary silence  which  prevails  in  these  frozen 
seas.    In  other  parts  of  the  world,  be  they 
ever  so  barren,  there  is  some  slight  vibration 
of  the  air — some  faint  hum,  be  it  from  the  dis- 
tant haunts  of  men,  or  from  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  or  the  wings  of  the  birds,  or  even  the 
faint  rustle  of  the  grass  that  covers  the 
ground.   One  may  not  actively  perceive  the 
sound,  and  yet  if  it  were  withdrawn  it  would 
be  missed.    It  is  only  here  in  these  Arctic  seas 
that  stark,  unfathomable  stillness  obtrudes 
itself  upon  you  in  all  its  gruesome  reality. 
You  find  your  tympanum  straining  to  catch 
some  little  murmur,  and  dwelling  eagerly  up- 
on every  accidental  sound  within  the  vessel. 
In  this  state  I  was  leaning  against  the  bul- 
warks when  there  arose  from  the  ice  almost 
directly  underneath  me  aery,  sharp  and  shrill, 
upon  the  silent  air  of  the  night,  beginning,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  at  a  note  such  as  prima  donna 
never  reached,  and  mounting  from  that  ever 
higher  and  higher  until  it  culminated  in  a  long 
wail  of  agony,  which  might  have  beeu  the  last 
cry  of  a  lost  soul.   The  ghastly  scream  is  still 
ringing  in  my  ears.   Grief,  unutterable  grief, 
seemed  to  be  expressed  in  it,  and  a  great  long- 
ing, and  yet  through  it  all  there  was  an  occa- 
sional wild  note  of  exulation.    It  shrilled  out 
from  close  beside  me,  and  yet  as  I  glared  into 
the  darkness  I  could  discern  nothing.  I 
waited  some  fittle  time,  but  without  hearing 
any  repetition  of  the  sound,  so  I  came  below, 
more  shaken  than  i  have  ever  been  in  my  life 
before.   As  I  came  down  the  companion  I  met 
Mr.  Milne  coming  up  to  relieve  the  watch. 
"Weel,  Doctor,"  he  said,  "maybe  that's  auld 
wives'  clavers  tae  ?  Did  ye  no  hear  it  skirling  ? 
Maybe  that's  a  supersteetion  ?    What  d'ye 
think  o't  noo  f   I  was  obliged  to  apoligize  to 
the  honest  fellow,  and  acknowledge  that  I  was 
as  puzzled  by  it  as  he  was.    Perhaps  to-mor- 
row things  may  look  different.    At  present  I 
dare  hardly  write  all  that  I  think.  Readmg 
it  again  in  days  to  come,  when  I  have  shaken 
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off  all  these  associations,  I  should  despise  my- 
self for  having  been  so  weak. 

September  ISth.—Fassed  a  restless  and  uneasy 
night,  still  haunted  by  that  strange  sound, 
ihe  Captain  does  not  look  as  if  he  had  had 
much  repose  either,  for  his  face  is  haggard  and 
his  eyes  bloodshot.  1  have  not  told  him  of 
my  adventure  of  last  night,  nor  shall  I.  Ho 
is  already  restless  and  excited,  standing  up, 
sitting  down,  and  apparently  utterly  unable 
to  keep  still. 

A  fine  lead  appeared  in  the  pack  this  morn- 
ing, as  I  had  expected,  and  we  were  able  to 
cast  off  our  ice-anchor,  and  steam  about 
twelve  miles  in  a  west-sou'-westerly  direction. 
We  were  then  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  great 
floe  as  massive  as  any  which  we  have  left  be- 
hind us.  It  bars  our  progress  completely,  so 
we  can  do  nothing  but  anchor  again  and  wait 
until  it  breaks  up,  which  it  will  probably  do 
within  twenty-four  hours,  if  the  wind  holds. 
Several  bladder-nosed  seals  were  seen  swim- 
ming in  the  water,  and  one  was  shot,  an  im- 
mense creature  more  than  eleven  feet  long. 
They  are  fierce,  pugnacious  animals,  and  are 
said  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  a  bear. 
Fortunately  they  are  slow  and  clumsy  in  their 
movements,  so  that  there  is  little  danger  in 
attacking  them  upon  the  ice. 

The  Captain  evidently  does  not  think  we 
have  seen  the  last  of  our  troubles,  though  why 
he  should  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  situation 
is  more  than  I  can  fathom,  since  every  one 
else  on  board  considers  that  we  have  had  a 
mirac\dous  escape,  and  are  sure  now  to  reach 
the  open  sea. 

"I  suppose  you  think  it's  all  right  now. 
Doctor  ? "  he  said,  as  we  sat  together  after  din- 
ner. 

"  I  hope  so,"  I  answered. 
"  We  mustn't  be  too  sure— and  yet  no  doubt 
you  are  right.  We'll  all  be  in  the  arms  of  our 
own  true  loves  before  long,  lad,  won't  we  ? 
But  we  mustn't  be  too  sure— we  mustn't  be 
too  sure." 

He  sat  silent  a  little,  swinging  his  leg 
thougtfuUy  backward  and  forward.  "  Look 
here,"  he  continued;  "it's  a  dangerous  place 
this,  even  at  its  best— a  treacherous,  danger- 
ous place.  I  have  known  men  cut  off  very 
suddenly  in  a  land  like  this.  A  slip  would  do 
it  sometimes — a  single  slip,  and  down  you  go 
through  a  crack,  and  only  a  bubble  on  the 
green  water  to  show  where  it  was  that  you 
sank.  It's  a  queer  thing,"  he  continued  with 
a  nervous  laugh,  "  but  all  the  years  I've  been 
in  this  country  I  never  once  thought  of 
making  a  will— not  that  I  have  anything  to 
leave  in  particular,  but  still  when  a  man  is 
exposed  to  danger  he  should  have  everything 
arranged  and  ready — don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered,  wondering  what 
on  earth  he  was  driving  at. 

"He  feels  better  for  knowing  it's  all  set- 
tled," he  went  on.  "  Now  if  anything  should 
ever  befall  me,  I  hope  that  you  will  look  after 
things  for  me.  There  is  very  little  in  the 
cabin,  but  such  as  it  is  I  should  like  it  to  be 
sold,  and  the  money  divided  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  oil-money  among  the  crew. 
The  chronometer  I  wish  you  to  keep  yourself 
as  some  slight  remembrance  of  our  voyage. 
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Of  course  all  this  is  a  mere  precaution,  but  I 
thought  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  you  about  it.  I  suppose  I  might  rely 
upon  you  if  there  were  any  necessity  ? " 

"Most  assuredly,"  I  answered;  "  and  since 
you  are  taking  this  step,  I  may  as  well "  

"Youl  you!"  he  interrupted.  ''You're 
all  right.  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  There,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  peppery, 
but  I  don't  like  to  hear  a  young  fellow,  that 
has  hardly  began  life,  speculating  about 
death.  Go  up  on  deck  and  get  some  fresh  air 
into  your  lungo  instead  of  talking  nonsense  in 
the  cabin,  and  encouraging  me  to  do  the 
same." 

The  more  I  think  of  this  conversation  of 
ours  the  less  do  I  like  it.  Why  should  the  man 
be  settling  his  affairs  at  the  very  time  when 
we  seem  to  be  emerging  fron\  all  danger  ? 
There  must  be  some  method  in  his  maddess. 
Can  it  be  that  he  contemplates  suicide  ?  1  re- 
memember  that  upon  one  occasion  he  spoke  in 
a  deeply  reverent  manner  of  the  heinousuess 
of  the  crime  of  self-destructi(m.  I  shall  keep 
my  eye  upon  him,  however,  and  though  I  can- 
not obtrude  upon  the  privacy  of  his  cabin,  I 
shall  at  least  make  a  point  of  remaining  on 
deck  as  long  as  he  stays  up. 

Mr.  Milne  pooh-poohs  my  fears,  and  says  it 
is  only  the  "  skipper's  little  way."  He  himself 
takes  a  very  rosy  view  of  the  situation.  Ac- 
cording to  him  we  shall  be  out  of  the  ice  by 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  pass  Jan  Meyen  two 
days  after  that,  and  sight  Shetland  in  little 
more  than  a  week.  I  hope  he  may  not  be  too 
sanguine.  Kis  opinion  may  be  fairly  balanced 
against  the  gloomy  precautions  of  the  Cap- 
tain, for  he  is  an  old  and  experienced  seaman, 
and  weighs  his  words  well  before  uttering 


The  long-impending  catastrophe  has  come  at 
last.  I  hardly  know  what  to  write  about  it. 
Tne  Captain  is  gone.  He  may  come  back  to 
us  agam  alive,  but  I  fear  me — I  fear  me.  It  is 
now  seven  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  September.  I  have  spent  the  whole  night 
traversing  the  great  ice-floe  in  front  of  us  with 
a  party  of  seamen  in  the  hope  of  coming  upon 
some  trace  of  him,  but  in  vain.  I  shall  try  to 
give  some  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
attended  upon  his  dis-appearauce.  Should  any 
one  ever  chance  to  read  tne  words  which  I  put 
down,  I  trust  they  will  remember  that  I  do 
not  write  from  conjecture  or  from  hearsay, 
but  that  1,  a  sane  and  educated  man,  am  de- 
sci-ibing  accurately  what  actually  occurred 
befoi-e  my  very  eyes.  My  inferences  are  my 
own,  but  1  shall  be  answerable  for  the  facts. 

The  Captain  remained  in  excellent  spirits 
after  the  conversation  which  I  have  recorded. 
He  appekred  to  be  nervous  and  impatient, 
however,  frequently  changing  his  position, 
and  moving  his  limbs  in  an  aimless  choreic  way 
which  is  characteristic  of  him  at  times.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  went  upon  decK  seven 
times,  only  to  descend  after  a  few  hurried 
paces.  I  followed  him  each  time,  for  there 
was  something  about  his  face  which  confirmed 
my  resolution  of  not  letting  him  out  of  my 
sight.  He  seemed  to  observe  the  effect  which 
his  movements  had  produced,  for  he  endea- 


voj'ed  by  an  over-done  hilarity,  laughing 
boisterously  at  the  very  smallest  of  jokes,  to 
quiet  my  apprehensions. 

After  supper  he  went  on  to  the  poop  once 
more,  and  1  with  him.  The  night  was  dark 
and  very  still,  save  for  the  melancholy  sough- 
ing of  the  wind  among  the  spars.  A  thick 
cloud  was  coming  up  from  the  northwest,  and 
the  ragged  tentacles  which  it  threw  out  in 
front  of  it  were  drifting  across  the  face  of  the 
moon,  which  only  shone  now  and  again  through 
a  rift  in  the  wrack.  The  Captain  paced  rapid- 
ly backward  and  forward,  and  then  seeing 
me  still  dogging  him,  he  came  across  and 
hinted  that  he  thought  I  should  be  better  be- 
low— which,  X  need  hardly  say,  had  the  effect 
of  strengthening  ray  resolution  to  remain  on 
deck. 

I  think  he  forgot  about  my  presence  after 
this,  for  he  stood  silently  leaning  over  the 
taffrail,  and  peering  out  across  the  great 
desert  of  snow,  part  of  which  lay  in  shadow, 
while  part  glittered  mistily  in  the  moonlight. 
Several  times  I  could  see  by  his  movements 
that  ha  was  referring  to  his  watch,  and  once 
he  muttered  a  short  sentence,  of  which  I  could 
only  catch  the  one  word  "  ready."  I  confess 
to  having  felt  an  eerie  feeling  creeping  over 
me  as  I  watched  the  loom  of  his  tall  figure 
through  the  darkness,  and  noted  how  com- 
pletely he  fulfilled  the  idea  of  a  man  who  is 
keeping  a  tryst.  A  tryst  with  whom  ?  Some 
vague  perception  began  to  dawn  upon  me  as  I 
pieced  one  fact  with  another,  but  I  was  utter- 
ly unprepared  for  the  sequel. 

By  the  sudden  intensity  of  his  attitude  I 
felt  that  he  saw  something.  I  crept  up  behind 
him.  He  was  stariiig  with  an  eager  question- 
ing gaze  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  \vreath  of 
mist,  blown  swiftly  in  a  line  with  the  ship. 
It  was  a  dim,  nebulous  body,  devoid  of  shape, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  apparent,  a,s 
the  light  fell  on  it.  The  moon  was  dimmed  in 
its  brilliancy  at  the  moment  by  a  canopy  of 
thinnest  cloud,  like  the  coating  of  an  anemone. 

"  Coming,  lass,  coming,"  cried  the  skipper, 
in  a  voice  of  unfathomable  tenderness  and 
compassion,  like  one  who  soothes  a  beloved 
one  by  some  favor  long  looked  for,  and  as 
pleasant  to  bestow  as  to  receive. 

What  followed  happened  in  an  instant.  I 
bad  no  power  to  interfere.  He  gave  one 
spring  to  the  top  of  the  bulwarks,  and  another 
which  took  him  on  to  the  ice,  almost  to  the 
feet  of  the  pale  misty  figure.  He  held  out  his 
hands  as  if  to  clasp  it,  and  so  ran  into  the  ^ 
darkness  with  outstretched  arms  and  loving  * 
words.  I  still  stood  rigid  and  motionless, 
straining  my  eyes  after  his  retreating  form, 
until  his  voice  died  away  in  the  distance.  I 
never  thought  to  see  him  again,  but  at  that 
moment  the  moon  shone  out  brilliantly  through 
a  chink  in  the  cloudy  heaven,  and  illuminated 
the  great  field  of  ice.  Then  I  saw  his  dark 
figure  already  a  very  long  way  off,  running 
with  prodigious  speed  across  the  frozen  plain. 
That  was  the  last  glimpse  which*  we  caught  of 
him—perhaps  the  last  we  ever  shall.  A  party 
was  organized  to  follow  him,  and  I  accom- 
panied them,  but  the  men's  hearts  were  not  in 
the  work,  and  nothing  was  found.  Another 
will  be  formed  within  a  few  hours.   1  can 
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hardly  believe  I  have  uot  beeu  dreaming,  or 
iiitferiug  from  some  hideous  nightmare,  as  I 
write  these  things  down. 

7.  30  P.M — Just  returned  dead  beat  and  ut- 
terly tired  out  from  a  second  unsuccessful 
search  for  the  Captain.  The  floe  is  of  enor- 
mous extent,  for  though  we  have  traversed  at 
least  twenty  miles  of  its  surface,  there  has 
been  no  sign  of  its  coming  to  an  ead.  The  frost 
has  beeu  so  severe  of  late  that  the  ovei'lying 
snow  is  frozen  as  hard  as  granite,  otherwise 
we  might  have  had  the  footsteps  to  guide  us. 
The  crew  ai-e  anxious  that  we  should  cast  off 
and  steam  round  the  floe  and  so  to  the  south- 
ward, for  the  ice  has  opened  up  during  the 
night,  and  the  sea  is  visible  upon  the  horizon. 
They  argue  that  Captain  Craigie  is  certamly 
dead,  and  that  we  are  all  risking  our  lives  to 
no  purpose  by  remaining  when  we  have  an  op- 
iwrtuuity  of  escape.  Mr.  Milne  and  I  have 
had  the  greatest  difliculty  in  persuading  them 
to  vvait  until  tc-morrow  night,  and  have  been 
compelled  to  promise  that  we  will  not  under 
any  circumstances  delay  our  departure  longer 
than  that.  We  propose  therefore  to  take  a 
few  hours'  sleep,  and  then  to  start  upon  a  final 
search.  .        ^  ^  ^,  . 

September  20th,  evening.— I  crossed  the  ice 
this  morning  with  a  party  of  men  exploring 
the  soutbfirn  part  of  the  floe,  while  Mr.  Milne 
went  off  in  a  northerly  direction.  We  pushed 
on  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  without  seeing  a 
trace  of  any  living  thing  except  a  single  bird, 
which  fluttered  a  great  way  over  our  heads, 
and  which  by  its  flight  I  should  judge  to  have 
been,  a  falcon.  The  southern  extremity  of  the 
ice  field  tapered  away  iuto  a  long  narrow  spit 
which  projected  out  into  the  sea.  When  we 
came  to  the  base  of  this  promontory,  the  men 
halted,  but  I  begged  them  to  continue  to  the 
extreme  end  of  it,  that  we  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no  possible  chance 
had  beeu  neglected. 

We  had  hardly  gone  a  hundred  yards  before 
M'Douald  of  Peterhead  cried  out  that  he  saw 
something  in  front  of  us,  and  began  to  run. 
We  all  got  a  glimpse  of  it  and  ran  too.  At 
first  it  vvas  only  a  vague  darkness  against  the 
white  ice,  but  as  we  raced  along  together  it 
took  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  eventually  of  the 
man  of  whom  we  were  in  search.  He  was  ly- 
itip-  face  downward  upon  a  frozen  bank. 
Many  little  crystals  of  ice  and  feathers  of  snow 
had  drifted  on  to  hira  as  he  lay,  and  sparkled 
upon  his  dark  seaman's  jacket.  As  we  came 
up  some  wandering  puff  of  wind  caught  these 
tiny  flakes  in  its  vortex,  and  they  whirled  up 
into  the  air,  partially  descended  again,  and 
then,  caught  once  more  in  the  current,  sped 
*  rapidly  away  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  To 
my  eyes  it  seemed  but  a  snow-drift,  but  many 
of  my  companions  averred  that  it  started  up 
in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  stooped  over  the 
conjse  and  kissed  it,  and  then  hurried  away 
across  the  floe.  I  have  learned  never  to  ridi- 
cule any  man's  opinion,  however  strange  it 
may  seem.  Hure  it  is  that  Captain  Nicholas 
Craigie  hafl  met  with  no  painful  end,  for  there 
wag  a  bright  Hmile  upon  his  blue  pinched  feat- 
ures and  hi«  hands  were  still  outstretched  as 
though  gra.sping  at  the  strange  visitor  which 


had  summoned  him  away  into  the  dim  world 
that  lies  beyond  the  grave. 

We  buried  him  the  same  afternoon  with  the 
ship's  ensign  around  him,  and  a  thiifty-two 
pound  shot  at  his  feet.  I  read  the  burial  serv- 
ice, while  the  rough  sailors  wept  like  chil- 
dren, for  there  were  many  who  owed  much  to 
his  kind  heart,  and  who  showed  now  the  af- 
fection which  his  strange  ways  had  repelled 
during  his  lifetime.  He  went  off  the  grating 
with  a  dull,  sullen  splash,  and  as  I  looked  iuto 
the  green  water  I  saw  him  go  down,  down, 
down  until  he  was  but  a  little  flickering  patch 
of  white  hanging  upon  the  outskirts  of  eternal 
darkness.  Then  even  that  faded  away,  and 
he  was  gone.  There  he  shall  lie,  with  his  secret 
and  his  sorrows  and  his  mystery  all  still 
buried  in  his  breast,  until  that  great  day  when 
the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead,  and  Nicholas 
Craigie  come  out  from  among  the  ice  with  the 
smile  upon  his  face,  and  his  stiffened  arms 
outstretched  in  greeting.  I  pray  that  his  lot 
may  be  a  happier  one  in  that  life  than  it  has 
been  in  this. 

I  shall  not  continue  my  journal.  Our  road 
to  home  lies  plain  and  clear  before  us,  and  the 
great  ice  field  will  soon  be  but  a  remembrance 
of  the  past.  It  will  be  some  time  before  I  get 
over  the  shock  produced  by  recent  events. 
When  I  began  this  record  of  our  voyage  I  lit- 
tle thought  of  how  I  should  be  compelled  to 
finish  it.  I  am  writing  these  final  words  in 
the  lonely  cabin,  still  starting  at  times  and 
fancying  I  hear  the  quick  nervous  step  of  the 
dead  man  upon  the  deck  above  me.  I  entered 
his  cabin  to-night,  as  was  my  duty,  to  make  a 
list  of  his  effects  in  order  that  they  might  be 
entered  in  the  official  log.  All  was  as  it  had 
been  upon  my  previous  visit,  save  that  the 
picture  "which  I  have  described  as  having  hung 
at  the  end  of  his  bed  had  been  cut  out  of  its 
frame,  as  with  a  knife,  and  was  gone.  With 
this  last  link  in  a  strange  chain  of  evidence  I 
close  my  diary  of  the  voyage  of  the  Fole-Star. 


[Note  by  Dr.  John  M'Alister  Ray,  senior.— I 
have  read  over  the  strange  events  connected 
with  the  death  of  the  Captain  of  the  Pole-Star, 
as  narrated  in  the  journal  of  my  son.  That 
everything  occurred  exactly  as  he  describes  it 
I  have  the  fullest  confidence,  and,  indeed,  the 
most  positive  certainty,  for  I  know  him  to  be  a 
stronff-nerved  and  unimaprinative  man,  with 
the  strictest  regard  for  veracity.  Still,  the 
story  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  so  vague  and  so  im- 
probable, that  I  was  long  opposed  to  its  publi- 
cation. Within  the  last  few  days,  however,  I 
have  bad  indepenrlent  testimony  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  throws  a  new  light  upon  it.  I  had 
run  down  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  when  I  chanced 

to  come  across  Dr.  P  ,  an  old  college  chum  of 

mine,  now  practising  at  Salta&h,  in  Debonshire. 
Upon  my  telling  him  of  this  experience  of  my 
Bon's,  he  declared  tome  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  man,  and  proceeded,  to  my  no  small 
surprise,  to  give  me  a  (lescri[)tir)7i  of  him,  which 
tallied  remarkably  well  wil  h  that  ^iven  in  the 
journal,  except  that  he  (Icijiclcil  hira  as  a 
younger  man.  According  lo  liis  account,  ho 
had  ])ecn  engaged  to  a  young  lady  of  singular 
beauty  residing  upon  the  Cornish  coast.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  at  sea  his  betrothed  had  died 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  horror.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

NfiAR  the  close  of  a  spring  day,  in  the  year 
1778,  a  young  man  mounted  on  a  handsome 
gray  horse,  paused  by  the  side  of  a  country 
road,  and  asked  of  a  boy  who  was  lazily  re- 
clining on  its  fresh,  green  grass,  the  way  to  a 
certain  smithy.  Said  young  man  was  dressed 
in  a  plain  green  hunting-shirt,  with  high- topped 
military  boots,  a  straight  sword  at  his  side,  and 
a  handsome  rifle  at  his  saddle-bow.  His  face 
and  figure  were  exceedingly  fine.  He  sat  his 
mettled  horse  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  and 
that  gi'aceful,  manly  head,  with  its  Saxon  blue 
eyes,  its  handsome,  smiling  lips,  its  curly, 
chestnut  hair,  undisfigured  by  the  powder  so 
universally  used,  and  above  all,  the  intelligent 
and  lofty  expression  of  his  features,  marked 
him  as  one  to  whom  Nature  had  in  no  wise 
been  chary  of  her  gifts. 

The  boy  on  the  grass  was  a  queer  specimen 
of  humanity.  His  costume  was  fanciful  in 
the  extreme;  an  old  nor'-wester,  twice'  too 
large  for  him,  was  drawn  over  his  brow;  his 
breeches,  originally  of  crimson  velvet,  were 
patched  with  several  other  colors  indiscrimi- 
nately; his  feet  were  thrust  into  Indian  moc- 
casins, and  lastly,  an  enormous  pea-jacket, 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him  altogether. 
But  if  his  garb  was  extraordinary,  his  face 
was  still  more  so.  In  hue  it  was  tawny  as  a 
savage,  and  its  black,  glowing  eyes  were  never 
at  rest;  fiashing,  scintillating,  burning — they 
impressed  you  at  once  with  the  idea  that 
some  hidden  volcano  of  passion  was  feeding 
their  fire  with  fierce  fuel.  His  features  were 
small,  but  thin  and  sharp,  and  his  jet-black 
hair  hung  in  tangle  clusters  around  his 
slender  throat,  with  here  and  there  a  gray- 
thread  in  its  masses.  I  have  called  this 
figure  a  boy,  but  no  one  could  have  told 
whether  he  was  twenty  or  forty.  Each  feature 
contradicted  the  others — one  appeared  still 
youthful,  another  quite  old;  but  his  form  was 
exceedingly  light  and  active,  and  slender  and 
fragile  as  a  woman's. 

"  Friend,  "  said  the  horseman,  "  is  this  the 
way  to  David  Hampton's  smithy  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  you  might  know  without 
asking  me, "'  answered  the  boy;  "  you've  been 
there  enough  of  late." 

The  young  man's  face  flushed  a  little.  * 'An- 
swer me,  civilly,  sirrah;  I  have  missed  my  way 


among  your  wretched  roads,  and  my  horse  is 
nearly  shoeless." 

"  Wal,"said  the  boy,  indifferently,  "  this 
ere  path  will  lead  you  to  the  smithy  as  soon  as 
any  other.  I  take  it,  Captain  Archer,  that 
you  3me  with  the  rest  on  'um  in  thinking 
Grace  Hampton  as  pretty  a  girl  as  you'll  find 
m  all  Rhode  Island.  » 

The  young  horseman  started,  and  looked 
searchingly  at  the  speaker.  "  Pray,  how  do 
you  know  me,  lad  ? .  I  never  saw  you  before 
in  all  my  life.  " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  boy,  carelessly,  <'  Jarl  has 
heard  of  you  up  to  the  smithy.  I  run  on  er- 
rands for  old  Dave  sometimes,  and  I'se  bound 
for  there  now,  so  come  'long,  and  we'll  go 
together.  People  say  I  am  a  nat'ral  born  fool, 
and  I  s'pose  I  am.  " 

Jarl  sprang  up  from  the  grass  and  dashed 
nimbly  ahead  of  the  horseman,  cutting  such 
antics  with  his  light  heels  as  Archer  had  never 
seen  before. 

' '  Where  do  you  live,  bo^  ? "  he  asked ,  begiu- 
ning  to  take  considerable  interest  in  his  queer 
guide. 

"  Nowhere,  "  said  Jarl,sententiouBly. 
"  What's  your  name? " 
*•  Jarl. " 

"Nothing  more? " 
"No.  " 

Archer  laughed. 

"You  don't  seem  inclined  to  say  much  of 
yourself,  and  that  is  by  no  means  the  trait  of  a 
fool.   So  you  know  Grace  Hampton?" 

"Of  course  I  do — every  one  knows  her. 
She's  a  proper  fine  girl,  and  it's  a  great  pity 
somebody  won't  either  kill  her,  or  take  her 
out  of  old  Dave's  hands.  "  Jarl  paused 
abrubtly,  and  gazed  earnestly  at  Archer. 
' '  There's  strange  work  in  that  house  sometimes. 
If  you  stay  here  to-night,  young  man,  be 
wary!  I'm  a  nat'ral  born  fool,  you  know,  so  I 
can't  say  no  more— but  keep  your  eyes  open !  " 

He  dashed  on  again  so  far  ahead  of  his  com- 
panion, that  farther  conversation  was  out  of 
the  question.  Archer,  astonished  and  alarmed 
at  his  words,  attempted  to  overtake  him,  but 
his  horse  limped  so  badly  that  he  gave  up  the 
effort,  and  contented  himself  with  watching 
that  grotesque  figure  as  it  flew  along  the  rough 
road  with  the  lightness  of  a  woodland  deer. 
They  had  passed,  perhaps,  a  half  mile  in  this 
way,  when  the  faint  red  light  of  a  fire  shot 
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through  the  trees,  and  the  smithy  of  David 
Hampton  rose  before  them.  It  was  a  dark, 
badly  built  structure,  attached  to  a  small  cot- 
tage wherein  tho  blacksmith  resided;  and  its 
glowing  forge  glittered  through  the  gloaming 
like  a  great  red  beacon.  Hampton,  his  stal- 
wart arms  bare,  and  his  face  plentifully  be- 
grimmed  with  smoke,  stood  at  the  anvil, 
pounding  upon  the  red-hot  iron  with  great 
energy  as  Archer  rode  up  to  the  door  and 
threw  himself  lightly  from  his  saddle. 

"  Friend  Hampton,,"  he  said,  "  can  you  shoe 
my  horse  to-night  i " 

The  blacksmith  started  back  a  step  and 
dropped  his  hammer. 

"  Hallo,  Archer  !  has  that  beast  lost  another 
shoe,  so  quick  ?  You  ride  our  roads  too  much 
of  late,  young  man  !  " 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Archer,  coolly;  "when 
the  heron  is  on  the  wing,  the  hawk  should 
never  be  far  behind." 

Hampton  eyed  him  suspiciously,  but  said 
nothing;  and  the  young  American  leaned 
carelessly  back  in  the  doorway  of  the  smithy 
and  watched  the  red  sparks  as  they  flew  from 
the  glowing  iron.  A  sound  of  heavy  feet 
aroused  him.  He  looked  around,  and  beheld 
near  the  door  a  horse,  large  and  powerful, 
and  black  as  black  can  be.  On  the  animal's 
back  was  seated  a  man  dressed  in  black — a 
dark,  swarthy  man,  whose  eyes  and  hair 
rivaled  the  midnight  color  of  his  horse.  Rider 
andsteed  were  utterly  motionless;  not  a  mus- 
cle of  the  stranger's  stern  figure  moved,  not  a 
hair  on  the  body  of  the  horse.  There  was 
something  almost  terrible  in  their  weird  and 
centaur-like  aspect. 

"  Worthy  blacksmith,"  said  the  new-comer, 
in  a  sharp,  echoing  tone,  "  I,  too,  am  in  need 
of  your  services — my  horse  has  not  a  solitary 
shoe  to  his  feet." 

"  Well,  dismount,  stranger,  and  I'll  tend  to 
your  business  after  I  finish  this  young  chap's," 
said  Hampton,  carelessly;  '*  you  seem  deter- 
mined my  forge  shan't  cool  to-night.  Here, 
Jarl,  look  to  that  fire." 

Jarl,  who  had  been  lying  on  the  ground  near 
Archer,  arose  at  this  command,  sauntered  up 
to  the  fire,  and  poked  it  furiously.  A  lurid 
light,  stormy  and  wild,  flashed  into  the  boy's 
eyes,  but  it  might  have  been  the  reflection  of 
the  flames,  for  it  passed  quietly  away.  The 
dark  horse  and  rider  still  maintained  their 
perfect  repose;  and  the  blacksmith  looked 
steadily  down  at  his  anvil.  Tired  of  a  .silence 
that  was  fa.st  getting  awkward,  Archer  ven- 
tured to  inquire: 

"  Friend  Hampton,  where  is  Mistress 
Grace  V 

"  In  the  house,  I  s'pose,"  said  the  blacksmith, 
sullenly. 

I  will  pay  ray  respects  to  her,  if  you 
please,"  said  Archer,  not  at  all  disconcerted  at 
Ids  rather  uncourteous  reply. 

The  blacksmith  muttered  something  which 
sounded  like  an  oath ;  and  as  he  turned  to  leave 
the  smithy,  Archer  met  the  wild,  l)aleful  eyes 
of  the  stranger,  fixed  upon  him  with  a  look  of 
malignant  hatred.  A  thiill  shot  to  his  very 
heart;  his  blue  eyes  glittered,  arid  answering 
that  ominous  gaze  with  one  of  cool  defiance, 
Ue  calmly  passed  out  toward  the  cottage.  Its 


door,  was  flung  wide  open,  and  even  before  he 
reached  it,  young  Archer  saw  plainly  the 
pretty  scene  within.  On  a  low  seat  sat  the 
blacksmith's  daughter— a  piece  of  needle  work 
in  her  lap,  with  one  white  hand  resting  idly 
upon  it,  and  the  other  supporting  her  head. 
Long,  shining  curls  of  dark  brown  hair,  hazel 
eyes,  sad  and  tender,  a  broad,  calm  brow,  ripe 
red  lips,  and  a  graceful,  slender  form— all 
these  were  Grace  Hampton's.  Her  dress  was 
simple  and  plain— a  tight-fitting  habit  of  dark- 
blue  cloth,  with  not  an  ornament  of  any  kind 
save  a  few  pale  spring  blossoms  wound  in  her 
heavy  hair.  Archer  paused  in  the  narrow 
path  and  gazed  upon  her  with  his  heart  in  his 
eyes ;  but  she  had  heard  his  approaching  step, 
and  springing  up,  she  turned  toward  him  a 
face  where  the  rosy  blushes  came  and  went  in 
beautiful  confusion 

"  Grace  !" 

"Kenneth!" 

He  took  her  small  white  hands  in  his  own, 
and  gazed  steadily  into  her  hazel  eyes.  They 
were  full  of  tears,  and  there  were  pensive 
shadows  on  her  bj-ow,  and  round  her  lips. 

"Grace,  what  has  happened  since  we  last 
met  ? " 

She  looked  frightened  and  distressed,  and 
hastily  answered — "  Nothing." 

"  My  dearest,  you  cannot  deceive  me — your 
face  is  too  ingenuous.  Tell  me,  truly— what 
is  it?" 

"  You  saw  the  man  who  rode  behind  you  to 
the  smithy?"  she  asked,  in  an  awed  whis- 
per. 

"The  one  on  the  black  horse?  Yes.  Has 
he  ever  been  here  before  ?" 

"  Often  of  late,"  said  Grace,  shivering. 

Archer's  face  darkened.  "And  pray  what 
may  his  business  be  ? " 

I  do  not  know.  He  seldom  speaks  to  me, 
but  his  presence  fills  me  with  a  terrible  dread, 
and  I  believe  his  visits  here  bode  no  good 
either  to  my  father  or  myself." 

"This  is  strange,"  said  Archer,  musingly. 
"  Grace,  my  conclusion  may  be  hasty,  but 
these  are  stormy  and  dangerous  times.  I 
know  of  no  character  to  assign  this  man  un- 
less it  be  that  of  an  enemy  to  my  country. 
You,  of  course,  are  not  present  at  his  inter- 
views with  Hampton  ?" 

"  No,  they  never  converse  before  me,  but 
somehow  my  movements  are  watched  unceas- 
ingly. Either  Jarl,  or  my  father,  or  this  dark 
stranger  hover  near  me  all  the  time,  and  since 
h^  first  appeared  here,  my  father  has  grown 
so  harsh,  so  cold,  so  unkind  to  me — "  Her 
voice  trembled,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Archer's  brow  lowered.  "The  scoundrel!" 
he  cried,  fiercely,  "he  is  working  out  some 
black  plan  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  I  trow; — 
he  shall  answer  to  me  for  it! " 

"No,  no,"  pleaded  Grace,  in  alarm,  "Oh, 
Kenneth,  do  not  quarrel  with  him!  My  father 
will  support  him,  and  if  harm  befalls  you, 
what  will  become  of  me?  Promise  me  one 
thing,  Kenneth.  I  am  haunted  Dy  a  sense  of 
coming  evil.  As  long  as  be  remains  here  to- 
night, do  you  remain  also—promise  me  this." 

"  I  promise,"  said  Kenneth. 

"  That  is  enough,  then.  If  you  love  me,  do 
not  defy  him,  do  not  seek  to  make  him  your 
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enemy,  do  not  fight  him.   Oh,  Archer,  will 

you  promise  me  this  also  ? " 

He  looked  at  the  anxious  face,  with  its  earn- 
est eyes  and  trembling  rosy  lips  and  smiling, 
he  answered: 

"  Since  my  sweet  Grace  asks  it— yes." 


CHAPTER  II. 

And  what  was  passing  in  the  smithy  ?  The 
moment  Archer  had  left  it,  a  new  atmosphere 
seemed  infused  through  the  place.  The  black 
horse  neighed,  and  tossed  his  flowing  mane ; 
his  rider  bounded  to  the  ground,  and  walking 
close  up  to  the  blacksmith,  hissed: 

"  Is  that  the  man  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

"Who  is  he  ? "  asked  the  stranger,  fiercely. 

"  A  captain  in  Sullivan's  army — men  call  him 
Kenneth  Archer.  He's  been  scouting  round  t  he 
bay,  and  over  to  the  Island,  as  far  as  I  can  find 
out." 

"  And  you  say  he  loves  Grace  ?  Curse  you, 
Hampton,  do  you  mean  to  ruin  me  ?" 

"  Don't  fly  into  a  passion,  Lansing,"  said  the 
blacksmith;  "  I  couldn't  stop  'urn  from  loving 
each  other,  and,  after  all,  what  hurt  will  it  do  ? 
There'll  soon  be  a  good,  broad  ocean  between 
'urn  !" 

"Ay,  by  St.  George,  that's  true!"  returued 
the  other.  ' '  You  and  I  must  part  company  to- 
night, Hampton,  and  to-raorrow  Grace  must 
be  on  lier  way  to  England," 

"  Ha  !  so  quick  ?    Where's  the  boat  ?" 

"  Awaiting  me  safe  under  the  cliffs,  and  the 
'  Prince  William'  lays  in  the  channel  ready  for 
sea." 

The  blacksmith  looked  troubled. 

"Here'safix  !  What  in  thunder  is  to  be  done 
with  this  Archer  ?  Grace  hates  you,  Lansing, 
and  she'll  never  submit  to  you  without  raising 
a  perfect  hurricane  'bout  house;  then,  of 
course,  he'll  stand  by  hor— and  that  knocks  all 
our  plans  sky-high." 

"  Hampton,  I  gave  you  five  hundred  pounds 
last  night;  I  will  give  you  another  hundred  to- 
night if  we  can  get  the  girl  safely  into  the 
boat.  How  dare  this  young  rebel  aspire  to  her 
hand?  Bribe  him— capture  him— kill  him;  I 
care  not  what  becomes  of  him— only  he  must 
not  interfere  with  us  !  Grace  Hampton  can 
never  be  his  wife." 

The  blacksmith  opened  his  eyes  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"Bribe  him?  Whew!  King  George  him- 
self couldn't  do  that !  Capture  him  !  In  fair 
fight,  he's  equal  to  half  a  dozen  common  men; 
so,  in  trying  that  game,  we  shall  be  apt  to 
catch  a  Tartar;  but  we  may  kill  him." 

"  Then  let  it  be  done,"  said  Lansing,  grimly ; 
"  those  who  cross  my  path  must  suffer  the 
consequence.  If  Heaven  and  Hell  are  com- 
passed to  effect  that  end,  the  girl  must  go  to 
England." 

The  blacksmith  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
nodded  assent. 

' '  We  have  been  friends  for  many  years, 
Hampton.  Now,  see  that  you  do  not  fail  me 
here,  and  though  we  have  settled  our  accounts 
at  last,  Philip  Lansing  will  not  forget  you, 
even  in  the  halls  of  his  fathers." 

A  noise  very  like  the  hiss  of  a  serpent  sound- 


ed close  beside  the  Englishman.  He  turned 
sharply  upon  his  heel,  and  for  the  first  time, 
beheld  the  boy  Jarl,  standing  by  the  forge, 
stirring  its  glowing  coals.  Lansing's  eyes 
glared  like  a  demon's.  He  sprung  upon  the 
boy,  and  seizing  him  fiercely  by  the  collar, 
cried : 

"Eaves-dropper!  what  have  you  heard? 
speak  1  or  I  will  shoot  you  where  you 
stand  !' 

"  Hold  on,  Lansing,"  said  the  blacksmith, 
hastily;  he's  the  darndest  fool  you  ever  saw — 
don't  hurt  him — if  he's  heard  us,  he  don't  un- 
derstand a  word,  I'll  be  bound.  Come,  Jarl, 
what  did  we  say  ? " 

The  boy  never  answered,  but  he  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  with  a  stare  so  vacant  and 
idiotic,  that  Lansing  involuntary  released  his 
hold  upon  him. 

"  I  told  you  he  was  a  perfect  numskull!" 
said  Hampton,  impatiently;  "he's  been 
round  here  a  week  or  more,  and  I  can't  jerk 
anything  out  of  him— not  even  his  own  name. 
So  you  see  the  boy  hain't  got  no  sense.  There, 
let  him  go." 

"I have  heard  of  fools  whose  foolishness 
was  more  dangerouo  than  the  wisdom  of  wise 
men,"  returned  Lansing,  still  gazing  fixedly 
at  the  boy. 

The  blacksmith  laughed  outright.  "  Well, 
Phil  Lansing,  if  you're  afraid  of  that  critter, 
I  svv ear  you're  a  bigger  coward  than  1  ever 
took  you  for.  Anybody  can  see  what  he  is  by 
looking  at  him." 

Jarl  did  not  appear  very  dangerous  as  he 
stood  there  with  his  small  figure  half -bent, 
his  mouth  open,  and  that  dull,  stupid  expres- 
sion ni  his  eyes.  After  contemplating  him  a 
few  moments,  Lansing  was  apparently  satis- 
fied as  to  the  truth  of  the  blacksmith's  re- 
marks, for  he  turned  away,  saying,  abruptly: 
•' Come,  let  us  seek  our  pair  of  turtle  doves; 
'tis  a  great  pity  to  separate  them,  but  it  must 
be  done." 

"  If  I  throw  out  a  bait  will  you  stand  ready 
to  draw  the  prize  in  ?"  asked  Hampton,  with  a 
cruel  smile. 

Try  me  and  see !"  said  Lansing,  sternly. 

"  Then  we  will  begin  the  business  now. 
Here,  Jarl,  take  care  of  those  horses,  and  keep 
the  fire  going  till  1  come  back." 

The  tail,  dark  forms  of  the  two  men  strode 
out  of  the  smithy ;  the  last  echo  of  their  foot- 
steps died  away;  then  the  old  light,  fierce  and 
threatening,  flashed  into  the  boy's  eyes  again; 
he  clasped  his  thin  brown  hands  and  raised 
them  toward  Heaven,  and  from  his  lips 
broke  a  low,  tremulous  murmur  which  sound- 
ed like  a  prayer.  Near  one  of  the  vine- 
wreathed  windows  of  the  cottage,  Grace  and 
her  soldier-lover  still  stood,  conversing  in 
hushed  voices— her  fair  young  face  uplifted 
to  his,  ar.d  he  bent  above  her,  with  his  rich 
chestnut  curls  glittering  upon  her  own  bright 
hair.  As  Lansing  and  the  blacksmith  aj)- 
peared,  Grace  Hampton's  cheek  blanched  visi- 
bly; but  the  Englishman  acknowledged  her 
presence  only  by  a  slight  bow.  Hampton  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  his  guests, 

"  Captain  Archer,  this  gentleman  is  Lieuten- 
ant Lansmg ;  and  as  you  both  lodge  with  me 
to-night,  be  friends.    He  tells  me  he  is  a  com- 
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rade  of  yours — belongs,  like  yourself  to  Sulli- 
van's Rangers." 

''  Indeed  1"  said  Archer,  dryly. 

*'  Possibly  Capt.  Archer  does  not  remember 
me,"  remarked  Lansiug,  in  a  bland  voice. 

•'No,"  replied  Archer,  laconically. 

*' Nevertheless,  lam  happy  to  proclaim  my- 
self a  soldier  in  that  glorious  band  of  freemen, 
who  are  willing  to  fight  the  haughty  armies  of 
Britain  in  tatters  and  rags,  without  rations 
at  the  present  time,  or  hopes  of  any  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives." 

This  speech  nettled  Archer,  desperately ;  but 
he  held  his  temper,  for  the  soft  hand  of  G-race 
Hampton  was  resting  ou  his  arm. 

"Lieut.  Lansing  does  not  wear  his  uni- 
form." 

"Neither  does  Captain  Archer." 

"That's  Capt.  Archer's  business." 

*•  Don't  use  hard  words,  gentlemen,"  inter- 
rupted Heimpton,  hastily,  "least  said,  soonest 
mended." 

Lansing  and  Archer  looked  fierce  defiance 
at  each  other,  but  neither  replied.  Grace 
shuddered,  and  the  blacksmith  moved  uneasily 
in  his  seat.  There  was  a  dead  silence  of  some 
fifteen  minutes,  when  an  almost  imperceptible 
sign  passed  from  the  Englishman  to' Hampton, 
and  the  latter  drew  a  long  breath,  and  ab- 
ruptly asked: 

"  Archer,  how  do  things  look  over  the  Isl- 
and 

"  Indifferently  well,"  said  Archer. 

"  I  reckon  Gen.  Sullivan  means  to  stir  it  up, 
when  d'Estrang's  fleet  gits  along,"  remarked 
Hampton. 

"  Ah  V  said  Lansing,  with  a  sneer,  "  I  hope 
he  will  succeed." 

The  blacksmith  yawned.  "  Well  I  dunno 
how  this  war'U  end,  but  old  Nancy,  the  fortin- 
teller,  that  lives  down  nigh  the  beach,  says 
our  Yankees  are  going  to  drive  the  red-coats 
to  England  agin  pell-mell.  She's  a  queer 
critter — is  old  Nance— she  tells  fortin  like  all 
aatur  !  Ever  see  her  captain  ?" 

"  N<3,"  said  Archer,  coldly,  "  I  am  no  be- 
liever in  witchcraft  or  prophecy." 

"  But  I  am,"  returned  Lansing,  quickly;  *'  I 
am  a  staunch  patron  of  both;  and  if  this 
woman  is  really  a  professional  prophetess,  I 
should  like  to  see  her,  Hampton.'' 

"  Ay,  sir,  she's  one  of  'urn — she's  in  league 
with  the  devil ;  and  though  I  advise  everybody 
to  have  their  fortius  told,  'twixt  you  and  me 
and  the  gate-post,  no  airthly  consideration" 
oughter  tempt  an  honest  person  onto  her 
premises  arter  dark." 

Archer  looked  steadily  at  the  blacksmith;  he 
saw  in  a  moment  what  the  villain  was  driving 
at,  so  did  Lansing;  and  he  rose  from  his  seat 
with  ill-concealed  eagerness. 

"Hal  say  you  so,  friend?  then,  by  St. 
George,  here's  a  chance  for  adventure  !  Capt. 
Archer,  we  must  pay  this  worthy  lady  a  call, 
if  oidy  to  thank  her  for  the  victory  she  has 
promised  to  our  arms;  or  perhaps  you  fear  to 
encounter  her." 

Archer  met  the  pierciug  eyes  of  the  English- 
man with  a  stern,  nienacin^^  gaze.  "  Sir,  1  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  that  word:  but  let 
me  assure  you,  if  you  desire  me  to  accompany 
you  for  the  puqwae  of  crossing  sword-blades, 


you  are  putting  yourself  to  superfluous  trouble 
— I  had  as  lief  fight  here  as  auy where  !" 

"  Captain  Archer,"  said  Lansing,  his 
smooth,  pleasant  tone  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  angry  gleam  of  his  eyes,  "  you  under- 
stand me,  sir;  I  suggested  a  call  at  the  fortune- 
teller's merely  to  test  her  powers — not  to  cross 
swords  with  anyone  !" 

"Come,  come.  Archer,"  said  Hampton, 
"  don't  let  your  temper  run  away  with  your 
civility.  I'll  send  Jarl  along  with  you  to  keep 
the  peace." 

The  wily  blacksmith  had  touched  the  right 
point.   Archer's  fine  face  flushed  deeply. 

"No!"  he  thundered,  "we  will  have  no 
company!  Whether  we  keep  the  peace  or 
break  it,  a  third  party  is  superfluous.  Mr.  Lan- 
sing I  await  your  pleasure,  sir." 

The  Englishman  buttoned  his  coat  closely 
around  him.  "Thank  you!  I  do  not  know 
the  way,  so  your  presence  is  doubly  desirable. 
Friend  Blacksmith,  I  trust  we  shall  return 
within  an  hour's  time  unless  this  worthy 
prophetess  should  bewitch  us  beyond  all  re- 
demption." 

"  Good  luck  to  you  I"  said  the  blacksmith. 
Lansing  flashed  up  one  eager ^  meaning  glance, 
and  left  the  cottage  with  Archer  beside  him. 

"Kenneth  I  Kenneth  !"  shrieked  Grace,  in 
a  wild,  agonized  tone ;  but  the  stern  hand  of 
her  father  closed  over  her  lips,  and  his  harsh 
voice  said: 

"  Grace,  you're  a  fool  !  Go  to  your  room, 
girl,  and  stay  there  till.  1  call  you."  She 
shrunk  away  from  him  with  a  pale,  frightened 
face,  and  he,  drawing  his  hat  low  over  his 
eyes,  strode  out  to  his  work  in  the  deserted 
smithy.  There  he  found  the  fire  in  his  forge 
dying  away,  and  the  horses  of  his  guests 
grazing  unheeded  in  the  garden  outside.  Jarl 
was  gone. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Silently  and  rapidly  Archer  and  his  com- 
panion walked  away  from  the  blacksmith's 
cottage.  It  was  now  fairly  dark,  and  every- 
where a  youlig,  crescent  moon  cast  down  pale, 
sickly  gleams  of  lights  which  only  served  to 
show  where  the  shadows  were  deepest.  Hamp- 
ton's neighborhood  was  by  no  means  a 
populous  one,  and  their  path  lay  principally 
through  dreary  ways  and  adowu  lonesome 
forest  arches.  Both  maintained  the  utmost 
reserve,  and  both  were  intently  occupied  in 
watching  the  ether's  slightest  movement. 
Whatever  Lansing's  designs  might  have  been, 
the  suspicious  vigilance  of  Archer  baffled 
them  most  successfully,  and  by  the  time  they 
reached  their  destination  he  began  to  think  he 
had  come  upon  a  fool's  errand. 

"Yonder  dwells  the  prophetess,"  said 
Archer,  pointing  to  a  light  which  glimmered 
through  the  gloom,  straight  before  them. 

There  was  nothing  fearful  in  the  place — it 
was  simply  a  small,  commodious  building, 
erected  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  and  shadowed 
darkly  with  rustling  trees^  A  narrow  path, 
half  over-grown  with  grass,  led  up  to  the 
closed  door,  and  at  its  foot  rolled  the  romantic 
waters  of  the  Narragansett.  One  solitary 
taper  gleamed  through  the  window,  but  every- 
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thing  around  was  hushed  in  perfect  repose — 
not  a  sound  could  be  heard  but  the  fitful  cry 
of  the  night- wind,  and  the  tramp  of  distant 
waves,  as  they  broke  on  the  wild  lee-shore. 
Twice  did  Lansing  impatiently  knock  for  ad- 
mittance, but  as  no  one  responded,  he  pushed 
the  door  open  and  boldly  entered.  The  room 
ia  which  he  found  himself  held  no  very  re- 
markable objects — no  black  cats,  nor  smok- 
ing caldrons— but  it  was  well  furnished  and 
extremely  neat  and  pleasant.  Crouching 
over  a  dull  fire  on  its  nicely  s  wept  hearth  was 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  dressed  in  black,  with 
long,  straggling  locks  of  snow-white  hair  fall- 
ing from  under  an  immense  cap  which  graced 
her  head,  and  at  the  same  time,  nearly  con- 
cealed her  features  in  its  heavy  folds.  She 
must  have  been  old,  for  as  she  arose  to  re- 
ceive her  visitors,  her  motions  were  slow  and 
unsteady,  like  those  of  feeble  age. 

"Strangers!"  cried  the  fortune-teller, 
harshly,  "  what  do  you  come  to  this  dwelling 
for  ?  What  has  old  Nancy  to  do  with  such  as 
you  ? " 

"My  good  woman,"  replied  Lansing,  "I 
come  to  consult  you  concerning  the  future; 
they  tell  me  you  read  our  hidden  destinies 
with  wonderful  accuracy;  and,  if  so,  I  am 
eager  to  listen  to  mine ,  and,  in  return,  I  will 
cross  your  palm  with  gold." 

"  And  you,  young  man  ?"  said  Nancy,  turn- 
ing sharply  upon  Archer. 

"I  seek  nothing  here,"  he  answered;  "my 
fortune  rests  with  myself  alone,  and  a  Power 
omnipotent." 

*' It  is  well,  young  soldier,  you  carry  your 
destiny  upon  your  brow.  What  but  honor 
and  happiness  should  wait  on  the  good  and 
brave  ?" 

She  quietly  took  up  a  pack  of  well-worn 
cards  and  shuflBled  them  with  a  quick,  nervous 
hand.  Archer  leaned  back  against  the  wall, 
and  watched  her,  half- curiously,  half -indif- 
ferently. Lansing  crossed  his  arms  on  his 
breast,  stood  dark  and  motionless  upon  the 
hearth — a  very  spirit  of  evil.  The  process  of 
shuflSing  over,  Nancy  held  the  cards  toward 
him,  saying,  "cut."  He  obeyed,  and  she 
turned  them  slowly  over,  and  begun : 

"  Ha,  ha!  here  is  a  wonderful  sight — forests 
and  cities,  towers  and  cabins  all  mingled  to- 
gether—the Old  World  and  the  New.  And 
here  are  marriage-bells — yes,  and  a  dark-eyed 
bride.  Ho!  ho!  what  a  wedding  ?  One  heart 
black  as  midnight,  one  pure  as  snow.  Black 
shadows,  blacker  villainy !  One  form  is  moan- 
ing in  agony — one  flies  through  the  sea-mist. 
What!  another  bride?  Ho!  ho!  what  a  wed- 
ding!—" 

"  Stop !"  thundered  Lansing,  his  eyes  blaz- 
ing with  a  terrible  light,  ' '  prata  not  to  me  of 
the  past,  I  ask  alone  for  the  future. " 

Old  Nancy  coolly  shuflled  the  cards  again, 
and  broke  out  with  the  following  rhymes,  in 
a  wild  exultant  song: 

"  Here's  a  proud  ship  tosaiag  upon  the  seas— 
Her  white  sails  spread  to  the  evening- breeze; 
Here's  a  blossom  blooming  the  hills  among, 
And  over  it  hovers  a  hand  of  wrong; 
Here's  a  hunter,  cold  in  the  lonesome  wood, 
And  a  glittering  sword-blade,  red  with  blood; 
But  an  eye  is  watching  that  will  not  rest, 


I And  the  flower  shall  bloom  on  the  hunter's 
breast ! " 

Lansing's  face  grew  ghastly  white;  then  a 
dark,  burning  flush  covered  it,  and  laying  his 
heavy  hand  on  the  fortune-teller's  shoulder, 
he  cried,  hoarsely,  "  Hag !  what  fiend  has 
whispered  this  to  you  ? " 

She  broke  from  him  as  if  his  touch  was 
pollution,  and  in  the  action,  the  cap  which 
shaded  her  face  was  disarranged,  and  for  the 
first  time.  Archer  saw  her  features.  Their 
tawny  hue  had  indeed  gone,  and  pale  and 
delicate  enough  they  looked  in  the  dim  fire- 
light; but  the  eyes,  so  black,  so  deep,  and 
filled  with  that  passionate  fire- -there  was  no 
mistaking  them — they  were  the  eyes  of  the 
boy  Jarl! 

Bewildered  and  astonished  at  this  strange 
discovery,  Archer  started  forward  a  step,  but 
a  sudden  impulse  checked  him,  and  he  sank 
back  again,  and  waited  for  the  solving  of  the 
riddle.    Lansing  had  evidently  seen  nothing. 

Nancy  tossed  up  the  cards  once  more. 

"  Oh,  ask  me  not  how  I  read  your  fate— 
'  Tis  dark  with  the  curse  of  the  desolate. 
There's  a  thunder -cloud  o'er  you,  a  black  grave 
beneath— 

You  are  going,  bold  Captain,  to  meet  your 
death ! 

Stranger,  there  is  your  future ! " 

Lansing  seized  the  cards  and  flung  them 
furiously  in  the  fire.  "Old  ravep,"  he  cried, 
"  not  a  penny  will  I  pay  you  for  this  jargon  1 
Were  1  to  linger  in  the  state  another  day,  I 
would  hang  you  between  earth  and  sky,  like 
the  Salem  witches.    Curse  your  prophecies! " 

Nancy  laughed  scornfully.    "  Go  your  way, 
Captain  Lansing.   There^s  a  black  heart  m  \ 
your  bosom,  but  'twill  soon  cease  to  beat. 
Remember  my  words !  " 

"Wise  prophetess,"  interrupted  Archer, 
with  the  shadow  of  a  smile  on  his  lips,  "  I  as- 
sure you,  this  gentleman  is  but  a  lieutenant  in 
our  gallant  array,  not  a  captain  as  you  persist 
in  calling  him." 

"  A  war-ship  lies  in  the  channel,"  said 
Nancy,  calmly;  "  the  red  flag  of  England  flies 
from  her  mast,  and  Philip  Lansing  is  her 
captain." 

Archer  folded  his  arms  and  looked  steadily 
at  the  Briton.  "  It  is  even  as  I  thought,"  he 
said,  coolly. 

"  Well,"  answered  Lansing,  with  an  uneasy 
laugh,  "since  the  murder  is  out,  I  admit  my 
position ;  but  if  we  are  foes,  young  rebel,  we 
can  at  least  be  generous  ones."  (Archer 
bowed  coldly.)  "As  for  this  old  witch,  whom 
I  never  saw  before  in  my  life,  I  cannot  tell 
how  she  obtained  her  knowledge  of  me,  but  I 
have  breathed  this  tainted  atmosphere  long 
enough — I  waste  no  more  words  here— let  us 
return." 

"My  blessing  attend  you!"  said  Nancy, 
mockingly. 

Lansing  scowled  angrily  upon  her,  and  ad- 
vanced with  Archer  to  the  door;  but  before 
reaching  it  a  hand  pressed  the  young  patriot's 
arm;  wild  black  eyes  looked  into  his,  and  the 
fortune-teller  breathed  in  his  ear—"  Beware!" 
That  was  all;  then  he  stood  with  Lansing  in 
the  open  air  again. 
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"  Take  heed!  take  heed!  Death  lurks iu  the 
darkness!  "  shouted  Nancy  after  them. 

"  Confound  that  beldam.  Heard  you  ever 
such  flummery,  Capain  Archer  ?  Hence- 
forth I  will  wait  patiently  for  my  destiny  to 
reveal  itself  without  the  aid  of  witch  or  war- 
lock." 

"  A  wise  decision,"  said  Archer,  dryly. 

Nothing  more  was  said,  but  both  walked  for- 
ward, side  by  side,  with  an  even  pace  and  a 
hasty  step.  The  moon  had  gone  down  in  the 
wesf,  and  the  shadows  of  the  wood  were  so  dark 
and  deep  that  i\j"cher  could  but  dimly  perceive 
the  tall,  phantom-like  figure  of  his  companion, 
though  they  moved  near  together.  A  half- 
mile,  perhaps,  had  been  passed  in  this  way — 
Archer  thinking  all  the  time  of  Nancy  and  her 
prophecies — and  finally  the  dark,  ominous  si- 
lence began  to  thrill  him  with  a  sensation  of 
uneasy  di'ead.  He  turned  slightly  to  address 
Lansing,  and  as  he  did  so  he  heard  a  sound  like 
the  unsheathing  of  a  sword.  A  fiery  breath 
swept  his  cheek,  and  ere  he  could  make  one 
movement  for  self-defence  a  sharp  steel  was 
driven  into  his  side,  and  in  that  lone  dark  for- 
est he  staggered  and  fell ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 
"  Open  the  door,  Hampton  I " 
As  that  quick,  impatient  cry  fell  on  his  ear, 
the  blacksmith  sprang  forward,  drew  back  the 
bolt  of  the  door,  and  admitted  Philip  Lansing. 

So  you've  got  here  at  last?"  whispered 
Hampton;  '*  I've  been  waiting  for  you  a  good 
while.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  fixing 
him  ?" 

Lansing  sank  into  a  seat.  His  face  was  ashy 
pale  and  his  powerful  form  trembled  fearfully, 
*'  Brandy — give  me  brandy  1 "  he  groaned. 

The  alarmed  blacksmith  flew  to  an  adjoin- 
ing closet  and  filled  a  beaker  with  the  fiery 
liquor.  Lansing  seized,  it  with  a  hand  all 
bloody  and  tremulous,  and  drained  it  eagerly; 
then  he  dashed  down  the  cup  and  said  hoarse- 
ly—" By  Jove  !  it  was  a  cowardly  deed  !  The 
boy  is  out  of  our  way,  but  I  wish  he  had  fall- 
en by  some  other  hand  than  mine.  Merciful 
Heaven  !  Look  at  my  hands  !  Bring  me  some 
water,  Hampton." 

The  water  was  speedily  brought,  and  with 
feverish  haste  liansing  erased  the  terrible 
crimson  spots  from  his  hands,  glancing  now 
and  then  over  his  shoulder  as  if  he  expected  to 
see  there  the  wraith  of  his  murdered  victim. 

"  That  fortune-teller,  be  she  a  demon  or  a 
common  mortal,  told  me  of  things  to-night 
which  nearly  drove  me  wild.  I  struck  young 
Archer  down  commg  home  from  her  dwelling, 
and  believe  it  or  not  as  you  may,  1  swear  to 
you  I  have  been  followed  every  step  since  that 
moment — by  what,  I  cannot  tell  !  I  thought 
it  a  human  figure,  and  thrice  start-ed  in  pur- 
suit; but  it  returned  no  answer  to  my  call, 
and  appeared  and  diiiappeared  so  quickly  that 
I  abandoned  all  idea  of  seizing  it.  It  was  not 
substance,  but  shadow  !  " 

He  shook  visibly— that  bold,  dark  man— and 
again  the  glance  of  guilty  fear  was  cast  be- 
hind him. 

"All  your  imagination  "  said  the  black- 
smith.  "  If  you  have  silenced  the  young  reb- 


el forever,  well  and  good ;  and  now  we  have 
other  matters  to  'tend  to  beside  ghosts  or 
witches.   Shall  I  call  Grace  ? " 

"  You  are  right !  "  cried  Lansing,  starting 
up.  "  Ay,  call  the  girl— 'tis  time  we  were 
away," 

Hampton  stepped  into  the  narrow  entry,  and 
shouted  the  name  of  his  daughter.  A  voice 
answered  nim,  but  not  the  voice  of  Grace;  it 
was  directly  under  the  window,  shrill  and 
echoing,  and  it  sang  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  in  a 
very  high  key.  Then  the  window  was  thrown 
up  from  outside,  an  old  nor 'wester  and  a 
green  pea-jacket  appeared,  and  the  boy  Jarl  ^ 
bounded  into  the  room. 

"  You  good-for-nothing  little  rascal,"  cried 
Hampton,  shaking  him  lustily  by  the  shoulder, 
"  what  did  you  run  away  for  ?  What'd  you 
turn  the  bosses  to  fed  in  my  clover  for?  I'll 
thx-ash  you,  sir  !  " 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  wrathful  black- 
smith would  have  put  his  threat  into  imme- 
diate execution,  but  at  that  momenta  spring- 
ing step  was  heard  in  the  entry,  and  Grace 
Hampton  glided  quietly  in  and  stood  before 
him  in  her  innocent,  girlish  beauty. 

"  You  called  me,  father  ?" 

The  blacksmith  cleared  his  throat,  looked  at 
Lansing  and  begun:  *'  Yes,  I  called  you. 
Grace,  girl,  we  have  lived  together  a  great 
many  years,  but  now  we've  got  to  part.  You 
are  going  on  a  journey  with  this  gentleman, 
and  you  must  start  to-night." 

"  Father!  father !  what  do  you  mean 
cried  Grace. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say  !  "  he  answered,  with 
an  oath,  "  Obey  me,  and  you  will  not  be 
harmed ;  resist,  and  what  coaxing  can't  do, 
force  will ! " 

"  Where  am  I  going  ?"  gasped  the  terrified 
girl, 

"  That  matters  nothing,"  replied  Lansing, 
abruptly;  "  I  am  your  friend,  and  I  hold  in 
store  for  you  a  brilliant  destiny.  Grace  Hamp- 
ton, you  must  go  with  me;  come,  prepare,  for 
time  presses." 

"  No,  no,"  shrieked  Grace,  rushing  to  the 
side  of  Hampton;  "  dear,  dear  father,  you  will 
sa^e  me  from  this  terrible  man  I  You  will  not 
let  him  separate  us— you  must,  you  will  pro- 
tect me  ! " 

The  blacksmith  hurled  her  fiercely  from  him. 
"  I  have  kept  you  beneath  my  roof  long 
enough,  and  now  I  tell  you,  you  shall  leave  it. 
Lansing  will  give  you  a  better  home  than  this 
—hurry,  girl,  you  start  in  ten  minutes  I " 

The  horror  and  despair  on  Grace  Hampton's 
face  was  indescribable.  She  stood  rooted  to 
the  ground,  gazing  from  one  to  the  other  of 
those  cruel  men  vs^ith  a  world  of  agony  in  her 
gentle  eyes.  Hampton  met  that  look  steady 
and  unabashed ;  but  Lansing  quailed  before  it. 

"  Girl,  do  you  hear?"  shouted  Hampton, 
stamping  angrily  upon  the  floor;  "  there's  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost;  go  and  prepare  for  your 
journey,  or  else  come  as  you  are." 

A  little  hard  hand  pressed  Grace's,  "  Do 
as  they  bid  you— fear  .  nothing— 1  will  save 
you  I " 

Grace  started  wildly,  and  looked  around. 
No  one  was  near  her  but  Jarl,  and  his  eyes 
were  turned  upward,  anxiously  watching  the 
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passage  of  a  fly  across  the  ceiling.  She  was 
dumbfounded.   Who  had  spoken  ? 

"Are  the  horses  ready?"  asked  Lansing 
calmly. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "  I  have  shod 
them  both.  We  ride  to  the  boat,  of  course. 
Now,  Grace,  for  the  last  time,  will  yoii  go 
without  resistance  or  must  we  compel  you  ? " 

Again  came  the  whisper:  "Go,  I  tell  you, 
it's  youi'  only  chance  of  escape  ! " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  firmly,  "  I  will  trust  you— 
give  me  but  one  moment  to  make  ready." 

She  disappeared  in  the  entry,  and  then  the 
blacksmith  said :  • '  By  the  gods !  that  was 
more  easily  done  than  I  expected,  Cap'n.  I  be- 
lieve the  jade  has  got  some  plan  in  her  head — 
I'll  go  and  watch  the  winders,  for  fear  she'll  be 
pitching  herself  out  of  'um;aud  Jarl,  you  fool, 
can  you  stay  at  the  head  of  the  staii'S  and 
guard  the  door  ? " 

"  If  you'll  give  me  sixpence,  perhaps  I  will," 
said  Jarl,  shrewdly. 

The  blacksmith  took  from  his  pocket  a 
silver  coin  and  tossed  it  toward  him.  "Now, 
see  that  you  do  your  business,  boy,  and  I'll 
give  you  another."  Jarl  laugh  exultiugly, 
and  flew  upstairs,  and  the  blacksmith  went 
out  to  watcb  the  windows.  Ten  minutes 
passed,  Lansing  walked  furiously  up  and  down 
the  room,  consulted  his  jewelled  timepiece,  and 
cursed  this  delay.  At  last  footsteps  were 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  Jarl  and  Grace  de- 
scended them  just  as  the  blacksmith  appeared 
at  the  threshold  of  the  cottage.  Grace  was 
enveloped  in  a  large  mantle,  and  a  heavy  hood 
{ir)d  a  thick  veil  screened  her  features  beyond 
recognition.  She  was  sobbing  violently.  Jarl 
shrunk  back  in  tho  shade  of  the  door,  and 
pulled  his  nor'wester  down  to  the  very  end  of 
his  nose.  Hampton  took  the  hand  ot  the 
weeping  Grace  and  led  her  to  the  garden-gate, 
where  the  black  horse  and  his  rider  were  al- 
ready waiting.  He  lifted  the  trembling  girl 
to  the  back  of  poor  Archer's  steed,  and  bid- 
ding Jarl  stay  by  the  cottage  till  his  return 
vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  the  horses  started 
from  the  smithy  on  a  trot.  Jarl  watched 
them  till  they  disappeared  in  the  night,  and 
then,  climbing  nimbly  over  the  garden  wall, 
he  fled,  as  if  for  life. 

Lansing  led  the  way  down  to  the  lonely 
shore,  and  the  blacksmith  galloped  close  be- 
hind him.  Grace  continued  to  sob  distractedly, 
notwithstanding  the  indignant  remonstrance 
of  Hampton.  She  swayed  back  and  forth  with 
such  absurd  violence  that  the  worthy  black- 
smith not  only  anticipated  a  fall  for  her,  but 
be  feared  greatly  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
neck. 

' '  Lord  of  love,  what  a  noise !  Come,  Grace, 
stop  this  boo-hoo  ing!  You'll  rouse  all  crea- 
tion afore  we  git  to  the  boat." 

Grace  wept  harder  than  ever.  "  Ain't  we 
most  there,  Lansing  ? "  asked  the  despairing 
blacksmith;  "  this  gal  is  scaring  the  hoss  so  I 
shall  have  to  leave  her  oflf." 

"We  are  here,"  said  Lansing,  laconically. 
The  surges  roared  close  by  them  on  the  rocks 
below  and  dark  ledges  began  to  loom  up  on 
every  side.  "  We  ride  no  further,"  continue'^ 
Lansing,  throwing  himself  from  his  horse; 
"  Grace  can  walk  with  me  to  the  boat,  so  here 


we  bid  each  other  good-bye."  He  extended 
his  hand  and  assisted  Grace  to  alight. 

"I'm  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  her,"  said 
Hampton,  in  a  tone  of  great  relief.  "  I  s'pose 
I  ought  to  kiss  you  once,  Grace,  afore  we 
part." 

He  bent  from  his  saddle  and  raised  her 
heavy  veil;  but  he  did  not  kiss  the  face  be- 
neath, for  the  action  revealed  to  his  astonished 
gaze,  not  the  fair  features  of  Grace,  but  the 
tawny  visage  of  the  boy  Jarl.  Hampton  stood 
utterly  thunderstruck;  but  Lansing  with  a 
furious  oath  sprung  forward  upon  his  false 
prize,  who  eluded  his  grasp,  shot  past  like  an 
arrow  and  vanished  instantly  among  the 
ledges  of  the  shore. 

"  Shoot  him,shoot  himl  "shouted  Hampton. 

Lansing  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and 
fired  into  the  darkness,  and  when  the  sound 
had  passed  away  a  peal  of  derisive  laughter 
and  the  mocking  voice  of  Jarl  floated  back: 

"Farewell,  bold  Briton,  and  you,  worthy 
blacksmith ;  your  gay  plans  have  failed — Grace 
Hampton  will  not  go  with  you  to-night.  " 

"liide  north  or  south,  ride  east  or  west." 

The  dove  has  escaped  from  the  vulture's 
nest." 

The  mocking  voice  died  away ;  pursuit  was 
useless,  so  nothing  was  heard  again  but  the 
sound  of  oceatf  winds  and  the  rolling  of  waves. 


CHArTER  V. 

Eagerly  and  anxiously  the  loyal  Americans 
of  little,  gallant  Rhode  Island  watched  for  the 
coming  d'Estrang's  fleet.  The  British  garri- 
son at  Newport  numbered  some  six  or  seven 
thousand  men  ;  and  the  patriot  force,  includ- 
ing Lafayette's  brigades;  had  now  increased 
to  ten  thousand.  Everything  was  satisfactorily 
arranged  for  a  descent  upon  the  English,  and 
impatiently  did  the  brave  Sullivan  await 
the  appearance  of  his  French  ally.  One  bold 
and  fearless  spirit  was  missing  in  the  Ameri- 
can Camp.  In  vain  did  Sullivan  look  for  the 
return  of  his  favorite  scout,  his  intrepid  and 
trustworthy  soldier— captain  Archer.  Days, 
weeks  went  by,  and  he  came  not  ;  and  while 
some  hinted  at  treachery  and  dishonor,  others 
spoke  of  danger  and  death.  Sullivan  was 
sorely  perplexed.  Archer  had  been  with  him 
at  Brandywine,  at  Germantowu,  and  Valley 
Forge,  and  he  knew  him  to  be  as  valiant  and 
true  a  freeman  as  ever  drew  sword  for  native 
land.  Nothing  but  death,  he  felt  sure,  could 
have  kept  the  dauntless  captain  from  his  post 
of  duty  in  that  hour,  and  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly he  relinquished  ail  hopes  of  his  return. 

While  superintending  the  arrangement  of 
the  American  forces,  it  chanced  that  Sullivan 
found  himself  overtaken  one  night  by  a  violent 
thunder-storm.  He  was  riding  on  a  lonely 
road,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  aid,  when 
presently,  through  the  murky  shadows, 
directly  before  them,  shone  a  cheerful  light, 
and  in  following  its  friendly  gleaming,  the 
patriots  found  themselves  before  the  lonely 
dwelling  of  old  Nancy.  A  young  girl,  beauti- 
ful as  a  dream,  with  hazel  eyes  and  glittering 
nut-brown  hair,  answered  their  summons  and 
conducted  them  into  a  room,  where  two  other 
figures  were  sitting— one,  a  woman,  clad  in 
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deep  black,  the  other  an  invalid  youth,  recliii- 
iug  iu  a  large  arm  chair,  bis  pale  face  shad- 
owed by  loug,  uncut,  chestuuc  curls,  and  his 
eyes  closed  as  if  iu  sleep. 

"My  friend,"  said  Sullivan,  addressing  the 
woman,  "can  you  shelter  a  couple  of  poor 
tired  soldiers  from  this  pelting  storm,  or  must 
we  go  still  further  V 

''Rest  and  be  welcome,"  she  answered,  with 
the  dignity  of  a  princess  ;  "  my  roof  ishumWe, 
but  the  defenders  of  liberty  can  always  find 
repose  beneath  it." 

A.t  the  first  sound  of  Sullivan's  voice  the 
pale  youth  had  sprung  up  as  if  electrified  ; 
and  now,  holding  forth  both  hands,  in  a 
voice  choked  with  emotion,  he  articulated  : 

"  My  general — my  dear  general ! " 

*' Kenneth  Archer  ;  by  all  the  saints  ;"  Sul- 
livan fairly  shouted,  as,  true  to  his  generous 
nature,  he  rushed  forward  and  embraced  the 
young  man  most  ardently.  "  Living  and 
breathing,  too.  Why,  my  dear  boy,  I  thought 
of  you  as  dead  and  buried  these  many 
days."" 

Nearly  overcome  with  joy  and  surprise, 
Archer  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  it  was  long 
before  he  could  relate  to  Sullivan  the  his- 
toric of  liis  absence.  Then  he  told  him  all — 
his  love  for  Grace  Hampton,  his  visit  to  that 
very  dwelling  with  Philip  Lansing,  the  cow- 
ardly attempt  to  murder  him,  and  lastly,  he 
said,  "when  1  awoke  once  more  to  life,  I 
found  myself  in  this  place,  with  Nancy  watch- 
ing like  a  guardian  angel  by  my  pillow, 
and  the  form  of  Grace  Hampton  flitting  before 
my  vision.  Their  tender  care  has  lured  me 
back  almost  to  health  again  and  I  shall  now 
be  able  to  resume  my  post  in  our  army." 

"  This  is  a  singular  story,  Archer,"  said 
SuUis^an,  musingly;  "I  know  that  Philip 
Lansing.  He  is  commander  of  the  Prince 
William,  and  high  in  favor  with  Howe  ;  a 
dastard  villain  he  must  be  too,  to  sully  his 
hands  with  deeds  like  these.  By  the  gods! 
we'll  have  no  more  such  landins^s  here — I'll 
send  a  guard  to  this  shore  to-morrow." 

The  keen,  black  eyes  of  Sullivan  suddenly 
fastened  themselves  upon  Nancy.  She  sat 
near  him,  the  cap  and  white  hair  gone,  and 
her  own  raven  tresses  wound  in  thick  coils 
around  her  head.  She  listened  silently  to  the 
conversation,  with  a  quiet  languor  dimming 
the  wild  fire  of  her  eyes,  and  no  one  would 
have  recognized  the  boy  Jarl  in  this  calm. 
hand.some  woman. 

"  Why  do  you  take  so  much  interest  in  this 
young  couple  ?  "  asked  Sullivan  ?  "  what  are 
they  to  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  she  coldly  answered  ;  "  I  found 
Captain  Archer  wounded  and  bleeding — I 
ministered  unto  him — I  would  have  done  the 
same  to  the  worst  wretch  on  earth.  I  aided 
Grace  Hampton  to  escape — I  would  have  done 
the  same  to  any  one  who  was  in  the  hands  of 
Philip  Ijausiug.  1  have  sheltered  them  both 
here  to  keep  them  from  his  power,  and  be- 
cause it  is  my  solemn  duty." 
You  know  Philip  Lansing  ?" 

"Yes." 

*'  What  was  his  design  in  abducting  this 
young  lady  ? " 

"How  can  I  tell  ?  Perhaps  one  thing  per- 


haps another— perhaps  to  defraud  her  of  her 
natural  rights—who  knows  ? " 
1  "  You  are  sure  it  was  not  love  that  influ- 
enced hnn?"  said  Sullivan,  bluntly,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  calm  beautiful  face  of  Grace 
She  looked  pained  and  startled  at  the  question" 
and  Archer's  pale  cheek  reddened  violent- 
ly- 

"Great  God,  No!"  cried  Nancy,  in  wild 
agitation. 

"Zounds!  I  should  like  to  sift  this  matter 
right  well,"  said  Sullivan.  "  Mayhap  you  can 
give  me  a  little  assistance,  good  woman,  as 
you  claim  to  be  a  reader  of  the  past  and  fut- 
ure." 

"  Nay,"  said  Nancy,  gently,  "I  am  no 
prophetess,  nothing  but  a  woman  whose  whole 
life  has  been  darker,  drearier  than  the  grave: 
I  can  aid  no  one  in  anything.  Some  day* 
God  will  send  his  own  just  retribution.  I 
watch  and  wait." 

"  Oh,  good  Nancy,  oh,  my  kind  benefac- 
tress," cried  Grace  Hampton,  half-kneeling 
by  her  side,  "  you  do  know  all!  Ah,  tell  me 
what  has  Philip  Lansing  to  do  with  my  father 
and  me  ? " 

"Girl,."  said  Nancy,  harshly,  "  if  you  are 
grateful  for  my  protection,  show  it  by  your 
silence.  I  have  forbidden  you  to  ask  me  any- 
thing—see that  you  obey.  Be  wise,  like  your 
lover— he  has  vexed  me  with  no  questions; 
neither  should  you.'* 

Grace  drew  back,  frightened  at  this  rebuke, 
and  Sullivan,  wisely  guessing  that  part  of  it 
was  meant  for  himself,  said  no  more.  The 
storm  raged  madly,  and  its  many  voices 
gradually  lulled  the  tired  warrior  into  a  for- 
getfulness  of  all  around  him,  and  ere  many 
minutes  he  was  fast  asleep  in  his  chair.  Grace 
withdrew  to  the  one  solitary  window  in  the 
room,  and  looked  out  into  the  night:  and  soon 
Archer  glided  to  her  side,  passed'  his  arm 
around  her,  and  drew  that  bright  head  to  his 
breast,  with  grave  tenderness. 

"  Courage,  Grace,  and  fear  nothing.  You 
are  safe  here  and  here  you  will  remain  till  I 
remove  you  to  another  home.  To-morrow  I 
shall  mount  horse  again,  if  one  can  be  found." 

Grace  did  not  hear,  she  was  gazing  straight 
through  the  window  at  a  moving  object  which 
had  just  arisen  on  the  outside.  It  was  obvi- 
ously endowed  with  life,  but  its  shape  was  in- 
definable in  the  darkness.  Archer  did  not 
see  it. 

"  I  feel  assured,"  he  went  on,  "  that  your 
father  knows  nothing  of  your  place  of  refuge; 
so  I  apprehend  no  daTiger  of  any  discovery. " 

"Look!  Look!  cried  Grace,  wildly,  as  she 
pointed  to  the  window. 

The  moving  object  had  pressed  closer  up;  it 
swayed  a  moment,  then  grew  steady,  and  then 
a  grim  revengeful  face,  the  face  of  David 
Hampton,  looked  in  through  the  dripping 
glass.  A  shriek  of  mortal  terror  broke  from 
Grace;  the  crack  of  a  rifle  echoed  on  the  air, 
the  pane  of  glass  was  shivered  to  atoms,  and  a 
ball  whistled  into  the  room,  and  lodged  in  the 
wall  opposite  the  window. 

"Who,  in  the  name  of  Mars,  is  cracking 
rifles  here?"  cried  Sullivan,  leaping  from  his 
chair;  "  are  wo  surprised,  or  captured,  or 
what  i! " 
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Nancy  flew  to  Grrace.  "  Grace,"  she  cried 
frantically,  "  are  you  harmed  ? " 

"  No,  but  that  f  ace<  Oh,  Kenneth,  it  was 
my  father — I  am  discovered — I  am  doomed." 

"  Hampton,  was  it  ? "  said  Sullivan,  spring- 
ing to  the  door.  Follow  me,  Archer;  we'll 
hang  him  for  this." 

Out  into  the  rain  and  night  dashed  the  in- 
dignant patriots,  and  commenced  a  vigorous 
search  round  and  round  the  cottage  in  every 
direction,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  black- 
smith was  not  to  be  found.  After  a  long 
goose-chase,  Sullivan  entered  the  dwelling  in  a 
towering  rage,  cursed  Hampton  roundly,  and 
finally  threw  himself  down  to  sleep  again,  like 
a  fearless  old  soldier  as  he  was,  and  never 
woke  till  morning ;  but  Archer  looked  at  the 
ball  imbedded  in  the  ceiling,  and  then  at 
Grace,  and  there  was  no  more  rest  for  him 
that  night. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

At  early  dawn,  Sullivan  took  his  departure 
from  the  cottage,  and  when  another  evening 
fell  a  military  encampment  has  risen  upon 
the  shore.  In  spite  of  his  terrible  wound, 
Archer  donned  his  uniform,  belted  his  sword 
to  his  side,  and  stood  once  more  among  his 
gallant  men.  The  night,  like  Its  predecessor, 
was  moonless,  but  there  were  no  clouds,  and 
the  myriad  of  stars  in  the  pale,  clear  heavens, 
cast  down  a  dim,  dreary  light  which  feebly 
defined  every  object.  The  song  of  many  wa- 
ters is  always  solemn,  and  this  night  to  Arch- 
er's excited  fancy,  the  sound  of  the  surf  upon 
the  beach  was  like  a  dirge.  He  listened  to  its 
mournful  music,  haunted  and  oppressed  by 
dark  f(»reboding  of  evil,  such  as  the  bravest 
spirits  have  sometimes  experienced,  and,  un- 
able to  find  the  repose  he  so  much  needed,  the 
young  patriot  folded  his  shoulder-cloak  around 
him,  and  went  forth,  at  last,  into  the  dim, 
gray  shadows. 

Away  in  the  distance  glittered  the  light  of 
Nancy's  dwelling;  below  him  he  saw  the  figure 
of  his  sentinel,  silently  pacing  the  rocky  shore; 
and,  leaning  against  a  tree  with  his  arms 
crv^ssed  on  his  bosom,  Archer  fell  into  a  rev- 
erie. In  it  Lansing,  the  blacksmith  and 
Nancy  figured  conspicuously,  and  he  watched 
that  glimmering  light,  and  wonderedif  it  were 
shining  on  the  sweet  face  of  Grace  Hampton, 
and  if  she  were  thinking  of  him.  Then  the  af- 
fairs of  his  distracted  country  roused  all  the 
soldier  within  him,  and  he  dreamed  of  the  ul- 
timate result  of  Sullivan's  expedition,  as  only 
youth  and  hope  and  ambition  can  dream. 
There  was  but  lictle  strength  in  his  hand,  and 
his  handsome  figure  has  lost  its  elasticity  and 
ease  of  movement,  but  heart  and  soul  were 
firm  and  intrepid,  and  burning  for  strife  and 
action  again. 

He  was  roused  from  his  dreams  by  a  faint 
and  distant  sound,  somewhere  in  the  direction 
of  Nancy's  cottage.  He  listened  intently.  It 
came  again— a  sound — an  unmistakable  cry  of 
dire  distress. 

A  terrible  fear  thrilled  through  Archer — 
everything  was  forgotten  but  Grace.  Light 
as  an  Alpine  chamois,  he  leaped  from  his 
perch,  and  flew  toward  the  park  which  wound 


up  to  Nancy's  dwelling.  The  light  in  the  win- 
dow had  vanished,  but  that  mattered  nothing, 
for  he  knew  the  way  well,  and  had  it  been 
otherwise,  he  felt  that  the  instinct  of  his  wild- 
throbbing  heart  must  have  guided  him  safely 
there.  Archer  entered.  A  low  fire  smould- 
ered on  the  heath ,  for  the  night  was  chilly, 
and  by  its  faint  gleam  he  beheld  the  form  of 
Nancy  lying  upon  the  floor,  gagged  and  bound. 
Grace  was  not  there.  To  release  the  fortune- 
teller from  her  unhappy  position  was  buc  the 
work  of  a  moment. 

*' What  has  happened!  Speak!"  cried  Arch- 
er, hoarsely;  "  where  is  Grace  ?" 

Nancy  rushed  to  the  door.  "  Come,  come!" 
she  almost  shrieked,  "  if  you  would  save  her, 
come.    She  in  in  the  hands  of  Hampton." 

Archer  stopped  to  hear  no  more.  He  flew 
from  the  dwelling  swifter  than  he  had  entered 
it;  and  Nancy,  with  the  old  activity  of  the 
Doy  Jarl,  sped  on  by  his  side  and  reached  the 
headland  at  the  same  moment  with  himself. 
Here  both  paused.  Surely,  if  Hampton  had 
taken  that  direction,  he  could  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  sentry;  but  even  as  this 
thought  suggested  itself  to  Archer,  he  stum- 
bled and  nearly  fell  over  a  dark  object  that 
lay  almost  at  his  feet.  He  bent  down  beside 
it,  and  to  his  unspeakable  horror  and  rage, 
found  it  to  be  the  body  of  his  sentinel,  dead, 
but  evidently  just  fallen. 

"Hampton  killed  him,"  whispered  Nancy ; 
"  here  is  the  assassin's  knife  on  the  ground, 
just  as  he  threw  it  down.  Seel  it  was  done  so 
that  yonder  boat  might  safely  reach  the  shore." 

Archer  advanced  a  little  nearer  the  brow 
of  the  headland,  and  gazed  downward.  In  its 
shadows  he  distinctly  saw  a  boat,  filled  with 
men,  resting  on  their  muffled  oars.  High  up 
on  the  beach  stood  one  solitary  figure,  tall 
dark,  phantomlike,  and  nothing — not  even 
the  dim  light — could  disguise  that  form  to  tho 
eye  of  Archer.  He  remembered  the  black 
horse  and  rider,  the  treacherous  sword  in  the 
forest,  and  he  knew  it  was  Philip  Lansing. 
All  this  was  taken  in  at  a  glance,  then  a  few 
words  were  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Nancy, 
and  Archer  turned  and  stole  noiselessly  away. 

With  the  eyes  of  a  tigress,  the  fortune- 
teller watched  the  scenes  below.  The  men  in 
the  boat  sat  like  statues,  but  Lansing  seemed 
fearfully  agitated,  and  started  wildly  at  every 
sound.  Nancy,  her  quick  ear  rendered  still 
more  acute  by  threatening  peril,  soon  detected 
a  footstep  approaching.  She  crouched  down 
to  the  very  earth  just  as  the  grim  form  of 
David  Hampton  appeared  on  the  beach,  bear- 
ing a  dark  burden  in  his  arms.  Lansing 
sprung  forward. 

"  Confound  you!  How  long  you  have  been!" 
he  growled.  "  I  had  begun  to  think  you  had 
played  me  false.  Give  me  the  girl — we  have 
got  her  safe  at  last,  thanks  to  perseverance."  i 

Grace  lay  perfectly  insensible  in  the  arms  of 
Hampton.  He  drew  back  a  step  from  her. 
"  The  money,  Lansing.  I  am  a  poor  man,  you 
know— I  must  have  the  money  first." 

"I  tell  you  I  could  not  get  it  to-night," 
cried  the  Briton  fiercely;  "  I  swear  you  shall 
have  it  to-morrow,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Philip  Lansing.  "  Don't  parley  with  me,  or 
you^  11  rue  it,  sir.   The  slightest  warning  will 
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bring  that  nest  of  rebel  hounds  upon  us." 

Tbe  bhickbinith  was  obstinate.  "  I  won't 
trust  you,  Lansing,"  he  said,  doggedly. 
"  You've  never  half  paid  me  for  my  trouble 
with  her.  Bad  as  I  am,  I'm  the  only  one  the 
girl  ever  had  to  care  for  her— you're"  an  affec- 
tionate father." 

*'  Don't  taunt  me,"  returned  Lansing; 
"  I  've  paid  you  far  better  than  you  deserved. 
You  planned  the  affair  with  yoang  Archer, 
and  you  tinisted  tbe  wise  fool  Jarl,  and  see 
how  it's  ended.  For  the  last  time,  I  say,  give 
me  my  daughter," 

"  Give  me  my  money,"  retorted  the  black- 
smith, winding  his  arm  firmly  around  Grace, 
and  drawing  with  his  other  hand  a  short  sword 
which  he  cai-ried  at  his  side.  Lansing  sprung 
upon  him,  and  wrenching  the  weapon  from 
his  grasp,  he  hurled  him  backward,  seized  the 
senseless  Grace  from  his  arms,  and  flew  toward 
th(3  boat. 

"  Fire!  "  thundered  the  stern  voice  on  the 
cliff  above.  A  bright  sheet  of  flame— a  deaf- 
ening roar  answered,  and  then  the  boat  floated 
away,  empty  and  oarless— its  living  freight 
was  beneath  the  waves. 

"  You  have  betrayed  me,"  shouted  Lansing 
as  he  bounded  toward  the  blacksmith; 
"  traitorous  wretch,  your  last  hour  has  come." 

He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  bosom,  and  pointed 
it  at  him ;  but  the  blacksmith  had  already  re- 
gained his  sword.  He  leaped  lightly  to  one 
side,  the  ball  whizzed  harmlessly  past  him,  and 
then  springing  upon  the  English  captain,  he 
drove  his  glittering  blade  deep  into  his  breast. 
With  a  groan,  Lansing  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
Grace  was  again  in  the  power  of  the  black- 
smith; but  as  he  turned  to  fly,  a  dozen  hands 
grasped  him  fiercely,  and  the  voice  of  Archer 
shouted,  ' '  Hold  him  fast,  men !  On  your  lives 
let  him  not  escape!  " 

Hampton  threw  down  his  bloody  sword,  and 
sullenly  yielded  himself  a  prisoner,  and  then 
there  was  a  strange,  strange  scene  upon  that 
wave- washed  beach.  Grace  Hampton  opened 
her  weary  eyes  and  found  herself  in  the  arms 
of  Archer,  and  many  an  unknown  face  look- 
ing upon  her  in  anxious  pity.  Close  by  her 
side  lay  the  form  of  Lansing,  motionless,  upon 
the  earth,  and  Nancy  sat  there  motionless  too, 
holding  in  her  lap  the  head  of  the  dying  man. 

"  Grace,"  he  very  feebly  murmured, 
"where  is  Grace?"  ,    .  . 

Arthur  led  her  shrinkmg  and  wondering  to 
his  side,  and  knelt  with  her  upon  the  sand. 

"  My  child,  give  me  your  hand,  and  bend 
closer  to  me;  1  have  something  to  tell  you  be- 
fore I  die.  "  She  placed  her  little  cold  hand 
in  his,  and  he  went  on  hoarsely  and  slowly : 
"  I  was  bom  the  elder  son  of  the  proud  race  of 
Lansing.  From  my  boyhood  upward  I  have 
been  a  dark,  evil  being,  bringmg  sorrow  to 
all  who  knew  me,  and  happiness  to  none.  In 
infancy,  I  was  betrothed  to  the  heiress  of  a 
coronet,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty,  impelled 
by  a  love  of  adventure,  I  left  England  and 
crossed  the  ocean  to  America.  Here  I  met 
your  mother— the  only  woman  I  ever  loved. 
She  was  a  passion-hearted  daughter  of  Spain, 
cast  upon  these  shores  from  the  wreck  of  a 
vessel  where  all  but  herself  had  perished. 

•*  We  were  married,  and  for  three  years  I 


remained  in  the  New  World,  happy  and  at 
rest.  Then  came  a  message  from  my  hauglity 
father,  commanding  me  to  return  and  wecl 
the  English  heiress,  and  take  possession  of  hei' 
immense  estates.  No  rumor  of  my  marriage 
with  Inez  had  ever  reached  the  tar-off  halls. 
I  was  cruel;  I  was  ambitious;  I  loved  wealth, 
and  luxury,  and  ease;  I  feared  the  wrath  of 
my  father.  Without  a  word  of  explanation, 
I  abandoned  my  wife  and  child,  embarked  for 
England,  and  wedded  the  Lady  Mary.  Then 
I  wrote  to  the  villain  Hampton,  who  had 
been  my  servant  here,  and  offered  him  a  cer- 
tain sum  if  he  would  abduct  my  child  from 
her  injured  mother,  and  never  let  them  meet 
again.  I  knew  that  Inez  would  seek  to  avenge 
herself  on  me — I  knew  she  would  follow  me 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  till  I  had  redressed  the 
wrongs  of  the  child,  so  I  was  determined  she 
should  think  you  dead.  Hampton  followed 
my  instructions  only  too  well,  and  he  told  me 
Inez  disappeared  af  ter  the  loss  of  her  child, 
and  was  heard  of  no  more.  The  wretch  reared 
you  as  his  own,  and  for  years  I  sent  the  neces- 
sary sum  for  your  maintenance,  and  he  wrote 
me  regularly  concerning  you.  A  short  time 
ago  his  letters  assumed  an  alarming  tone. 
He  assured  me  that  Inez  had  been  recently 
seen  in  the  village,  and  that  there  were  people 
here  who  knew  your  parentage,  and  would 
not  scruple  to  tell  you  of  it.  I  crossed  the 
seas  again.  I  swore  my  proud  old  father 
should  never  disinherit  me  on  your  account; 
I  swore  you  should  not  bring  upon  me  the 
wrath  of  Lady  Mary 's  injured  race,  and  I  de- 
termined to  carry  you  to  England,  where,  at 
least,  I  could  have  maintained  you  in  seclu- 
sion, without  any  fear  of  venomous  tongues 
betraying  to  you  your  guilty  father.  And 
now  you  know  all.  Grace,  dear  child,  can 
you  forgive  me  ? " 

His  voice  sunk  to  a  whisper.  She  bent  over 
him,  and  pressed  her  warm,  red  lips  to  his 
cold  cheek. 

"  Archer,  thank  God  I  did  not  kill  you," 
murmured  Lansing.  ' '  Take  Grace — I  give 
her  to  you,  and  when  this  cruel  war  is  over, 
go  to  England,  and  see  that  her  wrongs  are 
righted.  She  is  my  only  child — the  heiress  of 
all  I  possess.   Where  are  you,  Grace  ?" 

"  Here,  father,  close  beside  you. " 

"I  do  not  see  you.  Who  is  holding  my 
head?" 

A  flood  of  hot  tears  rained  upon  the  brow  of 
the  dying  man,  and  Nancy  bent  over  him  and 
kissed  him  passionately. 

"Philip!  Philip I» 

Lansing  started  up  wildly;  he  raised  his 
hands  and  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  last  faint 
spark  died  away;  his  arm  sunk  powerless,  and 
he  sell  back  dead  upon  the  sands.  Nancy  rose 
up  and  stood  beside  Grace. 

"Grace  Lansing,  behold  me— I  am  your 
wretched  mother.  Since  the  hour  he  deserted 
me  so  cruelly,  and  tore  my  child  from  me,  I 
have  lived  only  for  revenge.  I  went  to  En- 
gland and  dwelt  there  for  years,  but  no  trace 
of  him  did  I  find ;  then  I  returned  here.  I 
chanced  to  come  to  this  spot.  I  discovered 
Hampton;  I  mingled  with  the  villagers  and 
discovered,  also,  that  you  were  not  his  child. 
Ere  long  I  knew  all.    I  adopted  disguise,  and 
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swore  to  thwart  his  plans  against  you,  and 
now  here  is  the  end.  I  hated  him  in  life,  but 
I  love  him  in  death." 

She  knelt  down  beside  the  dead,  and  lifted 
the  damp  hair  from  his  forehead,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  breast,  calling  him  by  every 
passionate  and  tender  name.  And  the  stars, 
so  cold,  so  pale,  so  far  away,  looked  upon  her 
solemnly,  and  the  mournful  waters  broke  with 
their  melancholy  music  close  at  her  feet. 

Reader,  my  story  is  nearly  done.  Every- 
body knows  the  disastrous  failure  of  Sullivan's 
expedition.  D'Estrang  did  indeed  arrive  to 
co-operate  with  him,  but  when  the  wily  Howe 


also  appeared,  he  left  Sullivan  to  his  fate,  and 
gave  chase  to  the  English  admiral.  Some 
days  after,  crippled  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
storm  and  battle,  the  French  fleet  entered 
Boston  to  refit,  and  Sullivan,  by  his  good 
generalship  alone,  saved  his  whole  army  from 
the  hands  of  the  British. 

Dave  Hampton  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes 
on  the  gibbet.  The  ill-fated  Inez  lived  long 
enough  to  see  her  daughter  the  wife  of  Ken- 
neth Archer  and  the  possessor  of  Philip  Lan- 
sing's estates;  then  she  closed  her  weary  eyes 
peacefully,  and  they  buried  her  on  the  wild 
sea-shore  by  the  side  of  her  husband. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SCULPTOR  AND  HIS  MODEL. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  great  Cathe- 
dral of  Modena,  there  v/as  an  artist's  studio. 
It  was  on  the  second  floor  of  a  large  buiJdiug, 
and  its  two  windows  were  flanked  by  wide  bal- 
conies. Within  the  studio,  which  was  divided 
into  two  apartments,  appeared  all  the  appurte- 
nances of  the  sculptor.  In  the  outer  apart- 
ment, which  contained  the  implements,  for 
modeling  and  numerous  plaster  busts,  and 
figures  in  clay,  and  which  was  also  used  for  a 
sort  of  waiting-room,  sat  an  eklerly  lady  en- 
gaged in  lookino:  over  a  portfolio  of  drawings. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  very  rich  garb,  and  had 
the  air  of  one  much  used  to  the  upper  ranks  ot 
life;  but  for  all  that  she  was  only  a  serving- 
woman.  She  had  a  look  of  shrewdness  about 
her,  and  ever  and  anon  she  woukl  turn  her 
eyes  toward  the  screen  that  covered  the 
arched  doorway  to  the  inner  apartment,  as  if 
she  would  listen  to  what  was  going  on  there. 
Once  or  twice  a  half-mocking  smile  broke 
over  her  features,  and  when  that  smile  passed 
away,  she  would  shake  her  head  and  pat  hsr 
foot,  like  one  who  has  thoughts  too  compli- 
cated for  utterance. 

Within  the  studio  there  was  a  different 
group  Near  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a 
marble  statue  of  the  Virgin.  Tne  rough  work 
was  all  done— the  drapery  thrown  into  its  re- 
quired folds— the  head  and  hands  formed— tbo 
bosom  worked  down  to  its  due  proportions, 
and  the  face  partly  finished.  By  its  side  stood 
Zanello,  the  sculptor.  He  was  a  young  man- 
perhaps  thirty  years  of  age— and  he  possessed 
a  wild,  dreamy  beauty  that  was  startling  at 
the  first  sight.    He  was  of  medium  height, 


and  rather  slender  of  frame,  but  he  lacked 
not  in  a  muscle,  nor  in  anything  that  marks  the 
true  physical  man.  His  features  were  of  the 
most  faultless  symmetry,  but  very  pale.  His 
eyes  were  large  and  black,  containing  a  world 
of  power  and  electric  lighf,  and  his  brow  was 
broad  and  high.  His  hair  was  black,  and 
hmig  in  long,  flowing  curls  over  his  shoulders. 

Near  by  the  sculptor,  upon  a  low  ottoman, 
sat  a  girl— a  girl  who  hacl  seen  some  twenty 
summers.  She  was  a  beautiful  creature,  for 
it  was  her  very  beauty  that  had  called  her 
there,  llor  beauty  was  of  that  quiet,  modest 
cast,  with  none  of  that  voluptuousness  which 
appears  to  the  outer  senses,  but  made  up  of 
spirit  that  looks  only  to  the  soul  for  apprecia- 
tion- At  the  present  moment  her  eyes  were 
drooping,  and  the  long  silken  lashes  were 
traced  upon  the  white  cheeks.  She  was  Mari- 
anna  Torello,  a  distant  relative,  and  a  protege 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena.  She  was  acknowl- 
edged the  queen  of  beauty  in  the  city,  and 
most  people  who  knew  her  declared  that  her 
equal  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  duke- 
dom.   She  was  of  noble  birth,  but  an  orphan. 

The  Duke  Antonio  had  engaged  Zanello  to 
make  him  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
whim  had  seized  him  to  have  the  f;ice  copied 
from  the  lovely  features  of  Marianna;  nor 
was  the  whim  very  wild,  either,  for  it  were 
hard  for  an  artist  to  create  a  countenance  bet- 
ter adapted  to  express  the  soid  of  the  Chris- 
tian Mother.  The  duke  entertained  no  fears 
in  thus  trusting  his  protege  at  the  artist's 
studio,  but  as  a  guard  against  scandal,  he  al- 
ways sent  her  in  company  with  Dorina,  one  of 
his  wife's  trusty  serving- women.  Once,  Jul- 
ian Pazzi,  an  acknowledged  suitor  for  Mari- 
nna's  hand,  who  was    count,  and  a  favorite 
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of  the  duke,  expressed  a  dislike  to  having  the 
inaideu  go  to  the  studio  of  the  handsome 
artist,  but  the  duke  only  laughed  at  hitu,  and  as 
suivd  him  that  Marianua's  heart  was  not  open 
to  such  danger.  But  we  shall  see  how  the 
count  looked  upon  it, 

"  Come,  signor,"  said  Marianna,  in  a  very 
low  tone,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  tremblingly  to 
the  artist's  face,  "  you  are  slow  with  your 
work.    The  duke  will  not  grant  you  many 
']  more  sittings  from  me." 

'  Zanello  raised  his  chisel  to  the  marble  face, 
but  he  did  not  set  about  his  work.  He  looked 
upon  the  living  face  he  was  to  copy,  and 
again  nis  arm  dropped  to  his  side. 

"  Signora,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  as  deep  and 
rich  as  the  breathing  of  an  organ,  "  'tis  a 
hopeless  task.  Go,  tell  the  noble  duke  that  I 
cannot  do  his  bidding." 

"Cannot  I" 

"  That  was  my  word.  I  would  if  I  could, 
but  1  cannot." 

"  But  Antonio  will  be  angry." 
"  Then  so  be  it." 

"  And  you  cannot  finish  the  statue  ?  " 

'*  I  said  not  so.  If  he  will  send  me  another 
face,  or  leave  me  to  fashion  one  from  my  own 
creation,  I  will  do  the  work,  but  I  cannot  put 
your  face  upon  my  marble." 

Again  Marianua's  eyes  drooped  to  the  floor, 
and  she  turned  strangely  pale.  She  trembled, 
too.  till  her  dark  ringlets  shook  as  though  the 
wind  were  playing  with  them. 

"  Then  you  will  not  want  me  to  come  here 
again,"  she  said,  without  raising  her  eyes. 

The  sculptor  started.  A  wild  commotion 
moved  his  features  for  a  moment,  but  when 
he  spoke  he  was  calm  again. 

u  No— there  is  no  need  that  you  should 
come  here  more.  1  cannot  do  the  work  for 
which  you  are  sent.' 

"  I  fear  the  duke  will  be  very  angry,"  raid 
the  maiden,  slowly  raismg  her  eyes. 

Then  let  him  be  so,"  said  Zauello,  speak- 
ing more  slowly,  and  in  a  very  low,  calm 
tone.  "  I  will  tell  the  truth  to  you,  but  you 
need  not  tell  it  to  him.  I  would  rather  brave 
his  anger  than  to  have  my  own  heart  crushed 
and  broken.  He  ought  not  to  have  sent  you 
here." 

"  I  am  sure  he  meant  no  harm,  signer;  nor 
can  I  see  where  there  is  any." 

"  Cannot  you  understand  me  ?  I  will  speak 
more  plainly,  then.  Instead  of  transferring 
you^  face  to  this  senseless  marble,  I  have  al- 
lowd  it  to  become  imaged  in  my  own  soul.  I 
dare  not  see  you  smile  again." 

The  sculptor  ceased  speaking,  and  sank  into 
a  chair.  At  the  end  of  a  few  moments  he  cast 
his  eyes  again  upon  his  lovely  companion,  but 
he  found  that  her  head  was  bowed. 

"  Signora,"  he  continued,  with  z  strange 
sadness  in  his  tone,  "  long  years  ago  I  laid  my 
mother  in  the  cold  grave,  and  then  I  was 
wittioat  a  friend  in  the  world.  Since  then  I 
have  been  a  solitary  child  Of  fortune,  seeking 
no  love,  and  returni^ag  none.  I  have  loved 
ray  art,  and  I  had  thought  my  heart  could 
learn  to  love  nothing  more  on  earth;  but  I 
have  been  mistaken.  You  came  to  me  like  a 
spirit  from  Heaven.  1  saw  you  smile,  heard 
you  .si>eak,  and  read  the  pure  thoughts  that 


dwelt  in  your  soul.  Already  I  love  you  with 
a  passion  that  must  henceforth  leave  its  toujh 
of  pain  upon  my  heart;  but  I  dare  not  venture 
further.  Gro  back  to  the  duke,  and  tell  him 
that  I  will  finish  the  work  without  a  model.  I 
hope  I  need  not  ask  your  pardon  for  thus  tell- 
ing the  truth." 

Zanello  drew  a  screen  over  the  statue,  and 
then  turned  toward  the  outer  studio.  He  had 
moved  but  a  few  steps,  however,  ere  he  heard 
his  name  pi  onounced.  He  stopped  and  turned, 
and  Maiianna  was  looking  full  upon  him. 
She  was  pale,  and  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes, 
but  she  did  not  tremble. 

"  Zanello,"  she  said,  "  1,  too,  lost  my  mother 
long  years  ago,  and  since  then  I  have  seen  lit- 
tle to  love  in  the  gaudy  throng  that  has  sur- 
rounded me.  Few  have  known  the  feelings  of 
my  orphaned  heart.  Perhaps  the  duke  ought 
not  to  have  sent  me  here ;  but  it  cannot  be 
helped  now.  I  have  come — and — and  you 
must  not  drive  me  away." 

Marianua's  eyes  drooped  again  as  she  ceased 
speaking,  and  now  she  began  to  tremble. 
Zanello  was  not  a  man  to  resist  the  intoxicat- 
ing flood  that  came  pouring  upon  him.  This 
drop  had  made  his  cup  overrun,  and  without 
a  word  he  clasped  the  maiden  to  his  bosom. 
She  looked  up  and  smiled  through  her  tears, 
and  then  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

At  this  moment  the  lovers  heard  a  move- 
ment in  the  outer  room,  and  soon  afterward 
Dorina  looked  in, 

"  Come,  signora,  it  is  time  '.ve  should  go," 
she  said. 

"  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment." 

Marianna  was  quickly  prepared,  and  having 
wiped  all  the  tears  away  from  her  face,  she 
turned  toward  the  door,  but  before  she  reached 
it  she  stopped, 

"  1  shall  come  again,"  she  said. 

"  Yes— I  will  go  on  with  the  work,"  replied 
the  artist. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DUEL. 

It  was  toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
when  Zanello  was  left  alone.  The  emotions 
that  had  come  to  his  soul  were  too  powerful 
for  calm  thought.  He  did  not  think  of  Maii- 
anna's  noble  blood,  nor  of  the  barrier  that  the 
laws  placed  between  them.  He  only  knew 
that  she  loved  him — that  she  had  reclined  on 
his  bosom,  and  that  she  had  received  his 
avowal  of  love  with  a  happy  smile.  If  there 
was  a  tangible  form  to  any  of  his  thoughts,  it 
was  the  thought  of  another  land,  where  there 
was  no  stern  duke  to  interpose  between  him 
and  his  love,  and  where  he  could  fkshion  him 
a  home  beneath  the  sunshine  of  peace  and 
safety.  And  so  for  an  hour  he  lived  in  the 
realm  of  his  own  wild  dreams,  sometimes  sit- 
ting by  the  statue,  and  sometimes  walking  up 
and  down  his  studio. 

At  length  the  sculptor  prepai'ed  himself  for 
a  walk  in  the  open  air.  Ho  had  put  on  his 
cap,  and  hung  his  light  rapier  to  his  girdle, 
and  was  upon  the  point  of  going  out,  when 
he  suddenly  stopped  in  front  of  the  statue. 
'  He  gazed  upon  the  marble  face,  the  features 
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of  which  were  just  beginning  to  spring  into 
life,  and  a  new  idea  burst  upon  him.  His 
dark  eyes  glowed  with  a  deeper  fire,  his  pale 
face  was  lighted  up  with  a  glow  of  new  en- 
thusiasm, and  his  whole  frame  seemed  set  to 
the  strange  thought  that  had  come  upon  him. 
For  a  while  he  forgot  the  love- light  that  had 
found  its  way  into  his  soul,  for  Genius  was 
overleaping  everything  that  belonged  not  to 
its  legitimate  train. 

The  face  of  Marianna  Torello  had  passed 
away  from  that  marble,  and  another  had 
taken  its  place.  Up  from  his  own  soul  the 
sculptor  had  drawn  a  form  that  was  to  live 
in  the  white  stone.  Perhaps  he  feared  that 
he  could  not  copy  the  features  of  the  maiden 
he  loved,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  outer 
form  had  come  unbidden  to  him,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  use  it. 

Having  dwelt  for  a  long  time  in  the  thought 
that  had  so  strangely  come  to  him,  Zanello 
started  up  from  his  deep  study  and  prepared 
once  more  to  go  out.  He  locked  the  door  of 
his  studio,  and  having  gained  the  street,  he 
turned  his  steps  toward  the  Secchia.  He  had 
passed  on  through  several  squares  when  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  party  of  young 
noblemen,  who  were  coming  toward  him. 
He  noticed  that  Count  Pazzi  was  among  the 
number,  and  also  that  their  attention  was  di- 
rected toward  himself.  He  would  have 
crossed  over  and  avoided  them,  but  Pazzi 
interrupted  him. 

"Look  ye,  signer  sculptor,"  exclaimed  the 
count,  "  it  appears  to  me  that  you  kept  Mari- 
anna  Torello  a  long  time  in  your  studio  to- 
day. By  San  Marco,  this  will  not  do.  I 
shall  accompany  her  the  next  time  myself." 

"Very  well,"  returned  Zanello;  and  he 
would  have  passed  on,  for  he  saw  that  the 
young  man  was  heated  with  wine.  But  the 
count  was  not  yet  done  and  would  not  permit 
him  to  pajjs. 

"  I  was  at  the  duoal  palace  when  the  lady 
returned,  not  an  hour  since,  and  she  had  sure- 
ly been  in  tears.  Now  what  caused  them  ?"  he 
asked,  in  an  angry  tone. 

"  I  know  not  the  object  of  your  question," 
returned  Zanello;  "  nor  do  1  choose  to  make  a 
street  talk  of  one  like  Marianna  Torello. 
Let  me  pass  on." 

"  Not'yet,  for  by  my  soul  you  shall  answer 
me  first." 

"  I  shall  answer  you  no  questions  here  up- 
on that  subject,  sir  count.  If  you  respect 
the  lady  you  will  not  make  her  name  a  by- 
word for  your  companions." 

"  Now  by  the  Parent  of  us  all,"  cried  Pazzi, 
drawrag  his  sword  and  changing  color,  "  you 
shall  answer  for  this." 

"  For  whfet  ?"  asked  Zanello,  apparently  un- 
moved. 

"For  your  insolence,  vile  dog." 

The  sculptor  was  keen  enough  to  see  that 
the  count  was  desperately  jealous.  He  was 
aware  of  the  young  nobleman's  fiery  temper, 
and  now  that  the  heat  of  the  wine -cup  was 
added  to  it,  there  could  be  little  hope  of  paci- 
fication. 

"  Sir  count,  I  beg  of  you  that  you  will  re- 
spect yourself  enough  to  avoid  a  street  brawl, 
r would  go  quietly  on  my  way." 


"Out upon  thee,  dog.  Draw,  or  I'll  spit 
thee  as  I  would  a  goose." 

"  Beware,  or  you  may  rush  too  far.  Put  up 
your  sword." 

"  Oh,  what  a  coward !  Take  that  for  your 
insolence." 

As  the  count  spoke,  he  struck  the  scluotor  a 
blow  across  the  cheek  with  the  flat  of  his 
blade,  and  at  that  the  other  noblemen  set  up  a 
loud,  derisive  laugh.  Zanello  drew  his  rapier 
and  stood  upon  his  guard,  but  he  did  not  offer 
to  strike. 

*'  At  him,"  cried  one  of  the  party,  at  the 
the  same  time  slapping  the  count  upon  the 
shoulder,  to  incite  him. 

"  Ay,"  added  another.  "He's  drawn.  Point 
the  dog  !" 

"One  moment,  gentlemen,"  said  Zanello, 
with  a  strange  calmness  in  his  tone,  "  This 
broil  is  none  of  my  seeking,  and  even  now  I 
would  go  on  my  way  in  peace.  Let  me  pass, 
gentlemen." 

"  Not  until  you  are  punished,"  hissed  the 
count. 

Pazzi  made  a  lunge  at  the  sculptor  as  he 
spake,  but  it  was  safely  parried,  and  from  that 
instant  Zanello  appeared  a  different  man.  A 
livid  spot  came  upon  either  cheek,  his  eyes 
burned  with  a  steady,  deep  light,  and  his  mus- 
cles were  set  like  iron. 

"Beware,  sir  count,"  he  uttered,  as  he  par- 
ried the  fourth  stroke.  "  I  cannot  stand  upon 
the  defensive  much  longer." 

But  Pazzi  heeded  not  the  warning.  He  was 
too  much  blinded  with  passion  to  see  that 
under  the  present  circumstances  the  sculptor 
was  his  superior  in  every  respect,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  strike  out  with  an  utter  recklessness, 
seeming  bent  only  on  the  desire  of  taking  the 
life  of  his  antagonist. 

"Signors,"  said  Zanello,  turning  to  the 
count's  companions,  but  at  the  same  time 
guarding  against  the  blows  that  were  furious- 
ly aimed  at  him,  "  will  you  not  remove  your 
friend  and  put  a  stop  to  this  disgraceful 
scene  ?  for  see— the  people  are  even  now  col- 
lecting." 

But  the  young  men  were  too  much  excited 
to  do  any  such  thing,  and  they  only  clapped 
their  hands  and  urged  Pazzi  on. 

Zanello  had  borne  all  that  he  could.  At 
length  he  received  a  prick  upon  the  shoulder, 
and  his  forbearance  was  gone.  He  advanced 
a  step,  threw  off  a  blow  that  was  aimed  at 
his  neck,  and  on  the  next  instant  his  rapier 
had  passed  through  the  count's  body.  He 
withdrew  his  weapon,  and  after  a  few  wild 
thrusts,  Julian  Pazzi  sank  upon  the  pavement. 
His  friends  were  sobered  in  an  instant,  and 
they  gathered  about  the  fallen  man  and  lifted 
him  up ;  but  he  was  dead ! 

' '  You  had  better  flee  while  there  is  yet  op- 
portunity, signor." 

Zanello  turned  and  saw  an  old  man  stand- 
ing by  his  side. 

"  God  knows  that  I  c@uld  not  help  it,"  he 
uttered,  as  he  thrust  his  weapon  back  into  its 
sheath. 

"  That  is  plain  enough  to  me,"  said  the  old 
man,  "for  I  saw  it  all.  But  you  know  the 
laws  of  Modena.  Death  is  the  inevitable 
punishment  for  such  a  crime  as  this.  You 
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Iiave  slain  a  Modeuese  nobleman,  and  for 
a  plebeian,  that  is  death  under  any  circum- 
stauces.    Flee  while  there  is  yet  time." 

Zauello  did  hurry  away  from  the  spot,  but 
he  went  toward  his  own  studio.  When  he 
reached  his  room  he  began  to  walk  nervously 
to  and  fro.  His  mind  was  the  seat  of  strange 
emotions;  bufe  at  length  he  stopped  before  the 
statue,  and  having  thrown  off  the  screen,  he 
became  lost  in  contemplating  the  dreamy 
ideal  that  had  moved  him  an  hour  ago. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONDEMNED. 

On  the  morning  follow  ing  the  death  of  the 
Count  Pazzi,  Mariauua  Torello  had  prepared 
to  go  to  the  sculptor's  studio,  but  before  she 
set  off,  she  received  a  summons  to  attend  the 
duke.  Antonio  Guida,  Duke  of  Modena,  was 
a  stern  iron-willed  man  and  about  forty  years 
of  age.  He  ruled  in  the  duchy  with  the  most 
rigid  adherence  to  the  laws,  and  if  he  had  any 
kind  impulses,  they  never  manifested  them- 
selves in  connection  with  his  dispensmg  of 
justice. 

"  Did  you  send  for  me  ?"  asked  Marianna,  as 
she  approached  the  duke. 

Yes,  my  sweet  child.  You  need  not  go  to 
the  sculptor's  studio,  to-day." 

' '  Shall  I  go  to-morrow  ? " 

"  No.    You  need  go  there  no  more.-' 

**  No  more  !"  faintly  echoed  the  maiden, 
ckanging  color. 

"  No,  Marianna.  I  have  bad  news  for  you. 
Shall  I  break  it  to  you  now?" 

"  Yes,"  tremblingly  murmured  the  fair  girl. 

"  You  may  as  well  hear  it  now  as  at  any  time. 
Your  lover  is  dead." 

"Dead!"  repeated  Marianna,  with  a  quick 
cry.    "  Zanello  dead!" 

Zanello?  "  uttered  the  duke,  starting  as 
though  he  had  been  stung.  "  It  is  the  Count 
Pazzi  who  is  dead." 

A  quick  look  of  relief  shot  across  the  girl's 
features,  but  it  was  not  quick  enough  to  escape 
the  eye  of  the  duke.  He  had  long  been  used  to 
reading  people's  thoughts  from  their  faces,and 
it  was  no  difficult  task  for  him  now  to  read  the 
whole  of  his  fair  ward's  secret.  Marianna  knew 
that  she  had  betrayed  herself,  for  she  hung 
down  her  head  and  trembled  violently. 

"Marianna,"  at  length  resumed  the  duke, 
"you  have  exposed  to  me  a  thing  I  could  not 
otherwise  have  believed.  But  it  has  come  in 
.=eason  to  save  you.    I  will  not  blame  you,  for 

Eerhaps  I  am  myself  to  blame.  I  ought  not  to 
ave  sent  you  there.  But  you  will  go  there  no 
more.  Zanello  is  in  prison.  It  was  he  who 
killed  the  count." 

Marianna  gazed  for  a  moment  up  into  the 
face  of  her  guardian,  and  then  she  sank  back. 
She  would  nave  fallen  to  the  floor,  but  the 
duke  sprang  forward  and  caught  her.  She 
was  in.sensible.  She  had  passed  from  the  pain 
that  had  seized  her  heart,  for  the  shock  had 
bereft  her  of  all  power.  An  attendant  was 
summoned,  and  the  form  of  the  poor  girl 
was  Ix^rne  away. 

An  hour  later,  and  the  sculptor  stood  before 
the  ducal   throne.   He  was  in  chains,  and 


strongly  guarded.  The  duke  looked  upon  him 
sternly,  but  the  artist  did  not  shrink  or  even 
ti'eipble. 

Zanello,"  said  the  duke,  "  yon  are  charged 
with  having  slain  the  Count  Julian  Pazzi." 

"  He  did  fall  at  my  hands,  my  lord;  but  I 
only  defended  myself,"  cajmly  replied  the 
sculptor.  "  He  taunted  me  most  bitterly, and 
drew  upon  me  without  any  provocation." 

"  And  yet  ^ou  killed  him?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  You  know  your  fate,  then  ?  " 

"  I  know  the  laws,  my  lord." 

"  And  that  they  are  rigid  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  have  but  to  prouounce  sentence. 
You  must  assuredly  die." 

"It  is  hard,  ray  lord  duke.  Had  I  not  resist- 
ed, the  count  would  have  killed  me.  I  resisted, 
and  now  the  law  kills  me." 

"  )^on  should  have  escaped." 

"  But  I  am  only  a  man." 

The  duke  was  struck  by  this  last  answer — 
not  only  by  the  words,  but  by  the  strange 
tone  in  which  they  were  spoken.  But  he 
could  not  help  the  artist,  for  there  were  two 
laws  either  of  which-  would  condemm  him. 
One  was,  that  in  all  street  conflicts  resulting 
in  death,  the  survivor  should  suffer;  and  the 
other,  that  any  plebeian  who  should  cause  the 
death  of  a  patrician  should  pay  the  penalty 
with  his  life.  From  the  former  law  the  duke 
often  made  exceptions,  but  never  from  the 
latter,  for  even  had  he  been  inclined  so  to  do, 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  meet  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  nobility,  which  would  have  been 
sure  to  follow  it. 

"  Your  doom  is  fixed,  signor.  You  will  go 
back  to  you  prison,  and  from  thence  to  the 
scaffold.  I  hope  God  may  have  mercy  on 
your  soul." 

The  guard  would  have  led  the  prisoner  away, 
but  he  hesitated. 

"  My  lord  duke,"  he  said,  "  I  know  there  is 
no  use  in  asking  for  my  life,  but  yet  I  have  a 
boon  to  beg.  I  would  not  die  until  I  have  fin- 
ished the  task  I  havn  already  so  nearly  com- 
pleted." 

"You  allude  to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin," 
said  the  duke,  while  a  cloud  came  over  his 
face. 

Yea." 

* '  And  do  yoti  think  you  will  have  the  Signo- 
ra  Marianna  for  a  model?" 

Zauello  changed  coJor,  for  he  knew  bj  the 
duke's  look  and  tone  that  he  had  discovered 
the  secret  of  his  heart,  but  he  quickly  threw 
off  the  perturbation. 

"  Nay,  most  noble  signor,  I  cannot  copy 
those  features  if  I  would.  I  have  the  ideal  in 
my  own  mind,  and  I  must  give  it  life  before  I 
die.  It  sball  be  yours,  and  all  it  shall  cost  you 
will  be  the  respite  I  need.  Grant  me  this 
boon.    In  a  week  I  can  do  it." 

"  But  you  cannot  go  back  to  your  studio 
to  finish  it." 

"  I  can  have  a  room  in  the  prison,  and  my 
iniplements  may  be  carried  thither." 

The  duke  considered  a  few  moments,  and  in 
the*end  he  resolved  to  grant  the  sculptor's  re- 
quest. He  wanted  the  statue,  for  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  it. 
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"  Well,"  he  at  lengtli  said,  "  I  will  give  you 
eight  days.    Will  that  be  suflScient?" 
"Yes,  my  lord."' 

"  Then  do  your  work;. and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  you  die.  I  can  do  nothing  more 
for  you." 

Antonio  waved  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  sculptor  was  led  from  the  hall.  After  he 
had  gone,  the  duke  sought  the  apartment 
of  his  ward,  but  he  found  her  weeping 
so  bitterly,  that  he  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  trouble  her.  He  could  only  regret 
that  he  had  ever  thought  of  sending  her  to 
the  sculptor's  studio. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PRISON  VISITOR. 

Within  a  close  apartment  in  the  strong 
prison  of  Modena,  the  sculptor  was  at  work. 
The  window  from  which  the  light  came  was 
sufficiently  large,  but  it  was  securely  protected 
with  stout  iron  bars.  There  was  no  need, 
however,  of  all  this  precaution,  for  nothing 
could  have  tempted  Zanello  from  his  work. 
He  had  finished  the  drapery,  and  the  last 
touches  had  been  put  to  the  hands  and  breast. 
The  face  alone  was  now  the  theme  of  the 
artist's  study.  No  one,  to  have  seen  him, 
would  have  dreamed  that  he  was  under  the 
dread  sentence  of  death.  His  every  thought 
was  upon  the  creation  that  was  growing  be- 
neath his  hands,  and  his  dark  eyes  burned 
with  the  fire  of  genius  alone.  They  betrayed 
no  fear,  ho  cowering  dullness. 

At  times  he  would  hesitate  in  his  work,  and 
commence  pacing  the  narrow  roojn.  Then  he 
would  sink  down  upon  his  stool  and  bury  his 
brow  in  his  hands.  But  'twas  not  his  death- 
doom  that  busied  him— 'twas  the  ideal  he 
sought— the  features  he  would  breathe  upon 
his  marble,  and  when  he  had  called  them  to 
mind  he  would  spring  to  his  work  again. 

Thus  he  had  worked  for  several  days.  The 
face  of  the  marble  Virgin  had  begun  to  assume 
the  garb  of  life,  and  the  artist  was  more  en- 
thusiastic than  ever.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Zanello  was  improving  the  last  rays 
of  light  that  was  to  be  his  for  that  day,  when 
suddenly  he  was  aroused  by  the  turning  of  a 
key  in  the  lock  of  his  door.  He  did  not  like 
this,  for  he  had  been  promised  that  no  one 
should  interrupt  him  except  at  stated  times. 
The  door  was  slowly  opened,  and  the  form  of 
a  monk  appeared.  "  The  visitor  carefully  re- 
closed  the  door. 

"  How  now,  monk,"  uttered  the  sculptor, 
somewhat  petulantly  ;"  have  you  come  to 
shrive  me 

Without  answering  this  question,  the  unbid- 
den presence  threw  back  the  cowl,  and  Zanello 
started  on  seeing  the  beautiful  features  of  Ma- 
rianna  Torello. 

sh  ["uttered  the  maiden,  holding  up  her 
white  finger.  "  There  may  be  danger  at  hand, 
so  speak  not  too  loudly." 

"  Blessed  angel,"  murmured  Zanello,  moving 
forwaid  and  taking  her  hand,  and  pressing  it 
to  his  lips.    "  Has  the  duke  let  you  come  to 

' '  The  duke  would  not  have  sent  me  in  this 


guise,"  interrupted  Marianna.  "No,  no— I 
have  stolen  my  way  here,  and  I  have  come  to 
set  you  free." 

"  But  surely  the  duke  will  not  pardon  me." 

' '  No.  You  must  escape.  This  garb  will  dis- 
guise you.  The  key  of  your  door  1  will  leave 
with  you,  and  a  trusty  servant  will  be  at  the 
outer  gate  to  let  you  forth.  I  have  braved 
much  to  accomplish  this,  but  at  length  I  have 
succeeded.    O  Zanello,  you  may  yet  be  saved." 

The  sculptor  sat  down  upon  his  stool,  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  For  a  long  while 
he  sat  thus,  and  then  he  arose  and  gazed  upon 
the  growing  features  of  the  Virgin. 

"  Marianna,"  he  said  at  length,  in  a  tone  of 
sad  sound,  "I  cannot  go  now.  I  must  finish 
this  work  first.    I  must  see  it  done." 

"But  that  will  be  too  late,"  urged  the 
maiden.    "  If  you  love  life,  save  it  now." 

"  Ah,  signora,  life  is  not  so  sweet  to  me  as  it 
was  once.    You  would  not  flee  with  me. " 

"  Would  you  ask  me  to  ?" 

"  No,  no.  God  forbid  that  I  should  see  you 
in  danger." 

"  Then  flee  now,  and  when  you  find  a  safe 
home,  I  will  come  to  you." 

"O  God,  what  sweetness  of  bliss  do  you 
whisper  now  into  mine  ear.  You  will  come  to 
me,  and  be  ever  with  me,  to  bless  and  love 
me  ?» 

"Yes,  yes,"  whispered  the  maiden,  bowing 
her  head  upon  the  bosom  of  her  lover.  "  Only 
flee  now,  and  when  you  are  safe,  I  will  come 
to  you." 

The  young  sculptor  struggled  hard  with  the 
spirit  that  was  thus  called  up  within  him. 
But  at  length  his  face  grew  calm,  and  he  drew 
the  maiden  more  clOvSely  to  his  bosom. 

"  Marianna,"  he  said,  "  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession have  I  dreamed  a  strange  dream. 
I  thought  I  was  upon  the  scaffold,  and  the 
executioner  was  ready  to  do  his  bloody  work. 
Suddenly  there  came  an  angelic  presence  and 
stayed  the  axe,  and  I  was  free.  I  kneeled 
down  to  thank  my  preserver,  and  I  thought 
'twas  my  own  marble  Virgin  that  received 
my  thanks.  Thrice  has  that  dream  come.  O, 
I  must  finish  my  work.  I  must  see  that 
marble  as  it  appeared  to  me  in  my  dream,  and 
then  I  will  flee." 

"Alas,  that  may  be  too  late.  Let  me  be 
your  pi'eserver." 

' '  Do  not  tempt  me.  I  would  rather  die  than 
give  you  pain,  and  I  would  rather  die  than 
live  to  see  my  work  unfinished.  I  will  hurry 
with  it,  Marianna — I  will  strain  every  nerve. 
If  you  can  come  to  me  in  three  days,  I  will 
have  it  done.  The  duke  will  yet  wait  five  days 
for  me.  Come  to  me  then,  and  I  will  flee. 
If  you  love  me,  let  me  do  my  work  before  I 
go." 

"  If  I  did  not  love  you  I  should  not  be  here," 
returned  the  maiden,  struggling  to  keep  back 
the  tears  that  welled  up  from  the  fount  of  her 
deep  feelings.  ' '  But  I  will  try  to  be  here  in 
three  days  from  now.  Will  you  promise  to 
flee  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  Marianna,  I  will  promise  you  that." 

"  Then  God  save  you  till  that  time.  I  think 
I  can  come  then." 

For  a  few  moments  longer  those  two  bosoms 
beat  together,  and  then   Marianna  Torello 
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drew  the  dark  cowl  up  over  her  head,  and 
glided  away  from  the  prison-room. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  THE  MARBLE  VIRGIN. 

"With  the  sculptor,  the  hour?  of  day-light 
passed  almost  unheeded  by.  He  worked  upon  his 
statue  with  unceasing  diligence,  and  on  the 
morning  from  the  third  day  from  the  visit  of 
Marianna,  it  was  all  done  save  a  fewfluishing 
strokes  that  were  needed  to  give  it  the  full 
blush  of  life.  The  houra  passed  on,  and  the 
marble  features  began  to  throw  oil"  the  last 
vestiges  of  coldness  and  assume  warm  tints  of 
t  hought  and  soul.  Zanello 's  dinner  was  brought 
to  him,  but  he  did  not  touch  it.  The  afternoon 
was  passed  half  away, and  the  ideal  had  become 
veal.  The  sculptor  stepped  back  from  his  work, 
and  with  arms  folded  across  his  breast,  he 
gazed  upon  it.  A  while  he  stood  thus,  and 
then  he  sank  back  upon  his  stool  and  wept. 

An  hour  later,  and  the  artist  was  startled 
by  hearing  heavy  footsteps  in  the  corridor 
outside  his  door.  With  a  quick  movement  he 
dre\^-  the  green  screen  over  the  statue.  Hard- 
ly had  he  done  this,  when  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  duke  entered  alone.  Zanello  was  not 
prepared  for  this,  but  yet  he  met  the  noble 
signor  calmly. 

*'  Well,  Zanello,  I  have  come  to  see  how  you 
progressed  with  your  work.  You  have  given 
o'er  the  task  for  to-day,  it  seems." 

"  Yes,  my  lord.  The  light  is  failing  me, 
and  1  am  weary." 

"  But  I  will  see  how  much  you  have  accom- 
plished," 

Not  now,  my  lord.  Come  here  at  this 
hour  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  see  it." 

"  Yes,  and  I  must  see  it  now,  too.  Be  not 
too  jealous  of  your  art,  Zanello,  for  you  will 
not  live  long  to  profit  by  it.  Remove  the 
screen  and  let  me  see  how  looks  our  marble 
Virgin." 

"  Not  now,  my  lord  duke,"  persisted  the 
sculptor,  with  considerable  agitation.  "Grant 
me  until  to-morrow.  To-morrow  at  this  hour 
you  may  see  it,  for  then  it  shall  be  yours.  It 
is  mine  novv," 

But  the  duke  was  not  to  be  put  off  thus. 
He  had  come  to  see  the  statue,  and  he  was  not 
a  man  to  be  balked  of  his  purpose. 

"You  must  excuse  me,'  he  said,  as  he  moved 
toward  the  statue. 

Under  other  circumstances  Zanello  would 
liave  pushed  the  inti  uder  back,  but  he  dared 
not  do  it  now.  He  only  put  forth  his  hand 
with  a  convulsive  movemeut  as  he  saw  the 
duke  pull  the  screen  from  the  statue. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  room  was 
again  opened,  and  the  lady  Maiianna,  dis- 
gui.sed  as  before,  entered.  She  closed  the  door 
caref))lly  after  her,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
she  saw  the  duke. 

"  Aha  !  whom  have  we  here  ? "  uttered  An- 
tonio. 

Zanello  was  upon  the  point  of  assuring  the 
duke  that  it  was  only  a  monk  w  ho  had  come 
to  shrive  him.  but  the  maiden  exposed  henself 
before  he  could  speak.  The  sight  of  her  stern 
guardian  operated  .so  powerfully  upon  her  ' 


that  she  uttered  a  quick  cry,  and  she  trembled 
so  violently  that  the  cowl  fell  back  from  her 
face. 

Mananna!"  uttered  the  duke,  as  he  rec- 
ognized the  beautiful  features  of  his  ward. 
"  Zanello,  what  means  this  ?  You  have  been 
deceiving  me.  This,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the 
respite  you  asked.  Now,  by  my  soul,  you 
siiall  die  this  very  nig  ht !  " 

This  startled  the  maiden  back  to  her  senses. 
She  sprang  forward,  and  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  duke,  she  clasped  her  hands  together. 

"  No,  no,  my  good  lord,"  she  cried,  "  O,  he 
is  not  to  blame  for  this.  It  is  I — I  who  have 
done  it  all.    Pardon,  pardon,  for  Zanello  !" 

The  duke  was  for  a  few  moments  silent. 
Dark  clouds  sweep  across  his  face,  and  wild 
emotions  raged  in  his  bosom.  He  loved  the 
gentle  girl  who  knelt  at  his  feet,  and  he  was 
more  grieved  than  angry  now  that  he  found 
the  sculptor  likely  to  be  innocent  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

"  Marianna,"  he  at  length  said,  "why  are 
you  here  V 
"  I  came  to  liberate  Zanello." 
"  You  love  him,  then." 
"  Yes." 

The  duke  turned  away,  and  as  he  did  so  his 
eyes  for  the  first  time  fell  upon  the  marble 
features  he  had  uncovered.  He  started  back 
as  he  saw  them,  and  for  the  time  the  sculptor 
seemed  forgotten.  It  was  a  face  of  marvelous 
beauty  that  dwelt  there  upon  that  marble 
statue  and  the  beauty  was  as  strange  as  it  was 
marvelous.  It  was  a  maternal  beauty — a  soft, 
shining,  heavenly  countenance — full  of  soul 
and  holy  love.  The  hands  were  clasped  upon 
the  swelling  bosom,  and  the  eyes  were  turned 
toward  Heaven.  The  duke  gazed  and  gazed, 
and  he  placed  his  hands  upon  his  brow  and 
then  gazed  again.  All  signs  of  conflict  were 
gone  from  his  face,  and  in  the  stead  thereof 
there  was  a  radiant  light  breaking  over  his 
features.  His  own  hands  were  slowly  folded 
upon  his  bosom,  even  as  were  the  marble  hands 
upon  which  he  gazed,  and  his  eyes  gradually 
turned  heavenward.  At  length  he  turned 
toward  the  sculptor. 

"Zanello,"  he  said,  in  a  hushed  whisper, 
"  your  work  is  finished." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  returned  the  artist, 
strangely  puzzled  by  the  duke's  manner. 

Even  Marianna  had  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten the  startling  scene  that  had  just  passed. 

"  Where  is  your  model  for  that  face  ?  "  asked 
Antonio  in  the  same  low  whisper. 

"  In  my  own  heart,  most  noble  duke." 

"  But  how  came  it  there  ? " 

"  I  have  carried  it  there  from  earliest  child- 
hood. Pardon  me,  my  lord,  for  'twas  no  sac- 
rilege to  put  those  features  upon  the  Virgin 
Mother.  A  more  holy  countenance  never 
shone  on  earth  than  the  one  I  have  imagined 
there." 

"  But  who — who  wore  that  countenance  ? " 
"  It  was  my  mother  ! " 

The  duke  of  Modena  sank  down  upon  the 
sculptor's  stool,  and  though  he  gazeds  till  upon 
the  statue,  yet  it  was  evident  that  his  thoughts 
were  far  away. 

"Zanello,"  he  said,  after  a  long  silence,  *'  tell 
me  more  of  this.    Tell  me  what  you  kno\/  of 
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that  mother,  for  I,  too,  remember  a  face  like 
that." 

The  sculptor  was  startled,  for  as  he  now 
gazed  upon  the  duke's  countenance  a  strange 
sensation  carae  over  him. 

"  My  lord  duke,''  he  said,  "  I  have  but  a 
very  simple  tale  to  tell.  The  first  that  I  re- 
member of  life  was  in  Dalmatia.  In  a  quiet 
cot  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cherca  I  lived  all 
alone  with  my  mother.  She  came  from  some 
place  in  Italy  to  escape  religious  persecution. 
My  father  was  killed.  I  was  her  youngest 
child,  and  with  me,  then  an  infant,  she  fled. 
One  other  child,  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  she  left 
behind,  for  he  was  at  Rome  with  an  uncle,  and 
she  had  to  go  without  him.  When  I  was  fif- 
teen years  old  my  mother  died.  I  saw  her 
buried,  and  then  I  came  to  Italy  to  study. 
My  mother  had  advised  me  not  to  come  hither, 
but  I  knew  not  why  1  should  fear." 

"  And  yoiir  mother's  name  ? " 

"  I  only  knew  that  it  was  Lucre tia.  She 
would  never  tell  me  more,  for  she  said  my 
name  would  only  be  a  curse  to  me." 

"Alas,  poor  Lucretia  ! "  murmured  the 
duke,  as  he  bowed  his  head.  "In  one  short 
month  after  she  fled,  the  proscription  was 
taken  from  her  house,  and  she  was  searched 
for  in  vain.  Zanello,  your  father  did  die — he 
suffered  under  the  ban  of  proscription,  but  his 
memory  has  been  cleared  from  all  stain." 

"  And  you  knew  my  mother? "  said  the  sculp- 
tor, tremblingly. 

"  Ay,  Zanello,  for  she  was  my  mother,  too. 
In  my  own  prison  have  I  found  my  brother  !  " 

The  duke  stepped  forward  as  he  spoke,  and 
placed  his  arms  about  the  sculptor's  neck. 
Zanello  would  not  have  made  the  first  demon- 
stration, but  now  that  he  found  that  his 
brother  loved  him,  he  gave  his  heart  up  to  the 
emotions  that  had  found  a  place  in  his  soul. 
No  doubt  existed  of  the  reality  of  what  he  had 
heard,  for  it  all  came  in  heaven-tones  upon  his 
ears. 

Marianna  realized  the  whole  in  a  moment, 
and  as  she  leaned  up  against  the  window-cas- 
ing for  support,  hei'  small  white  hands  were 
clasped  in  hopeful  prayer. 

"  O,  how  well  do  I  remember  those  sainted 
features,"  murmured  the  duke,  as  he  gazed 
again  upon  the  marble  face,  but  with  his  hand 
still  upon  his  brother's  shoulder.  "  I  can  see 
my  mother,  as  I  left  her  on  the  morning  of  my 
departure  for  Rome.  I  kissed  her  when  she 
blessed  me,  and  how  I  kissed  my  infant  broth- 
er that  lay  upon  her  bosom.  I  never  saw  her 
again,  and  when  I  grew  up  my  heart  grew 
cold  and  severe.  But  it's  warmer  now,  for  I 
am  not  alone  on  earth.  Our  father,  Zanello, 
was  the  lawful  duke  of  Modena,  and  when  I 
carae  of  age  I  followed  to  the  office.  Come, 
come,  this  prison  is  no  place  for  you." 

"  And  can  you  sa\e  me  ? " 

"  Save  you  ?  Yes,  The  law  cannot  harm 
you  now,  for  you  are  one  of  the  noblest  patri- 
cians in  Modena.    By  my  faith,  that  marble 


Virgin  has  a  wondrous  magic  in  it.  It  has 
saved  your  life,  given  you  a  noble  station,  and 
bestowed  upon  me  a  dearly  loved  brother." 

"  And  has  it  done  nothing  for  me  whis- 
pered Marianna,  moving  to  the  duks's  side 
and  laying  her  hand  beseechingly  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  For  you,  Marianna  ? " 

"Ay,  my  good  lord.  You  should  not  keep 
all  the  charm  of  the  magic  Virgin  to  your- 
self." 

The  maiden  hung  down  her  head  as  she 
ceased  speaking,  and  Antonio  felt  a  warm  tear 
fall  upon  his  hand. 

"  Ah,  my  sweet  ward,"  uttered  the  duke, 
with  a  light  smile,  "  I  fear  that  your  wicked- 
ness will  triumph  after  all.  You  have  tram- 
pled upon  my  authority — sought  to  throw  off 
my  protection— attempted  to  set  my  prison- 
house  at  naught,  now  you  would  have  me  be 
kind  to  you.  I  have  a  great  notion  to  put 
you  away  from  me.  Zanzello,  will  you  take 
her?" 

The  duke  pushed  the  maiden  toward  his 
brother  as  he  said  this,  and  from  the  smile 
that  dwelt  upon  his  countenance  the  lovers 
knew  that  there  was  no  more  barrier  to  their 
love.  The  sculptor  caught  Marianna  to  his 
bosom,  and  when  she  looked  up  through  her 
happy  tears,  she  murmured: 

"  Ah,  Zanello,  your  dream  was  true,  after 
all." 


There  was  wonder  and  excitement  in  Mo- 
dena when  it  was  known  that  the  youngest 
son  of  the  dead  duke  was  returned  to  the  home 
of  his  birth,  and  hundreds  who  came  to  gaze 
upon  the  marble  Virgin  remembered  well  the 
loved  features  of  the  long  lost  duchess.  Zan- 
ello found  friends  on  all  hands,  and  even  the 
relations  of  J ulian  Pazzi  came  to  him  and  for- 
gave him,  for  they  knew  that  their  kinsman 
had  been  all  to  blame. 

There  was  a  marriage  ceremony  in  the  ducal 
palace,  and  when  it  was  concluded,  the  duke 
kissed  the  blushing  bride,  and  then  turning  to 
Zanello,  he  said: 

"  Now,  signor  sculptor,  you  have  a  truant  in 
your  own  keeping,  and  I  advise  you  not  to 
suffer  her  to  show  her  face  to  any  other  artist 
for  a  model.  There's  witchery  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

"  It's  a  marvelous  pleasing  witchery,  at  all 
events,"  returned  Zanello,  as  he  drew  his  beau- 
tiful bride  more  closely  to  his  side,  and  looked 
lovingly  into  her  radiant  face. 

Marianna  only  smiled  in  reply.  She  was 
to  happy  to  speak. 

The  marble  Virgin  is  still  in  Modena.  It 
stands  by  itself  in  the  chapel  of  the  ducal  pal- 
ace, and  the  old  Benedictine  who  attends  there 
loves  to  point  it  out  to  visitors,  and  relate  the 
strange  circumstances  connected  with  its  his- 
tory. 
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The  Telegram. 
John  Byne,  managiny  clerk,  Maplesworth,  to 
Messrs.  Betsir  and   Tai'land,  solicitors, 
London. 

By  the  end  of  the  weeR  shall  forward  evi- 
dence for  defense,  reduced  to  written  form  by 
witnesses  themselves,  as  instructed  by  our 
client.  Result  of  this  method  of  proceeding 
just  what  I  expected  it  would  be.  Nine-tenths 
of  testimony,  legally  speaking,  useless.  May, 
I  think,  be  relied  on  as  true.  Points,  here  and 
there,  which  suggest  a  new  line  of  defense. 
Ample  time  for  consultation.  Coroner's  in- 
quest adjourned  for  a  week. 

The  Evidence  . 

No.  L—Miss  Bertha  Duval,  of  Nettlegrove 
Hall,  wHtes  and  says: 


Toward  the  middle  of  June  in  the  present 
year— I  mean  the  year  1817—1  went  to  take 
the  waters  at  Maplesworth,  in  Derbyshire, 
accompanied  by  my  nearest  living  relative, 
my  aunt. 

The  events  which  I  have  (most  unwillingly) 
undertaken  to  relate  are  in  some  degree  asso- 
ciated with  my  peculiar  position  in  the  world. 
I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  on  this  account  if  I 
begin  by  saying  a  few  words  about  myself.  I 
have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  the  story 
of  my  life  is  likely  to  interest  anybody;  I  am 
only  anxious  to  explain  (if  I  can)  some  parts 
of  my  conduct  which  might  otherwise  appear 
blameworthy  in  the  eyes  of  strangers. 

I  was  twenty-one  years  old  at  my  last  birth- 
day. Oncoming  of  age  I  inherited  a  house 
and  lauds  in  Derbyshire,  together  with  a  fort- 
une in  money  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  only  education  which  I  have  received  has 
been  obtainei,  with  the  aid  of  masters,  with- 
in the  la.st  two  or  three  years  of  my  life;  and  I 
have  thus  far  seen  nothing  of  society,  in  En- 
gland or  any  other  civilized  part  of  the  world. 

Taking  it  all  together,  this  is  surely  a  try- 
ing situation  for  a  young  woman  of  my  age. 
To  my  mind,  it  seems  to  excuse  many  mistakes 
which  I  might  never  have  committed  under 
more  favorable  circumstances. 

I  am  an  only  child.  My  father  was  a  French 
colonist  in  the  island  of  Saint  Domingo.  Ho 


mother  and  to  me  just  enough  to  live  on,  in 
the  remote  part  of  the  island  in  which  our  lit- 
tle property  was  situated.  My  mother  was  an 
English  woman.  Her  delicate  health  made  it 
necessary  for  her  to  leave  me  for  many  hours 
of  the  day  under  the  care  of  our  household 
slaves.  I  can  never  forget  their  kindness  to 
me;  but,  unfortunately,  their  ignorance 
equaled  their  kindness.  If  we  had  been  rich 
enough  to  send  to  Prance  or  England  for  a 
competent  governess  we  might  nave  done  very 
wen.  But  we  were  not  rich  enough.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  thirteen  years  old 
before  I  had  learned  to  read  and  write  correct- 
ly. 

Four  more  years  passed— and  then  came  a 
wonderful  event  in  our  lives,  which  was  noth- 
ing less  than  the  change  from  Saint  Domingo 
to  England. 

My  mother  was  distantly  related  to  an  an- 
cient and  wealthy  English  family.  She  seri- 
ously offended  these  proud  people  by  marrying 
an  obscure  foreigner  who  had  nothing  to  live 
on  but  his  morsel  of  land  in  the  West  Indies, 
Having  no  expectations  from  her  relatives, 
my  mother  preferred  happiness  with  the  man 
she  loved  to  every  other  consideration ;  and  I, 
for  one,  think  she  was  right.  From  that 
moment  she  was  cast  off  by  the  head  of  the 
family.  For  eighteen  years  of  her  life,  as  wife, 
mother,  and  widow,  no  letters  came  to  her 
from  her  English  home.  We  had  just  cale- 
brated  my  seventeenth  birthday  when  the 
first  letter  came.  It  informed  "my  mother 
that  no  less  than  three  lives,  which  stood  be- 
tween her  and  the  inheritance  of  certain 
portions  of  the  family  property,  had  been 
swept  away  by  death.  The  estate  and  the 
fortune  which  1  have  already  mentioned  had 
fallen  to  her  in  due  course  of  the  law,  and  her 
surviving  relatives  wore  magnanimously 
ready  to  forgive  hei-  at  last ! 

We  wound  up  our  affairs  at  Saint  Domingo, 
and  we  went  to  England  to  take  possession  of 
our  new  wealth. 

At  first  the  return  to  her  native  air  seemed 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  my  mother's 
health.  But  it  was  a  temporary  improvement 
only.  Her  constitution  had  been  fatally  in- 
jured by  the  West  Indian  climate,  and  just  as 
we  bad  engaged  a  competent  person  to  look 
after  my  neglected  education,  my  constant  at- 


dieil  while  1  was  very  young,  leaving  to  mytendance  was  needed  at  my  mother's  bedside, 
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We  loved  each  other  dearly,  and  we  wantbd 
no  strange  nurses  to  come  between  us.  My 
aunt  (my  mother's  sister)  relieved  me  of  my 
cares  in  the  intervals  when  I  wanted  rest. 
For  seven  sad  months  our  dear  sufferer  lin- 
gered. My  useless  tears  fall  on  the  paper  when 
I  write  about  this  time  of  my  life.  I  have 
only  one  remembrance  to  comfort  me;  my 
mother's  last  kiss  was  mine — she  died  peace- 
fully, with  her  head  on  my  bosom. 

I  was  nearly  nineteen  years  old  before  I  had 
sufficiently  rallied  my  courage  to  be  able  to 
think  seriously  of  myself  and  ray  prospects. 

At  that  age  one  does  not  willingly  submit 
one's  self  for  the  first  time  to  the  authority  of 
a  governess  Having  my  aunt  for  a  compan- 
ion and  protectress,  I  proposed  to  engage  my 
own  masters  and  to  superintend  my  own 
education. 

My  plans  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  family.  He  declared  (most 
unjustly,  as  the  event  proved)  that  my  aunt 
was  not  a  fit  person  to  take  care  of  me.  She 
had  passed  all  the  later  years  of  her  life  in  re- 
tirement. A  good  creature,  he  admitted,  in 
her  own  way,  but  she  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  no  firmness  of  character.  The 
right  person  to  act  as  my  chaperon,  and  to 
superintend  my  education,  was  the  high- 
minded  and  accomplished  woman  who  had 
taught  his  own  daughters.  She  was  then  dis- 
engaged, and,  if  I  would  follow  his  advice,  I 
should  do  well  to  write  to  her  while  her  serv- 
ices were  still  at  my  disposal. 

I  declined,  with  all  needful  gratitude  and  re- 
spect, to  take  his  advice.  The  bare  idea  of 
living  with  a  stranger  so  soon  after  my  moth- 
er's-death  revolted  me.  Beside,  I  liked  my 
aunt,  and  my  aunt  liked  me.  Being  made 
acquainted  with  my  decision,  the  head  of  the 
family  cast  me  off,  exactly  as  he  had  cast  off 
my  mother  before  me.  He  even  declined  to 
exercise  his  authority  as  my  guardian.  I  was 
made  a  ward  in  Chancery  until  1  came  of  age ; 
and  I  found  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  my  rare 
interviews  with  him,  a  nico  old  gentleman, 
who  patted  me  on  the  cheek  and  said  I  re- 
minded him  of  one  of  his  own  daughters. 

So  I  lived  in  retirement  with  my  good  aunt, 
and  studied  industriously  to  improve  ray  mind 
Tintil  my  twenty-first  birthday  came.  I  was 
now  an  heiress,  privileged  to  think  and  act  for 
myself;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  I  shook 
hands  with  many  friendly  wishes  at  partmg. 
Jty  aunt  kissed  me  tenderly.  We  talked  of 
my  poor  mother,  and  we  cried  in  each  other's 
arms  on  the  memorable  day  which  made  a 
wealthy  woman  of  me.  In  a  little  time  more, 
other  troubles  than  vain  regrets  for  the  dead 
were  to  try  me,  and  other  tears  were  to  fill 
my  eyes  than  the  tears  which  I  had  given  to 
the  Baemory  of  my  mother, 

II. 

Having  said  what  I  can  for  myself,  I  may 
now  return  to  my  visit,  in  June,  1817,  to  the 
healing  springs  at  Maplesworth. 

This  famous  inland  watering-place  was  only 
between  nine  and  ten  miles  from  my  new 
home  called  Nettlegrove  Hall.  I  had  been 
feeling  weak  and  out  of  spirits  for  some 
months,  and  our  medical  adviser  recommended 


change  of  scene  and  a  trial  of  the  waters  at 
Maplesworth.  My  aunt  and  I  established  our- 
selves in  comfortable  apartments,  with  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  the  chief  doctor  in  the 
place.  This  otherwise  harmless  and  worthy 
man  proved,  strangely  enough,  to  be  the  in- 
nocent cause  of  the  trials  and  troubles  which 
beset  me  at  the  outset  of  my  new  life. 

The  day  after  we  had  presented  our  letter 
of  introduction  we  met  the  doctor  on  the  pub- 
lic walk.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  strang- 
ers, both  young  men,  and  both  (so  far  as  my 
ignorant  opinion  went)  persons  of  .«ome  dis- 
tinction, judging  by  their  dress  and  manners. 
The  doctor  said  a  few  kind  words  to  us,  and 
rejoined  bis  two  companions.  Both  the 
gentlemen  looked  at  me,  and  both  took  off 
their  hats  as  my  aunt  and  I  proceeded  on  our 
walk. 

I  own  I  thought  occasionally  of  the  well- 
bred  strangers  during  the  rest  of  the  day, 
especially  of  the  shorter  of  the  two,  who  was 
also  the  handsomer  of  the  two,  to  my  think- 
ing. If  this  confession  seems  rather  a  bold 
one,  remember,  if  you  please,  that  I  had  never 
been  taught  to  conceal  my  feelings  at  Saint 
Domingo,  and  that  the  events  which  followed 
our  arrival  in  England  had  kept  me  complete- 
ly secluded  from  the  society  of  other  young 
ladies  of  my  age. 

The  next  day,  while  I  was  drinking  my 
glass  of  healing  water  (extremely  nasty  water, 
by  the  way,)  the  doctor  joined  us.  While  he 
was  asking  me  about  my  health,  the  two 
strangers  made  their  appearance  again  and 
took  off  their  hats  again.  They  both  looked 
expectantly  at  the  doctor,  and  the  doctor  (in 
performance  of  a  promise  which  he  had  already 
made,  as  I  privately  suspected)  formally  in- 
troduced them  to  my  aunt  and  me.  First  (I 
put  the  handsomer  man  first)  Captain  Arthur 
Stauwick,  of  the  array,  home  from  India  on 
leave,  and  staying  at  Maplesworth  to  take  the 
waters;  secondly,  Mr.  Lionel  Varleigh,  of  Bos- 
ton, in  America,  visiting  England,  after 
traveling  all  over  Europe,  and  stropping  at 
Maplesworth  to  keep  company  with  his  friend 
the  Captain. 

On  their  introduction,  the  two  gentlemen, 
observing,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  a  little  shy, 
forbore  delicately  from  pressing  their  society 
on  us. 

Captain  Stanwick,  with  a  beautiful  smile, 
and  with  teeth  worthy  of  the  smile,  stroked 
his  whiskers,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  found  any 
benefit  from  taking  the  waters.  He  afterward 
spoke  in  great  praise  of  the  charming  scenery 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Maplesworth,  and  then 
turning  away  addressed  his  next  words  to  my 
aunt.  Mr.  Varleigh,  taking  his  place,  speak- 
ing with  perfect  gravity,  and  with  no  whisk- 
ers to  stroke,  said,  "  I  have  once  tried  the  wa- 
ters, here  out  of  curiosity.  I  can  sympathize, 
Miss,  with  the  expression  which  I  observed  on 
your  face  when  you  emptied  your  glass  just 
now.  Permit  me  to  offer  you  something  iiice 
to  take  the  taste  of  the  waters  out  of  your 
mouth."'  He  produced  from  his  pocket  a 
beautiful  little  box  tilled  with  sugar-plunfts. 
"  I  bought  it  in  Paris,"  he  explained.  "  Hav- 
ing lived  a  good  deal  in  France,  I  have  got  in- 
to a  habit  of  making  little  presents  of  this  sort  to 
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ladies  aud  children.  I  wouldn't  let  the  doctor 
see  it,  Miss,  if  I  were  you.  He  has  the  usual 
medical  prejudice  against  sugar-plums."  With 
that  quaint  warning  he,  too,  made  his  bow 
and  discreetly  withdi*6w. 

Thinking  it  ovei'  afterward,  I  acknowledged 
to  myself  that  the  English  Captain — although 
he  was  the  handsomer  man  of  the  two,  and 
posseted  the  smoother  manners— had  failed, 
nevertlieless,  to  overcome  my  shyness.  The 
American  traveler's  unaffected  sincerity  and 
good  humor,  on  the  other  hand,  set  me  quite  at 
my  ease.  1  could  look  at  him,  and  feel  amused 
at  his  sympathy  with  the  grimace  I  had  made, 
after  swallowing  the  ill-flavored  waters.  And 
yet,  while  I  lay  awake  at  night,  wondering 
whether  we  should  meet  our  new  acquaint- 
ances on  the  next  day,  it  was  the  English  Gap- 
tain  that  I  most  wanted  so  see  again,  and  not 
the  American  traveler !  At  the  time  I  set  this 
down  to  nothing  more  important  than  my 
own  perversity .  Ah,  dear!  deai'!  I  know  bet- 
ter than  that  now. 

The  next  morning  brought  the  doctor  to  our 
hotel  on  a  special  visit  to  my  aunt.  He  in- 
vented a  pretext  for  sending  me  into  the  next 
room,  which  was  so  plainly  a  clumsy  excuse, 
that  my  curiosity  was  aroused.  I  gratified 
my  curiosity.  Must  I  make  my  confession 
plainer  still  i  Must  I  acknowledge  that  I  was 
mean  enough  to  listen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  i 

1  beard  my  dear  iunocept  old  aunt  say, 
"Doctor!  I  hope  you  don't  see  anything 
alarming  in  the  state  of  Bertha's  health  ? " 

The  doctor  burst  out  laughing.  "  My  dear 
madam,  there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the 
young  lady's  health  which  need  cause  the 
smallest  anxiety  to  you  or  me.  The  object  of 
my  visit  is  to  justify  myself  for  presenting 
thos9  two  gentlemen  to  you  yesterday.  Thev 
are  both  greatly  struck  by  Miss  Bertha's 
beauty,  and  they  both  urgently  entreated  me 
to  mtroduce  them.  Such  introductions,  I 
need  hardly  say,  are  marked  exceptions  to  my 
eneral  rule.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
undred  I  should  have  said  no.  In  the  cases 
of  Captain  Stanwick  and  Mr.  Varleigh,  how- 
ever, 1  saw  no  reason  to  hesitate.  Permit  me 
to  assure  you  that  I  am  not  intruding  on  your 
notice  two  fortune- hunting  adventurers. 
They  are  both  men  of  position  and  men  of 
property.  The  family  of  the  Stanwicks  has 
been  well  known  to  me  for  years;  and  Mr. 
Varleigh  brought  me  a  letter  from  my  oldest 
living  Iriend,  answering  for  him  as  a  gentle- 
man in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  He  is 
the  wealthier  man  of  the  two;  and  it  speaks 
volumes  for  him,  in  ray  opinion,  that  he  has 

f)reserved  his  simplicity  of  character  after  a 
ong  residence  in  such  places  as  Paris  and 
Vienna.  Captain  Stanwick  has  more  polish 
and  ease  of  manner,  but,  looking  under  the 
surface,  I  rather  fancy  there  may  be  some- 
thing a  little  impetuous  and  domineering  in 
his  temper.  However,  we  all  have  our  faults. 
I  can  only  say,  for  both  theso  young  friends 
of  mine,  that  you  need  feel  no  scruple  about 
admitting  them  to  3'our  intimacy,  if  they 
happen  to  please  you.  And,  if  by  any  pos- 
sible chance  your  niec«  should  look  on  either 
t>f  them,  in  course  of  time,  with  favoring  eyes, 
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I  may  venture  to  say— marriage  being,  sooner 
or  later,  the  destiny  of  all  charming  young 
ladies—that  her  guardians  and  friends  will  not 
find  that  she  has  chosen  unwisely.  It  is  a 
habit  of  mine,  my  dear  madam,  to  speak 
plainly  on  these  social  subjects,  and  to  look  all 
possible  eventualities  in  the  face.  And  now 
that  I  have  spoken  my  mind,  and  removed 
any  doubts  which  may  have  troubled  you, 
suppose  we  release  Miss  Bertha  from  her  exile, 
and  discuss  the  interesting  subject  of  your 
plans  for  the  day.  " 

The  smoothly  eloquent  doctor  paused  for 
the  moment,  and  I  darted  away  from  the 
door. 

Our  plans  for  the  day  included  a  drive 
through  the  famous  scenery  near  the  town. 
My  two  admirers  met  us  on  horseback.  Here, 
agaiu,  the  Captain  had  the  advantage  over  his 
friend.  His  seat  in  the  saddle  and  his  riding- 
dress  were  both  perfect  things  in  their  way. 
The  Englishman  rode  on  one  side  of  the  car- 
riage and  the  American  on  the  other.  They 
both  talked  well,  but  Mr.  Varleigh  had  Seen 
more  of  the  world  in  general  than  Captain 
Stanwick,  and  he  made  himself  certainly  the 
more  interesting  and  more  amusing  companion 
of  the  two.  On  our  way  back  my  admiration 
was  excited  by  a  thick  wood,  beautifuiy  situ- 
ated on  rising  ground  at  a  little  distance  from, 
the  highroad,  "Oh,  dear,"  I  said,  "howl 
should  like  to  take  a  walk  in  that  wood ! 
Idle,  thoughtless  words;  but,  oh,  wTiat  remem- 
brances crowd  on  me  as  I  think  of  them  now  I 

Captain  Stanwick  and  Mr.  Varleigh  at  once 
dismounted  and  offered  themselves  as  my  es- 
cort. The  coachman  warned  them  to  be 
careful;  people  had  often  lost  themselves,  he 
said,  in  that  wood.  I  asked  the  name  of  it. 
The  name  was  Heme  Wood,  My  aunt  was 
not  very  willing  to  leave  her  comfortable  seat 
in  the  carriage,  but  it  ended  in  her  going  with 
us. 

Before  we  entered  the  wood,  Mr.  Varleigh 
noted  the  position  of  the  high  road  by  his 
pocket-compass.  Captain  Stanwick  laughed 
at  him,  and  offered  ma  his  arm.  Ignorant  as 
I  was  of  the  v,'ays  of  the  world  and  the  rules 
of  coquetry,  my  instinct  (I  suppose)  warned 
me  not  to  distinguish  one  of  the  gentlemen 
too  readily  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  I 
took  my  aunt's  arm  and  settled  it  in  that  way . 

A  winding  path  led  us  into  the  wood.  On  a 
nearer  view,  the  place  disappointed  me;  the 
further  we  advanced,  the  more  horribly 
gloomy  it  grew,  The  thickly-growing  trees 
shut  out  the  light;  the  damp  stole  over  me 
little  by  little  until  I  shivered;  the  under- 
growth of  bushes  and  thickets  rustled  ^  at 
intervals  mysteriously,  as  some  invisible 
creeping  creature  passed  through  it.  At  a 
turn  in  the  path  we  reached  a  sort  of  clearing, 
and  saw  the  sky  and  the  sunshine  once  more. 
But,  even  here,  a  disagreeable  incident  oc- 
cured.  A  snake  wound  his  undulating  way  • 
acros,s  the  open  space,  passing  close  by  me, 
audi  was  loo i  enough  to  scream.  The  Cap- 
tain killed  the  creature  with  his  riding-cane, 
taking  a  pleasu  re  in  doing  it  which  I  did  not 
like  to  see.  Wo  left  the  clearing  and  tried  an- 
other path,  and  then  another.  And  still  the 
horrid  wood  prayed  on  my  spirits.   I  agrexjd 
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with  my  aunt  that  we  should  do  vvell  to  return 
to  the  carriage.  On  our  way  Dack  we  missed 
the  right  path,  and  lost  ourselves  for  the 
moment.  Mr.  Varleigh  consulted  his  compass, 
and  pointed  in  one  direction.  Captain  Stan- 
wick,  consulting  nothing  but  his  own  jealous 
humor,  pointed  in  the  other.  We  followed 
Mr.  Varleigh's  guidance,  and  got  back  to  the 
clearing.  He  turned  to  the  Captain,  and  said 
good-humoredly ,  ' '  You  see  the  compass  was 
right."  Captain  Stan  wick  answered  sharply, 
"  There  are  more  ways  than  one  out  of  an 
English  wood ;  you  talk  as  if  we  were  on  an 
American  prairie."  Mr.  Varleigh  seemed  to 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  rudeness:  there 
was  a  pause.  The  two  men  looked  at  each 
other,  standing  face  to  face  on  the  brown 
earth  of  the  clearing — the  English  nan's  ruddy 
countenance,  light  auburn  hair  and  whiskers, 
and  well-opened  bold  blue  eyes,  contrasting 
with  the  pale  complexion,  the  keenly-observ- 
ant look,  the  dark,  closely  cut- hair,  and  the 
delicately-lined  face  of  the  American. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment;  1  had  barely  time 
to  feel  uneasy  before  they  controlled  them- 
selves and  led  us  back  to  the  carriage,  talking 
as  pleasantly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  For 
days  afterward,  nevertheless,  that  scene  in 
the  clearing— the  faces  and  figures  of  the  two 
men^  the  dark  line  of  trees  hemming  them  in 
all  sides,  the  brovvn  circular  patch  of  ground 
on  which  they  stood — haunted  my  memory, 
and  got  in  the  way  of  my  brighter  and 
happier  thoughts.  When  my  aunt  inquired 
if  I  had  enjoyed  the  day,  I  surprised  her  by 
saying,  no.  And  when  she  asked  why,  I 
could  only  answer,  "  It  was  all  spoiled  by 
Herne  Wood." 

III. 

Three  weeks  passed. 

To  write  the  true  history  of  that  short  lapse 
of  time  is  to  write  the  humilating  confession 
of  my  own  folly,  I  am  ready  to  make  the  con- 
fession, if  it  would  only  stop  there.  But  the 
narrative  of  the  consequences  that  followed 
must  come  next,  and  I  have  not  courage 
enough  to  relate  this  part  of  the  sad  story  at 
any  length.  The  terror  of  those  dreadful 
days  creeps  over  me  again  when  I  think  of 
them.  I  mean  to  telL  the  truth  without 
shrinking;  but  I  may  at  least  consult  my  own 
feelings  by  dwelling  on  certain  particulars  as 
briefly  as  I  can. 

I  shall  describe  my  conduct  toward  the  two 
men  who  courted  me,  in  r,he  plainest  terms,  if 
I  say  that  I  distinguished  neither  of  them. 
Innocently  and  stupidly  I  encouraged  them 
both. 

In  books,  women  are  generally  represf^uted 
as  knowing  their  own  minds  in  matters  which 
relate  to  love  and  marriage.  This  is  not  my 
experience  of  myself.  Day  followed  day;  and, 
ridiculous  as  it  may  appear,  I  could  not  for 
the  life  of  me  decide  which  of  my  two  ad- 
mirers I  liked  better! 

Captain  Stan  wick  was,  at  first,  the  man  of 
my  choice.  While  he  kept  his  temper  under 
control,  he  charmed  me.  But  when  he  let  it 
escape  him,  he  sometimes  disappointed,  some- 
times irritated  me.  In  that  frame  of  mind  I 
turned  for  relief  to  Lionel  Varleigh,  feeling 


that  he  was  the  more  gentle  and  the  more 
worthy  man  of  the  two,  and  honestly  believ- 
ing, at  such  times,  that  1  preferred  him  to  his 
rival.  For  the  first  few  days  after  our  visit  to 
Herne  Wood  I  had  excellent  opportunities  of 
comparing  them.  They  paid  their  visits  to 
us  together,  and  they  divided  their  attentions 
carefully  between  me  and  my  aunt.  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  however,  they  began  to 
present  themselves  separately.  If  I  had 
possessed  any  experience  of  the  natures  of  men, 
I  might  have  known  what  this  meant,  and 
might  have  seen  the  future  possibility  of 
some  more  serious  estrangement  between  the 
two  friends,  of  which  I  might  be  the  unfortu- 
nate cause.  As  it  was,  I  never  once  troubled 
my  bead  about  what  might  be  passing  out  of 
my  presence.  Whether  they  came  together,  or 
whether  they  came  separately,  their  visits 
were  always  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  thought  of 
nothing  and  cared  for  nothing  more. 

But  the  time  that  was  to  enlighten  me  was 
not  far  off. 

One  day  Captain  Stanwick  called  much  ear- 
lier than  usual.  My  aunt  had  not  yet  re- 
turned from  her  morning  walk.  The  Captain 
made  some  excuse  for  presenting  himself  un- 
der these  circumstances  which  I  have  now 
forgotten.  Without  actually  committing 
himself  to  a  proposal  of  marriage,  he  spoke 
with  such  tender  feeling,  he  managed  his  hold 
on  my  inexperience  so  delicately,  that  he  en- 
trapped me  into  saying  some  words,  on  my 
side,  which  I  remembered  with  a  certain  dis- 
may as  soon  as  I  was  left  alone  again.  In 
half  an  hour  more  Mr.  Lionel  Varleigh  was 
announced  as  my  next  visitor.  I  at  once  no- 
ticed a  certain  disturbance  in  his  look  and 
manner  which  was  quite  new  in  my  experience 
of  him.  I  offered  him  a  chair.  To  my  sur- 
prise he  declined  to  take  it. 

"  I  must  trust  to  your  indulgence  to  permit 
me  to  put  an  embarrassing  question  to  you," 
he  began.  "  It  rests  with  you.  Miss  Duval,  to 
decide  whether  I  shall  remain  here,  or  whether 
I  shall  relieve  you  of  my  presence  by  instant- 
ly leaving  the  room." 

"  What  can  you  possibly  mean  ?"  I  asked. 
"Is  it  your  wish,"  he  went  on,  "that  I 
should  pay  you  no  more  visits  except  in  Cap- 
tain Stan  wick's  company,  or  by  Captain  Stan- 
wick's  express  permission  ? " 

My  astonishment  deprived  me  for  the  mo- 
ment of  the  power  of  answering  him.  "Do 
you  really  mean  that  Captain  Stanwick  has 
forbidden  you  to  call  upon  me  ?"  I  asked  him 
as  soon  as  I  could  speak. 

"I  have  exactly  repeated  what  Captain 
Stanwick  said  to  me  half  an  hour  since," 
Lionel  Varleigh  answered. 

In  my  indignation  at  hearing  this,  I  entirely 
forgot  the  rash  words  of  encouragement 
which  the  Captain  had  entrapped  me  into 
speaking  to  him.  When  1  think  of  it  now,  I 
am  ashamed  to  record  the  language  in  which  I 
resented  this  man's  presumptuous  assertion  of 
authority  over  me.  Having  committed  one 
act  of  indiscretion  already,  my  anxiety  to  as- 
sert my  freedom  of  action  hurried  me  into 
committing  another.  I  bade  Mr.  Varleigh 
welcome  whenever  he  chose  to  visit  me,  in 
terms  which  made  his  face  flush  under  the 
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emotions  of  pleasure  and  surprise  which  I  hiul 
aroused  in  him. 

My  wounded  vanity  acknowledged  no  re- 
straints. I  signed  to  him  to  take  a  seat  on  the 
sofa  at  my  side;  I  engaged  to  go  to  his  lodg- 
ings the  next  day,  with  my  aunt,  and  see  the 
collection  of  curiosities  which  he  had  amassed 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  I  almost  believe, 
if  he  had  tried  to  kiss  me,  that  I  was  angry 
enough  at  the  Captain  to  have  let  him  do  it ! 

Remember  what  my  life  had  been  —remem- 
ber how  ignorantly  I  had  passed  the  precious 
days  of  my  youth,  how  insidiously  a  sudden 
accession  of  wealth  had  encouraged  my  folly 
and  my  pride — and  try,  like  good  Christians, 
to  make  some  allowance  for  me  ! 

My  aunt  came  in  from  her  walk  before  Mr. 
Varleigh's  visit  had  ended.  She  received  him 
rather  coldly,  and  he  perceived  it.  After  re- 
minding me' of  our  appointment  for  the  next 
day,  he  took  his  leave, 

"  "What  appointment  does  Mr.  Varleigh 
mean  ?"  my  aunt  asked,  as  soon  as  we  were 
alone.  "  Is  it  wise,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  make  appointments  with  Mr.  Varleigh  ?  " 
she  said,  when  I  had  answered  her  question. 
I  naturally  inquired  what  she  meant.  My 
aunt  replied,  "  I  have  met  Captain  Stanwick 
while  I  was  out  walking.  He  has  told  me 
something  which  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. Is  it  possible,  Bertha,  that  you  have 
received  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  him 
favorably,  without  saying  one  word  about 
your  intentions  to  me  ? " 

I  instantly  denied  it.  However  rashly  I 
might  have  spoken,  I  had  certainly  said  noth- 
ing to  justify  Captain  Stanwick  in  claiming 
me  as  his  promised  wife.  In  his  mean  fear  of 
a  fair  rivalry  with  Mr.  Varleigh,  he  had  de- 
liberately misinterpreted  me.  "If  I  marry 
either  of  the  two,"  I  said,  "  it  will  be  Mr. 
Varleigh  ! " 

My  aunt  shook  her  head,  ' '  These  two  gen- 
tlemen seem  to  be  iKjth  in  love  with  you.  Ber- 
tha, It  is  a  trying  position  for  you  between 
them,  and  I  am  afraid  you  have  acted  with 
some  indiscretion.  Captain  Stanwick  tells  me 
that  he  and  his  friend  have  come  to  a  separa- 
tion already.  I  fear  you  are  the  cause  of  it. 
Mr.  Varleigh  has  left  the  hotel  at  which  he 
was  staying  with  the  Captain,  in  consequence 
of  a  disagreement  between  them  this  morning. 
You  were  not  aware  of  that  when  you  ac- 
cepted his  invitation.  Shall  I  write  an  excuse 
for  you  ?  We  must  at  least  put  off  the  visit, 
my  dear,  until  you  have  set  yourself  right 
with  Captain  Stanwick." 

I  began  to  feel  a  little  alarmed,  but  I  was 
too  obstinate  to  yield  without  a  struggle. 
"  Give  mo  time  to  think  over  it,"  I  said.  "  To 
write  an  excuse  seems  like  acknowledging  the 
Captain's  authority.  Let  us  wait  till  to-mor- 
row morning." 

IV. 

The  morning  brought  with  it  another  visit 
from  Captain  Stanwick.  This  time  my  aunt 
was  present.  He  looked  at  her  without  speak- 
iiig,  and  turned  to  me,  with  his  fiery  temper 
showing  itself  already  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  in  private," 
he  began. 


"  I  li.ivo  no  secrets  ftx)in  my  aunt,"  I  an- 
swered. "  A\^hate\  er  yuii  have  to  say,  Captain 
Stanwick,  may  bo  said  here." 

He  opened  his  lips  to  reply,  and  suddenly 
checked  himself.  He  was  controlling  his 
anger  by  so  violent  an  effort  that  it  turned 
his  ruddy  face  pale.  For  tke  moment  he 
conquered  his  temper— he  addressed  himself  to 
me  with  the  outward  appearance  of  respect  at 
least. 

"  Has  that  man  Varleigh  lied  ? "  he  asked  ; 
"or  have  you  giwen  Mm  hopes  too— after 
what  you  said  to  me  yesterday  ? " 

"I  said  nothing  to  you  yesterday  which 
gives  you  any  right  to  put  that  question  to 
me,"  I  rejoined.  "  You  have  entirely  mis- 
understood me  if  you  think  so." 

My  aunt  attempted  to  say  a  few  temperate 
words,  in  the  hope  of  soothing  him.  He  waved 
his  hand,  refusing  to  listen  to  her,  and  ad- 
vanced closer  to  me, 

"  Yon  have  misunderstood  me,"  he  said,  "if 
you  think  I  am  a  man  to  be  made  a  play- 
thing of  in  the  hands  of  a  coquette  !" 

My  aunt  interposed  once  more,  with  a 
resolution  which  I  had  not  expected  from  her. 

"Captain  Stanwick,"  she  said,  "you  are 
forgetting  yourself." 

He  paid  no  heed  to  her  ;  he  persisted  in 
speaking  to  me,  "It  is  my  misfortune  to 
love  you,"  he  burst  out.  "My  whole  heart 
is  set  on  you.  I  mean  to  be  your  husband, 
and  no  other  man  living  shall  stand  in  my 
way.  After  what  you  said  to  me  yesterday, 
I  have  a  right  to'  consider  that  you  have 
favored  my  addresses.  This  is  not  a  mere 
flirtation.  Don't  think  it!  I  say  it's  the 
passion  of  a  life !  Do  you  hear  ?  It's  the  pas- 
sion of  a  man's  whole  life  !  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  I  have  had  a  sleepless  night 
about  you— I  have  suffered  enough  for  you — 
and  you're  not  worth  it.  Don't  laugh  !  This 
is  no  laughing  matter.  Take  care,  Bertha  1 
Take  care !" 

My  aunt  rose  from  her  chair.  She  aston- 
ished me.  On  all  ordinary  occasions  the  most 
retiring,  the  most  feminine  of  women,  she 
now  walked  up  to  Captain  Stanwick  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  face  without  flinching 
for  an  instant. 

"  You  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  you 
are  speaking  in  the  presence  of  two  ladies," 
she  said.  "  Alter  your  tone,  sir,  or  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  take  my  niece  out  of  the  room." 

Half  angry,  half  frightened,  I  tried  to  speak 
in  tny  turn.  My  aunt  signed  to  me  to  be 
silent.  The  Captain  drew  back  a  step  as  if  he 
felt  her  reproof.  But  his  eyes,  still  fixed  on 
me,  were  as  fiercely  bright  as  ever.  There  the 
gentleman'55  superflcial  good-breeding  failed  to 
hide  the  natural  man  beneath. 

"  I  will  leave  you  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  room,"  he  said  to  my  aunt  with  bitter 
politeness.  "  Before  I  go,  permit  me  to  give 
your  niece  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  her 
conduct  before  it  is  too  late."  My  aunt  drew 
back,  leaving  him  free  to  speak  to  me.  After 
considering  for  a  moment,  he  laid  his  hand 
firmly  but  not  roughly,  on  my  arm.  "You 
have  accepted  Lionel  Varleigh's  invitation  to 
visit  him  to-day,"  he  said,  "  under  pretense  ot 
seeing  his  curiosities.    Think  again  before  you 
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decide  on  keeping  that  engagement,  If^  you 
go  to  Varleigh  to-day,  you  will  repent  it  to 
the  last  day  of  your  life."  Saying  those 
words,  in  a  tone  which  made  me  tremble  in 
spite  of  myself,  he  walked  to  the  door.  As  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  lock,  he  turned  toward  me 
for  the  last  time,  "  I  forbid  you  to  go  to 
Varleigh's  lodgings,"  he  said,  very  distinctly 
and  quietly.  "Understand  what  I  tell  you. 
I  forbid  it." 
With  those  words  he  left  us. 
My  aunt  sat  down  by  me  and  took  my  hand 
kindly.  '*  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done," 
she  said  :  "  we  must  return  at  once  to  Nettle- 
grove,  If  Captain  Stanwick  attempts  to 
annoy  you  in  your  own  house,  we  have 
neighbors  who  will  protect  us,  and  we  have 
Mr.  Loring,  our  rector,  to  appeal  to  for 
advice.  As  for  Mr.  Varleigh,  I  will  write  out 
excuses  myself  before  we  go  away." 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  ring  the  bell  and 
order  the  carriage.  I  stopped  her.  My  child- 
ish pride  urged  me  to  assert  myself  in  some 
way,  after  the  passive  position  that  I  had  been 
forced  to  occupy  during  the  interview  with 
Captain  Stanwick,  "No,"  I  said,  "it  is  not 
acting  fairly  toward  Mr.  Varleigh  to  break 
our  engagement  with  him.  Let  us  return  to 
Nettlegrove  by  all  means,  but  let  us  first  call 
on  Mr.  Varleigh  and  take  leave.  Are  we  to 
behave  rudely  to  a  gentleman  who  has  always 
treated  us  with  the  utmost  consideration,  be- 
cause Captain  Stanwick  has  tried  to  frighten 
us  by  co«vard]y  threats  ?  The  commonest 
feeling  of  self-respect  forbids  it." 

My  aunt  protested  against  this  outbreak  of 
folly  with  perfect  temper  and  good  sense. 
But  my  obstinacy  ( my  firmness,  as  I  thought 
itl)  was  immovable.  Ileft  her  to  choose  be- 
tween going  with  me  to  Mr.  Varleigh  or  letting 
me  go  to  him  by  myself.  Finding  it  useless  to 
resist,  .she  decided,  it  is  needless  to  say,  on 
going  with  me. 

We  found  Mr.  Varleigh  very  courteous,  but 
more  than  usually  grave  and  quiet.  Oor  visit 
only  lasted  for  a  few  minutes;  my  aunt  used 
the  iafluence  of  her  age  and  her  position  to 
shorten  it.  She  mentioned  family  affairs  as 
the  motive  which  recalled  us  to  Nettlegrove. 
I  took  it  on  myself  to  invite  Mr.  Varleigh  to 
visit  me  at  my  own  house.  He  bowed  and 
thanked  me,  without  engaging  himself  to 
accept  the  invitation.  When  I  offered  him 
my  hand  at  parting,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips, 
and  kissed  it  with  a  fervor  that  agitated  me. 
His  eyes  looked  into  mine  with  a  sorrowful 
admiration,  with  a  lingering  regret,  as  if  they 
were  taking  their  leave  of  me  for  a  long  while. 
"  Don-t  forget  me  I"  he  whispered,  as  he 
stood  at  the  door,  while  followed  my  aunt 
out.  "Come  to  Nettlegrove,"  I  whispered 
back.  His  eyes  dropped  to  the  ground ;  he  let 
me  go  without  a  word  more. 

This,  1  declare  solemnly,  was  all  that  passed 
at  our  visit.  By  some  unexpressed  consent 
among  us,  no  allusion  whatever  was  made  to 
Captain  Stanwick;  not  even  his  name  was 
mentioned.  I  never  knew  that  the  two  men 
had  met  just  before  we  called  on  Mr.  Varleigh. 
Nothing  was  said  which  could  suggest  to  me 
the  slightest  suspicion,  of  any  arrangement 
f er  another  meeting  later  in  the  day.  Beyond 


the  vague  threats  which  had  escaped  Captain 
Stan  wick's  lips— threats  which  I  own  I  was 
rash  enough  to  despise— I  had  no  warning 
whatever  of  the  dreadful  events  which  hap- 
pened at  Maplesworth  on  the  day  after  our 
return  to  Nettlegrove  Hall. 

I  can  only  add  that  I  am  ready  to  submit  to 
any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me.  Pray 
don't  think  me  a  heartless  woman.  At  that 
time  I  knew  so  little  of  the  world — I  was  so 
ignorant  of  the  false  pretenses  under  which 
men  hide  what  is  selfish  and  savage  in  their 
natures  from  the  woman  whom  it  is  there 
interest  to  deceive. 

No.  Julius  Bender^  fencing  master,  writes 
and  says: 

I  am  of  Gei*man  nationality  ^  established  in 
England  as  teacher  of  the  use  of  the  sword  and 
the  pistol  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year. 

Finding  business  slack  in  London,  it  unfort- 
unately occurred  to  me  to  try  what  I  could 
do  in  the  country.  I  had  heard  of  Maples- 
worth  as  a  place  largely  frequented  by  visitors 
on  account  of  the  scenery,  as  well  as  by  in- 
valids in  need  of  taking  the  waters,  and  I 
opened  a  gallery  there  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  of  1817,  for  fencing  and  pistol  prac- 
tice. 

About  the  visitors  I  had  not  been  deceived; 
there  were  plenty  of  idle  5'oung  gentlemen 
among  them  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  patronize  my  establishment.  They  showed 
the  most  barbarous  indifference  to  the  noble 
art  of  attack  and  desfense— came  by  twos  and 
threes,  looked  at  my  gallery,  and  never  re- 
turned. My  small  means  began  to  fail  me. 
After  paying  my  expenses,  I  was  really  at  my 
wits'  end  to  find  a  few  pounds  to  go  on  with, 
in  the  hope  of  better  days. 

One  gentleman  I  remember,  who  came  to 
see  me,  and  who  behaved  mos!^  liberally.  He 
described  himself  as  an  American,  and  said  he 
had  traveled  a  great  deal.  As  my  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  he  stood  in  no  need  of  my  in- 
structions. On  the  two  or  three  occasions 
when  he  amused  himself  with  my  foils  and  my 
pistols,  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  expert 
swordsmen  and  one  of  the  finest  shots  that  I 
ever  met  with.  It  was  not  wonderful:  he  had 
by  nature  cool  nerves  and  a  quick  eye;  and 
he  had  Deen  taught  by  the  masters  of  the  art 
in  Vienna  and  Pajis. 

Early  in  July— the  9th  and  lOth  of  the 
month,  I  think— I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
gallery,  looking  ruefully  enough  at  the  last 
two  sovereigns  in  ra  my  purse,  when  a  gen- 
tleman was  announced  who  wanted  a  lesson — 
A  private  lesson,"  he  said  with  emphasis, 
looking  at  the  man  who  cleaned  and  took  care 
of  my  weapons. 

I  sent  the  man  out  of  the  room.  The 
stranger  (an  Englishman,  and,  as  I  fancied, 
judging  by  outward  appearances,  a  military 
man  as  well)  took  from  his  pocket-book  a  fifty- 
pound  bank-note,  and  held  it  up  before  me. 
"  I  am  not  a  very  practiced  swordsman,"  be 
said,  "and  I  have  no  time  to  improve  myself. 
Teach  me  a  trick  which  will  make  me  a 
match  for  a  good  fencer,  and  keep  the  secret, 
and  there  are  fifty  pounds  for  you." 
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I  hesi tilted.  I  did  iudeed  hesitate,  poor  as  I 
was.  But  this  devil  of  a  tuau  held  his  bank- 
note before  me  whichever  way  I  looked,  and  I 
had  only  two  pounds  left  in  the  world  ! 

"  Are  you  going  to  fight  a  duel  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  That's  no  business  of  yours,"  he  answered. 

"  If  I  teach  you  the  trick,"  I  said,  "  will  you 
give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  you  will 
make  no  bad  use  of  your  lesson  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  impatiently  enough, 

I  was  not  quite  satisfied  yet. 

"  Will  you  sweoi'  it  ^ "  I  asked. 

"Of  course  I  will,"  he  answered.  "Take 
the  money,  and  don't  keep  me  waiting  any 
longer !" 

I  took  the  money,  and  I  taught  him  the 
trick— and  I  regretted  it  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  done.  Not  that  I  knew,  mind,  of  any 
serious  consequences  that  followed;  for  I  re- 
turned to  London  the  next  morning.  My  sen- 
timents were  those  of  a  man  of  honor,  who 
felt  th.it  he  had  degi-aded  his  art,  and  who 
could  not  he  quite  sure  that  he  might  not  have 
armed  the  hand  of  an  assassin  as  weU  I  have 
no  more  to  say. 

No.  3. — Thomas  Outxvater,  servant  to  Cap- 
tuin  Sfanwick^  ivrites  and  S(iys: 

If  I  did  not  firmly  believe  my  master  to  be 
out  of  his  senses,  no  punishment  that  I  could 
receive  would  prevail  upon  me  to  write  of 
him  what  I  am  going  to  write  now. 

But  I  saj-  he  is  mad,  and  therefore  not  ac- 
coimtable  for  what  he  has  done — mad  for  the 
love  of  a  young  woman.  If  I  could  have  my 
way,  I  should  like  to  twist  her  neck,  though 
she'ijj  a  lady,  and  a  great  heiress  into  the  bar- 
gain. Before  she  came  between  them,  my 
master  and  Mr.  Varleigh  were  more  like 
brothers  than  anything  else,  Bhe  set  them 
at  variance,  and  whether  she  meant  to  do  it 
or  not  is  all  the  same  to  me,  I  own  I  took  a 
dislike  to  her  when  I  first  saw  her.  She  was 
one  of  the  light-haired,  blue-eyed  sort,  with 
an  innocent  look  and  a  snaky  waist — a  bad 
sort,  all  the  world  over,  as  I  have  found  them, 

I  hear  I  am  not  expected  to  write  the  ac- 
count of  the  disagreements  between  the  two 

fentlemen,  of  which  this  lady  was  the  cause, 
am  to  state  what  I  did  in  Maplesworth,  and 
what  I  saw  afterward  in  Herne  Wood.  Poor 
as  I  am,  I  would  give  a  five-pound  note  to  any 
body  who  could  do  it  forme.  Unfortunately, 
I  must  do  it  for  myself. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  in  the  evening,  my 
master  went,  for  the  second  time  that  day,  to 
Mr.  Varleigh's  lodging. 

I  am  certain  of  the  date,  because  it  was  the 
day  of  publication  of  the  town  newspaper, 
anil  there  was  a  law  report  in  it  which  set 
every  Ixxly  talklrg.  There  had  been  a  duel 
with' pistols,  a  day  or  two  before,  between  a 
resident  in  the  town  and  a  visitor,  on  account 
of  ^me  dispute  at  cards.  Nothing 
very  serious  came  of  the  meeting.  One  of  the 
men  only  wa.s  hurt,  and  the  wound  proved  to 
be  of  no  grtat  importance.  The  awkward 
part  of  the  matter  was  that  the  constables 
apfiearM  on  the  ground  before  the  wounded 


said)  was  an  inhuman  and  imchristian  prac- 
tice, and  they  were  determined  to  put  the  law 
m  force  and  stop  it.  The  sentence  made  a 
great  stn-  m  the  town,  and  fixed  the  date,  as  I 
have  just  said,  in  my  mind. 

Having  been  accidentally  within  hearing  of 
some  of  the  disputes  concerning  Miss  Duval 
between  my  master  and  Mr,  Varleigh,  I  had 
my  misgivings  about  the  Captain's  second 
visit  to  the  friend  with  whom  he  had  quar- 
reled already.  A  gentleman  called  on  him, 
soon  after  he  had  gone  out,  on  important 
business.  This  gave  me  an  excuse  for  follow- 
ing him  to  Mr,  Varleigh's  rooms  with  the 
visitor's  card,  and  I  took  the  opportunity. 
I  heard  them  at  high  words  on  ray  way  up- 


stairs, and  waited  a  little  on  the  landing, 
Captain  was  in  one  of  his  furious  rages 
Varleigh  was  firm  and  cool  as  usual, 
listening  for  a  minute 


The 
;  Mr. 

After 

or  so,  I  heard  enough 
(m  my  opinion)  to  justifv  me  in  entering  the 
room.  I  caught  my  master  in  the  act  of  lift- 
ing his  cane— threatening  to  strike  Mr.  Var- 
leigh, He  instantly  dropped  his  hand,  and 
turned  on  me  in  a  fury  at  my  intrusion.  Tak- 
ing no  notice  of  his  fury,  I  gave  him  his 
friend's  card,  and  went  out.  A  talk  followed 
in  voices  too  low  for  me  to  hear  outside  the 
room,  and  then  the  Captain  approached  the 
door.  I  got  out  of  his  way,  feeling  very  un- 
easy about  what  was  to  come  next.  I  could 
not  presume  to  question  Mr,  Varleigh.  The 
only  thing  I  could  think  of  was  to"  tell  the 
young  lady's  aunt  what  I  had  seen  and  heard 
and  to  plead  with  Miss  Duval  herself  to  make 
peace  between  them.  When  I  inquired  for 
the  ladies  at  their  lodgings,  I  was  told  that 
they  had  left  Maplesworth. 
I  saw  no  more  of  the  Captain  that  night. 
The  next  morning  he  seemed  quite  himself 
again.  He  said  to  me,  "  Thomas,  I  am  going 
sketching  in  Herne  Wood,  Take  the  paint- 
box and  the  rest  of  it,  and  put  this  into  the 
carria^je," 

He  handed  me  a  packet  as  thick  as  my  arm, 
and  about  three  feet  long,  done  up  in  many 
folds  of  canvas,  I  made  bold  to  ask  what  it 
was.  He  answered  that  it  was  an  artist's 
sketching  umbrella  packed  for  traveling. 

In  an  hoar's  time  the  carriage  stopped  on 
the  road  below  Herne  Wood,  My  master  said 
he  would  carry  his  sketching  things  himself, 
and  I  was  to  wait  with  the  carriage.  In  giv- 
ing him  the  so-called  umbrella,  I  took  the  oc- 
casion of  his  eye  being  off  me  for  a  moment  to 
pass  my  hand  over  it  carefully;  and  I  felt, 
throu^ih  the  canvas,  the  hilt  of  a  sword.  As 
an  old  soldier,  I  could  not  be  mistaken— the 
Lilt  of  a  sword. 

What  I  thought,  on  making  this  discovery, 
does  not  much  matter.  What  I  did  was  to 
watch  the  Captain  into  the  wood,  and  then  to 
follow  him. 

I  tracked  him  along  the  path  to  where  there 
was  a  clearing  in  the  midst  of  the  trees.  There 
he  stopped,  and  I  got  behind  a  tree.  He  un- 
did the  canvas,  and  produced  tivo  swords  con- 
cealed in  the  packet.  If  I  nad  felt  any  doubt 
before,  I  was  certain  of  what  was  coming 


man  had   been  removed.    He  and  his  two  {  now,    A  duel  without  seconds  or  witnesses' 


aeoonds  were  caught,  and  the  prisoners  were 
committed  for  trial.  Dueling  (the  magistrates 


by  way  of  keeping  the  town  magistratas  in 
the  dark— a  duel  between  my  master  and  Mr. 
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Varleigh  f  As  his  name  came  into  my  mind 
the  man  himself  appeared,  making  his  way 
into  the  clearing  from  the  other  side  of  the 
wood. 

What  could  I  do  to  stop  it  ?  No  human  creat- 
ure was  in  sight.  The  nearest  village  was  a 
mile  away,  reckoning  from  the  further  side  of 
the  wood.  The  coachman  was  a  stupid  old 
man,  quite  useless  in  a  difficulty;  even  if  I  had 
time  enough  to  go  back  to  the  road  and 
summon  him  to  help  me.  While  I  was  think- 
ing about  it,  the  Captain  and  Mr,  Varleigh 
had  stripped  to  their  shirts  and  trousers. 
When  they  crossed  their  swords,  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer — I  burst  in  on  them,  "For  G-od 
Almighty's  sake,  gentlemen,"  I  cried  out, 
"  don't  fight  without  seconds !"  My  mas- 
ter turned  on  me,  like  the  madman  he  was, 
and  threatened  me  with  the  point  of  his 
sword,  Mr.  Varleigh  pulled  me  back  out  of 
harm's  way.  "Don't  beafraid," he  whispered, 
as  he  led  me  back  to  the  verge  of  the  clearing  ; 
"1  have  chosen  the  sword  instead  of  the  pistol 
expressly  to  spare  his  life." 

Those  noble  words  (spoken  by  as  brave  and 
true  a  man  as  ever  breathed)  quieted  me. 
Iknew  Mr.  Varleigh  bad  earned  the  repute 
of  being  one  of  the  finest  swordsmen  in  Europe, 

The  duel  began,  I  was  placed  behind  my 
master,  and  was  consequently  opposite  his 
antagonist.  The  Captain  stood  on  his  defense, 
waiting  for  the  other  to  attack,  Mr.  Varleigh 
made  a  pass,  I  was  opposite  the  point  of  his 
sword  ;  I  saw  it  touch  the  Captain's  left  shoul- 
der. In  the  same  instant  of  time  my  master 
struck  up  his  opponent's  sword  with  his  own 
weapon,  seized  Mr.  Varleigh's  right  wrist  in 
his  left  hand,  and  passed  his  sword  clean 
through  Mr.  Varleigh's  breast.  He  fell,  the 
victim  of  a  murderous  trick — fell  without  a 
word  or  a  cry. 

The  Captain  turned  slowly,  and  faced  me 
with  his  bloody  sword  in  his  hand.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  he  looked  ;  I  can  only  say  that 
the  sight  of  him  turned  me  faint  with  terror, 
I  have  been  through  the  Peninsular  War  • 
I  was  at  Waterloo — I  am  no  coward.  But  1 
tell  you  the  cold  sweat  poui'ed  down  my  face 
like  water,  I  should  have  dropped  if  I  had 
not  held  by  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

My  master  waited  until  I  had  in  a  measure 
recovered  myself .  "Feel  if  his  heart  beats," 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  man  on  the  ground, 

I  obeyed.  He  was  dead — the  heart  was 
still ;  the  beat  of  the  pulse  was  gone.  I  said, 
"  You  have  killed  him  1" 

The  Captain  made  no  answer.  He  packed 
up  the  two  swords  again  in  the  canvas,  and 
put  them  under  his  arm.  Then  he  told  me  to 
follow  him  with  the  sketching  materials, 
I  drew  back  from  him  without  speaking  ; 
there  was  a  horrid  hollow  sound  in  his  voice 
that  I  did  not  like,  "Do  as  I  tell  you,"  he 
said;  "  you  have  yourself  to  thank  for  it  if  I 
refuse  to  lose  sight  of  you  now,"  I  managed 
to  answer  that  he  might  trust  me  ;  he  put  out 
his  hand  t'j  take  hold  of  me.  I  could  not 
stand  that.  "  I'll  go  with  you,"  I  said  : "  don't 
touch  me  ! "  We  reached  the  carriage  and 
returned  to  Maples  worth.  The  same  day  we 
took  the  express  train  to  London. 

In  London  I  contrived  to  give  the  Captain 


the  slip.  By  the  first  train  the  next  morning 
I  was  Dackat  Maples  worth,  eager  to  hear  what 
had  happened,  and  if  the  body  had  been  found. 
Not  a  word  of  news  reached  me  ;  nothing 
seemed  to  be  known  of  the  duel  in  Herne  Wood. 

I  went  to  the  wood — on  foot,  fearing  that  I 
might  be  traced  if  I  hired  a  carriage.  The 
country  round  was  as  solitary  as  usual.  Not 
a  creature  was  near  when  I  entered  the  wood  ; 
not  a  creature  was  near  when  I  looked  into 
the  clearing. 

There  was  nothing  on  the  ground.  The 
body  was  gone. 

No.  A.— The    Reverend    Alfred  Loringj 
Rector  of  Nettlegrove,  writes  and  says : 
I. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October,  1817,  I 
was  informed  that  Miss  Bertha  Duval  had 
called  at  my  house,  and  wished  to  see  me  in 
private, 

1  had  first  been  presented  to  Miss  Duval  on 
hei-  arrival,  with  her  aunt,  to  take  possession 
of  her  property  at  Nettlegrove  Hall,  My 
opportunities  of  improving  my  acquaintance 
with  her  had  not  been  so  numerous  as  I  could 
have  desired,  and  I  sincerely  regretted  it. 
She  had  produced  a  very  favorable  impression 
on  me.  Singularly  inexperienced  and  im- 
pulsive—with an  odd  mixture  of  shyness  and 
vivacity  in  her  manner,  and  subject  now  and 
then  to  outbursts  of  vanity  and  petulance 
which  she  was  divertingly  incapable  of  con- 
cealing—I  could  detect,  nevertheless,  under 
the  surface  the  signs  which  told  of  a  true  and 
generous  nature,  of  a  simple  and  pure  heart. 
Her  personal  appearance,  I  should  add,  was 
greatly  in  her  favor.  There  was  something 
in  it  so  peculiar,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
fascinating,  that  1  am  conscious  it  may  have 
prejudiced  me  in  her  favor.  For  fear  of  this 
acknowledgment  being  misunderstood,  I  think 
it  right  to  add  that  1  am  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather,  and  that  I  am  also  a  married 
man, 

I  told  the  servant  to  show  Miss  Duval  into 
my  study. 

The  moment  she  entered  the  room,  her 
appearance  alarmed  me  :  she  looked  literally 
panic-stricken.  I  offered  to  send  for  my  wife; 
she  refused  the  proposal,  I  entreated  her  to 
take  time  at  least  to  compose  herself.  It  was 
not  in  her  impulsive  nature  to  do  this.  She 
said.  "Give  me  your  hand  to  encourage  me, 
and  let  me  speak  while  I  can."  I  gave  her 
my  hand,  poor  soul,  I  said,  "Speak  to  me, 
my  dear,  as  if  I  were  your  father." 

So  far  as  1  could  understand  the  incoherent 
statement  which  she  addressed  to  me,  she  had 
been  the  object  of  admiration  (while  visiting 
Maplesworth)  to  two  gentlemen,  who  both  de- 
sired to  marry  her.  Hesitating  between  them, 
and  perfectly  inexperienced  in  such  matters, 
she  had  been  the  unfortunate  cause  of  enmity 
between  the  rivals  and  had  returned  to  Nettle- 
grove,  at  her  aunt's  suggestion,  as  the  best 
means  of  extricating  herself  from  a  very  em- 
barrassing position.  The  removal  failing  to 
allviate  her  distressing  recollection  of  what 
had  happened,  she  and  her  aunt  had  tried  a 
further  change  by  making  a  tour  of  two 
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months  on  the  Continent.  She  had  returned 
in  a  more  quiet  frame  of  mind.  To  her  great 
surprise,  she  had  heard  nothing  of  either  her 
two  suitors,  from  the  day  when  she  left 
Maplesworth  to  the  day  when  she  presented 
her.self  at  my  rectory. 

Early  that  morning  she  was  walking,  after 
breakfast,  in  the  park  at  Nettlegrove,  when 
she  heard  footsteps  behind  her.  She  turned, 
and  found  herself  face  to  face  with  one  of  her 
suitors  at  Maplesworth.  I  am  informed  that 
there  is  no  necessity  now  for  my  suppressing 
the  name.   The  gentleman  was  Captain  Stan- 

He  was  so  fearfully  changed  for  the  worse 
that  she  hardly  knew  him  again.  After  his 
first  glance  at  her,  he  held  his  handover  his 
bloodshot  eyes  as  if  the  sunlight  hurt  them. 
The  words  in  which  he  addressed  her  increased 
her  terror.  Without  a  word  to  prepare  her 
for  the  disclosure,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
killed  Mr.  Varleigh  in  a  duel.  His  remorse 
(he  told  her)  had  unsettled  his  reason;  only  a 
few  days  had  passed  since  he  had  been  released 
from  confinement  in  an  asylum.  "You  are 
the  cause  of  it,"  he  said  wildly.  "It  is  for 
love  of  you.  1  have  but  one  hope  left  to  live 
for,  my  hope  in  you.  If  you  cast  me  olf , 
my 'mind  is  made  up— I  will  give  my  life  for 
the  life  that  I  have  taken ;  I  will  die  by  my  own 
hand.  Look  at  me,  and  you  will  see  that  I  am 
in  earnest.  My  future  as  a  living  man  de- 
pends upon  your  decision.  Think  of  it  to-day, 
and  meet  me  here  to-morrow.  Not  at  this 
time;  the  horrid  daylight  feels  like  fire  in  my 
eyes,  and  goes  like  fire  to.  my  brain.  Wait 
till  sunset— you  will  find  me  here." 

He  left  her  as  suddenly  as  he  appeared. 
When  sue  had  sufficiently  recovered  herself  to 
be  able  to  think,  she  decided  on  saying  noth- 
ing of  what  had  happened  to  her  aunt.  She 
took  her  way  to  the  rectory. to  seek  my  advice. 

It  is  needless  to  encumber  my  narrative  by 
any  statement  of  the  questions  which  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  put  her  to  under  these  circum- 
stances. ,  ^,    .         ^  • 

My  inquiries  informed  me  that  Captain 
Stanwick  had,  in  the  first  instance,  produced 
a  favorable  impression  on  her.  The  less 
showy  quaUties  of  Mr.  Varleigh  had  after- 
ward grown  on  her  liking:  aided  greatly  by 
the  repelling  effect  on  her  mind  of  the  Cap- 
tain's violent  language  and  conduct  when  he 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  his  rival  was  being 
preferred  to  him.  When  she  knew  the  hor- 
rible news  of  Mr.  Varleigh's  death,  she  "knew 
her  own  heart "  (to  repeat  her  exact  words  to 
nif)  by  the  shock  that  she  felt.  Toward  Cap- 
tain Stanwick  the  only  feeling  of  which  she 
w  as  now  conscious  was,  naturally,  a  feeling 
of  the  strongest  aversion. 

My  own  course  in  this  difficult  and  painful 
matter  appeared  to  me  to  be  clear. 

"  It  is  your  duty  as  a  Christian  to  see  this 
miserable  man  again,"  1  said.  "  And  it  is  my 
dutv  as  your  friend  and  pastor,  to  sustain 
Yoii  under  tlie  trial.  I  will  go  with  you  to- 
morrow to  the  place  of  meeting." 

II. 

The  noxi  evening  wo  found  Captain  Stan- 
wick waiting  for  us  in  the  park. 


He  drew  back  on  seeing  me.  I  explained  to 
him,  temperately  and  firmly,  what  my  posi- 
tion was.  With  sullen  looks  he  resigned  him- 
self to  endure  my  presence.  By  degrees  I  won 
his  confidence.  My  first  impresBion  of  him  re- 
mains unshaken — the  man's  reason  was  un- 
settled. I  suspected  that  the  assertion  of  his 
release  was  a  falsehood,  and  that  he  had  really 
escaped  from  the  asylum.  It  was  impossible 
to  lure  him  into  telling  me  where  the  place 
was.  He  was  too  cunning  to  do  this — too  cun- 
ning to  say  anything  about  his  relations, 
when  I  tried  to  turn  the  talk  that  way  next. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  spoke  with  a  revolting 
readiness  of  the  crime  that  he  had  committed, 
and  of  his  settled  resolution  to  destroy  him- 
self if  Miss  Duval  refused  to  be  his  wife.  "  I 
have  nothing  else  to  live  for:  I  am  alone  in 
the  world,"  he  said.  "  Even  my  servant  has 
deserted  me.  He  knows  how  I  killed  Lionel 
Varleigh."  He  paused,  and  spoke  his  next 
words  in  a  whisper  to  me.  "  I  killed  him  by 
a  trick — he  was  the  better  swordsman  of  the 
two." 

This  confession  was  so  horrible  that  I  shrank, 
from  believing  it  to  be  inspired  by  any  thing 
more  serious  than  an  insane  delusion.  On 
pressing  my  inquiries,  I  found  that  the  same 
ideas  must  have  occurred  to  the  poor  wretch's 
relations,  and  to  the  doctors  who  signed  the 
certificates  for  placing  him  under  medical 
care.  This  conclusion  (as  I  afterward  heard) 
was  greatly  strengthened,  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Varleigh's  body  had  not  been  found  on 
the  reported  scene  of  the  duel.  As  to  the 
servant,  he  had  deserted  his  master  in  London, 
and  had  never  re-appeared.  So  far  as  my 
poor  judgment  went,  the  question  before  me 
was  not  of  delivering  a  self-accused  murderer 
to  justice  (with  no  corpse  to  testify  against 
him),  but  of  restoring  an  insane  man  to  the 
care  of  the  persons  who  had  been  appointed 
to  restrain  him. 

1  tried  to  test  the  strength  of  his  delusion  in 
an  interval  when  he  was  not  urging  his  shock- 
ing entreaties  on  Miss  Duval. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  you  killed  Mr. 
Varleigh?"   I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  wild  terror  in  his 
eyes.  Suddently  he  lifted  his  right  hand,  and 
shook  it  in  the  air,  with  a  moaning  cry,  which 
was  unmistakably  a  cry  of  pain.  "  Should  I 
see  his  ghost,"  he  asked,  "  if  I  had  not  killed 
him  ?  I  know  it,  by  the  pain  that  wrings  me 
in  the  hand  that  stabbed  him.  Always  in  my 
right  handl  always  the  same  pain  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  see  him!"  He  stopped,  and 
ground  his  teeth  in  the  agony  and  reality  of 
his  delusion.  "  Look! "  he  cried.  "  Look  be- 
tween the  two  trees  behind  you.  There  he  is — 
with  his  dark  hair  and  his  shaven  face,  and 
his  steady  look !  There  he  is,  standing  before 
me  as  he  stood  in  the  wood,  with  his  eyes  on 
my  eyes,  and  his  sword  feeling  mine  !  "  He 
turned  to  Miss  Duval.  Do  you  you  see  him 
too  ?"  he  asked  eagerly.  "  Tell  me  the  truth. 
My  whole  life  depends  on  your  telling  me  the 
truth." 

"  She  cx)ntrolled  herself  with  a  wonderful 
courage.    "  I  don't  see  him,"  she  answered. 

He  took  out  his  handlcerchief,  and  passed  it 
over  his  face  with  a  gasp  of  relief.    "  There 
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is  my  last  chance!  "  he  said.  "  If  she  will  be 
true  to  me — if  she  will  be  always  near  me, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  I  shall  be  released 
from  the  sight  of  him.  See!  he  13  fading 
away  already.  Gone!''  he  cried,  with  a 
scream  of  exultation.  He  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  looked  at  Miss  Duval  like  a  savage  ador- 
ing his  idoJ.  "  Will  you  cast  me  off  now  ?" 
he  asked  humbly.  "  Lionel  was  fond  of  you 
in  his  lifetime.  His  spirit  is  a  merciful  spirit. 
He  shrinks  from  frightening  you;  he  has  left 
me  for  your  sake.  Pity  me,  take  me  to  live 
with  you — and  I  shall  never  see  him  again ! " 

It  was  dreadful  to  hear  him.  I  saw  that 
the  poor  girl  could  endure  no  more.  "  Leave 
us,"  I  whispered  to  her;  "  I  will  join  you  at 
the  house." 

He  heard  me,  and  instantly  placed  himself 
between  us.  "  Let  her  promise,  or  she  shan't 
go." 

She  felt,  as  I  felt,  the  imperative  necessity 
of  saying  anything  that  might  soothe  him. 
At  a  sign  from  me  she  gave  her  promise  to 
return. 

He  was  satisfied,  he  insisted  on  kissing  her 
hand,  and  then  he  let  her  go.  I  had  by  this 
time  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  trust  me. 
He  proposed,  of  his  own  accord,  that  I  should 
accompany  him  to  the  inn  in  the  village  at 
which  he  had  been  staying.  The  landlord 
(naturally  enough  distrusting  his  wretched 
guest)  had  warned  him  that  morning  to  find 
some  other  place  of  shelter.  I  engaged  to  use 
my  influence  with  the  mm  to  make  him 
change  his  purpose,  and  I  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing the  necessary  arrangements  for  haviog 
the  poor  wretch  properly  looked  after.  On 
my  return  to  my  own  house,  I  wrote  to  a 
brother  magistrate  living  near  me,  and  to  the 
superintendent  of  our  county  asylum,  request- 
ing them  to  consult  with  me  on  the  means  of 
lawfully  restraining  Captain  Stanwick  until 
we  could  communicate  with  his  relations. 
Could  I  have  done  more  then  this  ?  The  event 
of  the  next  morning  answered  that  question — 
answered  it  at  once  and  for  ever. 

ni. 

Presenting  myself  at  Nettlegrove  Hall 
toward  sunset,  to  take  charge  of  Miss  Duval, 
I  was  met  by  an  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
test from  her  aunt. 

This  good  lady  had  been  informed  of  the 
appearance  of  Captain  Stanwick  in  the  park, 
and  she  strongly  disapproved  of  encouraging 
auy  further  communication  with  him  on  the 
part  of  her  niece.  She  also  considered  that  I 
bad  failed  in  my  duty  in  still  leaving  the  Cap- 
tain at  liberty.  I  told  her  f.hat  I  was  only 
waiting  to  act  on  the  advice  of  competent  per- 
sons, who  would  arrive  the  next  day  to  consult 
with  me;  and  1  did  my  best  co  persuade  her  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  that  I  had  taken  in 
the  mean  time.  Miss  Duvalj,  on  her  side,  was 
resolved  to  be  true  to  the  promise  that  she 
had  given.  Between  us,  we  induced  her  aunt 
to  give  way  on  certain  cerms. 

"  I  know  the  part  of  the  park  in  which  the 
meetiuij  is  to  take  place,"  the  old  lady  said; 
"  it  is  my  niece's  favorite  walk.  If  she  is  not 
brought  back  to  me  in  half  an  hour's  time,  I 
shall  send  the  men-servants  to  protect  her." 


The  twilight  was  falling  when  we  reached 
the  appointed  place.  We  found  Captain  Stan- 
wick angry  and  suspicious;  it  was  not  easy  to 
pacify  him  on  the  subject  of  our  delay.  His 
insanity  seemed  to  be  more  marked  than  ever. 
He  had  seen,  or  dreamed  of  ?eeing,  the  ghost 
during  the  past  night.  For  the  first  time  (he 
said)  the  apparition  of  the  dead  man  had  spok- 
en to  him.  In  solemn  words  it  had  con- 
demned him  to  expiate  his  crime  by  giving 
his  Life  for  the  life  that  he  had  taken.  It  had 
warned  him  not  to  trust  to  his  marriage  with 
Bertha  Duval:  "  She  shall  share  your  punish- 
ment if  she  shares  your  life.  A.nd  you  shall 
know  it  by  this  sign — She  shall  see  me  as  you 
see  me." 

I  tried  to  compose  him.  He  shook  his  head 
in  immovable  despair.  "  No,"  he  answered; 
"  if  she  sees  him  waen  I  see  him,  there  ends 
the  one  hope  of  release  that  holds  me  to  life. 
It  will  be  good-bye  between  us,  and  good-bye 
for  ever!" 

We  had  walked  on,  while  we  were  speaking, 
to  a  part  of  the  park  through  which  there 
flowed  a  rivulet  of  clear  water.  On  the  fur- 
ther bank  the  open  ground  led  down  into  a 
wooded  valley.  On  our  side  of  the  stream  rose 
a  thick  plantation  of  fir-trees,  intersected  by  a 
winding  path.  His  eyes  rested  in  the  darken- 
ing twilight  on  the  narrow  spaced  pierced  by 
the  path  among  the  trees.  Of  a  sudden  he 
lifted  his  right  hand,  with  the  same  ciy  of 
pain  which  we  had  heard  before;  with  his  left 
hand  he  took  Miss  Duval  by  the  arm.  "There !" 
he  said.  "  Look  where  I  look  I  Do  you  see 
him  there?" 

As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  a  dimly  visible 
figure  appeared,  advancing  toward  us  along 
the  path. 

Was  it  the  figure  of  a  living  man  ?  or  was  it 
the  creation  of  my  own  excited  fancy  ?  Be- 
fore I  could  ask  myself  the  question,  the  man 
advanced  a  step  nearer  to  us.  A  last  gleam  of 
the  dying  light  fell  on  his  face  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees.  At  the  same  instant  Miss 
Duval  started  back  from  Captain  Stanwick 
with  a  scream  of  terror.  She  would  have 
fallen  if  I  had  not  been  near  enough  to  sup- 
port her.  The  Captain  was  instantly  at  her 
side  again.  "Speak  !  "  he  cried.  Do  you  see 
it  too  ?" 

She  was  just  9,ble  to  say  'Yes,'  before  she 
fainted  in  my  arm8. 

He  stooped  over  her,  and  touched  her  cold 
cheek  with  his  lips.  "Good-bye  !  "  he  said,  in 
tones  suddenly  and  strangely  changed  to  the 
most  exquisite  tenderness.  "  Good-by,  for- 
ever !  •' 

He  leaped  the  rivulet;  he  crossed  the  open 
ground;  he  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  valley  be- 
yond. 

As  he  disappeared,  the  visionary  man  among 
the  fir-trees  advanced;  passed  in  silence; 
crossed  the  rivulet  at  a  bound;  and  vanished 
as  the  figure  of  the  Captain  had  vanished  be- 
fore him. 

I  was  left  alone  with  the  swooning  woman. 
Not  a  sound,  far  or  near,  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  coming  night. 

No.  5. — Mr.  Frederick  Darnel,  member  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  writes  and  says: 

In  the  intervals  of  my  professional  duties! 
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am  accusstomeU  t;)  occupy  myself  iu  studying 
botiiuy,  assisted  by  a  friend  and  neighbor 
whose  tasles  iu  this  respect  resemble  my  own. 
When  I  can  spare  an  hour  or  two  from  my 
patients,  we  go  out  together  searching  for 
specimens.  Our  f  avoi'ite  place  is  Heme  Wood. 
It  is  rich  in  material  for  the  botanist,  and  it 
is  only  a  mile  distant  from  the  village  in  which 
I  live. 

Early  in  July,  my  friend  and  I  made  a  dis- 
covery in  the  wood  of  a  very  alarming  and 
unexpected  kind.  We  found  a  man  iu  the 
clearing,  prostrated  by  a  dangerous  wouud, 
and  to  all  appearance  dead. 

We  carried  him  to  the  gamekeeper's  cottage, 
on  the  outskii'ts  of  the  wood,  and  on  the  side 
of  it  nearest  to  our  village.  He  and  his  boy 
were  out,  but  the  lightcart  in  which  he  makes 
his  rounds,  in  the  remoter  part  of  his  master's 
property,  was  in  the  outhouse.  While  my 
friend  was  putting  the  horse  to,  T  examined 
the  stranger's  wound.  It  had  been  quite  re- 
cently inflicted,  and  I  doubted  whether  it  had 
(as  yet,  at  any  rate)  really  killed  him.  I  did 
what  I  could  with  the  linen  and  cold  water 
which  *-he  gamekeeper's  wife  offered  to  me, 
and  then  my  friend  and  I  removed  him  care- 
fully to  my  house  in  the  cart. 

I  applied  the  necessary  restoratives,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  satisfying  myself  that  the 
vital  powers  had  revived.  He  was  perfectly 
unconscious,  of  course,  but  the  action  of  the 
heart  became  distinctly  perceptible,  and  I  had 
hopes. 

In  a  few  days  more  I  felt  fairly  sure  of  him. 
Then  the  usual  fever  set  in.  I  was  obliged,  iu 
justice  to  his  friends,  to  search  his  clothes  in 
presence  of  a  witness.  We  found  his  handker- 
chief, his  purse,  and  his  cigar-case,  and  noth- 
ing more.  No  letters  or  visiting  cards;  noth- 
ing marked  on  his  clothes  but  initials.  There 
was  no  help  for  it  but  to  wait  to  identify  him 
until  he  could  speak. 

When  that  time  came,  he  acknowledged  to 
me  that  he  had  divested  himself  purposely  of 
any  clew  to  his  identity,  in  tlie  fear  (if  some 
mischance  happened  to  him)  of  the  news  of  it 
reaching  his  father  and  mother  abruptly  by 
means  of  the  newspapers.  He  had  sent  a  let- 
ter to  his  bankers  in  London,  to  be  forwarded 
to  his  parents,  if  the  bankers  neither  saw  him 
nor  heard  from  him  in  a  month's  time.  His 
first  act  was  to  withdraw  this  letter.  The  oth- 
er particulars  which  he  communicated  to  me 
are,  1  am  told,  already  known.  I  need  only 
ad.l  that  I  willingly  kept  his  secret,  simply 
sj^eaking  of  him  in  the  neighborhood  as  a 
traveler  from  foreign  parts  who  had  met  with 
an  accident. 

His  convalescence  was  a  long  one.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  October  before  he  was  com- 
pletely restore<l  to  health.  When  he  left  us  he 
went  to  London.  He  behaved  most  liberally 
to  me;  and  we  parted  with  sincere  good  wishes 
on  either  side. 

No.  G.—Mr.  Lionel  Varliegk^  of  Boston^  U. 
S.  A,,  writes  cmd  saija: 

My  first  proceeding,  on  my  recovery,  was 
to  go  to  the  relations  of  Captain  Stanwick  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries 
about  him. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  justify  myself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  miserable  man.  It  is  true  that  I 
loved  Miss  Duval  too  dearly  to  yield  her  to 
any  rival  except  at  her  own  wish.  It  is  also 
true  that  Captain  Stan  wick  more  than  once 
insulted  me,  and  that  I  endured  it.  He  had 
suffered  from  sunstroke  in  India,  and  in  his 
angry  moments  he  was  hardly  a  responsible 
being.  It  was  only  when  he  threatened  me 
with  personal  chastisement  that  my  patience 
gave  way.  We  met  sword  in  hand.  In  my 
mind  was  the  resolution  to  spare  his  life.  In 
his  mind  was  the  resolution  to  kill  me.  I  have 
forgiven  him.    I  will  say  no  more. 

His  relations  informed  me  of  the  symptoms 
of  insane  delusion  which  he  had  shown  after 
the  duel;  of  his  escape  from  the  asylum  in 
which  he  had  been  confined;  and  of  the  fail- 
ure to  find  him  again. 

The  moment  I  heard  this  news  the  dread 
crossed  my  mind  that  Stanwick  had  found  his 
way  to  Miss  Duval.  In  an  hour  more  I  was 
traveling  to  Nettlegrove  Hall. 

I  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  found 
Miss  Duval's  aunt  in  great  alarm  about  the 
young  lady's  safety.  Bertha  was  at  that  very 
moment  speaking  to  Stanwick  in  the  park, 
with  only  an  old  man  (the  rector)  to  protect 
her, 

I  volunteered  to  go  at  once,  and  assist  in 
taking  care  of  her.  A  servant  accompanied 
me  to  show  me  the  place  of  meeting.  We 
heard  voices  indistinctly,  but  saw  no  one.  The 
servant  pointed  to  a  path  through  the  fir-trees. 
I  went  on  quickly  by  myself,  leaving  the  man 
within  call.  In  a  few  minutes  I  came  upon 
them  suddenly,  at  a  little  distance  from  me, 
on  the  bank  of  a  stream. 

The  fear  of  seriously  alarming  Miss  Duval, 
if  I  showed  myself  too  suddenly,  deprived  me 
for  a  moment  of  my  presence  of  mind.  I  stopped 
to  consider  what  it  might  be  best  to  do.  I 
was  not  so  completely  protected  from  dis- 
:  covery  by  the  trees  as  I  had  supposed.  She 
had  seen  me;  I  heard  her  cry  of  alarm.  The  in- 
stant afterward  I  saw  Stanwick  leap  over  the 
rivulet  and  take  to  flight.  That  action  roused 
me.  Without  stopping  for  a  word  of  explan- 
ation, I  pursued  him. 

Unhappily,  I  missed  my  footing  in  the  ob- 
scure light,  and  fell  on  the  ()pen  ground  beyond 
the  stream.  When  I  had  gained  my  feet  once 
more,  Stanwick  had  disappeared  among  the 
trees  which  marked  the  boundary  of  the  park 
beyond  me.  I  could  see  nothing  of  him,  and 
I  could  hear  nothing  of  him,  when  I  came  out 
on  the  high  road.  There  I  met  with  a  labor- 
ing man  who  showed  me  the  way  to  the  vil- 
lage. 

From  the  inn  I  sent  a  letter  to  Miss  Duval's 
aunt,  explaining  what  had  happened,  and  ask- 
ing leave  to  call  at  the  Hail  on  the  next  day. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  rector  came  to 
me  at  the  inn.  He  brought  sad  news.  Miss 
Duval  was  sulfering  from  a  nervous  attack, 
and  my  visit  to  the  Hall  must  be  deferred. 
Speaking  next  of  the  missing  man,  I  heard  all 
that  Mr.  Loring  could  tell  me.  My  intimate 
knowledge  of  Stanwick  enabled  me  to  draw 
my  own  conclusions  from  the  facts.  Tlie 
thought  instantly  crossed  my  mind  that  the 
poor  wretch  might  have  committed  his  expia- 
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tory  suicide  at  the  very  spot  on  which  he  had 
attempted  to  kill  me,  Leaviag  the  rector  to 
institute  the  necessary  inquiries,  I  took  the 
train  to  Maples  worth  on  my  way  to  Heme 
Wood. 

Advancing  from  the  high  -road  to  the  wood, 
I  saw  two  persons  at  a  little  distance  from  me 
— a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  gamekeeper  and  a 
lad,  I  was  too  much  agitated  to  take  any 
special  notice  of  them;  I  hurried  along  the 
path  which  led  to  the  clearing.  My  presenti- 
ment had  not  misled  me.  There  he  lay,  dead 
on-the  scene  of  the  duel,  with  a  blood-stained 
razor  by  his  side  !  I  fell  on  my  knees  by  the 
corpse,  I  took  his  cold  hand  in  mine;  and  I 
thanked  God  that  I  had  forgiven  him  in  the 
first  days  of  my  recovery. 

I  was  still  kneeling,  when  I  felt  myself 
.seized  from  behind.  I  struggled  to  my  feet, 
and  confronted  the  gamekeeper.  He  had  no- 
ticed my  hurry  in  entering  tbe  wood ;  his  sus- 
picions had  been  aroused,  and  he  and  the  lad 
had  "followed  me.  There  was  blood  on  my 
clothes,  there  was  boiTor  in  my  face.  Appear- 
ances were  plainly  against  me;  I  had  no  choice 
but  t(.  accompany  the  gamekeeper  to  the 
nearest  magistrate. 

My  instructions  to  my  solicitors  forbade 
them  to  vindicate  my  innocence  by  taking  any 


technical  legal  objections  to  the  action  of  the 
magistrate  or  of  the  coroner.  I  insisted  on  my 
witnessess being  allowed  to  write,  in  their  own 
way,  what  they  could  truly  declare  on  my  be- 
half, and  on  the  defense  being  founded  upon 
the  materials  thus  obtained.  In  the  mean- 
while I  was  detained  in  custody,  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

With  this  event  the  tragedy  of  the  duel 
reached  its  culminating  point.  I  was  accuse<l 
of  murdering  the  man  who  with  his  own  guilty 
hand  had  attempted  to  take  my  life  ! 

Bertha's  Postscript. 

I  writ©  these  lines  after  an  interval  of  six 
months.  I  am  going  to  do  a  bold  thing— I  am 
going  to  suppress  the  narrative  of  the  defense, 
and  advance  at  once  to  the  results. 

First  Result:  I  am  Mrs.  Lionel  Varleigh. 

Second  Result:  I  am  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long. 

Third  Result:  I  am  going  to  America  with 
my  husband,  to  make  his  father  and  mother  as 
happy  as  I  am. 

If  you  want  to  know  any  more,  you  must  be 
so  good  as  to  wait  for  my  return  to  England ; 
or  you  can  apply  in  the  interval,  if  you  pre- 
fer it,  to  my  aunt,  at  Nettlegrove  Hall. 


THE  SAILOR'S  SECRET. 


BY  MRS.  JANE  G.  AUSTIN. 


"  Hold  on  a  bit,  doctor.  I  want  to  say 
something— wait  a  bit— thei-e,  now,  I'm  eas- 
ier—did you  say  I  was  —dying  ? " 

"Well,  yes,  Baybridge;  you  might  as  well 
know  it,  I  suppose.  You  won't  pull  through 
this  time,  my  poor  fellow.  I  have  warned 
you  before."  „ . 

"  Never  mmd  all  that,  doctor;  if  I'm  bound 
to  die  what's  the  use  of  preaching;  but  I've 
something— ugh,  there  it  is  again— I've  got 
something  to  ask  for." 

"  Well,  Baybridge,  aaything  in  reason,  but 
you  must  be  quick." 

"  Oh,  it  ain't  unreasonable,  I  reckon.  1 
want  to  see  my  son." 

"What,  No.  35?" 

*'  Yes,  doctor.  He .  works  in  the  foundry 
gang,  and  I  being  in  the  brush  shop  havn't 
got  to  see  him  for  two  or  three  years  now. 
Just  after  he  come  in  this  time  it  was  that  the 
warden  let  us  have  a  patter.  I  haven't  seen 
him  since."  .  ,    .      ,  . 

"Well,  Baybridge,  your  wish  is  natural, 
aud  does  you  credit.   I  will  speak  to  the  war- 


den and  I  dare  say  he  will  let  35  come  up  here 
and  have  an  interview— at  noon,  perhaps." 

"  Will  I  last  till  then,  doctor  ?»  asked  the 
hoary  old  convict,  turning  his  eyes  anxiously 
upon  the  face  of  the  physician,  who  stopped 
to  examine  them  narrowly,  felt  the  pulse, 
touched  the  clammy  forehead,  and  answered 


es,  you'll  hold  out  until  sunset,  I  think, 
my  man." 

' '  All  right,  doctor.  You'll  see  about  Nick  ? " 

"  Yes.  Keep  very  still,  and  go  to  sleep  if 
you  can.    Save  yourself  up,  you  know," 

*'  Yes,  doctor."  And  old  Stephen  Bay- 
bridge,  the  incendiary,  the  burglar,  the 
would-be  assassin,  turned  his  gray  bead  upon 
the  pillow  of  his  prison  bed,  and  composed 
himself  for  the  last  sleep  before  the  final  one. 

Twelve  o'clock,  mid-day,  clashed  out  from 
the  prison  clock,  and  the  convicts  gathered 
from  the  various  work-shops  were  marshalled 
in  the  courtyard,  and  marched  in  past  the 
kitchen  grating,  where  each  man  received  his 
liberal  mess  of   wholesome  food,  and  so  to 
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their  cells,  lor  an  hour  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. 

"  No.  35,  the  warden  allows  you  to  visit  No. 
104  in  the  hospital  ward.  Be  ready  in  ten 
minutes,"  said  the  officer  in  charge,  as  a  tall, 
stout  fellow,  who  might  have  been  good-look- 
ing Lut  for  his  close-cropped  hair  and  the 
hideous  prison  dress,  filed  by  him. 

No.  :i5  replied  by  a  military  salute,  took 
his  dinner,  and  turned  down  ihe  corridor  to 
the  right. 

In  ten  minutes  the  turnkey  who  came  to  re- 
lease him  found  his  tin  basin  empty. 

"  Blessed  if  they  don't  snap  up  thoir  victuals 
like  dogs,"  muttered  he,  nodding  to  35,  who 
followed  him  without  a  word. 

Stephen  Bay  bridge  had  not  slept,  anil  as  his 
breathing  grew  m  ore  difficult,  the  attendant 
had  bolstered  his  grizzly  head  high  upon  the 
pillows,  and  now  stood  fanning  him;  but  as 
his  son  came  down  the  ward,  and  stopped  be- 
side the  bed,  Stephen  motioned  the  nurse 
away. 

"  There,  that'll  do.  I  want  to  be  all  alone 
with  mv  boy  here  for  a  while.  How  are  you, 
Nick  V' 

"  Well  enough,  father,  but  you  don't  look 
to  be.    What's  up  ? " 

"  I'm  up  for— somewheres.  The  parson 
says  maybe  I'll  do  well  enough,  bat  that  ain't 
what  I  wanted  of  you.  Nick,  have  you  heard 
from  the  old  woman  since  I  saw  you  three 
years  ago  ? " 

"  Yes.   She's  gone  under." 

"Dead?" 

"  Yes,  a  fellow  come  in  and  says,  says  he, 
*  Warn"t  Susan  Bay  bridge  your  mother?' 
And  I  says,  *  Yes,'  ;  Weil,'  says  he,  '  she 
was  run  over  by  the  ingine  I  was  driving,  and 
I  was  drunk,  so  they  sent  me  up  here  for  five 
years.'  " 

*'  Old  woman's  dead,  Sally's  dead,  Tom's 
gone  no  one  knows  where,"  muttered  the  dy- 
ing man;  and  then  fixing  his  eyes  upon  his 
son's  face,  said  aloud,  "  Nick,  you're  all  I've 
got  left  of  all  the  folks  I  ever  had." 

"  Yes,  father,  I  suppose  I  am,"  replied  the 
young  man,  with  a  sort  of  patient  indifference 
of  manner. 

"  Well,  Nick,  you  ain't  the  sort  of  boy 
yoit'd  ought  to  be,  but  like  as  not  that's  more 
my  faalt°than  yours.  You  didn't  get  much 
of  a  bringing  up." 

"  I  was  brought  up  in.  the  streets  mostly,  ex- 
cept when  I  got  a  turn  at  the  Reform  or  House 
f  erection,"  replied  Nick,  coldly. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it.  Well,  it's  too  late  now, 
and  I  ain't  the  one  to  preach  what  I  never 
practiced,"  said  Baybridge,  uneasily,  and 
then  fixing  a  glance  of  anxious  scrutiny  upon 
his  son,  asked,  "  Saying  you  got  rich,  Nick, 
wouM  you  quit,  them  ways  that  brought  you 
here 

*' Of  course  1  would.   What's  the  use  of 
taking  another  man's  money  if  you've  got 
nough  of  your  own  ?   I'd  be  as  steady  as  a 
lock  if  I  could  afford  it,  and  was  out  of  here," 
"  How  long  are  you  in  for  ?" 
'*  Fifteen  year.   Three  is  out  now,"  replied 
Nick,  sullenly. 

**' Twelve  year  to  run  if  you  can't  get  par- 
doned out.   How  old  are  you,  Nick  ? " 


*•  Rising  thirty,  I  reckon." 
"  Forty-two.    Well,  that  ain't  old,  and  may- 
be you'd  be  steadier  after  you  was  out.  Nick, 
I've  got  a  secret  to  tell  you." 

"  About  money  ? ''  asked  the  young  man,  his 
face  at  last  lighting  with  real  interest. 

"  About  a  fortflme,  Nick— a  fortune  fit  for  a 
king,"  replied  the  father,  impressively. 

"  Well,  let's  hear  it;  tell  away,  old  man,  the 
time  is  short  anyhow." 

My  time's  short,  or  I'd  keep  the  secret  to 
myself,"  gasped  Stephen.  "But  seeing  I've 
got  to  go,  I  thought— well,  well,  the  long  and 
short  of  it  is,  I'va  had  a  pal  ever  since  I  came 
here  twelve  years  ago — a  fellow  that  worked 
next  to  me  in  the  shop,  and  walked  next  me 
in  the  gang,  and*at  next  me  in  chapel,  so,  of 
course,  we  talked,  rule  or  no  rule,  and  I  found 
out  all  about  him.  He'd  been  a  Catholic 
priest,  and  Ue  was  took  up  for  forgery,  and 
got  twenty  years  in  this  place.  So  much  I 
knew  all  along,  but  about  a  year  ago  he  took 
bad,  and  was  put  in  the  hospital  here.  I  have 
a  way  when  I  get  tired  of  work  making  my- 
self sick  swallowing  some  of  the  stuff  in  the 
shop,  and  so  I  got  sick  then,  and  came  to  the 
hospital,  too,  and  was  in  the  bed  next  my  pal. 
He  had  a  fever,  and  went  off  with  it,  but  the 
last  night  he'd  to  live  he  was  mighty  uneasy, 
and  at  last,  when  the  nurse  was  asleep,  he 
told  me  that  he  would  leave  me  a  secret  worth 
more  money  than  he  dared  to  name.  Then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  the  very  night  before  he 
was  arrested  he  was  called  to"  confess  a  Spanish 
sailor,  dying  in  a  hospital  of  a  wound  got  in 
some  drunken  spree,  and— stop  no  w— the  priest 
had  got  it  written  down,  and  continued  to 
keep  it  all  the  time  he'd  been  here,  stowed 
away  with  some  relics  he  wore  round  his  neck, 
and  he  just  gave  me  relics  and  all,  and  I've 
worn  them  in  the  same  way  ever  since.  Hark ! 
There's  the  nurse  coming  to  say  time's  up. 
Take  the  little  bag  and  sling  it  round  your 
neck — quick !  Though  if  they  find  it  they 
won't  meddle  with  it,  because  it's  your  re- 
ligion, you  know." 

"  Come,  35,  your  time  is  up,"  said  the  of- 
ficer, approaching  with  the  nurse. 

■'Grood-by,  Nick.  Maybe  we'll  see  each 
other  t'other  side  of  Jordan;  anyhow,  remem- 
ber, boy,  that  you  said  if  you  get  pardoned 
out,  ore^enif  you  stay  your  time  out,  that 
you'll  lead  a  different  life.  Remember  that, 
Nick." 

Nick  leaned  over  the  bed  and  took  his  fa- 
ther's cold  hand  in  his,  while  upon  his  dark  face 
came  a  shadow  of  genuine  emotion. 

"I remember,  father,  and  I  promise  you 
that  if  I'm  able  to  do  as  you  have  been  advis- 
ing, I'll  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  be  an  hon- 
est man." 

'  That's  it,  Nick— that's  the  talk;  now, 
good-by,  my  boy;good-by,  lad." 

"  Good-by,  father,  and  good  luck  to  you." 
And  Nick  turned  away  with  more  human  feel- 
ing working  in  his  breast  than  he  had  known 
in  many  a  wicked  year, 
AL  .«unset  Stephen  Baybridge  died, 
A  few  days  latter  his  son  Nick,  better  known 
to  the  prison  authorities  as  No.  35  of  the 
foundry  gang,  contrived,  while  filling  the 
mold  for  a  casting,  to  pour  a  quantity  of  the 
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molten  iron  over  his  left  arm  and  hand,  burn- 
ing himseK  severely,  and  putting  all  possibil- 
ity of  work  for  several  weeks  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  was  at  once  removed  to  the  hospital 
ward,  and  the  same  physician  who  had  closed 
the  father's  eyes  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
son. 

A  bad  burn,.  Bay  bridge.  You  will  be  laid 
up  a  week  at  least.  Your  father  used  to  make 
himsejf  sick  on  purpose,  and  did  it  once  too 
often.  We  e^n't  suspect  you  of  the  same 
trick,  though,  with  such  a  burn  as  this  to 
show." 

"It  ain't  likely,"  groaned  35,  writhing  in 
agony,  as  the  doctor  dressed  his  wounds. 

Ten  days  later  the  burns  had  so  far  healed 
that  35  \vas  informed  he  woitd  be  returned  to 
his  cell  the  next  morning.  The  uevvs  took 
him  a  little  by  surprise,  as  he  had  calculated 
upon  a  longer  convalescence,  but  he  was  pre- 
pared, 

A  foundryman  with  sand-moMs  and  molten 
iron  at  his  command  finds  little  trouble  in 
manufacturing  a  key,  and  a  better  one,  too, 
than  those  formed  of  knife-blades,  candle- 
sticks, the  mental  frame  of  a  picture,  or  a 
dozen  other  unlikely  materials,  by  which 

{)riscn-doors  have  been  unlocked  and  miracu- 
ous  e^capes  effected.  Tbe  story  of  Bruce 's 
spider  loses  all  its  marvel  as  one  reads  our 
prison  reports. 

Beside  the  key,  85  had  possessed  himself  of 
a  short,  stout  "bar  of  iron,  which  he  wore 
bound  upon  his  back  when  he  was  brought  to 
the  hosirital,  and  had  since  secreted  beneath 
bis  mattress.  This  he  curried  in  his  right 
band  as  he  effected  his  escape,  and  had  h  ny 
obstacle  presented  itself  in  human  shape,  the 
gleam  of  35's  dark  eyes,  and  the  feline  readi- 
ness of  every  motion,  suggested  the  course 
events  might  take  and  the  consequences  likely 
to  ensue. 

But  by  good  or  ill  fortune,  as  one  views  the 
question  from  the  side  of  convict  or  keeper, 
no  one  was  in  the  way  of  the  well-planned  and 
adroitly-executed  escape,  and  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  a  black  autumnal  night,  Nick  Bay- 
bridge  reached  the  summit  of  the  wall  divid- 
ing him  from  the  world. 

A  temporary  staging  left  by  the  masons 
who  vvere  repairing  the  stone-work  helped  him 
to  surmount  it,  but  no  such  aid  was  to  be  ex- 
pected upon  the  other  side,  nor  had  35  been 
able  to  provide  himself  with  a  rope,  even  if 
there  had  been  any  means  of  fastening  it. 
*'  Here's  for  luck ! "  muttered  Nick,  in  lieu  of 
a  prayer;  and  lowering  himself  from  the  cop- 
ing by  his  hands,  he  hung  for  a  moment,  and 
then  dropped  upon  a  heap  of  broken  iron  cast- 
ings full  of  sharp  edges  and  jagged  points. 

"  I'm  done  for,"  muttered  Nick,  grimly  sup- 
pressing a  groan  of  anguish  as  the  sentry 
above  his  head  paced  slowly  along  the  wall, 
and  paused  to  listen  for  the  sequel  of  the  voice 
he  had  heard. 

"  1  won't  die  here;  I  won't  give  them  that 
comfort.  I'll  get  to  the  water  and  drop  over. 
As  good  one  way  as  another." 

Ho  muttering  between  his  clenched  teeth,  the 
man,  brave  as  any  brute,  gatheied  his  poor 
broken  and  bleeding  body  together,  and 
trailed  it  inch  by  inch  along  the  pavement. 


leaving  a  dismal  track  behind  him,  toward  the 
turbid  tide  rolling  not  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  spot  where  he  had  dropped. 

But  the  anguish  and  the  exertion  were  too 
great,  and  half  way  he  fainted,  and  lay  there, 
his  face  upon  the  ^ai-th,  half  naked  and 
wounded  to  the  death— a  horrible  sight. 

An  hour  went  by,  and  brought  the  dawn. 
Before  the  dawn  had  grown  to  daylight,  a 
young  girl  came  tripping  along  the  silent 
street  and  paused  at  the  beginning  of  the 
bridge. 

"Just  five.  It's  time  for  father  now,"  said 
she,  listening  for  the  sound  of  wheels.  Then, 
as  npthing  was  to  be  heard,  she  began  to  look 
about  her,  noticing  the  odd  eft'ects  of  familiar 
objects  in  the  half  light,  and  so  came  upon  the 
prostrate  figure  of  the  dying  felon  in  bis  pris- 
on dress. 

The  dress,  the  hour,  the  mangled  form, 
grouped,  themselves  suggestively  in  the  girl's 
quick  brain,  and  her  second  glance  was 
toward  the  prison  walls  rising  gloomy  and 
forbidding  close  behind  her.  No  unusual  stir 
was  apparent,  and  Louisa  Wylie,  snatching 
the  gray  plaid  from  her  own  shoulders,  threw 
it  over  the  figure  at  her  feet,  murmuring, 
defiantly : 

"  They  haven't  missed  him  yet,  and  they 
shan't  eet  him  again  if  I  can  help  it.  Poor 
creature  1 " 

Just  then  the  rumble  of  wheels  pas^ng  from 
the  payed  street  to  the  wooden  bridge  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment poor  35  stirred  in  his  swoon  and  moaned 
drearily.  Both  wej'e  sounds  of  promise,  and 
Louisa  hastened  to  lay  the  wounded  man's 
head  in  an  easier  position,  and  then  stood  up 
looking  eagerly  down  the  bridge,  A  covered 
country  wagon,  drawn  by  a  comfortable  plow 
horse,  was  slowly  approaching.  Louisa  could 
not  wait,  and  ran  to  meet  it.  Two  men  were 
upon  the  seat,  one  a  white-haired  patriarch, 
the  other  a  good-looking  young  gentleman, 
who,  at  sight  of  the  girl,  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  great  surprise,  and  made  a  movement 
as  if  to  spring  to  the  ground.  The  old  man 
drew  the  reins,  exclaiming  also  in  astonish- 
ment: 

"  Why,  Loo  !  how  came  you  here  ?" 

*' I  knew  you  would  drive  over  the  bridge  ■ 
on  your  way  into  the  city  with  the  market 
stuff,  and  I  wanted  to  see  you  about  gome- 
thing  that  wouldn't  wait,  and  so  I  came  out 
to  meet  you,  father;  but  what  I  want  of  you 
now  is  that  you  should  take  up  this  man  and 
— and  hide  him  somewhere," 

"What  man?  Hide  him?"  helplessly  re- 
peated the  old  farmer,  staring  about  him  in 
bewilderment,  while  the  younger  man  sprang 
to  the  ground. 

"What  is  it.  Miss  Tjouisa  ?  Let  me  help 
you,"  said  he,  going  close  to  the  girl,  who, 
pointing  back  at  the  prostrate  figure,  said 
resolutely: 

"  I  suppose  he  has  escaped  from  the  State 
prison,  but  ho  is  terribly  hurt,  and  perhaps 
dying.  They  shall  not  get  him  if  I  can  help  it, 
and  I  want  father  to  put  him  in  the  wagon 
and  carry  him  right  home.    I'll  go,  too. " 

"  Sho,  Louizy,  I  shan't  do  any  such  thing. 
Wha  t,  lose  all  my  marketing  for  the mm%i 
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helping  a  gallows-bird  to  escape  1  I'd  be  well 
sot  to  work  liomg  that,  shouklu't  I!"  ex- 
claiuiel  tUe  old  man,  indiguautly,  and  his 
daugbter  replied: 

"  ludeed  you  would  be,  father.  No  matter 
what  ho  has  doue,  he  is  woimded,  suffering, 
dying  betore  our  eyes.  Would  you  carry  hiui 
back  to  the  very  prison  he  has  killed  himself 
iu  trving  to  escape  i  Oh,  father,  would  you, 
could  you  be  sO  cruel  and  uufeelmg 

Well,  but  you  see,  Louizy,  he  ain't  noth- 
ing lo  us,  and  I've  got  all  my  green  stuff  iu 
the  back  of  the  wagon  , 

"  Ask  me,  and  I  will  help  you,  Louisa, 
said  a  low  voice  at  her  elbow,  and  Louisa, 
turning,  fixed  her  indignant,  honest  eyes  upon 
the  face  of  the  young  man  as  slie  replied: 

*'  Well,  John  Merton,  I  do  ask  you  to  help 
me,  and  I  offer  you  my  best  thanks  in  advance 
for  doing  so."  . 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Wylie,  we  might  make 
room  at  the  back  of  the  wagon  for  the  poor 
fellow,  and  if  you  don't  mind  going  three  or 
four  railts  out  of  the  way,  I  will  take  the 
risk  of  carrying  him  to  my  mother's  house, 
since  Miss  Louisa  is  so  resolved  on  rescuing 
him.  And  any  loss  that  you  may  experience 
iu  your  marketing  " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  spoken  softly 
in  the  ear  of  the  old  farmer,  who,  nodding 
twice  or  thrice  in  reply,  stiffly  dismounted 
from  his  driving  seat,  and  going  round  to  the 
back  of  the  wagon,  began  to  unbutton  the 
curtain  and  move  round  the  various  boxes 
and  baskets  stowed  behind  it. 

Meantime  the  two  young  people  had  ap- 
proached and  bent  over  the  convict,  now  con- 
scious of  his  sufferings  and  his  danger,  and 
watching  their  motions  with  the  keen,  anx- 
iotia  eyes  of  a  trapped  animal  who  sees  his 
captors  approaching. 

''You  are  dreadfully  hurt,  aren't  you?" 
asked  Louisa,  faltering  for  the  first  time  as 
she  saw  the  pool  of  blood  oozing  from  beneath 
the  crushed  figure. 

"  Yes.    Are  you  going  to  carry  me  back  ? " 

*' Won't  you  be  better  taken  care  of  there 
than  anywhere  else  ?  Do  you  mind  very  much 
where  you  go  ^ "  asked  John  Merton,  restram- 
iug  the  girl  by  a  warning  look. 

°  Mind  i  Of  course  I  do,  I'd  rather  die 
here.  Hide  me  away  somewhere,  and  I'll  pay 
you  handsome,"  gasped  poor  35,  clutching 
with  his  one  hand  at  the  secret  upon  his 
breaat.  , 

At  this  proposition  Merton  snuled  contempt- 
uously, Lf^uisa  rein  oachfuUy. 

"  We  do  not  want  to  be  paid,"  said  she. 

*'  Even  if  you  could  pay  us,"  added  he. 

No.  :)d  smiled  dubiously  at  both  speakers, 
but  made  no  reply.  Then,  with  Farmer 
Wylie's  h(*li»,  and  even  some  assistance  from 
Loui«a,  Merton  got  bin  charge  into  the  wagon, 
and,  with  bis  foot  upon  the  step,  turned  to 

^*Mr  Wylie,  you  had  better  go  home  with 
MiflS  I>jai.'«to  her  rwms,  and  1  will  call  there 
for  you  as  wxjn  as  I  can.^  It  may  be  best  tor 
you  not  to  have  more  to  do  m  this  lousiness  than 

^^"{';Sa^;  and  make  the  best  of  it,  I'm 


a  loser  by  the  hurt  my  stuff  will  take  jolting 
six  miles  extra,  letting  aloue  getting  in  late 
for  the  market,"  grumbled  the  old  man,  but 
his  daughter  checked  him. 

"  Oh,  father,  whi^n  a  man's?  liie  and  mortal 
agony  are  in  question,  can  we  care  for  a  little 
more  or  less  trouble  and  loss  ? " 

"  Well,  rJl  go  home  with  you,  Louizy,  and, 
John,  you  come  as  quick  as  you  can." 

And  Mr.  Wylie,  taking  liis  daughter's  arm, 
plodded  along  iu  the  direction  of  her  lodging.^, 
while  John  Merton  drove  rapidly  yet  carefully 
away  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  And  what  was  you  coming  to  meet  me  on 
the  bridge  for,  Louizy  ?  Ain't  you  doing  well 
at  your  work  J " 

"  Oh,  yes,  father.  I  have  more  photographs 
to  color  than  I  can  do,  and  my  business  with 
you  was  about  just  that.  Mr.  Waters  is  going 
to  Havana  next  Thursday  to  take  photographs 
of  places  and  people,  and  he  wants  me  to  go, 
too.  He  says  no  one  else  does  the  work  as  well, 
and  he  will  pay  me  handsomely,  beside  my  ex- 
penses. But  I  must  decide  to-day,  as  he  will 
lave  to  look  for  some  one  else  if  I  cannot  go." 

"  Then  he's  bound  to  go,  any  way  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  he  will  take  some  one  to 
paint  his  photographs." 

Then  it  might  be  you  as  well  as  any  one* 
for  if  you  stop  to  home  you'll  lose  his  work," 
said  the  farmer,  shrewdly;  and  Louisa  an- 
swered, with  New  England  self-confidence 
and  self-respect: 

"  There's  no  trouble  about  that,  father.  I 
shall  always  get  as  much  work  as  I  can  do,  1 
think." 

'  But  you  can't  go  alone  with  this  man,*' 
suggested  the  father,  suddenly. 

"  Oh,  no.  Mrs.  Waters  is  going,  of  course." 
"  Well— I  don't  see  but  what  you  might  as 
wellgo,  thenj  Louisy,"feaid  Farmer  Wylie; and 
so  was  decided  an  important  step  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  secret  confided  by  the  Spanish  sail- 
or to  his  confessor,  by  the  confessor  to  Steph- 
en Baybridge,  and  by  him  to  his  son  Nick,  or 
No.  35. 

An  hour  later  Joan  Merton  called  at  Miss 
Wylie'^lodgings,  and  at  ter  surrendering  the 
horse  and  wagon  to  their  impatient  owner,  he 
informed  her  that  their  wretched  charge  had 
arrived  at  the  cottage,  badly  shaken  ajad  ex- 
hausted, both  by  his  hurts  and  by  the  drive, 
and  that  although  his  mother  had  willingly 
accepted  the  charge  he  had  put  upon  her,  he 
felt  that  it  was  too  arduous  a  one,  and 
should,  after  a  brief  visit  to  the  city,  go  home 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Also  he  informed  her  that  the  dying  man — 
for  such  he  considered  the  convict — had  ex- 
pressed a  very  ardent  desire  to  see  the  "  young 
woman  who  spoke  so  pleasant  "  to  him  in  his 
first  conscious  moments,  and  to  whom  he  had 
something  of  the  greatest  importance  to  re- 
veal. 

' '  Some  message  for  his  friends,  I  suppose/' 
said  Louisa,  thoughtfully.  "  1  can  hardly 
leave  home  to-day,  for  I  must  begin  to  get 
ready  for  my  journey ; "  and  then  she  told  her 
plan  to  the  young  man^  who  listened  atten- 
tively, and  replied  : 

"AH  the  more  reason  you  should  go  home 
with  me  to-day,  to  bid  my  mother  good-'by; 
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and  I,  too,  have  something  important  to  say 
to  you,  Louisa,  before  you  go,  I  went  out  to 
the  farm  yesterday  on  purpose  to  speak  to 
your  father  and  mother,  and  intended  when  I 
rode  in  this  morning  with  Mr.  Wylie,  to  ask 
you  to  go  out  to  my  mother's  to-day.  Will 
'you  come  ? " 

"  I  could  not  go  merely  for  pleasure,  John, 
but  I  will  go  to  see  this  poor,  dying  man,"  said 
Louisa,  coloring  scarlet,  but  meeting  the 
young  man's  meaning  glance  fully  and  fear- 
lessly. 

Then  I  will  call  for  you  at  ten  o'clock, 
shall  I?" 
*'  Yes,  if  you  please." 

But  at  ten  o'clock  as  they  passed  through 
the  city  streets  to  the  horse  cars,  every  wall 
confronted  them  with  the  placards  announ- 
cing the  escape  of  Nicholas  Bay  bridge  from 
the  State  prison,  describing  his  person  and 
dress,  and  offering  a  large  reward  for  his 
apprehension, 

"  You  must  not  tell  until  he  is  dead,  John," 
said  Louisa,  anxiously.  "He  cannot  live 
many  days,  and  they  should  be  spent  in 
peace." 

"  They  shall  not  be  disturbed,  Louisa," 
said  the  young  man,  and  resolved  to  keep 
his  word  at  whatever  sacrifice;  but  none 
was  needed,  for,  like  many  other  very  trans- 
parent secrets,  the  true  story  of  No.  35's  escape 
was  never  known,  and  the  authorities  wisely 
decided  to  identify  him  with  the  body  of  a 
man  found  floating  in  the  dock  next  day,  as 
poor  Nick  had  fully  identified  himself  to  be 
found. 

Arrived  at  the  cottage,  Louisa,  after  a  brief 
conversation  with  Mrs,  Merton,  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  see  the  sick  man. 

"  It's  a  shocking  sight  for  you,  dear,"  said 
tender-hearted  Mrs.  Merton.  "  But  he  has 
done  nothing  but  ask  for  you  since  John  went 
away.  He's  sinking  fast,  poor  fellow,  and  the 
doctor  says— I  would  send  for  old  Dr.  Spear, 
though  the  man  declared  he  wouldn't  have  any 
one— the  doctor  says  he  will  never  see  sunrise 
again." 

"Poor  man!  And  such  a  horrible  death. 
Let  us  go  to  him  at  once,  Mrs.  Merton,  if  I  can 
say  or  do  anything  to  comfort  him,"  said 
Louisa,  pale,  but  very  resolute,  nor  did  she 
shrink  or  falter  when,  standing  beside  the 
bed,  she  looked  for  the  first  time  full  at  the 
disfigured  face  and  head,  the  maimed  and 
broken  arras,  and  heaving  chest  of  the  injured 
man. 

"  You  were  asking  for  me,  they  said.  Can 
I  do  anything  for  you  ? "  inquired  she. 

The  convict  opened  his  heavy,  blood-shotten 
eyes,  and  looked  earnestly  into  her  face. 

"  It's  come  round  curious  that  you  should 
be  the  one  to  get  it  after  all,"  said  he. 

"  Get  what  ?"  asked  Louisa,  gently. 

"  What  I'm  a-going  to  give  yon.  The  old 
woman  would  have  a  doctor;  I  didn't  want 
one  because  I  thought  he'd  blow  on  me,  and  I 
ain't  a-going  back  to  the  prisoo  any  way.  But 
the  doctor  said  he  wouldn't  get  round  so  as  to 
report  me  before  night,  and  Dy  that  time  I'd 
be  out  of  danger." 

"  Oat  of  danger  of  arrest  ?" 

"  Out  of  danger  of  anything  thai  we  know- 


about.  The  old  man  spoke  solemn  to  me  the 
other  day  when  he  lay  as  I  lay  now,  but  I 
didn't  feel  it  then.  You  don't  till  it  comes 
your  own  turn.  He  went  off  at  sundown,  the 
parson  said.  Maybe  I  shall  too.  But,  Lord, 
what  a  lark  it  is  for  me  to  be  layujg  here  in 
this  clean  white  bed,  with  posy-oots,  and  pict- 
ures, and  easy  chairs,  and  curtains  all  about 
me,  I  never  slept  in  such  a  room  in  my  life, 
and  to  think  of  only  getting  in  here  to  die. 
Now,  that's  just  my  luck,  just  my  confounded 
luck." 

"  I  wouldn't  talk  in  that  way  now,"  said 
the  young  girl,  with  a  sort  of  kindly  severity 
of  tone. 

"  Why  not  ^  You  ain't  one  of  the  overly- 
pious  folks  that  think  a  poor  fellow  is  going 
straight  to  the  bad  if  he  says  a  strong  word 
or  so,  are  you  ?  "  asked  35,  in  a  tone  of  some 
disgust,  but  added,  impatiently:  "Well,  it 
don't  matter.  I've  got  to  go,  and  I  can't  take 
it  with  me,  and  you  was  good  to  me,  and 
made  that  fellow  help  me,  and  you're  the  first 
decent  woman  I  ever  had  a  chance  of  doing  a 
good  turn  to,  or  even  speaking  to.  More  than 
all,  you're  good-looking— first-rate." 

He  rolled  his  languid  eyes  upon  her  face 
with  a  look  of  critical  admiration.  Louisa 
met  it  as  uablushingly  as  a  bird  upon  a  tree 
might  have  done, 
"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?"  asked  she. 
"  Well -about— this." 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  convict,  with  move- 
ments whose  agony  betrayed  itself  upon  his 
writhing  features,  drew  from  his  bosom  a  lit- 
tle leathern  reliquary  in  the  shape  of  a  heart. 
It  was  fastened  about  his  neck  by  a  thong, 
also  of  leather,  hardened  and  blackened  by 
,  much  wear,  almost  to  the  texture  of  iron. 

"  Cut  the  line,  and  rip  open'  the  bag. 
There's  a  fortune  inside,  and  it's  yours.  I 
give  it  to  you,  because  you  was  good  to  me. 
O  Lord !  O  Lord  1  I  can't  stand  this.  I'm  go- 
ing now,  sure." 

A  terrible  access  of  paiu  cut  off  all  further 
speech,  and  Louisa  hastily  summoned  assist- 
ance, but  no  assistance  could  now  avail.  Poor 
35  lingered  a  few  hours,  at  first  in  torture, 
then  in  the  fatal  ease  that  precedes  death  from 
internal  injuries.   During  the  interval  he 
called  Louisa  to  his  side,  and  feebly  asked: 
"  Well,  what  was  in  it  ?" 
"  The  little  case.   I  have  not  opened  it." 
"  Open  it  now— send  the  rest  of  the  folks 
away,"  whispered  No.  35;  and  Louisa,  request- 
ing Mrs,  Merton  and  John  to  leave  her  alone 
with  the  patient  for  a  few  moments,  brought 
the  reliquary  and  a  scissors  to  the  bedside. 
"  Shall  I  cut  it  open  ? "  asked  she, 
"Yes,  and  quick,  too," 
Without  reply,  Louisa  ran  the  scissors  about 
the  edge  of  the  little  (5ase,  and  opened  it  upon 
her  hand. 

"  A  lock  of  hair,  a  scrap  of  cloth,  a  bit  of— 
evergreen,  I  should  say— and  a  folded  paper 
covered  with  writing,"  enumerated  she,  turn- 
ing over  the  contents. 

"  The  paper — read  it  out  aloud — the  other 
stuff  is  the  priest's  nonsense — i-ead ! "  gasped 
35,  almost  at  the  last  now. 

With  a  hasty  glance  at  the  cadaverous  face, 
Louisa  obeyed.   The  paper  was  very  fine  and 
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thin,  and  the  writing  very  faint,  so  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  she  deciphered  and  read 
out  these  words: 

"  Antonio  Garcia,  being  in  extremis,  con- 
fessed to  me  that  he,  with  others,  caused  the 
wreck  of  the  Brazilian  treasure  ship,  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne,  upon  the  eastern  end  of  a 
small  island  or  key,  known  as  Los  Demonios, 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  the 
Three  Kings  being  bound  for  Havana .  Garcia 
and  four  others  secured  the  principal  amount 
of  the  treasure,  mostly  in  diamonds  and  other 
jewels,  with  some  bullion,  confined  the  rest  of 
the  crew  and  officers  under  hatches,  seized  one 
of  the  ship's  boats,  and  escaped,  leaving  the 
vessel  iu  a  sinking  condition.  After  much 
danger  and  delay  they  landed  at  a  point  forty- 
seven  miles  east  of  the  town  of  San  Juan  de 
lo3  Remedios,  beneath  a  tall  cliff  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  II  Cavallo  Blanco, 
or  the  White  Horse.  Here,  being  in  much 
doubt  as  to  their  treatment  by  the  natives, 
and  of  the  time  when  they  should  escape  from 
among*  them,  they  agreed  to  hide  their  treas- 
ure in.  a  grotto  or  cavern  half  way  up  the 
cliff,  and  not  to  be  seen  either  from  its  base  or 
its  crest,  but  marked  by  a  deep  crevice  in  the 
face  of  the  rock  pointing  like  a  finger  from 
the  summit  downward,  the  said  cavern  being 
discovered  by  Garcia  himself  while  searching 
for  birds'  eggs  to  assuage  the  hunger  of  him- 
self and  his  comrades.  And  the  boxes  of 
treasure  ara  hidden  under  a  large  stone,  like  a 
bench,  across  the  end  of  the  cave.  But  the 
cave  can  only  be  reached  by  stepping  from  a 
boat  at  high  tide  to  a  projecting  rock,  and 
tben  scaling  the  face  of  the  cliff.  And  said 
Garcia  bequeaths  this  treasure  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Holy  Church,  he  being  the  heir 
of  his  comrades,  who  unfortunately  died  with- 
in a  few  days  after  concealing  the  treasure, 
and  before  leaving  the  island  of  Cuba." 

Here  abruptly  ended  the  memorandum  of 
the  priest,  evidently  a  mere  abstract,  taken 
down  just  after  hearing  the  confession  of  the 
dying  man.  and  designed  to  fix  the  informa- 
tion given  hy  him  beyond  the  chance  of  for- 
getf ulness  or  mistake. 

"  And  do  you  suppose  it  is  still  there  ?  and 
do  you  mean  to  give  it  to  me  ?"  asked  Louisa, 
as  she  finished  reading,  and  raised  her  eyes  to 
the  face  of  her  attentive  listener. 

That  face  was  already  awful  with  the  im- 
press of  death;  the  eyes  that  met  hers  had 
fixed  in  a  glassy  stare  of  admiration,  too  hor- 
rible for  even  the  well-strung  nerves  of  the 
New  England  girl.  She  uttered  a  low  cry, 
and  fled  from  the  room,  convulsively  grasp- 
ing the  scrap  of  crumpled  paper,  which  had 
become  her  warrant  of  a  pnncely  fortune. 

A  week  later  Louisa  Wylie  sailed  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Waters  for  Havana.  In  the  same 
steamer,  but  not  in  the  same  party,  sailed 
John  Merton,  the  junior  partner  of  a  nourish- 
ing legal  t\rm  iu  Boston.  He  went,  as  he  took 
occasion  to  state,  u\>on  professional  business, 
and  in  so  stating  told  the  e.xact  ti*uth,  his  em- 
ployer Ijeing  Mi.HS  Wylie,  and  his  business  the 
investigation  of  Antonio  Garcia's  .story,  and 
the  disf-overy  of  tho  owners,  or  rafcher  the 
heirw,  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  Three  Kings 
oC  Cologne. 
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Arrived  in  Havana,  Mr.  Waters  went  sober- 
ly to  work  at  the  business  which  had  taken 
him  there,  and  Miss  Wylie  devoted  herself  to 
his  assistance  as  steadily  and  as  conscienti- 
ously as  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life. 

Mr.  Merton  meantime  busied  himself  with 
his  own  affairs,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
came  to  report  progress  to  his  employer. 

I  find,''  said  he,  "that  the  ship  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne  was  actually  owned  here  in 
Havana,  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  wealthy  firm 
styled  Raniirez  Brothers.  The  ship  was 
wrecked,  and  the  treasure  she  contained 
absolutely  lost,  it  is  supposed.  The  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  family  of  Ramirez  is  a  young 
man,  wealthy,  handsome,  and  unmarried,  who 
neither  needs  nor  misses  the  fortune  of  which 
Antonio  Garcia  robbed  his  grandfather." 

"  What  will  you  do  next  ? "  . 

"Have  you  not  been  to  see  Ramirez?" 
asked  Louisa,  in  some  surprise. 

"  No,  certamly  not,  until  I  know  your  de- 
sire." 

"  Why,  you  knew  it  beforehand." 

"  But  the  circumstances  are  different  from 
"vhat  we  imagined  possible.  This  property,  if 
indeed  it  exists  at  all,  is  fairly  yours,  all  other 
claim  being  outlawed  long  ago,  and  Signor 
Ramirez,  as  I  said,  neither  needs  nor  misses 
this  " 

"  John,  v^hat  are  you  talking  about  ?  Has 
ten  days  among  these  deceitful  and  intriguing 
people  changed  your  honest  and  upright  heart 
to  " 

For  the  first  time  since  he  knew  her  the 
clear,  round  voice  faltered,  and  the  brave 
eyes  filled  up  with  tears,  half  of  sorrow,  half 
of  shame.  John  flushed  scarlet,  and  left  the 
room  without  a  word.  An  hour  later  he  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  a  superbly  handsome 
and  courtly  gentleman. 

"  Miss  Wylie,  this  is  Signor  Ramirez,  to 
whom  I  have  given  only  a  hint  of  the  strange 
story  you  have  to  relate  to  him,"  said  the 
lawyer. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  and  hope 
that  I  have  good  news  for  you,"  began  Louisa, 
and  then,  clearly  and  briefly,  and  without  one 
word  of  sentiment  or  one  suggestion  of  any 
otner  course  possible  for  her  to  pursue,  she 
repeated  the  story  of  Nick  Baybridge's  escape 
from  prison,  his  constituting  her  his  heir,  the 
priest's  abstract  of  Antonio  Garcia's  confess- 
ion, and,  finally,  she  ended  by  placing  the 
paper  in  the  hands  of  the  young  Spaniard, 
who  had  sat  listening  to  her,  with  his  great 
melancholy  eyes  open  to  their  fullest  extent, 
and  his  face  lighted  with  the  most  active 
emotion  it  had  ever  expressed. 

* '  And  you  have  come  to  Havana  to  restore 
this  property  to  me,  it's  so  doubtful  owner  or 
heir  '{ "  asked  he  at  length. 

*'  No,  I  came  upon  my  own  business,  but  I, 
of  course,  determined  to  see  you  and  tell  you 
about  the  hidden  treasure.  This  gentleman, 
Mr,  Merton,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  came  on 
purpose  to  see  to  it,"  said  Louisa,  indifferently. 

"My  thanks,  and  something  more,  shall  be 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Signor  Merton,"  said  the 
hidalgo,  w  ith  rather  a  patronizing  bow  to  the 
lawyer.  "  But,''  added  he  in  another  tone,  as 
his  eyes  traveled  back  to  the  young  girl'o 
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handsome  face,  "  but  you,  Signora— I  have  no 
word  of  thanks  for  you." 

"I  assure  you,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  for  or  ex- 
pect any.  T^he  ship  was  yours  or  your  grand- 
father's, and  when  I  happened  to  hear  of  <vhat 
had  become  of  the  treasure,  it  was  no  great 
trouble  to  let  you  know,  especiaUy  as  I  was 
here.  I  hope  you  will  find  the  diamonds,  etc., 
all  safe." 

"Thanks,  Signora,"  replied  the  Spaniard, 
his  eyes  fixed  in  unabated  astonishment  upon 
the  fair  northern  face,  painfully  reddening 
beneath  his  gaze,  until,  rising,  Louisa  said: 

"Now  I  will  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  as  I 
have  work  to  do  before  sunset,''  and  left  the 
room. 

"  Work!  The  lady  works  ? "  asked  Ramirez, 
turning  with  a  puzzled  glance  to  Merton,  who 
hastened  to  explain, 

' '  Ah!  what  shame  for  her  to  w  ork.  And 
all  this  money  in  her  hands,  if  she  had  closed 
them  upon  it !"  explained  the  Spaniard ;  and, 
after  a  moment's  thought,  he  approached  the 
young  American,  and,  laying  a  finger  con- 
fidentially upon  his  arm,  asked: 

"  She  is  not  married  ? " 

"  No." 

"Or  affianced?" 
No,"  said  John  Merton,  closing  his  toeth 
firmly  upon  the  monosyllable. 

Signor  Raudrez  nodded  twice  or  thrice,  and 
then  asked  some  shrewd  questions  about  the 
business  in  hand;  nor  wa^  Miss  Wylie  again 
alluded  to  between  the  two  men. 

Another  week  went  by,  aud  Mr.  Waters 
having  nearly  finished  the  business  that  had 
brought  him  to  Havana,  was  talking  of  the 
return  voyage,  when  Signer  Jacinto  Ramirez 
sent  to  beg  a  private  interview  with  Miss 
Wylie. 

it  was  conceded  at  once,  and  Louisa  learned, 
much  to  her  gratification,  that  her  informa- 
tion had  indeed  proved  worth  a  fortune  to  the 
heir  of  old  Ruy  Ramirez  and  bis  brother  Jago, 
owners  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne ;  for  the 

Erecious  freight  of  that  unfortunate  vessel 
ad  been  so  securely  hidden  by  the  mutineers 
as  to  remain  undiscovered  until  the  moment 
when  Don  Ramirez  hims<5lf ,  aided  by  two 
trusted  slaves,  removed  the  large  stone  like  a 
bench  across  the  end  of  the  cave,  beneath  which 
it  lay  concealed. 

'*The  treasure  is  vast,  Signora,"  added  the 
Spaniard,  fixing  his  dark  eyes  upon  those  of 
the  woman  who  had  brought  this  fortune  to 
bim  with  such  unconscious  and  disdainful  hon- 
esty. "But  yet  not  enough.  Signora,  I  value 
this  fair  hand  far  above  all  the  munificent 
gifts  you  have  bestowed  upon  me.  Will  you 
add  It  to  them?" 

"  Sir— why,  did  not  you  know  " 

"What,  Signora?" 


"  Well,  nothing  yet;  but  if  I  ever  marry,  sir, 
it  vvill  be  but  one  man." 

"  And  that  man,  Signora?" 

"  You  should  not  ask  such  a  question,  Mr. 
Ramirez.    It  is  not  you." 

"  That  is  enough,  Signora." 

"No,  but  yo\i  should  not  be  offended,  sir, 
although  I  know  my  manner  is  somewhat 
rude  and  blunt.  That  is  my  birthright,  as 
courtesy  isyours.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  hurt 
you,  Signor." 

She  came  close  to  him,  put  both  her  hands 
in  his,  and  raised  her  clear,  bright  eyes  to  meet 
his  astonished  gaze. 

"How  different  you  are  from  my  country- 
women. Oh,  Signora,  be  gratious  and  think 
at  lease  upon  my  offer  of  hand,  and  heart, 
and  life.    You  do  not  know  me  yet." 

"But,  sir,  I  told  you  that  I  love  some  one 
else  and  never  shall  dream  of  marrying  any 
man  but  that  one,"  said  Louisa,  with  decis- 
ion. 

"  And  he— does  he  ?"  stammered  Rami- 
rez. 

"  Does  he  love  me  ? "  suggesterl  Louisa, 
blushing  rosy  red.     "  I  think  so— I  hope  so." 

"  It  is  the  notary,"  muttered  Ramirez. 

"  Good-by,  Signor.  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
happy,  and  find  a  very  good  and  true  woman 
to  be  your  wife,'*  said  Louisa,  again  offering 
her  hand. 

"  Signora,  I  wish  no  wife  but  you,"  replied 
the  Spaniard,  raising  the  hand  to  his  lips. 

And  so  they  pai-ted,  not  to  meet  again. 

That  evening  John  Merton  offered  himself  to 
Ljoulsa  Wylie,  and  was  accepted. 

"  I  would  not  ask  until  after  Don  Ramirez, 
for  he  had  far  more  to  offer  than  I  shall  ever 
have,"  said  the  happy  lover  at  last. 

"  Had  he  John  Merton  to  offer?"  asked 
Louisa,  with  a  smile. 

They  did  not  meet  again,  but  on  her  wed- 
ding-day Louisa  Wylie  received  from  Don 
Jacinto  Ramirez  the  gift  of  a  wonderful  pa- 
rure  of  diamonds,  aud  the  deed  of  a  gift  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  "  a  sum  very  poor- 
ly representing  her  due  share  of  a  certain 
property  lost  to  the  family  of  Ramirez  but  for 
her  exertions." 

So  ran  the  deed,  but  Louisaj  in  accepting  it, 
wrote  with  her  own  hand  to  Signor  Don  Ram- 
irez that  it  was  only  as  a  free  gift,  and  not  in 
the  least  as  restitution  that  she  could  accept 
it,  and  thank  bim  for  it  most  heartily. 

"  Men  have  died,  aud  worms  have  eaten 
them,  but  not  for  jove,"  and  the  Signer  was 
married  last  week  to  a  charming  New  En- 
gland girl  whom  he  met  at  Newport. 

Let  us  wish  him  happiness  as  great  as  that 
of  our  friends  John  and  Louisa  Merton,  for 
we  can  suggest  no  question. 


-THE  HEIRESS  OF  WHITSON  GRANGE. 


BY  M.  T.  CAIvDOR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  SINGLE  horseman,  mounted  on  a  powerful 
Cray  hunter,  went  slowly  centering  along  the 
downs  w  hirh  lay  between  the  estate  ot  Cole- 
brook  Close  and  the  pretty  little  town  of 
W—  one  fine  afternoon.  The  woods  were 
already  brown,  and  the  fltful  gambols  of  the 
wind  whirled  the  dry  leaves  in  little  dntt?, 
fillinff  up  tc-^  hollows  and  shifting  the  sombre 
carpeting  over  the  still  freshly  green  turt,  so 
that  a  dismal  rustling  echoed  to  the  f  oottalls 
of  the  horse  where  %-er  he  turned;  for  his  course 
was  kept  across  the  fields  in  a  straight  line, 
deviating  neither  for  hedgeor  stile  which  capie 
in  the  path.  Just  a  little  kindling-  of  the  eye, 
both  of  rider  and  beast,  a  slight  lifting  of  the 
powerful  gray  limbs,  and  over  and  away  they 
went  Behind  them  lay  the  pleasant  fields 
and  orchards,  the  tall  gray  walls  of  Colebrook 
manor  house,  and  the  dark  green  stretch  ot 
nobis  trees  that  formed  the  justly  famous 
park,  of  which  all  the  Golebrooks  had  been  so 
proud  an«i  so  chary.  ,    ,   ,     ,  j 

The  rider  turned  once  to  look  b^ck,  and  a 
smile  broke  over  his  face— a  look  which  was 
enough  in  itself  to  stamp  him  as  the  master  of 
Colebrook  Clo.se. 

The  features  were  of  that  sort  wmch  require 
some  strong  emotion  to  give  them  character— 
c.jld  calm,  impassive ;  neither  fine  looking  nor 
particularly  plain.  No  wonder  there  were 
such  varying  opinions  concerning  Cuthbert 
Colebrook,  Esq.  The  mood  in  which  an  ac- 
quaintance found  him,  established  decidedly 
their  decisions  in  regard  to  personal  appear- 
ance as  wel  1  as  character. 

He  wasdressedcarelessly  i^agreen  huntmg- 
coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  drab  pantaloons, 
and  high  top  boots,  with  a  jaunty  black  velvet 
cap  crowning  his  pale  brown  locks;  his  face,  as 
was  the  universal  style,  worn  smooth,  entirely 
free  from  whiskers. 

Now,  as  he  rode  swiftly  along,  bis  eye  caro- 
leKsly  glaar-ing  over  the  pretty  bit  of  English 
laudKcape  lying  before  him,  or  taking  in  heed- 
lessly the  purple  mists  which  hung  low  in  the 
gkv  drifting  continuously  across  the  sunny 
blue  l)eyond,  his  face  was  as  expressionless  as 
a  stone  statue.  ^,       .  , 

Not  so  however,  when,  from  th#)  thick  copse, 
bordering  a  stream  of  water  at  his  right  hand, 
came  a  sudden  tla.'-h  of  white  smoke  curling  up, 


simultaneously  with  the  dull  report  of  a  fowl- 
ing piece. 

The  whole  face  changed  then ;  the  cold  gray 
eye  gathered  fire,  and  flashed  astbreathening- 
ly  as  the  sweep  of  sword  steel.  A  dull,  red 
glow  spread  over  the  cheeks;  the  lips  were 
compi'essed  with  grim  determination;  the 
whole  figure  seemed  braced  and  steeled  and 
rekuit  with  anger,  fiery,  hot,  now,  with  life. 

"  By  St.  George  I  I  am  here  in  time  to-day. 
Poaching,  as  I  live  I  The  villains  shall  not  es- 
cape me  as  they  have  the  cowardly  keeper. 
They  shall  find  the  master  himself  is  here." 

Speaking  this  in  a  low,  swift  tone,  he  pressed 
his  spurred  heel  against  the  glossy  flank  of 
the  gray,  and  went  forward  at  a  breathless 
gallop. 

He  gained  the  bushes  fringing  and  growing 
froni  the  very  edge  of  the  stream,  and  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  unconscious  poacher — whowas 
paddling  his  canoe  swiftly  toward  the  wound- 
ed bird  struggling  in  the  water — the  daring 
rider  cleared  the  low  underbush  at  a  single 
leap,  and  guided  his  excited  horse  recklessly 
into  the  stream.  A  few  plunges,  and  he  was  > 
alongside  the  boat  at  the  very  instant  the 
startled  poacher — a  weather-beaten,  elderly 
man  in  blue  blouse  and  leather  breeches — be- 
came aware  of  his  appi'pach. 

Fearlessly  dashing  forward,  the  y oung s(juire 
seized  the  collar  of  the  poacher,  and  with  a 
skillful  jerk  threw  him  backward,  choking 
and  gasping,  and  completely  at  the  rider's 
mercy,  despite  the  gun  still  clutched  tightly 
in  his  hand. 

"  How  now,  scoundrel !  Do  I  find  you  poach- 
ing on  my  land  cried  Cuthbert  Colebrook. 
"  You  shall  meet  >our  just  due,  you  hoary 
headed  villain.  Drop  the  gun,  I  say,  and  come 
with  me." 

The  helpless  victim  had  no  opportunity  to  re- 
ply; his  face  was  purple  from  suffocation, 
breath  was  nearly  gone,  and  articulation  im- 
possible; but  a  dull  glare  of  the  eye,  and*  a 
closei  clutch  upon  the  gun,  showed  his  mute 
defiance. 

The  young  squire  gave  him  a  parting  shake, 
and  dropped  him  back  into  the  boat,  at  the  in- 
stant seizing  the  gun  stock,  for  tliere  was  a 
lurid  gleam  in  the  fierce,  protruding  eyes, 
which  for  the  first  time  suggested  warning" 

For  a  few  moments  the  poacher  Jay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  gasping  and  panting; 
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when  he  was  able  to  breathe  freely,  he  rose 
sullenly,  and  stared  defiantly  into  the  angry 
countenance  above  him. 

"  You're  a  pretty  fellow}"  said  the  young 
squire;  "it's  good  business  for  a  man  of  your 
years  to  be  poaching  on  another  man's  ground. 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  the  game  laws." 

"  I  reckon  I  ought  to;  I've  known  them  long 
enough  for  the  curse  and  shame  of  England, 
and  for  the  ruin  of  many  a  poor  fellow  like 
me,  who  must  starve  himself  and  see  his  chil- 
dren starve,  rdther  than  stand  on  a  foot  of 
ground  belonging  to  a  rich  man,  and  bring 
down  a  bird  flying  across  the  sky." 

"Ho,  ho!  So  you  think  you've  a  right  to 
my  property,  do  you?"  sneered  the  stalwart, 
well-conditioned  rich  man,  reining  in  his  met- 
tlesome steed,  and  looking  for  once  as  hand- 
some as  a  knight  filled  with  righteous  indig- 
nation. ** 

"  Nobody  touched  your  property.  Do  you 
rich  squires  own  the  fowl  of  the  air  ?  If  there 
id  a  God  up  above,  do  you  think  he  made  the 
wild  duck,  and  the  trout,  and  the  rabbit,  and 
deer,  solely  for  you,  when  you  have  money 
enough  to  buy  as  many  as  you  like  ?  Do  you 
think  he  meant  we  should  starve  rather  than 
shoot  down  the  wild  duck  which  comes  flying 
from  the  north,  journeying  to  tbe  south,  and 
because  it  passes  over  your  land  you  say  it  is 
yours;  and  you  would  shut  me  up  in  jail  for 
taking  it,  to  keep  my  poor  child  from  starva- 
tion ?  Yes,  I  know  the  game  laws  of  England 
full  well,  and  I  say  they  are  a  crying  evil  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven,  a  disgrace  and  shame  to 
humanity." 

The  man's  breast  was  heaving  with  fiercely 
suppressed  emotion;  his  eyes  blazed  indigantly 
beneath  the  shaggy  eyebrows;  his  gaunt, 
blackened,  begrimed  hands  were  clenched 
wrathfuUy. 

The  young  squire  stared  at  him  with  mixed 
astonishment  and  bewilderment. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  getting 
the  game  for  food,  and  not  to  send  to  market  ?" 
demanded  he. 

"  I  do.  And  not  for  myself,  either.  I'd  dig 
up  roots  and  eat,  if  it  was  only  for  myself. 
Mind  you,  not  that  I  think  it  wrong,  but  be 
came  I  am  proud  as  well  as  you;  because  I 
scorn  to  take  what  you  begrudge,  though  I 
believe  God  meant  the  fish  of  the  water  and 
the  fowl  of  the  air  for  us  poor  wretches  to 
take,  wherever  we  find  them." 

"This  is  confounded  queer  1"  muttered  the 
squii'e,  pulling  in  his  restive  horse. 

"Not  very  queer  to  me!"  muttered  the 
poacher,  grimly. 

"I  say,"  said  Cuthbert  Colebrook,  "why 
don't  you  pick  up  the  duck  ?  She'll  get  away, 
for  all  her  broken  leg  and  wing." 

The  man  looked  up  into  his  face  with  aston- 
ishment. A  comical  smile  was  breaking  his 
lips;  yes,  decidedly,  young  Squire  Colebrook 
was  a  good  looking  fellow. 

"  What's  your  name,  old  fellow  ?" 

"  Ben  HalJiday,  your  honor." 

"Humph!  Well,  Ben,  it's  high  time  you 
were  in  better  business.  Don't  let  me 
catch  you  poaching  again,  unless— unless— 
hem  !— stand  still,  gray  Bess !— unless  you 
aresomeof  you  hungry  again.    There,  take 


your  duck,   now,  old   Ben  and  be  off." 

Old  Ben,  looking  rather  foolish,  took  up 
the  paddle,  and  with  a  few  strokes  brought 
the  struggling  bird  within  reach.  As  he 
threw  it  into  the  boat  he  scraped  a  bow  to 
the  lordly  young  horseman. 

The  young  squire  laughed. 

"  After  all  I  think  it  is  as  comfortable  a 
settlement  for  us  both  as  though  I  had  sent 
you  to  prison.  But  you  have  an  entirely 
original  way  of  stating  the  case,  Ben  Halliday. 
I  shan't  forget  you  very  soon.  Here,  take 
your  gun,  and  mind,  if  you  get  into  trouble 
with  the  keepers,  that  you  send  for  me." 

He  thrust  the  gun  carelessly  toward  the 
boat,  which  was  yet  swaying  beneath  the  im- 
petus of  the  oar.  The  stock  stuck  heavily 
against  the  seat;  a  loud  report  followed;  the 
gray  charger  reared  and  plunged,  and  dashed 
away  riderless.  Young  Squire  Cuthbert 
clapped  his  hand  against  his  side  and  fell 
heavily  with  a  loud  splash  into  the  water. 

"  Perdition  I  the  other  charge  was  in  the 
gun  !"  cried  Ben  Halliday,  bending  down  anx- 
iously, and  then  leaping  into  the  water,  and 
lifting  up  by  continued  and  painful  efforts, 
the  stout  frame  which  lay  there  like  a  log. 
He  tumbled  it  into  the  boat,  and  anxiously 
hunted  up  the  wound.  It  was  a  ghastly  sight, 
but  the  chill  of  the  water  had  staunched  the 
blood. 

Ben  had  not  knocked  about  all  the  rough 
paths  and  trying  scenes  of  the  world  without 
getting  much  valuable  experience,  and  a  cer- 
tain self  sustaining  confidence.  He  pulled 
out  his  coarse  handkerchief,  and  hunted  up  the 
fine  cambric  one  from  the  squire's  pocket, 
hastily  thrusting  back  the  silken  purse, 
through  whose  meshes  he  caught  the  glitter 
of  golden  coin.  Tearing  these  into  strips, 
he  bound  up  the  wound  as  best  he  might. 

A  loud  halloo  from  tbe  distance  startled 
him.  He  had  not  thought  before  of  the  risk 
he  ran  remaining  there  with  his  hands  and 
clothing  stained  with  the  young  squire's 
blood,  with  his  gun  the  only'  weapon  near. 
Instinctively  he  made  a  movement  to  fly 
from  the  boat,  and  then  he  checked  himself 
abruptly. 

"  It's  sure  death  for  the  chap,  if  I  leave  hira, 
and  maybe  now  there's  a  chance  for  his  life;  I 
won't  be  a  coward.  I'll  do  what  I  can  for 
him ;  but  if  he's  done  for,  and  I  am  found, 
I  must  count  pretty  sure  on  being  hung  for 
it." 

He  listened  anxiously,  but  heard  nothing 

*'  They've  found  the  horse,  maybo.  rll pad- 
dle down  toward  the  cove,  and  keep  out  of 
view  till  I  know  how  it  will  turn  with  him." 

He  straightened  out  the  powerful  limbs  of 
the  insensible  man,  so  that  he  could  find  room 
to  use  the  paddle,  and  pushed  the  boat  rapidly 
down  the  stream  into  a  little  cove  heavily, 
shaded  with  alder  bushes  and  creeping  vines; 
and  then,  satisfield  that  he  was  secure  from 
observation,  he  dropped  the  paddle  and  again 
bent  down  over  the  insensible  figure,  and  lis- 
tened anxiously  at  his  breast.  There  were 
faint  heart  pulsations  there,  steadily  growing 
stronger  and  deeper;  the  blood,  too,  began  to 
bow  through  the  insufficient  bandage.  Ban 
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tore  off  both  his  coarse  calico  shirts  sleeves, 
leaving  his  brown  arms  bare,  and  bound  them 
against  the  wound.  He  filled  his  great  gaunt 
palm  with  water  from  the  stream,  and  let  it 
drip  oveu  the  pale  face. 

"  If  he  will  only  be  sensible  and  speak,  I  can 
carry  him  home.  But  if  his  life  is  in  danger, 
and  he  is  wild,  it  will  be  at  m}'-  own  peril,  and 
he  must  take  his  chance  with  me,"  muttered 
he  anxiously. 

A  great  sigh  shook  the  young  squire's 
breast;  his  eyes  unclosed  and  stared  bewilder- 
edly  iato  the  old  man's  face. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  has  happened. 
Squire  Colebrook  i  You  know  it  was  an  ac- 
cident; you  heard  the  gun  go  off  w^hile  it  was 
in  your  own  hand,"  cried  Ben,  in  an  imploring 
voice. 

The  gray  eye  looked  cold  and  listless,  with- 
out the  fire  of  intelligence.  In  a  moment  the 
lid  settled  swiftly  over  it  again,  the  momen- 
tary glow  faded  off ;  he  had  fainted  again. 

Loud  and  distinctly,  at  that  moment,  sound- 
ed anxious,  terrified  voices,  brought  along  by 
the  water.  The  people  from  the  manor  house 
had  tracked  the  horse's  hoofs  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  they  were  beating  the  bushes  and 
calling  their  master's  name. 

"  The  evil  one  is  in  it  all!"  muttered  old 
Ben,  setting  his  teeth  savagely;  "  it  will  never 
do  for  me  to  let  them  see  me,  or  find  him  in 
my  boat.  This  is  bad  luck  enough  to  happen 
just  now,  of  all  times." 

He  hastily  seized  the  paddle  and  pushed  with 
all  his  strength  until  he  was  again  out  of 
hearing.  Nor  did  be  make  any  pause  then, 
but  carefully  guided  the  canoe  across  the 
other  side,  and  there,  keeping  along  close  to 
the  bank,  he  entered  a  swamp,  and  leaving 
the  stream,  pushed  off  into  a  kind  of  natural 
ditch  which  stretched  like  a  snake,  black  and 
.slimy,  in  and  out  among  the  great  hassocks  of 
wiry  grass,  and  tangled  vines,  and  low  bushes. 

He  was  evidently  well  acquaintgyd  with  the 
place,  and  running  at  length  into  a  narrow 
inlet,  over  which  the  matted  twigs  of  the 
bushes,  closely  interlaced  with  vines,  formed 
a  perfect  roof;  he  paused,  and  wiping  the  per- 
spiration from  his  face,  turned  again  anxious- 
ly to  his  wounded  companion. 

The  light  was  so  thoroughly  excluded  that 
he  was  obliged  to  bend  close  to  see  at  all,  and 
in  so  doing  he  felt  a  light  breath  on  his  cheek. 

"  Not  dead  yet!"  ejaculated  Ben,  in  a  tone 
of  great  relief.  "  The  Lord  grant  he  may 
weather  it  through,  or  it  will  be  an  ugly  busi- 
ness for  old  Ben  Halliday ! " 

While  he  spoke  he  lifted  a  rope  from  the 
bottom  of  the  l)oat,  carrying  it  over  to  the 
stoutest  limb  of  the  alder  bush  growing  on 
the  right  hand,  and  knotting  it  there. 

He  scarcely  knew  himself  why  he  took  this 
T)recaution,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  ripple  in 
the  black,  muddy  water,  which  ended  m  a 
stagnant  pool  just  beyond,  and  the  stuless 
arms  lying  helplessly  ou  the  bottom  of  the 
boat '  were  surely  safe  from  meddling  with  the 
pad<l'le  But  he  went  through  with  it,  and 
then  leaped  nimbly  ashore  and  sprang  swiftly 
from  hassock  to  hassock,  till  he  had  gained 
the  firm  land,  which  rose  hieher  and  higher 
in  the  rear  of  the  swamp,  from  an  open,  thin- 


ly turfed  pasture,  to  a  hill  crowned  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  pine  and  chestnut. 

At  the  hill  he  paused,  panting  with  the  exer- 
tion he  had  made,  and  gave  three  low  but 
peculiar  notes,  so'nething  between  a  whistle 
and  a  bird-call.  He  repeated  it  several  times, 
raising  the  key,  before  he  received  an  answer. 

Then  a  quick  crunching  of  the  dry  herbage 
was  heard,  as  a  hasty  step  came  down  the  hill, 
and  a  boy  of  some  sixteen  years  came  dashing 
up  to  his  side. 

' '  What's  the  matter,  father  ?  what  do  you 
want  ? " 

' '  I  vmnt  your  help,  yours  and  Katie's.  Run 
back  to  the  hut  and  bring  me  that  great  sail 
rolled  up  in  the  shed,  and  come  down  to  the 
boat,  both  of  you,  as  quick  as  possible.  Oh, 
another  thing;  there's  a  little  spirit  of  some 
kind,  I  think,  in  the  closet ;  bring  that  too. 
Don't  lose  a  minute.  Bob,  for  there's  life  and 
death  depending  on  it." 

The  boy  did  not  ask  another  question,  but 
with  a  white,  scared  face,  dashed  back  again 
to  the  hut. 

Beu  as  rapidly  retraced  his  steps. 

The  young  squire  had  evidently  moved  dur- 
ing his  absence,  although  his  eyes  were  still 
closed,  and  his  breathing  faint,  for  the  band- 
age had  again  become  displaced,  and  a  little 
pool  of  blood  stained  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Ben  looked  at  it  gloomily. 

"I  might  as  well  give  myself  up ;  he'll  die,  and 
they'll  trace  it  all  to  me,"  muttered  he.  "If 
it  wasn't  for  them  children,  I  wouldn't  fight 
any  longer  against  such  hard  luck."' 

The  "  children  "  were  coming:  he  could  hear 
the  dull  slush  of  the  oozing  water  as  their 
hasty  feet  bounded  along  the  hassocks.  Pres- 
ently the  boy's  voice  cried  out: 

"  We  are  coming,  here  we  are,  father." 

"  Hush!  speak  softly !  Nobody  knows  how 
near  they  may  be  searching,"  said  Ben,  in  an 
angry  whisper. 

"  Bob  is  so  frightened.  Uncle  Ben,  what  has 
happened  ? "  began  the  girl,  Katie,  as  sweet- 
faced  and  graceful  a  maiden  of  seventeen  as 
could  be  found  that  day  in  the  shire.  "  1  was 
afraid  you  had  hurt  yourself,  but— Oh! "  ex- 
claimed she,  breaking  off  abruptly,  and  the 
roses  flying  affrighted  from  her  cheeks,  "  Oh, 
Uncle  Ben,  Uncle  Ben ! " 

"  It  is  young  Squire  Colebrook,"  said  Bob, 
in  a  low,  frightened  voice. 

"Is  he  dead?"  asked  Katie,  stepping  into 
the  boat,  and  bending  down  a  face  almost  as 
pale  as  that  of  the  young  squire. 

"  Not  yet,  but  I  think  he  will  die,"  answered 
Ben  Halliday;  "  it's  just  my  luck." 

"  Who  killed  him  \ "  questioned  Bob,  look- 
ing up  into  his  father's  face,  with  a  shudder. 

"My  gun!"  answered  old  Ben,  with  a 
groan. 

"  Oh,  Uncie  Ben,  you  didn't  mean  it.  It 
was  an  accident,  I  know  it  was  an  accident." 

"  Bless  your  innocent  heart,  Katie,  of  course 
it  was.  And  the  gun  was  in  the  squire's  own 
hand ;  but  there  was  nobody  there,  and  I  was 
poaching.  And  don't  you  see  how  quick  they 
could  hang  me  for  it." 

The  girl  was  quick  to  understand  the  case. 
She  wrung  her  little  hands  in  dismay,  and 
then  cried  out  eagerly; 
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"  But  he  is  not  dead.  He  shall  not  die.  We 
will  bring  him  to  life  again." 

"  Then  we  mustn't  waste  time  in  talking. 
Where's  the  sail,  Bob?  Spread  it  out,  and 
we'll  get  him  on  to  it.  We  three  must  manage 
someway  to  get  him  up  to  the  hut.  Was 
there  any  brandy? " 

"  Just  a  little;  I  brought  it.  But  wouldn't 
you  save  it  till  he  is  there?  It  will  save  him  so 
much  pain,  i£  we  carry  him  while  he  does  not 
feel  it.  Poor  fellow!  poor  fellow!  I  will  take 
his  head,  Uncle  Ben."^ 

*'  Steady,  then,  it  is  a  troublesome  job,  but 
it  has  got  to  be  done.  Step  slowly,  Bob,  and 
make  sure  you  don't  slip." 


CHAPTER  11. 

The  young  squire  opened  his  eyes  with  a 
low  groan.  Kdpeated  doses  of  brandy  and 
water,  and  thorough  bandaging  of  his  woimd, 
had  held  back  the  feebly  fluttering  life,  for 
the  time,  at  least. 

He  could  not  stir  hand  or  foot,  but  his  eyes 
roved  questioningly  around  the  log  walls  of  the 
humble  hut.  Tbey  came  back  feebly  to  the 
sweet,  pitying  face,  and  the  chestnut  curls 
drooping  their  glossy  coils  almost  against  his 
cheek. 

"  Why,"  murmured  he,  with  a  dreatny 
smile,  "  the  lady  of  Whitson  Grange  is  alive 
again." 

A  grave  smile  crossed  old  Ben  Halliday's 
face  as  he  heard  the  words,  and  coming  for- 
"-vard  from  his  post  of  observation  beyond 
the  hastily  improvised  couch,  he  said: 

'*  I  would  like  those  words  before  good  wit- 
nesses, Squire  Colebrook.  But  I  am  thauKful 
to  hear  your  honor  speak.  " 

The  gray  eyes  turned  languidly  to  his  face, 
and  dropped  away  agaiu  blankly.  The  pale 
lips  babbled  unmeaning  words,  and  then  were 
silent.  In  a  moment  his  eyes  were  closed 
again  and  ouly  the  regular  feebly  di'awn 
breath  showed  life. 

Ben  shook  his  head  sorrowfully  in  reply  to 
the  mute  questioning  of  Katie's  hazel  eyes. 

"  It  is  a  bad  case,  child;  and  I  durst  not  stir 
hand  or  foot  for  a  doctor ;  because,  if  be 
should  die,  it's  just  as  good  as  giving  myself  in- 
to the  hangman's  hands.  J udge  Whitson  will 
be  ready  and  thankful  to  get  me  out  the  way. 
Maybe  there's  no  help  for  me  anyhow. 
There'll  be  su  re  to  be  a  great  hue  and  cry 
in  searching  fornim,  and  it's  unlikely  they'll 
miss  this  old  charcoal  hut.  I  b&  clear  dum- 
founded,  Kctie,  and  don't  know  which 
way  to  turn.  I  might  get  away,  I  suppose, 
but  I'd  have  to  leave  you  behind,  and  then 
what's  to  be  done  with  him,  dead  or  alive?  I 
don't  see  but  it's  a  knotty  questioTi." 

The  girl,  scarcely  yet  more  than  a  child, 
kept  her  grave,  limpid  hazel  eyes  full  upon  his 
face  while  he  was  speaking.  With  the  true 
instinct  of  womanhood  she  had  risen  to  the 
emergency,  and  grasped  at  the  only  feasible 
mode  of  extrication  from  their  sore  dilemma. 

"  I  think,  Uncle  Ben,  saving  his  life  is  the 
most  important  consideration  of  all,  either  to 
relieve  your  trouble,  or  save  yoii  from  sus- 
picion. We  will  keep  him  secretly  if  we  can, 
until  he  is  able  to  testify  to  your  innocehce, 


but  we  must  not  let  him  die  for  lack  of  a 
doctor." 
Old  Ben  groaned. 

"I  thought  it  was  squally  weather  enough 
when  I  went  out  this  morning,  without  a  shil- 
ling in  my  pocket,  and  no  prospects  of  a  dinner 
for  any  of  us  ;  but  this  is  improvement  with  a 
vengeance ! " 

"Don't despair,  dear  Uncle  Ben."  And  a 
pair  of  soft  arms  wei'e  twined  around  his  neck, 
and  two  dewy  lips  pressed  a  light  kiss  upon  his 
cheek.  *'  Remember  that  it  is  always  darkest 
before  dawn  and  the  heaviest  shower  is  herald 
of  the  clearing  sky.  Heaven  surely  will  not  let 
you  come  to  harm,  after  all  your  generous  de- 
votion to  a  poor  orphan.  Robbie  has  found  a 
duck  in  the  canoe.  We  will  have  it  for  sup- 
per, and  we  shall  all  feel  better  and  have  more 
courage.  But  the  poor  young  man  must  have 
a  doctor," 

*'  Oh,  that  accursed  duck !  "  muttered  old 
Ben,  fiercely. 

"Maybe  you  will  not  always  see  it  in  so 
gloomy  a  light,"  said  Katie,  caressingly. 
"  Who  knows  but  the  good  Lord  sent  it  to 
work  out  for  us  the  change  we  have  longed 
for.  This  pocr  young  man  may  prove  the 
very  friend  we  need.  Don't  despair  yet. 
Uncle  Ben." 

The  old  man  went  again  to  the  sufferer,  and 
examined  the  wound  closely.  He  came  back 
with  a  brighter  look. 

"  I  say,  Katie,  a  doctor  couldn't  do  anything 
for  him  more  than  me.  I've  found  the  shot- 
One  has  come  clean  thi-ough  and  dropped  un- 
der bis  vest,  and  the  other  is  right  under  the 
skin.  I've  tended  uglier  wounds  than  that;  I 
can  take  it  out  with  my  knife,  and  there's  noth- 
ing more  to  be  done  than  nursing  and  taking 

good  care  of  him.  It's  the  loss  of  so  much 
lood  to  such  a  strong,  hearty  fellow,  that  has 
pulled  him  down  in  this  fashion.  But  he  will, 
live  if  he's  going  to,  without  a  doctor  as  well  as 
with  one  ;  lUn  sure  of  it.  It's  only  the  care  he 
needfi." 

'  *  Oh,  he  shall  have  that, "  said  Katie,  fervent- 
ly, and  then  a  shade  fell  upon  her  stveet  face. 
"  But,  Uncle  Ben,  he  will  need  a  great  many 
nourishing  things,  and  we  have  no  money." 

"There's  a  heap  ot'  it  in  his  purse  ;  there's  no 
harm  taking  it  for  his  own  use.  Only  I  must 
travel  a  good  way  to  spend  it,  for  it's  gold,  and 
around  these  parts  they  know  very  well  old 
Ben  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I'll  count  it 
all  before  you,  and  only  take  it  as  we  need  it." 

Here  the  boy  Bob  came  hurrying  into  the 
hut. 

' '  Oh,  father,  they're  beating  all  over  the 
downs,  and  dragging  the  river.  They've 
found  a  little  strip  of  blue  cloth  all  blood,  and 
they  say  it's  sure  a  foul  murder." 

Old  Ben  wrung  his  hard  hands. 

"  What  shall  1  do,  Katie  ? "  cried  he,  instinct- 
ively relying  upon  her  judgment. 

Her  voice  was  unsteady  as  she  replied  : 

"  I  am  sure  X  dare  not  decide.  My  first  im- 
pulse would  be  to  go  forward  promptly  and 
state  just  how  it  happened— to  bring  them  here 
and  show  him  alive  and  carefully  tended. 
Surely  then  they  could  not  accuse  you  of 
murder,  even  if  he  should  die  without  clearing 
you.   But  I  know  whana  you  fear,  why  you 
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dread  to  make  known  your  presence  here." 

"  Yes,  yes,  there  is  the  danger.  If  any  one 
else  but  him  was  the  judge,  1  should  ijot  hesi- 
tate. But  to  throw  myself  into  the  clutches  of 
that  arch  enemy — Katie,  tell  me  what  to  do. 
I  leave  it  with  3-ou." 

''No,  no  J'  cried  Katie,  shivering  with  hor- 
ror, ''I  dare  not  decide.  Let  us  implore  of 
Hea^ren  to  guide  us,  to  preserve  him.  Two  or 
thr€»e  days  will  surely  decide.  And  we  may 
be  able  to  conceal  him  for  that  time." 

Sue  clasped  her  hanils  and  closed  her  eyes, 
moving  ner  dry  lips  prayerfully. 

Hen  Halliday  watcded  her  with  reverential 
tenderness,  and  waited  silently  till  she  turned 
again  toward  the  patient.  Then  he  said 
quietly : 

'*  I  will  take  hia  money,  Katie.  You  must 
see  how  much  I  take  out,  and  keep  the  rest 
yourself  to  give  him  if  he  recovers.    I  had 

best  cut  across  the  swamp  toward  W  ,  and 

be  there  purchasing  my  goods  when  the  news 
of  this  comes.  And  there's  no  time  to  be  lost 
about  it.  When  they  come  to  search  this  side 
of  the  river  I  shan't  have  the  chance.  Oh, 
here  issilver.  I'm  thankful  for  that.  Now  I 
am  reafly  to  go  as  soon  as  I  put  on  another 
shirt.  Burn  this,  Katie,  as  quick  as  I  am 
gone.  Their  pieces  will  jnatch  my  sleeve  or 
handkerchief.  Don't  let  the  bandage  be 
loosened,  and  give  him  the  brandy  and  water 
while  it  lasts.  Bob  must  keep  a  sharp  ear  fur 
my  whistle  if  1  should  uead  him.  Keep  pray- 
ing, little  Katie,  and  it  may  all  be  right  yet." 

He  kissed  her  and  went  out  hastily. 

"  Gtet  something  to  eat,  Unclt^  Ben,  for 
yourself,"  called  she  from  the  door.  He  nod- 
ded, and  went  stalking  down  the  hill.  Katie 
sat  down  by  the  bedside,  moistening  the  wan 
lips  with  the  cordial.  Suddenly  she  sprang 
up  with  a  nervous  shudder,  and  rau  out  to 
the  door  where  the  boy  was  sitting  drearily 
plucking  the  duck. 

'*  Oh,  Robbi'^,  has  your  father  gone  in  the 
canoe  i  Do  you  remem])er  all  that  terrible 
stain  on  the  bottom  ?  Run  down  and  wash  it 
out  if  you  can.  What  if  they  should  find  it  in 
their  searching  ?  " 

Father  thought  of  that,  Katie.  We 
turned  the  boat  over  and  let  the  water  soak  it 
over  and  over,  and  I  spattered  the  plac^  with 
black  mud.  But  I  am  terrible  frightened, 
Katie.  They  were  swearing  furious,  and  de- 
clared they'd  have  tho  murderer,  anyhow." 

"  Hush,  Robbie,  there  isn't  any  murderer. 
It  was  all  an  ac  cident,  and  he  did  it  himself. 
How  did  you  know  who  he  was,  Robbie  ?" 

*'  I've  seen  him  lots  of  times  over  to  the 
manor,  and  riding  across  the  lawns.  He  al- 
ways went  by  the  fields  instead  of  the  j'oad, 
when  he  wa.«  on  horseback.  I've  heard  'em 
fi^^  that  he's  going  to  marry  Miss  Julietta 

hitson,  but  I  don't  know, only  ho  was  always 
riding  with  her." 

Little  Katie  gave  a  nervous  start.  Present- 
ly she  >ighed: 

*'  Her  lover  I  How  strange  iti  should  hap- 
pen so  1  You  must  co<jk  the  duck  yt)urself , 
}U>bbie,  >)ecanse  I  am  to  stay  by  him  and  keep 
the  bandage  safe." 

**  Vvi  hungry  enough  to  try  it  without  cook- 
ing,'' saya  Robbie,  with  a  rueful  smile.    "  I 


say,  Katie,  these  be  the  hardest  times  we've 
seen  j'^et." 

"  Don't  let  us  make  it  worse  by  borrowing 
trouble,  Robbie,  dear.  Maybe  this  is  the  turn- 
ing place." 

"I'll  get  a  nice  piece  I'eady  for  her,  any- 
how,'' murmured  Robbie,  proceeding  energet- 
ically to  his  task,  while  Katie  went  back  slow- 
ly to  the  sick  man. 

She  found  more  color  iu  his  face,  and  his 
hands  were  losing  their  deadly  coldness.  He 
opened  his  eyes  and  moved  his  parched  lips 
wistfully.  She  brought  cool  water  and  gave 
It  to  him  by  the  spoonful,  and  he  swallowed  it 
eagerly. 

She  ventured  to  moisten  a  cloth  and  lay  it 
on  the  forehead,  growing  feverish  and  pain- 
contracted,  but  she  dared  not  touch  the 
wound,  nor  disturb  the  bandages  there,  al- 
though he  kept  plucking  at  his  side  in  wild 
paroxysms  of  pain.  She  was  forced  at  last  to 
take  both  hands  in  hers,  and  hold  them  reso- 
lutely, lest  he  should  injure  himself.  Still 
there  was  no  gleam  of  intelligence  on  his 
face. 

So  passed  two  dreary  hours,  and  Katie  sat 
there  in  patient  endurance,  though  her  sweet 
face  paled,  and  her  eyes  often  overran  with 
tears. 

Then  there  came  to  her  fasting  senses  the  sa- 
vory perfume  of  the  roasting  duck,  and  pres- 
ently Robbie  crept  in  on  tiptoe. 

"  Oh,  Katie,  it's  all  ready,  and  there's  pota- 
toes nicely  roasted  iu  the  ashrs.  It  isn't  just 
as  if  you  had  cooked  it,  but  oh,  it's  so  nice.  I 
know  it  is.  You  shall  go  and  eat  first,  and  I 
will  stay  here." 

Katie  did  not  stop  to  argue  with  him.  She 
was  ah-eady  weak  and  faint,  and  just  when 
she  most  desired  strength.  She  hurried  out  to 
the  welcome  food,  and  came  back  with  a 
brighter  face. 

"  Now  go  yourself,  Robbie.  How  I  wish 
Uncle  Ben  was  here,  too." 

All  through  the  long,  dreary  evening  the 
pair  sat  in  silence,  listening  shiveringly  to  the 
moans  of  the  wounded  man,  and  trembling 
beneath  wild  forebodings  t\z  the  continued 
absence  of  their  father  and  protector. 

It  was  almost  midnight,  and  hope  had  quite 
abandoned  them  when  he  staggered  into  the 
hut. 

He  bad  a  large  bag  on  his  shoulder,  and 
throwing  it  off  he  sank  into  a  seat  thoroughly 
exhausted. 

Robbie  brought  a  mug  of  water,  while 
Katie  hastily  unhottomed  bis  jacket  to  give 
him  air. 

They  looked  anxiously  into  his  face,  as  they 
perceived  how  his  clothing  was  clogged  with 
mire.  But  by  this  time  he  was  able  to  quiet 
their  fears. 

"  Don't  bo  frightened,  children,  all  is  safe  so 
far.  I  had  to  try  a  new  route,  and  I  got  into 
the  mire  a  dozen  times,  and  the  hag  weighed 
me  down,  but  I'm  all  right  now.  I'm  sure 
they  haven't  any  suspicion  this  way  yet. 
They  think  they  can  track  blood  down  the 
river  bank,  and  that  has  sent  them  in  the  oth- 
er direction.  I  n^et  them,  and  heard  all  their 
talk,  so  I  knew  just  where  to  steer  clear  of  the 
watchman.    I've  brought  all  we  shall  need  for 
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a  week,  and  a  doctor's  book  into  the  bargain, 
Katie.  All  with  the  squire's  money.  But  if 
we  get  him  well,  he  can't  begrudge  it  for 
nurse  and  doctor's  fee.  I  puzzled  the  booksell- 
er by  selecting  a  surgical  work,  after  telling 
him  I  wanted  to  learn  to  doctor  my  own  fam- 
ily. If  the  people  yonder  will  only  steer  clear 
of  the  charcoal  but  for  a  feve  days,  I  shall 
hope  to  weather  this  yet." 

"  Let  me  seethe  book,"  says  Katie,  eagerly. 
"Stir  up  the  embers,  Robbie,  so  I  can  read. 
We'll  watch  him  night  and  ,day,  if  he  will 
only  live." 

And  Katie  fulfilled  her  promise.  On  the 
third  morning  the  fever  was  quite  gone,  and 
Katie  was  startled  by  hearing  a  feeble,  but 
cherry,  voice  exclaim : 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  hare  I  done  for  myself  ? 
The  gun  went  off,  I  know.  Shall  I  die  ? 
Where  have  you  brought  me  ?" 

She  hurried  to  the  couch.  Ben  Halliday 
was  carefully  dressing  the  wound.  But  the 
lint  and  bandages  had  dropped  from  his  hands 
now,  aad  they  were  clasped  joyfully,  and  the 
tears  were  pouring  over  his  sallow  cheeks. 

"  You  know  me,  Squire  Colebrook;  you  re- 
member it  all." 

The  patient  attempted  to  move,  and  winced 
Witti  pain. 

"  I  should  think  I  might.  I  shot  myself 
with  your  gun.  I  know  that  much  flashed 
through  my  brain  as  the  shot  stung  me  like  a 
mammoth  wasp.   Have   you    had  a  doctor 

yet  ? " 

"  He  mustn't  talk  so  much,"  interposed  a 
clear,  sweet  voice,  and  Katie's  lovely  young 
face  appeared  behind  Ben  Halliday's  shoulder. 

"  Where  am  I  i  "  demanded  the  squire,  star- 
ing at  her  blankly, 

* '  At  ray  poor  hut,  siquire.  It  was  the  best  I 
could  do.  I'll  tell  you  about  it  when  you're 
better.  But  you  couldn't  have,  better  care  at 
your  own  home,  only  maybe  finer  furnishing 
about  you,"  auswered  Ben,  in  a  soothing 
voice. 

"  How  long  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  invalid  pres- 
ently, when  he  found  his  best  effort  to  raise 
his  arm  to  his  head  did  not  succeed.  "How 
many  days  since  1  was  hurt  ? " 

"  Only  three.  You  haven't  known  any- 
thing till  now." 

"  Shall  I  die  ?"  was  asked  slowly  in  an  awed, 
tremulous  voice. 

"  Bless  your  heart;  I  hope  not." 

"  What  does  the  doctor  say  ? " 

"That  you  must  be  quiet;  that  you  must 
not  talk  so  much,"  interposed  Katie,  holding 
up  a  warning  finger  with  a  playful  smile. 

"  I  am  thirsty,"  said  he,  querulously. 

She  brought  their  only  glass  filled  with 
coolest  water,  and  gave  it  to  him  carefully. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  doctor,"  said  he 
again,  as  Katie  took  her  station  beside  him. 

"  I  am  the  doctor,  and  here  are  my  creden- 
tials," answered  Katie,  laughing  in  the  glad- 
ness of  her  heart,  and  lif  tiag  up  the  medicinal 
treatise  and  shaking  it. 

Then  seeing  the  perplexed,  uneasy  look  on 
his  face,  she  added: 

"  Must  1  tell  you  everything  to  set  your 
heart  at  rest,  or  will  you  be  a  good  boy,  and 
go  to  sleep  and  wait  till  I  think  it  prudsut  'i  " 


"  Tell  me  now;  I  will  be  good  afterward," 
replied  he,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I  suppose  I  must,  for  my  uncle  has  crept 
away.  I  know  very  well  why.  He  is  giving 
relief  to  his  great  joy  at  your  safety  by  a  flood 
of  tears." 

"  Why  should  he  care  so  much  ? " 

"  You  needn't  talk  and  tire  yourself.  I'll 
tell  you  everything  without.  You  see  they 
think  you  have  been  murdered  at  the  manor 
house  and  in  the  town.  Had  they  found  you 
unable  to  speak  in  my  unele's  boat,  shot  by 
his  gun,  don't  you  see  nothing  he  could  say 
would  save  him  from  the  gallows  ?  Of  course 
he  is  glad  you  are  able  to  recollect  everything 
and  in  a  condition  to  tell  it.  Now  we  can 
summon  your  friends,  and  when  you  are  able 
you  can  go  back  to  your  home." 

He  lay  quiet  a  long  time,  evidently  deeply 
lost  in  thought.    Then  he  said  gravely : 

"  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  what  you 
think.    Shall  I  live  ? " 

"Of  course  you  will  if  you  mind  proper 
precautions,"  answered  she,  readily. 

He  looked  immeasurably  relieved,  and  said 
deprecatingly : 

"lam  very  glad,  for,  though  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die,  I  know  I  am  not  fit  for  it." 

"  You  will  be,  after  this,"  said  she,  the 
clear,  hazel  eyes  looking  straight  into  his. 

"  I  will  try,"  answered  he,  gravely. 

"  And  as  the  beginning  of  good  conduct, 
you  will  rest  now  from  talking.  I  shall  give 
you  a  basin  of  gruel,  and  then  you  must  go  to 
sleep."  Which  wise  suggestions  were  obe- 
diently followed.  He  woke  in  two  hours,  still 
more  decidedly  improved. 

You  will  wan*  us  to  send  for  your  friends 
now  ? "  questioned  Kiatie,  as  she  flitted  lightly 
around  him. 

"  Will  you  go  to  the  manor  house  as  my 
physician  still  ? " 

She  shook  her  head  slowly  for  reply. 

"  Then  I  choose  to  remain  here." 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  and  an- 
swered gravely : 

"  How  would  a  humble  girl  like  me  appear 
in  the  dwelling  of  wealth  and  pride  ? " 

"  Nonsense,"  was  retorted  somewhat  tartly 
for  such  feeble  tones.  "  You  would  be  an  or- 
nament in  any  scene.  I  have  seen  many  a 
peer  who  might  envy  you  your  high-bred  look 
and  graceful  ease  of  manner.  Do  you  know 
you  are  the  very  image  of  a  favorite  picture  of 
mine  ?  It  is  painted  on  an  ivory  panel  at 
Whitson,  and  is  called  '  The  Lady  of  Whitson 
Grange.'" 

A  deep  blush  suffused  the  girl's  cheek;  a  soft 
dew  of  tears  crept  into  her  eyes,  and  her  voice 
quivered  as  she  replied: 

"  I  have  heard  of  that  picture.  There  is 
something  else  I  have  heard,  that  the  squire 
of  Colebrook  Close  is  to  marry  the  heiress  of 
Whitson  Grange." 

"  A  gossip's  miserable  slander  1 "  ejaculated 
the  squire,  hotly.  (He  was  certainly  improv- 
ing fast.)  "  I  have  ridden  with  her,  and  danced 
with  her,  and  maybe  flirted  just  a  little— but 
marry  her, — love  her,  as  I  could  love  some 
one  else — the  very  idea  angers  me  1  " 

"  Then  you  shall  hear  no  more  of  it.  And  I 
'  will  send  my  uncle  to  talk  with  you,  and  help 
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you  dc-ide  about  the  dit-closnre  of  your  safety 
to  the  good  people  who  are  so  shocked  at  your 
mysterious  disappearance.  I  will  tell  him  to 
repeat  my  story  to  you,  and  ask  you  to  give 
friendly  advice  to  an  orphan  girl  who  has  but 
these  two  humble  friends  in  the  wide  world." 

She  smiled  brightly  through  her  tears,  and 
glided  from  his  sight. 

What  a  wonderful  creature  !  "  murmured 
the  young  squire.  "  I  have  always  been  in 
love  with  that  picture,  and  now.  if  she  proves 
all  I  fondly  anticipate,  how  I  shall  bless  the 
old  poacher's  gun  for  his  shot." 
'  Ben  Halliday  came,  and  the  patient  must 
'  certainly  have  been  well  entertained  by  the 
story  he  told,  for  his  eyes  scarcely  moved 
from  the  'honest,  rugged  face  through  its 
whole  recital. 

'*You  will  understand  now,  Squire  Cole- 
brook,  why  I  have  hid  up  in  this  fashion.  I 
promised  the  girl's  dying  mother,  my  blessed 
mistress  that  was,  that  I  would  do  what  I 
could  to  see  her  righted.  I  never  mistrusted 
what  a  hard  thiug  it  would  be,  until  I  came 
to  talk  with  Judge  Whitson,  and  found  out 
that  his  daiighter  had  inherited  the  portion  of 
his  brother's  daughter,  and  was  mistress  of 
Whitson  Grange.  I  told  him  the  plain  story, 
how  Mark  Whitson's  wife  did  not  die,  as  was 
reported,  that  she  was  brought  safely  across 
the  watei',  and  her  child  born  in  England. 
He  flamed  up  like  a  firebrand;  told  me  I  was 
making  up  the  whole  story;  declared  he  would 
dispute  the  legality  of  the  whole  affair,  mar- 
riage and  all;  swore  I  should  be  prosecuted 
for  an  old  poaching  offence,  and  fairly  fright- 
ened me  out  of  my  wits.  If  I  had  only  had 
plenty  of  money,  I  should  not  have  been 
afraid;  but  you'll  admit  it  was  pretty  desper- 
ate, a  poor  fellow  like  me  standing  up  boldly 
against  the  wealthy,  influential  judge  of  the 
shire.  I  have  every  needed  proof  that  the 
girl  is  the  rightful  heiress  of  thegrange,  and 
the  true  daughter  of  Mark  Wnitson.  Oh. 
squire,  if  you  only  help  me.  I've  got  clear 
run  ashore  now,  and  the  judge  looks  out  that 
I  am  turned  away  from  any  work  I  may  get. 
We  were  fairly  starving  till  I  went  for  that 
duck." 

"  Bless  the  duck  forever!  "  cried  the  squire. 

"  And  I  had  to  take  some  of  your  money. 
Katie  knows  just  how  much.  She  will  pay  it 
back  when  she  gets  her  rights,"  continued 
Ben,  apologetically. 

"  TaKe  all  I  have  got,  and  welcome." 

"  You  believe  all  I've  said,  squire  ? " 

"  Of  course,  1  do.  The  girl  is  the  living  im- 
age of  that  picture — Mark  Whitson's  mother 
in  her  bridal  dress.  That  is  proof  enough  for 
any  man.  I  was  always  in  love  with  the 
I^icturo,  I'm  sure  I  am  with  the  granddaugh- 
ter. Ben  Halliday,  do  you  think  that  angel 
could  learn  to  love  such  a  block  as  I  am  ?  If 
she  would  only  try,  I  would  promise  to  let  her 
teach  me  how  to  be  a  man.  I  would  marry 
her,  and  take  up  her  rights  for  my  own,  and 
we  would  see  whether  the  judge  could  threaten 
iiK-for  rmv  poaching  sins.  Bless  that  duck 
'  M  Halliday." 
I  at  him, 

J  .  i  .11  raid  the  fever  is  on  again.  You're 
I  little  wild  now,  squire."  I 


"  Wild  for  her  answer. that's  all.  Call  in 
that  dear  little  Katie,  and  let  her  give  it,  or  I 
shall  fret  myself  into  a  relapse." 

Katie  came  smiling,  tearful  also,  and  blush- 
ing like  a  rose; for  Ben  had  somehow  con- 
trived to  let  her  know  the  sum  and  substance 
of  their  guest's  proposition. 

"Katie,"  cried  the  squire,  trying  vainly  to 
reach  out  a  hand,  but  with  his  earnest,  glow- 
ing eyes  eloquent  enough  without  further 
gesture,  *'  I  loved  you  before  I  ever  set  eyes  on 
you.  I  know  your  character  is  just  what  that 
picture  portrays.  I  am  a  dull,  stupid  lout,  or 
rather  I  have  been,  but  I've  had  neither  moth- 
er nor  sister,  nothing  to  make  my  character. 
I  will  try  faithfully  to  become  all  your  hus- 
band should  be,  if  you'll  promise  to  let  me  un- 
dertake this  suit  against  Judge  Whitson  for 
my  wife.  Katie,  will  you,  could  you  love  me 
enough  to  marry  me  ? " 

Katie  bent  down  over  his  pillow  and  whis- 
pered: 

"Will  you  be  very  good  ?  will  you  get  well 
as  soon  as  possible  ? " 

*'  If  you  are  my  nurse,  of  course  I  shall." 

"  Won't  you  ever  be  ashamed  of  Ben  Halli- 
day, my  generous  friend  and  benefactor  ? 
won't  you  refuse  to  acknowledge  poor  Robbie 
as  a  brother  ?" 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  an  unfeeling  brute  ? 
They  shall  be  my  father  and  brother  too." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  marry  you." 

"  But  do  you  love  me,  you  witch  ?  for  I  am 
ablaze  with  a  frantic  devotion,  of  which  I 
have  never  dreamed  except  before  that  pict- 
ure." 

"I  really  believe  I  do,  Squire  Colebrook." 

There  was  an  arch,  roguish  gleam  in  the 
tearful  eyes. 

"  Give  me  my  name,  Katie,  just  this  once, 
then  I  will  take  your  troth.  I  give  yoa  my 
solemn  word,  I  won't  do  it  otherwise," 

"  Naughty  boy !  Are  you  not  entirely  at 
my  mercy  ? " 

Then  breaking  into  a  low  sobbing,  she  cried: 

"  Oh,  Cuthbert,  Cuthbert,  you  will  give 
me  my  name  and  rightful  home.  I  shall  sit  at 
my  father's  hearthstone  now." 


A  fortnight  from  the  eventful  day  of  young 
Squire  Colebrook's  mysterious  disappearance, 
a  numerous  assemblage  was  gathered  in  the 
spacious  drawing-room  of  the  manor  house. 
There  was  the  heir  presumptive,  a  smart 
young  gentleman  just  down  from  Oxford,  a 
distant  cousin  of  the  lamented  squire's,  who 
already  took  upon  himself  the  looks  and  airs 
of  a  master.    There  was  the  family  lawyer 

and  his  clerk ;  the  bankers  from  W  ,  Judge 

Whitson  and  his  daughter  Juliette,  who  had 
already  laid  seige  to  the  heart  of  the  new 
owner  of  Colebrook  Close,  and  some  half 
dozen  other  ladies  and  gentlemen,  intimate 
friends  of  the  family. 

"  As  I  was  saying,"  observed  Judge  Whitson 
in  reply  to  a  remark  of  the  lawyer,  "  this  is  a 
very  singular  and  mysterious  case.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  our  lamented  friend 
was  foully  murdered.  It  is  too  late  to  hope 
for  any  other  explanation  of  his  continued 
absence.    Let  us  hope  justice  will  overtake  the 
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irurderer.  Indeed,  I  am  quite  certaiu  the 
avenging  hands  of  the  law  are  ah-eady  upon 
his  track.  That  wretched  poacher,  Bea  Halli- 
day,  has  been  passing  gold  at  the  shops  of 

 quite  I'reely  of  late.   That  circumstance 

alone  warranted  his  arrest.  The  butler  is 
ready  to  testify  that  the  purse  he  used  be- 
longed to  Cuthbert  Colebrook.  The  man  was 
taken  to  prison  this  morning,  the  trial  will 
come  on  speedily  " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  coach  driven  up  to 
the  side  steps  near  the  window  where  he  stood. 

"More  visitors  ?"  inquired  he,  of  the  new 
owner. 

"Indeed,  I  don't  know,"  answered  the 
young  gentleman  carelessly,  without  turning 
away  from  bis  impromptu  flirtation  with  Miss 
Juliette. 

'•  Good  heavens!," ejaculated  the  3udge,hur- 
rying  to  open  the  French  window  toward 
which  a  man  was  supporting  a  tall,  stout 
figure,  with  a  very  pale,  but  a  very  happy 
face,    it  is  young  Squire  Cuthbert  himself. " 

A  shiver  of  awe  ran  round  the  room,  as 
though  a  gho8t  had  risen  in  their  midst.  Nat- 
urally enough,  Miss  Juliette  moved  away 
from  the  Oxford  gentleman,  who  grew  very 
red,  and  then  very  pale. 

"  Ah,  my  friends,  I  am  happy  to  meet  you 
all, "  said  the  cheery,  hearty,  if  rather 
weakish  voice  of  the  owner  of  the  Close. 

"  Where  did  you  come  from?  what  has 
happened?  who  baa  found  you  ?  "  echoed  from 
all  sides. 

A  string  of  questions,  indeed.  I'll  try  to 
answer  them  in  order.  I've  come  from  the 
minister's;  I've  been  married,  and  Ben 
Halliday  found  me  and  saved  my  life  when  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  let  a  gun  go  off  into  my 
side.  Put  me  down,  Burton,  on  the  sofa  and 
escort  Mis.  Colebrook  in." 

Miss  Juliette  Whitson  tossed  her  head  and 
walked  over  to  her  father's  side. 

"  This  is  a  very  singular,  a  very  sudden  af- 
fair," stammered  the  Judge. 

It  is  rather  out  of  the  common  course,  I 
admit,"  replied  squire  Colebrook,  coolly. 


"Ah,  here  is  my  wife.  Now,  judge,  prepare 
f  01'  a  surprise.    You  can't  guess  who  she  is." 

As  he  spoke,  Cuthbert  Colebrook  drew 
toward  him  the  o;raoeful  figure  escorted  into 
the  room  to  the  sofa's  side  by  his  trusty  friend 
and  ally,  and  threw  back  her  veil,  disclosing 
the  sweet,  lovely  countenance,  whose  pictured 
likeness  was  familiar  to  every  eye  in  the 
room. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  present 
to  you  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Colebrook,  formerly 
Miss  Catherine  Whitson,  the  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Mark  Whitson." 

There  was  a  moment's  dead  silence,  as  the 
company  stared  at  the  speaker  in  amazement. 

The  you  ug  squire  broke  it  by  saving,  gaily: 

"  Katie,  my  love,  here  are  some  relatives  of 
yours.  Judge  Whitson,  I'm  sure  you'll  be  de- 
lighted to  recognize  your  niece.  My  dear 
Miss  Juliette,  come  and  see  what  a  good 
likeness  your  cousin  can  show  to  that  favorite 
picture  of  ours." 

The  judge  stared,  and  fidgeted,  but  the  eyes 
of  the  company  were  all  upon  him.  He  went 
up  to  Mrs.  Colebrook  and  shook  her  by  the 
hand,  muttering  some  incoherent  remark 
about  his  previous  ignorance  of  her  existence. 

The  squire  smiled  calmly. 

"  Now,  Burton,  if  you'll  hunt  up  my  trusty 
friend  Halliday,  I  think  we  may  couut  upon  a 
jolly  day  of  it." 

"  Halliday!  Ben  Halliday!  why,  that's  the 
man  who  is  in  prison  for  your  murder." 

**  Ho,  ho!  What  a  ridiculous  farce.  The 
vary  man  who  saved  my  life.  I  wondered 
what  kept  him.  Run  off.  Burton,  and  set 
him  free.  Tell  him  the  young  squire  was  no* 
so  easily  disposed  of.  We'll  have  a  feast  in 
his  honor." 

Judge  Whitson  and  his  daughter  with  feeble 
excuses  withdrew.  The  dificomfited  distant 
cousin  discreetly  followed  suit.  The  others 
joyfully  remained  to  enjoy  the  merriment  and 
jov^ial  evening  which  succeeded,  and  finally 
took  their  departure, warmly  commending  the 
young  squire's  good  taste  ia  choofeing  so 
charming  a  wife . 
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BY  MRS.  MARY  A.  DENISON. 


It  was  at  a  splendid  b?»ll,  girea  by  Horatio 
Sprloghigh  iu  one  of  the  noblest  houses  on 
Fifth  avenue,  that  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Arrago 
took  umbrage. 

"  To  think,"  she  cried,  thi^o wing  her  geegaws 
hastily  from  her  breast,  neck  and  fingers, 
"  that  that  Helen  Gregory  should  have  a  pa- 
rure  exactly  like  mine  !" 

Her  cousin  Eugenie,  a  -stately  beauty  of 
twenty-seven,  yawned  ,and  slowly  arose  from 
the  satin  couch  in  the'  corner.  Mrs.  Arrago 
gave  a  little  scream. 

"  You  here,  Eugenie  ?" 

"Yes;!  think  I  must  have  fallen  asleej> 
reading.'  I  never  dreamed  of  sitting  up  so 
late— it's  morning,  isn't  it  ?" 

"Morning,  but  not  late,"  answered  Mrs. 
Arrao-o  with  a  spiteful  pull  at  her  dress. 

"  P?ay,  what's  the  matter  ?"  queried  Eugenie, 
now  looking  quite  interested,  as  she  moved 
slowly  toward  the  solitary  gaslight. 

"  Matter!— nothing,  only  that  Helen  Ureg- 
ory  had  a  set  of  jewelry  exactly  like  mine.  I 
never  felt  so  confounded  and  ashamed  in  my 
lifei  If  she  studied  it  over  for  a  month  she 
couldn't  have  insulted  me  more  effectually." 

"Gregory — why  that's  the  name  of  one  of 
Tom's  old  flames,  isn't  it  ?"  queried  Eugtnie,  a 
licht  creeping  subtly  over  her  face,  kindling 
her  eyes  to  a  cruel  flame,  though  the  words 
seamed  to  come  so  artlessly.        ^       ^  „  , 

"  You  needn't  remma  me  or  that,"  halt 
pouted  Myriam  Arrago,  flashing  back  a  de- 
fiant glance  at  her  mirror,  while  hei-  jeweled 
hand  sought  a  tiny  bell-rope.  "  I'll  dismiss 
Rebecca— that  makes  twice  I've  rung  for  her, 
and  the  lazy  thing  -" 

"  She  was  sent  for,  Myrry— her  mother  wa» 
exr^ected  to  be  dymg,"  said  Eugenie,  in  a 
softer  voice  than  was  her  wont.  ,  , 

"Ohl"aud  the  little  body  turned  herself 
alx>ut  a  trifle  paler.  It  was  not  the  kind  of 
sr-nvatioii  she  relislied,  thus  to  hear  of  death, 
ff 
1 
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1  triumphant  from  the  ballroom, 
lant  she   had  been  in  her  glad 
y ,  as  she  was  everywhere, 
i'uor  Liiinft  !"  she  added,  her  arms  drop- 
and  she  thought  so  much  of  her  moth- 

 ,Tit  to  tell   her  yesterday  to  take 

round,  but  I  really  forgot." 
•  ill  do  her  no  good  now,"  said 
'       me  help  you,  as  long  as  I  am 


"Oh,  thank  you  !  you  may  untie,"  replied 
Myriam,  carelessly;  "and  please  take  out 
that  back-comb— it  has  hurt  me  for  an  hoar  " 

Eugenie,  with  another  of  her  dark  looks 
indolently  began  her  self-imposed  service! 
She  lifted  the  comb,  and  down  fell  a  mass  of 
heavy  hair,  so  gloriously  tinted  that  its  dark 
splendors  seemed  almost  to  mock  the  shimno- 
diamonds  that  glittered  on  the  velvet4ined 
cabinet  before  them, 

"  So  many  have  asked  me  where  f  got  my 
hair,"  said  Myriam,  with  a  self-satisfied  glance 
opposite.  "It's  such  an  impertinence —thej^ 
can't  believe  it's  all  my  own.  I  think  I'll  be 
Undine  at  some  fancy  ball,  and  just  wear  it 
hanging  as  it  does  now.  Wouldn't  that  con- 
vince them  ?  I  should  not  be  so  lazy,  though : 
you  are  tired,  Eugenie." 

"  Not  so  tired  as  you  are,  nor  so  cross, 
either,  I  might  have  said  when  you  first  came 
home.  Pray,  how  did  the  jewels  become  Miss 
Gregory  ?  You  know,  or  perhaps  you  don't 
know,  that  I  never  saw  her." 

"  That's  rather  strange.  Oh,  they  became 
her  splendidly.  She  5s  handsome,  very  hand- 
some, only  there's  something  like  a  spite  in  her 
manner,  whether  moving  or  in  repose.  She 
always  seems  to  be  saying  to  herself,  and  by 
implication  to  other  people,  '  I  may  have  been 
scorned  some  time  m  my  life,  but  it  don't 
trouble  me.' I  shouldn't  want  my  manner  to 
betray  so  much." 

"  She  was  poor,  I  believe,  when  Tom  first 
knew  her." 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  so,"  said  Myriam 
uneasily.  She  knew  it  had  been  repoi  fced  tt^t 
if  Miss  Gregory's  fortune  had  com  3  a  little 
sooner,  Tom  would  have  been  at  her  feet— 
but  then  Tom  had  unbosomed  himself  to  her 
before  their  marriage  and  told  her  what 
disenchanted  him— and  she  had  implicit  con- 
fidence in  her  "dear  old  Tam,"  as  she  called 
him,  though  he  was  but  twenty-four  and 
looked  even  younger  with  his  yellow  beard. 
"  She  worked  in  a  shop  somewhere,  and  was 
as  proud  as  Lucifer — and  somehow  always 
held  her  place  in  society,  too.  But  she  had 
faults  that  Tom  didn't  like,  else  I  assure  you 
it  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference— J  was 
not  burdened  with  wealth,  you  know,^' 

A  quick  expression  of  contempt  passed  over 
Eugenie's  face,  then  she  stood  more  erect 
holding  those  splendid  gleaming  curls  in,  her 
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hands  with  a  iook  that  suggested  the  thought 
of  shears,  and  she  performing  the  office  of 
barber  willingly,  so  sharp,  steady,  and  filled 
with  hatred  ib  was. 

"  People  did  think  it  would  really  make  a 
match  at  one  time,"  she  said,  after  opening 
her  lips  once  or  twice,  as  if  with  the  effort  of 
speaking. 

"Did  they?  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  care," 
said  Myriam,  with  sleepy  indifference.  "  And 
I  suppose — well,  perhaps  she  liked  him,  you 
know,  and  bought  the  jewels  to  spite  me  a 
little.  Thank  you,  I'll  say  no  more  about  it 
—it's  mean  spirited  to  talk  and  think  so,"  and 
she  arose  as  Eugenie  finished  her  task. 

Eugenie  sneered  again,  very  careful  that  her 
cousin's  wife  should  not  see  her  though. 

"  Both  you  and  she  are  fools,"  she  muttered, 
as  taking  her  lamp  she  passed  from  the  room 
to  her  own  apartment. 

Poor  Eugenie!  she  had  loved  her  cousin 
Tom  Arrago  as  men  are  seldom  loved.  At 
one  time— perhaps,  dimly  suspecting  the  nat- 
ure of  her  emotions,  he  had  flirted  with  her— 
for  Tom  had  been  very  thoughtless  as  well  as 
very  gay,  and  Eugenie  being  fully  three  years 
his  elder,  with  the  fooiish  presumption  of 
very  young  men  he  had  considered  her  an 
"old  girl,"  though  beautiful  and  brilliant. 

"  She's  my  cousin,  anyhow,"  had  been  the 
drift  of  his  thought;  "  and  she  knows  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  think  of  marriage;  but  it 
makes  her  so  happy,  poor  soul !  "  and  so  he 
went  on  with  every  new  enchantment  wind- 
ing her  heart  in  his  toils — then  leaving  her  for 
some  fresher  beauty.  Miss  Helen  Gregory 
was  the  brilliant  star  that  seemed  at  one  time 
his  destiny.  He  saw  her  while  performing 
some  little  errand  for  his  mother,  in  a  dry- 

§oods  store,  well  lighted.  Miss  Helen  quite 
azzled  him  with  her  dark  beauty,  her  lan- 
guid, half-contemptuous  motions  as  she 
brought  down  small  boxes,  or  pushed  toward 
him  a  seivey  web,  from  which  he  was  tempted 
to  buy  a  portion,  having  indistinct  notions 
that  his  mother  could  make  handkerchiefs  or 
caps  out  of  it,  or  give  it  to  some  poor  person. 
He  looked  at  her  as  long  as  he  dared,  mentally 
comparing  her  eyes  to  diamonds,  her  lips  to 
rubies,  her  teeth  to  pearls ;  and  when  at  last 
his  purchases  were  made,  a  singular  smile 
warned  him  that  he  was  trespassing,  by  his 
half -unconscious  stare,  and  provoked  at  his 
own  stupidity  he  hurriedly 'left  the  store. 
After  this  he  met  Miss  Gregory  at  sundry 
places,  and  at  one  time  thought  seriously  of 
marrying  her.  One  evening  he  saw  his  idol 
unmasked,  and  from  that  time  the  enchant- 
ment was  over. 

A  beautiful  orphjm  was  his  next  flame,  and 
her  he  married.  Tom  was  not  rich,  though 
he  expected  to  be  so  on  the  death  of  a  wealth, 
uncle  who  had  made  him  his  heir.  His  mother 
inherited  a  small  property  and  had  always 
been  liberal  in  her  allowance,  and  he  was  jun- 
ior partner  in  a  firm  that  was  well  established 
and  very  prosperous.  His  wife  was  beautiful 
and  having  been  restrained ,  through  narrow- 
ness of  means,  from  indulging  her  tastes  for 
the  elegancies  of  life,  she  was  ready  to  spend 
with  a  too  lavish  self-indulgence.  Tom  de- 
lighted to  see  her  well  dressed— he  was  opon- 
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handed  to  a  fault,  and  extremely  sensitive. 
This  latter  was  in  part  owing  to  a  misfortune 
that  had  overtaken  his  family— in  the  sup- 
posed guilt  of  a  younger  brother  who  had  be- 
come involved  in  a  crime,  not  through  partici- 
pation, but  through  the  machination  of  an  un- 
relenting enemy  who  had  sworn  to  avenge  a 
fancied  wrong.   This  was  the  nature  of  the 
trouble:  Prank  Arrago,  when  a  school-boy, 
thoughtlessly  avowed  his  tacit  participation 
in  a  school-riot.    The  avowal  reaching  the 
master's  ears,  and  the  master  being  an  austere 
and  unrelenting  man,  Frank  was  thrown  in- 
to a  state  of  trepidation  by  being  called  up 
before  the  entire  class  and  compelled  to  nnder- 
go  a  rigid  course  of  cross-questioning.  Two 
searching  eyes  glaring  fiercely  at  him  over 
the  tops  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  sapped  all  the 
courage  with  which  he  had  fortified  himself ; 
and  being  driven  to  it,  he  confessed  the  name 
of  the  ring-leader,  who  was  severely  punished 
and  expelled.   This  boy,  a  revengeful  fellow, 
swore  that  he  would  yet  have  it  of  young 
Frank,  if  it  took  him  the  best  part  of  his  life 
to  do  so.   A  serious  robbery  Was  CQtnmitted 
in  which  two  persons  were  woun(fed.  The 
circumstances,  the  place,  and  Frank's  unfort- 
unate locality  at  the  time,  made  a  strong  cir- 
cumstantal  evidence  against  him ;  timid  and 
frightened,  he  all  at  once  disappeared,  and  for 
nearly  a  year  had  not  been  seen  or  heard 
from. 

Mrs.  Arrago,  the  elder,  never  for  a  moment 
believed  in  his  guilt— neither  did  Tom.  They 
held  their  heads  as  high  as  ever,  always  de- 
fending the  son  and  brother  from  the  foul  as- 
persion that  had  been  cast  upon  him,  though 
innocent. 

fSo  here  stood  the  matter— Tom,  noble  and 
with  a  fine  prospect  before  him;  Frank  exiled, 
though  innocent ;  Cousin  Eugenie,  who  had 
consented,  through  the  urgency  of  her  cousin's 
wife,  to  take  up  an  abode  with  theni — foiled 
in  her  plans,  and  revengeful  because  they  had 
not  been  consummated,  and  Helen  Gregory, 
disappointed,  mortified,  but  still  defiant,  and 
willing  upon  any  emergency  to  make  all  the 
trouble  she  could,  since  the  only  man  for 
whom  she  had  ever  cared  had  slipped  through 
her  fingers.  Not  a  very  amiable  group — but 
the  world,  like  my  little  story,  is  not  made  up 
of  amiable  groups  altogether. 

Tom  looked  gloomy  the  next  day  at  the 
breakfast-table,  while  the  cloud  on  Myriam's 
face  had  long  been  banished. 

"What  a  perfect  little  sunbeam  you  are," 
said  he,  watching  her  fluttering  movements, 
his  face  lighting  up,  "isn't  she,  Eugenie  ?" 

His  cousin  smiled  assentingly,  but  her  look 
darkened  immediately,  though  no  one  would 
have  noticed  it. 

"  And  how  about  the  ball  V  he  asked,  after 
a  few  moments  of  silence  ;  "  was  it  a  brilliant 
affair  ?"  Myriam  had  attended  with  her  moth- 
er for  escort,  while  Tom  was  away  from  the 
city  on  business. 

"You  may  judge  when  I  tell  you  that  there 
were  two  sets  of  diamonds  exactly  alike," 
said  his  wife,  a  little  -vexation  in  her  voice. 
She  was  busy  at  this  moment  pouring  the  cof- 
fee, and  did  not  see  the  instantaneous  pallor 
that  overspread  his  face.    Eugenie,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  did,  and  was  surprised  out  of  her  usual 
cah)in(=)8S. 

"  Why,  Cousin  Tom  !"  she  crie  l,  with  great 
affectation  of  alarm,  "yoa  are  not  well,  I  am 
sure." 

Myriam  glanced  up,  her  quick  perceptions 
taking  instant  alarm— but  how  different  her 
thoughts  from  the  evil  suspicions  of  her  cous- 
in. 

Totn,  you  do  look  pale,"  she  said,  letting 
go  her  hold  of  the  coffee  urn. 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  her  husband,  as  flushed 
now  as  he  was  white  before.  "  If  I  scald  my 
mouth  and  change  color  a  trifle,  you  are  all 
frightened.  What  an  Important  personage  I 
must  be." 

But,  Tom,  yjur  coffee  was  cold,"  said 
Myriam,  ruefully, 

*'  Well,  I  didn't  say  I  had  scalded  my  mouth, 
or  that  I  had  a  terrible  twinge  of  the  tooth- 
ache, or  that  my  infallible  barometer  tells  me 
by  a  gouty  pain  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
spell  of  weather,  but  any  one  of  the  three 
might  have  made  me  change  countenance}. 
«  Myrra,  give  me  some  coffee  just  hot  enough 
to  scald,  and  I  will  take  care  to  preserve  a 
decent  composure  of  countenance." 

Myriam  smiliugly  poured  the  coffee,  and 
the  matter  wa3  forgotten  by  all  but  Eugenie, 
who  took  care  to  revert  to  it  a  few  hours 
afterward. 

"  I  think  you  are  the  silliest  little  goose," 
she  said,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

"Pray  ^fliy  T'  queried  Myriam,  looking  up 
anxiously  from  her  work. 

"  Why,  if  it  had  been  my  husband  thaV; 
changed  color  so  when  you  alluded  to  the 
diamonds,  1  should  have  fancied  everything, 
and  never  rested  till  I  knew  the  reason  for 
it." 

"  What  a  suspicious  creature  you  are!"  ex- 
claimed the  other,  setting  herself  to  her  work 
in  an  unconcerned  manner  . 

"True — lam  very  different  from  you;  my 
temperament  is  more  excitable;  and  then,  my 
dear,"  she  added — for  she  made  it  a  point  to 
allude  often  to  her  age — '^I  am  so  much  older 
than  you,  and  have  seen  so  rnuch  of  men  and 
the  world  ;"  and  with  this  shaft  she  plied  her 
needle  vigorously,  watching  sideways  to  note 
the  effect. 

Myriam  winced  a  little.  True,  Eugenie 
was  older — she  had  been  intimate  with  her 
cousin  for  years,  while  his  wife  had  scarcely 
known  him  for  one  year  yet.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  he  hud  evei'  given  her  reason  for 
this  caution  ? 

"In  other  words,  you  would  be  jealous,  I 
suppoi^e,"  said  Myriam,  with  a  curling  lip. 

''Why,  yes,  you  might  call  it  that,"  replied 
Eugenie,  a  charming  pretension  to  candor 
softening  the  confession.  "I  think,"  she 
added,  dreamily,  as  if  musing  to  herself,  "  I 
think  I  .should  have  Ixjen  a  little  jealous  of 
Cousia  Tom,  he's  so  thoughtless." 

"  Now,  Eugenie,"  cried  Myriam,  with  a 
small  show  of  antrer,  "  I  declare  it's  very  un- 
kind of  you  to  speak  so  of  Tom.  He's  the  very 
soul  of  honor— I  know  that— and  as  to  his 
thoughtlessness,  he's  no  more  thoughtless  than 
any  young  man  of  his  age,  and  never  so 
toward  mo— never." 
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"  I'm  very  glad  he  stands  so  high  in  your  es- 
timation," said  Eugenie,  smiling. 

"He's  my  husband  I"  responded  Myriam, 
with  a  touch  of  pride,  lifting  her  slight  figure 
to  its  utmost  height,  at  which  Eugenie  turned 
scarlet  and  laughed  tmeasily. 

"Of  course — and  I  was  only  trying  you  to 
see  how  you  would  take  it.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  now  that  ray  cousin  has  a  jewel  for  a 
wife,  who  would  believe  neither  calumny  nor 
slander  against  her  husband,  no  matter  from 
what  source  they  sprang— even  from  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family."  And  delivering 
this  little  speech  with  peculiar  emphasis,  and 
in  a  tone  that  was  strangely  thrilling,  though 
meant  to  be  unconstrained,  she  gathered  up 
her  work  and  walked  quietly  out  of  the  room, 

"  How  very  singular  Eugenie  has  behaved 
all  the  morning,"  Myriam  said  to  herself, 
following  the  retreating  figure  with  astonished 
eyes;  "one  would  think  she  had  some  spite 
either  against  Tom  or  me.  Poor  thing  I  they 
say  she  used  to  be  very  fond  of  Tom,  and  may- 
be sometimes  the  old  feelings  come  up  and 
make  her  irritable  and  uncharitable.  'What 
a  pity  she  didn't  marry  I  But  then  she  almost 
hinted  something  amiss  in  Tom;  butsh©  shan't 
see  that  I  notice  it.  It  did  look  odd,  his 
changing  color  so  suddenly,  but  she  should 
never  know  I  thought  so,  or  had  one  ungener- 
ous feeling  toward  Tom  if  I  died  for  it.  Poor 
Tom !  I'll  have  a  talk  with  him;  perhaps  it's 
business.  Dear,  dear,  what  a  pity  I  married 
such  a  catch  !  Tom  is  certainly  the  handsom- 
est fellow  I  see  anywhere,  and  it  must  have 
made  some  hearts  sore." 

Meanwhile,  while  the  pretty,  busy  little 
wife  was  fortifying  herself  against  all  imagin- 
ary evils,  Eugenie  Arrago,  having  in  her  pos- 
session the  worst  thing  one  can  carry  about, 
viz.,  a  bad  heart,  was  pacing  the  floor  of  her 
chamber  in  a  terrible  rage.  Some  natures 
are  so  easily  moved  that  the  merest  pebble 
thrown  into  their  depths  will  create  not  mere- 
ly ripples  but  waves.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
such  are  always  the  shallowest.  She  was  all 
the  time  laboring  under  an  impression  that 
Tom  had  trifled  with  her,  and  in  proportion 
to  her  wild  love  w^as  the  singular  hate  conse- 
quent; hate  not  only  toward  him,  but  his  sweet 
little  wife,  whose  charms  only  fed  the  fuel 
that  such  feelings  fanned  into  a  vivid  flame. 
To  add  to  her  other  miseries,  she  was  depend- 
ent, her  little  annuity  being  only  sufficient  to 
keep  her  well  dressed,  and  at  times  she  lost 
her  self-possession  and  fell  into  a  frantic  rage, 
that  with  all  her  accomplishments  she  had  not 
been  able  to  impress  any  man  sufliciendy  to 
make  him  think  her  worth  the  wooing.  For 
this  she  blamed  Tom.  For  one  year  he  had 
flattered  and  followed  her;  to  be  sure  his  atten- 
tions were  not  suflEiciently  marked  to  confirm 
her  hopes  at  any  time,  but  be  had  kept  two  or 
three  swains  who  might  have  been  devoted, 
from  proposing,  and  for  nearly  ten  years 
afterward  she  had  lived  in  mourning  seclusion 
ostensibly  because  of  the  death  of  a  mariied 
sister,  but  really  on  account  of  her  own  bitter 
disappointment.  It  was  never  a  difficult  mat- 
ter for  her  to  hate— only  give  her  sufficient 
cause.  Her  feelings  were  on  the  surface,  and 
easily  aroused.    Judge  how  she  disliked  the 
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pretty -faced  child  of  eighteen  who  had  been 
preferred  before  her. 

Continuing  her  walk,  she  moved  rapldlj 
from  chamber  to  chamber,  stopping  now  and 
then  wearily.  Suddenly  she  paused  before  an 
open  door  in  Tom's  dressing-room,  Ou  the 
floor,  just  within  the  sill  of  the  closet,  she  saw 
ai\ envelope  that  appeared  to  be  well  filled,  but 
had  no  address  on  the  outside.  What  prompt- 
ed her  to  take  it  up,  and  more,  to  keep  it 
and  run  stealthily  to  her  chamber,  those  bet- 
ter versed  in  the  study  of  the  human  heart 
than  I  am  can  perhaps  tell,  for  orilinarilj 
Miss  Eugenie  would  have  considered  herself  on 
honorable.  Ne-vertheless,  she  took  the  missive, 
encouraged  doubtless  by  some  unseen  evil 
counselor,  and  not  only  that,  but  read  it 
with  a  wicked  triumph  in  her  manner.  It 
was  as  she  instinctively  guesse.i,  a  letter  from 
Tom,  and  directed  to  a  lady.  Poor  Tom,  alas  ! 
did  not  stand  very  high  in  her  regards,  as  per- 
haps was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  yet  she 
did  not  look  for  what  the  contents  of  this  letter 
disclosed. 

It  was  as  follows,  commencing  with  "  Dear 
Helen."  I  leave  out  a  paragraph  or  two, 
which  would  bo  hardly  interesting: 

"  And  now,  dear  H.,  I  have  done  for  you 
all  that  I  possibly  can  under  the  circum- 
stances. At  all  events,  a  retreat  is  secure  to 
you,  where  you  will  meet  with  all  the  care 
and  attention  that  you  will  need  in  your 
trying  hour.  My  wife  as  yet  knows  nothing 
of  our  secret;  until  all  turns  out  for  better  or 
Worse,  I  do  not  intend  that  she  shall;  and  yet 
it  is  fo«eign  to  my  nature  to  use  deception,  as 
I  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to,  and  may  be 
again.  For  your  sake,  she  shall  never  sus- 
pect— never.  I  do  pity  you  as  sincerely  as  I 
pity  myself^  and  surely  my  own  position  in 
the  matter  is  far  from  being  an  enviable  one. 
No  one  knows  here  how  much  I  suffer,  all^eit 
my  temperament  is  not  melancholy.  Some- 
times the  knowledge  of  one  circumstance  ab 
most  overpowers  me;  but  what  can  I  do? 
The  mischief  is  already  done,  and,  from  what 
I  know,  cannot  be  repaired.  We  must  wait 
for  the  course  of  events,  that  never  surely 
seemed  as  slow  as  now.  God  is  a  God  of  the 
innocent,  and  will  not  shield  the  guilty.  I 
tremble  when  I  think  of  that,  and  rejoice 
also." 

A  letter  to  set  such  a  spirit  as  Eugenie's 
aflame.  Ambiguous,  yet  pointing  plainly  to 
guilt,  and — that  guilt,  whose  could  it  be  but 
his  own  ?  The  wicked  woman  felt  a  throb  of 
joy  as  she  arose  from  her  ungenerous  act. 
Her  dark  eyes  shone  as  she  reflected  how  she 
could  place  this  mi>:sive  before  her  cousin's 
wife  without  complicating  herself.  Carefully 
she  laid  it  away  in  a  rosewood  box  among 
some  sweet  scents  and  dried  flower  leaves — 
some  neatly  folded  notes,  commonplace  in 
their  contents,  but  read,  as  they  were  once 
read,  filled  with  a  meaning  with  which  she  in- 
vested them — and  warily  bided  her  time. 

She  marked  her  cousin  well  when  he  came 
home.  Her  experienced  eye  told  her  that  all 
was  not  right;  and  when  he  commenced  look- 
ing among  his  loose  papers,  lifting  bookSj  and 
even  Myriam's  work-box  and  basket,  bis  wif6 
anxiously  inquired  the  cause. 


"Oh!  nothing,  at  least,  nothing  very  par- 
ticular— a  bit  of  paper— a  memoranda,,  that 
was  all. "  He  did  not  catch  the  gleam  of  Cous- 
in Eugehie's  false  eyes  as  they  fell  beneath 
their  lids.    A  memoranda — she  knew  better. 

"  I'll  help  you,  dear,"  said  Myriam,  quickly 
rising,  while  Eugenie  laugh«d  moekiiigly  under 
her  breath; "  was  it  folded  ?  was  it  in  an 
velope  ?  (he  looked  sharply  at  her,  but  she  was 
\  ery  busy  lifting  this  and  that  trifle)  was  it 
anything  very  important  ? " 

*'  Oh— yes — rather — but  never  mind,  1  must 
have  dropped  it  at  the  office"  feeling  in  his 
pockets  again—"  don't  trouble  yourself,  it 
will  come  to  lightsome  time." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  remember  what  it  was," 
said  Myriam,  earnestly. 

Oh,  yes,  he  could  remember;  and  Eugenie 
bit  her  lips,  and  laughed  that  unheard,  wicked 
laugh  again. 

That  very  evening  they  had  a  very  quiet 
hour  or  two  together.  Eugenie  had  retreated 
with  a  headache,  there  was  no  chance  of  call- 
ers, for  it  was  very  dismal  and  rainy  out  of 
doors — within  evei-ytbing  was  arranged  up  to  • 
the  exact  point  of  coziness  that  made  the  room 
agreeable  as  well  as  comfortable.  The  fire- 
light gleamed  redly  upon  the  bright  coloi-s  of 
the  carpet,  the  soft  polish  of  the  mahogany 
reflected  the  white  glitter  of  the  steel  fender, 
ornaments,  and  implements.  The  light  was 
just  right,  and  made  little  Mrs.  Arrago  more 
bewitching  than  ever,  snugly  seated  ia  the 
curve  of  the  red  lounge.  It  was  Ibme  time 
before  the  little  woman  could  say  what  she 
was  thinking  and  preparing  all  day,  and  it 
made  her  somewhat  quiet  and  distracted. 

Why  are  you  so  silent,  little  one  ? "  asked 
Tom,  playfully;  "  do  you  wish  there  was  a 
ball,  to-night  ?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no;  I'd  rather  have  you  all  to 
myself,  than  go  to  a  dozen  balls,  but  I — I— 
why  I  was  thinking." 

"  Well,  and  have  you  any  objections  to  tell- 
ing me  of  what  you  were  thinking  ? "  he  quer- 
ied, drawing  her  close  to  him,  and  placing  her 
head  very  conveniently  on  his  broad  shoulder, 
her  lips  within  tempting  reach. 

"  I  was  thinking  that  you,  perhaps,  do  not 
feel  as  well  lately,  as  formerly," 

"  Oh,  that  is  it.  Why,  my  child,  I'm 
blooming;  is  there  a  stoop  in  my  shoulders,  a 
hollowness  under  the  cheek  bones,  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  appetite,  a  

"  Stop,  stop  !  "  criedMyriam,  playfully  put- 
ting her  hand  to  his  mouth.  "  No,  you're  just 
the  same  handsome  old  fellow,  but  sometimes 
so— I  mean  looking  so  terribly  sad,  that  I  long 
to  know  what  it  is,  convinced  that  it  must  be 
something  terrible." 

"Ahl  the  cares  of  married  life!  "  laughed 
Tom.  "  But  come,  I'll  be  frank  with  you. 
Austead,  one  of  the  senior  partners,  is  going  to 
leave  the  concern,  and  I  have  been  offered  the 
place  for  a  consideration,  but  " 

"  Why,  Tom,  I  thought  you  were  a  partner, 
already." 

"A  verjy  junior  one,  my  dear;  there  arc 
four,  and  I  am  the  youngest.  Now  for  a  good 
round  sum  of  money,  which  I  can  ill  afford  to 
spare— indeed,  I  cannot  spare  it  at  all,  for  the 
very 'X  '^'d      son  ch^,t  I  haven't  it— I  might 
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step  rigUt  into  Aust^ead's  place.  The  older  Au- 
stead  weis  kiud  euougli  to  speak  to  uie  first, 
though  there  are  a  dozen  that  stand  ready  on 
the  very  first  opportunity  to  st&p  into  his 
shoes.  It  was  very  good  of  hiai ;  and  he  could 
takt-  much  less  of  me  than  from  a  stranger. 
But  why  talk  about  it— it  is  impossible.  The 
loss  of  the  Sea  Bird  has  injured  my  mother's 
pecuniary  interests,  and  I  cannot  look  for 
more  aid  from  her.  Uncle  Jared  expects  me 
to  push  my  way— I  wouldn't  ask  him  for  a 
cent,  for  the  world.  If  it  had  happened  six 
months  ago,  I  suppose  I  could  have  done  it." 

"Yes,  because  then  you  need  not  have  pur- 
chased tliis  house,"  said  Mjriam,  thoughtful- 
ly. 

"  Exactly— rnit  a  truce  to  business.  I  don't 
like  to  talk  shop  when  1  come  home  to  sit  with 
you,  so  we'll  di-op  the  subject,  if  you  please." 

"  Only  a  word — how  much  much  money  do 
they  want } "  asked  Myriam. 

'*  Only  five  thousand  dollars— a  mere  noth- 
ing in  comparison  with  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness;  but  I  couldn't  raise  one  thousand,  now. 
If  I  could  manage  four  thousand  in  cash,  I 
suppose  I  could  pay  the  rest  on  time  ;  but  Au- 
stfiad  is  a  mighty  particular  fellow,  and  likes 
things  done  fair  and  square;  I  don't  blame 
him." 

"Oh!  but  what  a  pity  you  have  encum- 
bered yourself  with  a  wife— didn't  he  say  so  i " 

"  If  he  had ! "  cried  Tom,  with  a  quick  gesture 
of  wrath.  "  No,  dearest,  I  have  done  many 
foolish  things  ;  but  the  wisest  one  I  ever  did, 
was  to  marry  you.  You  are  worth  a  thousand 
Austead  partnerships,"  and  the  beaming 
glance  of  affection  with  which  he  regarded 
lier,  quite  decided  her  mind.  How  delightful 
it  would  be  could  she  be  the  means  of  helping 
liim— then,  truly  she  should  feel  that  she  was 
of  some  use  in  the  world.  The  idea  grew 
ilearer  and  dearer  as  she  cherished  it  in  secret, 
aufl  she  determined  sooh  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion. 

Living  in  an  obscure  street  in  the  city,  was 
a  French  chemist  and  lapidary.  He  had  the 
secret  of  so  skilfully  imitating  diamonds,  that 
he  was  often  resortod  to  by  wealthy  people,  or 
those  who  wished  to  be  so  considered,  at  all 
events,  and  sold  many  a  chain  andparitre  that 
the  fortunate  person  who  obtained  it,  thought 
the  real  thing. 

But  Myriam  was  assured  that  her  treasures 
were  all  they  had  been  represented.   The  set 
'  i,id  cost  five  thousand  dollars,  so  she  had  acci- 
Iciitally  found  out  through  Tom's  mother, 
vho  did  not  approve  of  such  extravagant 
presents  ;  but  who,  on  Tom's  representation 
1  hat  they  were  really  so  much  wealth  laid  by, 
I     -iited  to  his  purcha.se.   Those  diamonds 
I  in  bad  always  been  very  proud  of — 
ly  another  lady  of  her  axxiuaintance  had 
aji}  I  liir.g  as  lioautiful.    Now,  if  she  could  sell 
thf-iii,   even   if   only   for   three  thousand, 
wouldn't  it  bo  glorious?  she  asked  herself^ 
clai>i>ing  her  bands.   They  had  already  lost 
t  In  ir  charm,  for  s<>oi?icr  their  counterpart  on 
I'       ■  -   "I'l  rather  go  without 

1  iir,(y,  than  wear  a 
1.1    iie  tV'lt  a  little  ferai- 
iiiMb  spite  toward  iier  w oiilil-have-lK*-^!!  rival, 
oo,  on  the  following  day,  she  dresfted  herself 


vei-y  carefully,  throwing  over  her  bonnet  a 
thick  veil,  and  set  out  for  M.  Froshier's.  It 
was  with  a  great  deal  of  trembling  that  she 
sought  the  unassuming  shop  ;  and  finally, 
after  passing  a  retinue  of  clerks,  came  to  the 
great  man  himself — a  skeleton  in  green  gog- 
gles, with  long,  white  fingers,  the  ends  of 
which  he  was  continually  rubbing  gently 
with  his  thumb.  Producing  her  treasures 
carefully,  she  submitted  them  to  him,  asking 
hifu  how  much  they  were  worth.  The  man 
eyed  them  narrowly—smiled  in  a  way  that 
sent  Myriam's  blood  like  ice,  slowly  creeping 
from  vein  to  vein— there  was  such  a  singular 
meaning  in  the  grimace,  and  then  he  asked  in 
a  voice  as  thin  and  wiry  as  himself : 

"  Young  lady,  did  you  think  these  stones 
were  leal  ?" 

"Certainly,  I  did,"  replied  Myriam,  trem- 
bling with  indignation. 

"They  are  not,  miss,"  continued  the  marj 
after  a  careful  scrutiny;  "but  I  remember 
the  real  ones  very  well. " 

"You  remember  the  real  ones  ? "  murmured 
Myriam,  now  scarcely  able  to  speak. 

' '  Yes,  miss,  1  remember  the  real  ones  very 
well.  A  gentieujan  brought  them — let  me  see 
in  August,  I  think  it  was.  Qustave,"  he  cried 
in  a  shriller  tone  to  one  of  his  clerks,  "the 
order  book  for  August,  if  you  please." 

Myriam,  hardly  conscious  of  what  she  did, 
for  her  head  felt  light,  and  there  was  a  ring- 
ing sound  in  her  ears,  clutched  at  the  counter 
for  support. 

In  auother  moment  the  clerk  had  handed  a 
large  book  covered  w^ith  brown  morocco. 
Myriam  was  intently  alive  to  all  that  was 
going  on  around  her,  strangely  faint  as  sfie 
felt.  She  even  noticed  the  two  star-shaped 
ink-drops  upon  the  cover,  and  that  the  part 
upon  which  were  printed  the  words  "  order- 
book,"  was  of  a  vivid  crimson.  Slowly  the 
meagre  fingers  turned  over  the  leaves,  point- 
ing here  and  there  until  he  came  to  a  place  at 
which  he  paused,  peering  eagerly  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  column. 

"Yes,miss,  here  it  is— a  gentleman  ordered 
it— that  is  he  brought  me  a  set  of  real  diamonds 
by  which  I  was  to  make  a  set  of  false  ones, 
with  a  close  imitation— a  gentleman,  Thomas 
Arrago  by  name.  Oh,  no,  Jiiy  dear  miss,  these 
are  the  same  ones  that  were  manufactured  at 
my  shop,  and  I  defy  anybody  to  distinguish 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  original. 
You  did  not,  it  seems.  A  very  great  triumph 
— a  very  great  triumph  indeed." 

And  all  this  while  everything  grew  dark  to 
Myi-iam,  an<l  the  counter,  and  the  lank,  lean 
man  seemed  to  swim  round  and  round  her, 
and  the  diamonds  to  dance  up  against  hej.' 
eyes.  Then  everything  for  a  moment  seemed 
blank.  When  she  had  recovered  her  face  was 
very  wet  with  the  water  they  bad  thrown  in 
her  face,  and  she  knew  that  she  must  have 
fainted.  It  pained  her  to  hear  more,  for  the 
man,  shrewdly  guessing  the  cause,  made  haste 
with  a  clumsy  apology. 

Pei'haps  her  father  or  her  brother,  he  said, 
had  fotind  that  business  required  this  sacri- 
fice—it was  often  done  ;  and  even,  he  added, 
in  a  whisper,  hushanfls  had  oeen  known  to 
dispose  of  the  jewelry   belonging  to  their 
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wives,  which,  after  all,  \f as  their's  by  right  of 
purchase. 

Myriam  said  nothing  to  all  this  long  ha- 
rangue. She  was  mortified,  humbled  to  the 
dust,  insulted  and  outraged.  She  quietly  asked 
one  of  the  clerks  to  bring  a  cari'iage,  and  enter- 
ing it  drove  home  more  dead  than  alive. 

All  feelings  were  merged  in  one,  all  thoughts 
swallowed  up  in  the  frightful  realization  that 
her  husband,  in  whom  she  placed  such  implicit 
confidence,  had  deceived  her,  and  for  what 
reason  ?  In  vain  she  strove,  in  all  their  recent 
intercourse,  to  I'emember  one  sign  of  his  false- 
ness ;  and  yec  he  had  actually  changed  her  dia- 
monds, and  who  knew  but  the  very  jewels 
with  which  Miss  Helen  Gregory  was  decked, 
were  her  own  ?  Could  he  have  given  them  to 
her  ?  The  thought  was  an  outrage  to  her 
husband,  and  yet  she  kept  asking  herself,  with 
bewildered  brain,  what  did  it  mean?  She  had 
noticed  something  in  Miss  Gregory's  manner 
that  night  which  had  since,  by  recurrence, 
secretly  tormented  her,  and  yet  she  could  not 
define  it.  Anguished,  wretched,  with  throb- 
bing temples  and  swelling  heart,  she  arrived 
at  her  home. 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  Eugenie,  who  was 
on  the  watch,  saw  her  deiscend  therefrom  with 
some  surprise,  then  breathlessly  she  ran  to  the 
head  of  the  staircase  and  dropped  a  packet  to 
the  floor  below.  Myriam  came  in,  half- 
blinded  by  tears  and  confusion,  and  a  vague, 
nameless  terror.  She  would  not  have  seen 
gold  if  it  had  strewn  the  hall  to  her  door. 
She  did  not  care  to  see  Eugenie,  or  any  one, 
for  she  felt  herself  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  growing  hysterical.  Seeking  her  own 
little  sitting-room,  she  threw  ofiE  berthings 
with  haste,  almost  with  violence  and  flinging 
herself  on  a  lounge,  tried  ia  vain  to  rest  her 
beating  temples.  The  hours  passed  she  knew 
not  how;  that  dull  ache  at  her  heart,  like  the 
ceaseless  gnawing  of  a  worm,  made  her  some- 
times gasp  and  struggle  for  breath.  Tom 
would  not  be  home  that  day  till  four— the 
thought  was  a  blessed  relief  to  her— but  how  to 
meet  him — how  to  overwhelm  him  with  this 
evidence  of  his  guilt  1  If  he  had  only  told  her, 
had  had  some  wise  need  of  the  money  and  only 
confided  in  her,  she  would  not  have  cared 
for  the  jewels;  but  to  deceive  her,  to 
aUow  her  to  think  these  imitations  were  the 
precious  things  he  had  given  her,  particularly 
when  he  knew  how  distasteful  such  things 
were  to  a  woman  of  refinement,  it  was  simply 
shocking.  Presently  a  servant  came  to  say 
that  lunch  was  ready. 

"I  am  not  well,  Mary,"  said  her  unstress, 
"  and  prefer  not  to  come  out.  You  may  bring 
me  in  a  httle  refreshment." 

The  girl  came  again  shortly  after,  with  a 
tray  nicely  spread— in  one  hand  was  the  note 
Eugenie  had  dropped. 

"  If  you  please,"  she  said,  quietly,  "  here  is 
something  I  found  on  the  hall  floor.  It  may 
be  what  Mr.  Arrago  was  looking  for  yester- 
day, and  if  I  found  it  be  said  he  would  give 
me  a  shilling,"  she  laughingly  added. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Myriam;  "  I'll  hand  it  to 
him,  and  if  it  should  be  that,  he  will  keep  his 
promise,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Oh  !  1  didn't  mean  it,  ma'am, 
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the  girl,  earnestly.  "  I  wouldn't  take  money 
for  such  a  thing,  and  I  at  no  trouble  save  only 
stooping.  Indeed  and  indeed  I  wouldn't, 
ma'am." 

Left  alone,  Myriam  looked  at  the  letter, 
turning  it  over,  and  wondering  why  there 
was  no  direction,  while  the  food  that  had 
been  brought  in  stood  untasted  by  her  side. 
But  for  the  overwhelming  events  of  the 
morning,  she  would  have  attached  no  im- 
portance whatever  to  the  missive  that  now 
haunted  her.  Yet  if  her  husband  had  de- 
ceived her  in  one  thing,  might  he  not  in  twen- 
ty, and  something  urged  her  with  a  might  she 
found  herself  unable  to  resist,  until  at  last, 
with  trembling  fingers,  and  bathed  in  a  death- 
cold  dew,  she  took  out  and  unfolded  the  note. 
After  the  first  words,  "Dear  Helen,"  in  her 
husband's  handwriting,  she  needed  no  spur,  no 
temptation,  but  read  on  to  the  bitter  end. 

This  time  she  did  not  faint,  but  calm,  cold, 
white  as  any  statue,  laid  the  letter  within  con- 
venient distance,  and  strove  to  prepare  her 
soul  for  the  mighty,  coming  struggle.  Life 
was  nothing  to  her  now,  never  could  be  any 
more.  Oh  1  to  have  that  cheerful  routine 
broken  up— to  think  of  Tom,  her  Tom,  as  a 
wicked  deceiver,  one  who  had  won  her  heart 
only  to  break  it !  She  tried  to  be  heroic, 
tried  to  forgive  him;  but  all  her  nature  re- 
belled. One  of  two  things  she  decided  to  do, 
either  to  leave  h^r  home  and  seek  a  shelter 
with  her  aunt,  who  had  been  in  one  sense  her 
mother,  directing  a  letter  for  hitn,  enclosing 
the  one  she  had  just  read,  or  to  remain  and 
charge  him  to  his  face  with  his  horrible  per- 
fidy. She  wondered  at  herself  to  find  in  her 
none  of  those  violent  emotions  that  sometimes 
break  the  force  of  such  a  blow.  She  was 
calm,  quite  calm  and  cold — oh,  so  cold ! 
Would  this  be  so  when  she  saw  him  ?  How 
should  she  effect  the  meeting,  and  avoid  any 
witnesses  ?  She  was  ill,  yes,  that  was  evident. 
The  food  remained  untasted,  so  when  the  serv- 
ant came  again  she  still  complained  of  sick- 
ness, and  said  she  should  be  compelled  to  go 
up  to  her  own  room. 

Eugenie  came  with  a  face  all  sympathy,  and 
grew  pale  and  a  little  frightened  when  she  saw 
what  she  thought  was  tbe  result  of  her  machi- 
nations. Such  a  woe-begone,  helpless,  corpse- 
like face,  with  the  life  and  beauty,  it  seemed, 
all  drenched  out  of  it  I  It  roused  even  her 
deadened  feelings  to  see  the  helpless  manner 
and  white,  anguished  lips  that  did  not  quiver, 
no,  but  seemed  plastered  down  to  the  very 
teeth — losing  all  power  of  motion,  but  express- 
ing something  that  words  could  never  have 
conveyed.  And  yet,  after  the  first  shock,  this 
was  a  triumph  to  her  base  heart. 

"  She  will  now  know  what  it  is  to  suffer 
slow  torture,"  she  muttered,  as  she  descended 
the  stairs,  trembling  a  little,  yet  exulting. 

Tom  came  in  that  evening  quite  jubilant; he 
had  whistled  himself  home,  and  as  soon  as  he 
opened  the  door  the  whistle  sank  to  a  whisper, 
for  a  sudden  chill  seemed  to  fall  upon  him. 
Myriam  always  before  had  been  ready  to  meet 
him,  either  at  the  very  threshold,  or  so  near 
that  he  always  waited  for  the  rustling  of  her 
dress.  Now  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He 
looked  aimlessly  through  sitting,  music  and 
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drawing-room,  thiukiugshe  might  be  v..at,  then 
went  iipstaii's  to  her  chamber.  There  was 
Myriam,  pale,  but  quite  composed — womanly 
still  through  all  her  bitter  trial— loving  still, 
unwilling  to  harshly  wound,  but  decided  and 
almost  unforgiving. 

"  Why,  my  darling  !  "  cried  Tom,  genuine 
terror  blanching  his  face,  "  what  is  the  mat- 
ter i   Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  Not  ill  in  body,"  was  the  mournful  reply; 
"  but  sick  almost  to  death  ab  heart," 

"  Myriam,  you  alarm  me  !  "  and  he  drew 
near,  but  she  repelled  him,  gently  but  decided- 
ly. 

He  gazed  upon  her  a  moment,  terror  and  an- 
ger in  his  eyes,  then  he  brought  a  chair  and 
seated  himself  beside  her. 

"  In  rtll  our  married  life,  Myriam,  you  have 
never  before  done  that— never  looked  upon  me 
like  that.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  think  what 
lean  have  (lone  —how  I  have  offended  you." 

Myriam  covered  her  eyes  with  her  fingers 
and  her  whole  frame  shook  with  the  intensity 
of  her  emotions,  for,  oh  I  how  she  loved  this 
man !— her  Tom,  as  she  had  so  long  fondly 
called  him — so  manly ,  so  handsome — so  treach- 
erous, so  cruel  1  Oh  I  to  have  blotted  out  the 
last  few  hours  she  would  have  given  years  of 
her  life— but  that  might  not  be— even  the  past 
was  in  some  sense  eternal.  Tom  sat  there  still 
grieved,  perplexed,  indignant,  and  yet  really 
knowing  not  what  to  do. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  I'm  so  disappointed  in  you  !— 
and  yet  I  can't  say  what  I  thought  I  could.  I 
want  you  to  take  me  home,  Tom — home  to  my 
poor  aunt—she  will  welcome  me,  I  know— she 
will  pity  me— for  indeed  I  need  pity  !  "  and 
with  a  feeble  motion  she  placed  the  letter  in 
Tom's  hand;  and  then,  when  he  saw  it  and 
started,  she  told  him  about  the  diamonds, 
without  looking  at  him  or  breathing  a  suspic- 
ion. 

Tom's  face  was  a  study.  At  nrst  he 
glared  and  bit  his  lip  so  violently  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  blood  would  start;  then  he 
looked  pale,  angry  and  determined. 

"  I  will  say  nothing  to  yoa  about  the  mean- 
ness of  ojiening  a  letter  that  was  not  intended 
for  your  sight,"  he  said,  coldly,  and  poor  Myr- 
iam felt  her  heart  growing  like  ice  and  as 
to  the  diamonds— but  no  matter.  You  wish 
to  return  to  your  aunt.  In  ten  minutes  there 
will  be  a  carriage  at  tho  door.  I  can  send 
your  things  any  time." 

Myriam,  outraged  and  white  as  death, 
started  to  her  feet— but  he  was  gone.  She 
needed  no  other  bidding;  all  the  pride  of  her 
nature,  all  its  resentment,  all  its  passion  were 
arousied.  At  the  appointed  time  her  husband 
met  her  at  the  door. 

"  I  shall  accompany  you,"  he  said,  gravely, 
as  shedrew  back  when  he  entered;  and  during 
the  drive  not  a  word  was  spoken. 

After  two  hours'  rid^— it  was  three  to  her 
aunt's -Tom  stopped  the  carriage  before  a 
small  cottage,  and  gravely  requested  his  wife 
U)  do  him  the  favor  to  remain  there  a  moment 
with  him.  Frightened,  yet  not  knowing  how 
to  refuse,  Myriam  followed  him  into  the 
cottage,  an.l  from  the  narrow  hall,  upstairs, 
where  sat  a  gentle-lrxjking  girl,  with  a  little 
babeuixjuherlap.    Myriam  started  forward. 


"  Helen  Bryant!  "  she  cried —  then  stopped, 
amazed. 

"  Not  Helen  Bryant,"  said  Tom,  softly,  "but 
Helen  Arrago — poor  Prank's  wife." 

"  Frank's  wife!"  cried  Myriam,  more  in  sur- 
prise than  before;  for  it  was  Helen's  father 
who  had  been  robbed  and  foully  dealt  by— and, 
as  the  world  believed,  Frank  was  the  guilty 
man.  The  young  creature  herself  looked 
almost  too  much  frightened  to  speak. 

"  Myriam  will  not  betray  you,"  said  Tom, 
gently,  "  and  you  are  too  weak  to  talk  now." 
So  he  led  his 'wife  quietly  down-stairs,  and 
seated  her  there ;  but  she  could  not  speak — 
could  only  wonder., 

"  And  now  I  will  make  my  confession,  "  he 
said,  humbly,  with  a  contrite  look  that  went 
to  her  heart.  "Frank,  foolish  boy,  had 
married  secretly,  before  this  terrible  trouble 
came;  then,  for  Helen's  sake,  he  begged  me 
never  te  betray  him:  his  own  name  was 
tainted — hers  should  not  be.  It  was  thought 
after  her  father's  death,  that  she  went  to 
relatives  in  Chicago ;  instead  of  that  she  came 
here,  Frank  was  banned,  obliged  to  fly  for 
his  life,  though  innocent  as  a  babe.  Poor 
Frank !  he  had  no  one  to  help  him  but  my 
mother  and  myself.  Mother,  as  you  know, 
lost  a  good  deal  of  her  property  by  the  de- 
struction of  a  vessel  she  owned.  My  poor  broth- 
er and  his  wife  were  homeless.  How  to  get 
Frank  from  his  hiding-place  and  help  him  to 
England,  I  did  not  know.  How  to  provide  for 
this  unhappy  wife,  almost  bowed  down  with 
grief  and  soon  to  become  a  mother.  Myriam,! 
was  perhaps  unjust  to  you:  I  thought  of  the 
diamonds." 

His  wife  gave  a  convulsive  start,  and  caught 
her  breath. 

"  It  was  wrong,  I  know — the  hardest  thing  I 
ever  did ;  but  what  was  to  become  of  these  poor 
banned  exiles,  with  none  to  pity  or  to  help 
them?" 

"  Oh,  Tom,  don't  say  any  more!  Oh,  Tom,  I 
see  it  all !  Do  forgive  me  and  take  me  back 
with  you ! " 

"  Hush,  dear,"  said  Tom,  for  she  was  weep- 
ing; "it  is  I  who  should  ask  forgiveness  of 
you,  for  withholding  my  confidence,  and  for 
going  to  work  clandestinely,  instead  of  boldly 
and  openly ;  but  I  thought  of  the  sacredness  of 
my  promise  to  poor  Frank,  and  decided  to  act 
on  my  own  responsibility.  It  was  mean  and 
cowardly  I  nov^see  " 

"You  shall  not  say  that,"  sobbed  Myriam; 
"  no,  no,  you  are  my  own  noble,  blessed  old 
Tom!  and  how  could  I  doubt  you  even  for  a 
moment?  Oh,  Tom,  do  you  forgive  me?" 

"  If  you  will  forgive  me,"  he  answered, 
smilingly.  "And  now  about  going  to  Aunt 
Eunice  " 

"  Take  me  home!"  was  her  only  cry;  ' '  take 
me  home!" 

And  Tom  did  take  her  home,  both  wiser, 
both  happier,  the  one  determined  to  have  no 
more  secrets,  the  other  no  more  suspicions. 

Strangely  enough,  a  letter  awaited  them 
that  added  doubly  to  their  joy.  A  dying  man 
had  confessed  himself  the  real  criminal,  fully 
exonerating  poor  Frank  Arrago,  and  there 
was  no  need  for  any  further  concealment. 
Eugenie,  who  divined   in  wliat   mood  her 
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cousiu  left  the  house,  was  left  to  her  own 
wonder  and  spite  forever  after.  She  could 
not  poison  the  peace  of  such  a  family,  and  be- 
fore long  she  gave  up  trying,  and  it  is  hoped 
became  a  good  Christian.  As  for  Frank  and 
his  little  wife,  they  came  to  live  with  Tom,  his 
house  was  large  enough  for  four,  and  they 
were  loving  brothers.    Friends  were  raised  up  I 


to  the  persecuted  map,  and  before  long  he 
took  Tom's  place,  and  Tom  had  the  vacant 
partnership.  The  jewels  Myriam  never  wore 
again.  She  kept  them,  and  prized  them  as  she 
prized  no  earthly  possession,  for,  as  she  said, 
they  taught  her  the  noblest  lesson  of  her  life ; 
and  she  never  again  envied  the  woman  who 
became  the  possessor  of  the  original  parure. 
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What  was  that,  Eunice  ? " 
Claribpl  started  nervously,  as  she  as]ied  the 
question,  letting  fall  the  comb,  with  which 
she  was  straightening  out  her  long,  golden 

"Only  a  r^t  in  the  wainscoting,  you  silly 
thing,"  I  replied;  "what  makes  you  such  a 
coward  ^— see,  how  pale  you  have  grown." 

Claribel  laughed,  and  picked  up  her  comb, 
but  I  noticed  that  her  fmgex's  trembled,  and 
she  continued  tq  glance  fearfully  into  the  , 
shadlwy  recesses  of  the  large,  old-fashioued 
chamber.  She  was  a  delicate,  nervous  little 
concern,  frightened  Qut  of  her  wits  at;  the 
merest  trifle. 

Vve  were  down  at  Ashcroft  Hall,  my  uncle's 
rambling  old  country  seat,  on  a  visit. 
Clai  ibel  was  opposed  to  coraing--she  liked  the 
city— its  bustling  life,  and  gayety,  and  social 
evenings  suited  her  peculiar  nature.  She  was 
not  a  self-reliant  person  by  any  means— she 
depended  on  her  friends  for  her  happiness— 
her  very  life  almost.  To  speak  figuratively. 
Claribel  was  a  tender  honey-suckle,  and 
always  needed  some  near  and  strong  support, 
to  keep  up  her  superabundant  foliage.  Left 
to  herself,  she  trailed  in  the  dust.  As  I  said, 
she  was  bitterly  opposed  to  going  to  the  coun- 
try, especially  as  it  was  mid-winter,  and  bid 
fair  to  be  exceedingly  desolate.  But  uncle 
Ashcroft  had  written  for  us  to  spend  our 
Christmas  holidays  with  him,  Claribel  and  I— 
(vve  were  cousins,  you  know— she  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  city  merchant,  and  I  a  dependent 
orphan,  living  with  her;)  and  her  father  would 
not  hear  to  anything  like  a  refusal. 

*'  You  will  go,"  he  said,  blandly,  but  with 
that  hard  look  inhis  eye,  that  always  told  us 
when  he  particularly  meant  what  he  said— 
"you  will  go,  certainly.  Your  uncle  would 
be  offended  at  a  refusal.  Here  is  money,  get 
yourselves  in  readiness;  two  weeks  from  to- 
moiTow,  your  cousin  Archibald  will  come  to 
escort  yon  down."  ,     ,  , 

Claribel  auswei-ed  not  a  word;  she  knew  it 


was  useless.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  irou— a 
man  vvho  always  wore  a  steel  gauntlet  beneath 
his  velvet  glove;  his  will,  in  all  things,  was  her 
law.  But  1  saw  that  ber  cheek  paled,  and  ber 
lips  quivered. 

Archibald  Ashcroft  was  a  suitor  of  hers; 
and  the  ouly  one,  though  she  couuted  quite  a 
number,  that  her  father  favored.  He  favored 
Archibald  in  consequence  of  his  possessions, 
which  were  extensive  and  valuable,  he  being 
sole  heir  to  his  father,  who  was  getting  to  be 
quite  an  old  man.  But  Claribel  disliked  hini 
with  her  whole  heart.  He  was  astrange  man, 
stern,  aud  dark,  and  cold,  with  an  inscrutable 
mystery  on  his  heavy  brows,  and  in  his  gloomy, 
dusky  eyes;  a  inai^  who  lookml  as  if  some  great 
sin,  or  great  yorrow,  mayhap,  had  blighted  his 
life  anqfrozen  his  heart.  Yet  he  seemed  to 
like  Claribel— came  to  see  her  at  stated  periods; 
made  her  handsome  presents,  which  her  fa- 
ther forced  her  to  accept;  and  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore our  visit  to  his  father's  old  hall,  otiered' 
himself  as  her  husband.  Of  course,  Clar-ibel 
was  afraid  to  refuse  him,  and  tbo  costly  en- 
gagement ring  was  placec^  upon  her  slender 
finger. 

She  came  to  me  in  utter  despair,  her  bright 
hair  in  disorder,  her  pink  cheeks  wet  with 
tears.  She  always  came  to  me  in  her  troubles, 
for  she  hac^  no  mother  or  sister,  and  I  was  se\  - 
oral  years  her  senior. 

"  O,  Eunice,"  she  sobbed,  throwing  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  resting  her  head  on  my 
shoulder,  "J  am  so  miserable — I  wish  I  could 
die — indeed  1  do,  Eunice." 

"Why,  Claribel ?— because  you  are  to  be 
mistress  of  Ashcroft  Hall  ? — 'twill  bo  a  splen- 
did destiny— I  know  hundreds  of  girls  who 
would  jump  at  the  chance." 

"  Don't  talk  that  way,  Eunice.  You  know 
I  don't  love  cousin  Archibald,  and  I  shall  not 
live  a  month  down  in  that  ghostly  old  house — 
I'd  sooner  die  than  marry  him." 

*'  Then  why  did  you  accept  him  ? " 

"Papa  said  1  umst." 
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••What  shall  you  do,  Claribel?"!  asked, 
wheu  her  sobs  had  subsided. 

Many  him,  and  die,  I  suppose." 

*'  And  Frank  Davenport 

She  flushed  hotly,  and  hid  her  face  in  my 
bisom,  with  a  burst  of  tears.  Frank  was  a 
Ix>or  young  man,  one  of  her  father's  clerks. 
He  had  loved  Claribel  since  his  boyhood,  and 
she  loved  nim  in  return;  but  her  proud  father 
would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  his  only 
child,  the  heiress  of  all  the  gold  he  was  heap- 
ing up,  wedding  with  his  penniless  book-keep- 
er. 

Frank  came  down,  on  the  evening  after  her 
engagement  to  Archibald  Asbcroft.  I  met  him 
in  the  grand  parlor.  The  poor  fellow's  face 
was  pale,  and  his  eyes  sad,  but  he  spoke  in  a 
cheerful,  manly  manner. 

"  How  is  it,  Eunice  r'  he  asked,  after  we 
had  talked  a  little  while;  "  what  are  they  go- 
ing to  do  with  Claribel  i  " 

"  Marry  her  to  Archibald  Ashcroft,  I  be- 
lieve." 

Do  you  think  she  loves  him  ? " 

"  Certainly  not— the  very  sight  of  him 
makes  her  shudder." 

'*  Yet  she  has  accepted  him  ?  " 

"  Yes— you  know  in  what  awe  she  stands  of 
her  father -^I  believe,  if  he  were  to  command 
her  to  walk  off  the  bridge  yonder,  into  the 
river,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  do  it." 

"  Poor  Claribel !  " 

He  sighed  deeply,  and  then  his  brown  eyes 
flashed. 

'•  Eunice,"  he  said,  *'  I  have  heard  strange 
stories  concerning  this  Archibald  Ashcroft— I 
don't  think  he's  a  good  man— he'll  not  make 
Claribel  happy." 

"  I'm  sure  he  won't.  " 

"  Then  she  mustn't  marry  him— we  must 
save  her,  somehow." 

"  Then,  you'll  have  to  do  it  by  stratagem— 
you'll  never  persuade  her  to  disobey  her 
father— I've  tried  that." 

"  I  know  it — but  maybe  something  will 
turn  up — I'll  not  give  it  up,  anyhow,  Eunice." 

While  we  were  talking,  Claribel  came  in, 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and  her  blue  eyes 
streaming  with  tears.  She  did  not  see  Frank 
in  the  darkness  of  the  lofty  room,  and 
rushed  to  me  at  once. 

"  O,  Eunice,  Eunice,"  she  sobbed,"  what 
shall  I  do?" 

*'  Why,  what's  the  matter  now,  Claribel?" 

*'  Why,  father's  just  brought  me  another 
letter  from  cousin  Archibald,  and  he  wants 
us  to  be  married  at  Christmas,  down  ac  the 
Hall.  His  father  wants  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony, and  he's  too  infirm  to  come  here. 
Fathf-r  has  consented,  and  has  even  ordered 
Mrs.  Burrouehs  to  have  my  bridal  things  in 
readinesw.    What  shall  I  do?" 

'*  What  do  you  intend  to  do?'* 

"  O,  Eunice,  T  can't  tell — help  me — advise 
mo." 

What's  the  use?  You  won't  hearken  to 
wii.-tt  I  5wiy." 

(  must  obey  my  father,  Eunice." 
I  liHH  L  ftan't  help  you." 
•  '  (''■iriy>el!" 

,  so  deep  and  thrilling,made 
iiblolike  a  frightened  bird. 


He  came  to  her  side,  and  took  her  little  hands 
in  his.  I  am  an  old  maid  you  know,  and 
folks  don't  mind  me. 

"  Claribel,"  he  said,  "  you  love  me,  don't 
you?" 

"  Yes,  Frank,"  she  said,  simply,  '*  you 
know  I  do."  ^ 

"  Then,  darling,  'twill  be  a  sin  to  marry 
Archibald  Ashcroft." 

She  shuddered,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  as  he  held  them  in  his.  He  looked 
down  upon  her  with  ineffable  tenderness. 

"  Claribel,"  he  said,  softly,  "  risk  and  re- 
linquish all  for  me,  as  I  am  willing  to  do  for 
you— I  think  I  can  make  you  happy." 

For  a  moment  her  face  brightened,  and  she 
clung  to  him  like  a  child  ;  and  then  the  old 
fear  came  back  to  her  eyes.  She  shook  her 
head  sadly. 

"  I  can't,"  she  murmured.  "  I  dare  not  dis- 
obey my  father." 

"  Then  tell  him  all — that  this  marriage  will 
break  your  heart." 

"  I  have — but  he  is  inexorable." 

Frank  talked  a  while  longer,  and  then  bade 
us  good-night.  Turning  in  the  doorway,  he 
said,  with  an  almost  desperate  brightness  in 
his  eyes,  "  I  shall  not  give  you  up,  Claribel — 
you  love  me,  and  I  have  a  right  to  you — 
something  will  turn  up — must  turn  wp,  to  stop 
I  this  unholy  sacrifice — at  any  rate,  1  shall 
follow,  and  watch  over  you.  Good-bye." 

She  trembled  at  his  words,  but  I  think  they 
awoke  a  faint  hope  in  her  heart. 

But  the  two  weeks  went  by  in  a  bustle  of 
preparation,  and  nothing  at  all  transpiied. 
Claribel's  father  never  wavered  in  his  deter- 
mination ;  though  he  must  have  saen  how  his 
daughter  drooped  and  faded,  like  a  lily 
touched  by  the  early  frosts. 

At  last  the  morning  of  our  departure  came, 
for,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  accompanied 
Claribel ;  and  a  dreary  morning  it  was,  in  the 
early  part  of  December.  The  streets  were 
thickly  coated  with  snow,  and  a  fine  sharp 
rain,  mingled  with  stinging  glints  of  ice,  fell 
incessantly,  freezing  to  a  crust,  and  render- 
ing the  traveling  anything  but  pleasant.  We 
hoped  that  Mr,  Ashcroft  would  not  come,  but 
our  hopes  were  vain;  he  was  there  at  the 
appointed  moment,  with  his  luxurious  travel- 
ing carriage,  lined  with  costly  furs,  and 
warmed  by  a  portable  stove.  There  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  refusing  to  accompany  him. 

Over  long  leagues  of  dreary,  desolate  wood- 
land, with  the  icy  snow  crunching  beneath  our 
carriage  wheels,  and  the  sharp  rain  tiAkling 
against  the  windows;  past  groves  of  gloomy 
pines,  and  rugged  mountain  spurs,  across  a 
dark  and  bottomless  river,  rolling  in  foaming 
torrents  beneath  a  tottering  bridge;  and  we 
came  out  into  the  high  road,  which  brought  us 
in  full  view  of  the  old  mansion. 

"There's  Ashcroft  Hall— your  future  home, 
Claribel,"  remarked  Mr.  Ashcroft,  with  a  very 
polite  bow,  and  a  very  gracious  smile. 

Claribel  glanced  out  at  the  ancient-looking 
pile  of  buildings,  and  then  back  at  the  river; 
with  an  expression  in  her  blue  e^es,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  of  the  two,  she  pre- 
ferred the  black  current  of  the  latter.  I  be- 
gan to  have  fears  for  her,  mild  and  passive  us 
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she  was.  Just  at  nightfall,  we  drove  up  to 
the  arched  gateway  which  led  through  to  the 
front  entrance. 

The  building  was  an  old-fashioned  stone  one, 
immense  and  heavy,its  black,  sloping  roofs 
coated  with  ice ;  the  huge  chimneys,  and  the 
thick  stone  casements  of  the  windovrs,  covered 
with  a  clinging  species  of  moss  or  lichen,  that 
gave  them  a  very  sombre  aspect.  The  long 
porticoes  were  all  enclosed  with  close  lattice- 
work, and  every  door  and  window  wore  the 
barred  and  bolted  look  of  a  prison. 

Archibald  ran  up  the  steps,  and  rapped  with 
the  butt  of  his  whip  against  the  massive  oaken 
door.  Several  moments  passed — but  there  was 
no  answer.  He  rapped  again  so  loudly  that 
the  rooks  began  to  stir  in  the  tree-tops;  and 
an  old  hound  shook  himself  in  his  kennel  and 
gave  a  feeble  yelp.  Then  there  was  a  sound 
of  footsteps  along  the  stone  floor  of  the  pas- 
sage; a  number  of  bolts  and  bars  were  with- 
drawn, and  Mrs.  Patterson,  the  housekeeper, 
swung  open  the  heavy  door  and  admitted  us. 
An  antiquated  negress  conducted  us  through 
a  long  dimly-lighted  hall,into  a  large,  dreary- 
looking  apartment,  which  possessed  but  one 
siagle  attraction,  a  glowing  hickory  fire;  but 
after  a  while  another  was  added,  in  the  shape 
of  a  sumptuous  supper. 

Thus,  you  see,  we  were  snugly  domiciled  in 
Ashcrof  t  Hall,  very  sorely  against  our  inclma- 
tion.  But  our  entertainment  was  princely,  our 
chambers  magnificent:  and  the  master  of  the 
•  mansion  exerted  himself  to  make  the  days  pass 
pleasantly ;  inventing  all  manner  of  games  and 
in-door  amusements,  and  driving  us  out  when 
ever  the  faintest  gleam  of  sunahine  struggled 
through  the  gloomy  pine  forest  that  sur- 
rounded the  Hall.  But  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  the  days  were  insufferably  tedious,  ami 
would  have  been  absolutely  unendurable  but 
for  the  society  of  our  uncU-,  an  old  and  very 
iufirm  man,  in  that  sunny  stage  of  life, 
second  childhood,  who  took  a  great  fancy  to 
Claribel,  and  never  wearied  of  having  us  in 
his  chamber. 

At  last— for  in  this  world  every  thing  comes 
to  an  end  one  tme  or  other— the  Christmas 
holidays  began  to  near  us,and  gradually  the  old 
Hall  filled  with  guests;  stately  country  gentle- 
men and  their  dames,  gallant  youths  and 
blushing  damsels,  inviteii  to  partake  of  the 
festivities  of  the  coming  wedding.  In  the 
spacious  kitchens,  under  Mrs.  Patterson's 
skillful  supervision,  the  most  extravagant 
culinary  preparations  were  being  carried  on ; 
everything  was  to  be  on  the  grandest  and 
most  extensive  scale. 

In  the  meantime,  poor  Claribel  hid  herself 
in  her  chamber,  with  a  cheek  that  grew  whiter 
and  whiter  each  day ;  turning  in  disgust  from 
every  allusion  to  her  approaching  marriage, 
and  gazing  from  the  lofty  windows  over  the 
black  line  of  the  pine  forest  in  the  direction  of 
her  old  home,  with  a  mournful  wistfulnesS  in 
her  blue  eyes  that  almost  broke  my  heart. 

In  due  time  her  bridal  trousseau  came,  and 
a  magnificent  one  it  was.  Mr.  Claxton  had 
been  lavish  to  a  fault.  The  bridal  robe  was  of 
the  richest  and  finest  make  and  fabric ;  and 
then  there  were  silks  and  satins,  and  flowers 
and  laces,  and  jewels  without  number;  and  in 


addition  to  all  these,  Mr.  Archibald  presented 
his  intended  bride  with  an  entire  set  of  dia- 
monds, worth  in  themselves  a  handsome  fort- 
une. 

But  Claribel  looked  upon  all  these  treasures, 
that  under  other  circumstances  would  nearly 
have  turned  her  girlish  brain,  with  sad  eyes, 
in  which  there  was  no  gleam  of  pleasure;  to 
her,  they  were  the  garments  of  sacrifice,  not 
the  sacred  robes  of  happy  bridalhood.  On  the 
day  before  the  wedding,  Christmas  eve,  we 
looked  them  over,  and  arranged  them  on  the 
bed  and  lounges  in  the  bridal  chamber,  which 
adjoined  our  spacious  bed-chamber.  They 
made  an  imposing  array,  the  gleaming  robes, 
and  lucid  pearls,  and  flashing  diamonds. 
Then,  as  the  wintry  evening  had  already  closed 
in,  we  ordered  our  Abigail  to  light  our  shaded 
night-lamp,  and  Claribel  and  I  sat  down  be- 
fore the  glowing  embers  to  have  a  last  consul- 
tation. 

She  was  to  be  married  in  the  morning — 
Christmas  morning ;  and  then  there  was  to  be 
the  grandest  kind  of  an  entertainment.  Her 
father,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  their  city 
friends,  had  already  arrived.  The  Hall  was 
literally  packed  with  guests — there  was  not  a 
spare  room  left,  except  the  bridal  chamber; 
and  that  opened  into  the  hall,  just  beyond  the 
one  we  occupied.  The  door  was  open,  and  we 
could  see  it,  from  where  we  sat,  like  a  very 
bower  of  beauty,  but  alas,  not  of  love. 

Claribel  glanced  toward  this  beautiful  tem- 
ple once  in  a  while,  with  a  repressed  shudder. 
At  last  she  said,  shivering,  and  drawing  closer 
to  the  fire: 

"Shut  that  door,  Eunice,  please — I  don't 
want  to  see  it — 'tis  nothing  but  mockery." 

I  arose  and  closed  the  door,  and  as  I  did  so, 
there  was  a  slight  rustling  sound  within,  and 
something  between  a  squeak  and  a  gibber. 
Claribel  dropped  the  comb  with  which  she 
was  straightening  out  her  golden  tresses,  ask- 
ing with  a  nervous  start,  "  What  was  that, 
Eunice  ? " 

I  aai  not  easily  frightened,  indeed,  I  pride 
myself  upon  my  unfeminine  firmness  and  cour- 
age. I  am  quite  sure  that  I  haven't  a,ny 
nerves  at  all. .  But  I  confess  to  having  experi- 
enced a  queer  little  thrill,  at  that  strange, 
squeaking  gibber;  but  I  answered  carelessly 
enough: 

"  O,  a  rat  in  the  wainscoting,  Claribel — 
don't  be  such  a  coward." 

She  picked  up  her  comb,  and  laughed  a  little 
hysterical  laugh  as  she  went  on  binding  up 
her  pretty  hair;  but  I  noticed  that  she  con- 
tinued to  glance  nervously, from  time  to  time, 
toward  the  dusky  corners  of  the  spacious 
chamber. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said  at  last,  folding  her 
hands  on  her  lap,  and  speaking  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  "it  may  be  a  ghost,  Eunice — for 
I  believe  this  old  house  is  haunted.  Old  Chris- 
tie says  it  is— she  told  me  about  it  the  first 
week  I  came." 

■  "  Why,  Claribel,"  I  laughed,  "I  did  not 
think  you  were  so  silly  as  to  listen  to  servants' 
gossip." 

"  No,  no,  I'm  not  silly,"  she  went  on,  with  a 
strange,  vacant  look  in  her  blue  eyes,  that 
sent  a  chill  to  my  heart—'*  I  believe  every 
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word  of  it;  she  says  she  has  lived  here  for 
years,  and  has  seen  it  time  after  time," 

"  Claribel,  are  you  crazy  {  Seen  what  ? " 
Why,  the  ghost,  to  be  sure.  Her  ghost— 
nis  wife,  you  know.  He  treated  her  unkindly 
—and  broke  her  heart,  and  now  she  comes 
back  to  haunt  him,  trailing  her  white  robes, 
through  the  rooms,  and  moaning  and  gibber- 
ing, till  no  one  in  the  house  can  sleep." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Claribel  !  "  I  ex- 
claimed, with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  a 
white,  ghostly  figure  might  be  just  behind  the 
back  of  my  chair,  *'  don't  talk  such  nonsense 
— I  never  heard  that  Archibald  Ashcrof  t  was 
unkind  to  his  first  wife." 

"  Yes,  he  was,"  she  went  on,  in  a  rambling 
kind  of  way;  "she  was  a  pretty,  happy  girl 
when  she  came  here;  but  his  cruelty,  and  this 
dreadful  old  house,  killed  her— and  now  she 
comes  back.  I  heard  her  last  night,  Eunice, 
and  saw  a  glimpse  of  her  face— -such  a  sad 
face." 

"  Claribel ! " 

"  'Tis  true,  Eunice— I  wasn't  asleep — I  didn't 
dream  it.  I  awoke  suddenly,  and  heard  a 
soft,  i;ustling  sound,  and  a  low  moan,  and  then 
a  white,  sad  face  flitted  through  the  dark- 
ness. I  saw  it— I  didn't  dream  it,  Eunice. 
Poor  girl— she  died  so  young,  Christie  says— 
and  he  did  not  even  stay  with  her  at  the  last. 
I  pity  her  so  much.  I  shall  die  soon,  Eunice— 
as  soon  as  you  all  go  away  and  leave  me.  I 
won't  come  back— unless"  with  a  sad  smile,  "I 
comeback  to  our  old  home— and  to  you." 

I  actually  believed  she  was  going  mad,  and 
the  thought  filled  me  with  unspeakable  ter- 
ror. 

"  Claribel,"  I  cried,  catching  her  in  my 
arms  and  covering  her  cold,  white  face  with 
tears  and  kisses,  "  you  shall  not  man'y  Archi- 
bald Ashcroft." 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully,  going  over 
the  old  slory  again. 

"  O  yes,  1  must  marry  him — there's  no  help 
for  it.    1  cannot  disobey  my  father,  Eunice." 

The  tears  flowed  softly  over  her  white 
cheeks  and  her  little,  childish  hands  lay 
folded  on  her  lap. 

"Goto  bed,  Claribel,"  I  said;  "  you  are 
weary— a  good  nap  will  do  you  good,  and 
mayhap  something  may  turn  up  by  the  mor- 
row—strauy^er  things  have  happened." 

She  smiled,  and  her  smile  was  sadder  and 
more  touching  than  any  tears  could  have 

"  No,  dear,"  she  said,  "  'tis  too  late  now — 
my  fate  is  sealed— but  I  will  lie  down,  for  my 
head  aches  badly." 

1  assisted  her  in  disrobing,  and  putting  on 
her  white  night  garments;  and  then  she  went 
through  with  her  usual  devotions,  and  climbed 
into  the  high,  old  fa.shioned  bed.  I  looped 
l>ack  the  heavy  silk  curtains,  and  sat  down 
l)esido  her,  so<jthiag  her  burning  brow  with 
my  hand.  In  a  little  while  she  was  sound 
a.sleep;  her  breath  coming  in  short,  quivering 
gasj)S,  like  a  grieve<l  child's.  My  solicitude 
for  her  waa  sufficient  t^)  keep  me  awake,  but 
Honiethiiig  else  uffented  me,  comething  that  I 
rould  not  (l<-fin«',  a  kind  <>f  dread  or  apprehen- 
sion. 1  vv»>iit  back  to  the  fireplace,  and  threw 
,,n  I  fn-Mh  billet  of  wood.   It  was  somewhere 


near  midnight,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
and  without  the  night  was  growing  dark  and 
stormy. 

I  sat  there  an  hour,  perhaps,  gazing  into 
the  glowing  coals,  and  listening— listening  for 
something  that  was  to  come.  An  inexplica- 
ble dread  seemed  to  overshadow  me ;  a  dull, 
sickening  apprehension  of  some  coming  ter- 
ror. I  started  to  my  feet  in  real  affright,  and 
glanced  round  the  shadowy  room  with  distend- 
ed eyes.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
the  flickering  shadows,  no  sound,  save  the 
nibble  of  a  mouse  in  the  wainscot,  and  Clari- 
bel's  sobbing  breath.  Heartily  ashamed  of 
myself,  I  took  up  a  book,  and  sat  down.  It 
chanced  to  be  one  of  Poe's  weird  creations, 
and  in  a  few  moments  I  had  read  myself  into 
a  shiver  of  actual  fear.  I  could  have  cried 
from  real  vexation;  for,  as  I  have  said,  I 
prided  myself  upon  my  unfeminine  strength 
and  courage;  and  here  I  was,  trembling  and 
starting  like  a  silly  school-girl.  Claribel  her- 
self could  not  have  done  worse.  Throwing 
aside  the  book,  I  walked  the  length  of  the 
room  once  or  twice,  and  then  sat  down  in  a 
huge,  cushioned  rocker.  Just  opposite  the  door 
of  the  bridal  chamber.  Swaying  backward 
and  forward,  and  listening  to  the  dismal  roar 
of  the  storm,  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  semi-uncon- 
sciousness, not  sleep,  and  not  positive  wake- 
fulness, which  lasted,  perhaps,  fifteen  min- 
utes. Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  was  roused,  as 
if  by  an  electric  shock,  into  the  most  painful 
expectation.  Every  nerve  in  my  body  tingled 
with  intense  horror;  and  the  perspiration 
broke  out  upon  my  face  and  hands  in  great, 
clammy  drops. 

.  Then  I  became  clearly  conscious  of  some 
approaching  presence,  of  alow,  rustling  sound ; 
and  slowly  the  door  of  the  bridal  chamber 
swung  open,  and  dimly  revealed  in  the  sub- 
dued light,  I  saw  a  tall  figure,  draped  in  flow- 
ing white,  with  long,  black  locks  streaming 
round  a  ghostly  face^  and  eyes,  whose  concen- 
trated gaze  seemed  to  burn  into  my  very  soul. 
It  was  the  ghost,  her  ghost.  Claribel  had  told 
me  truly!  A  strange,  awful  terror  seemed 
to  paralyze  my  very  soul.  I  couJd  not  move — 
scarcely  breathe ;  the  very  functions  of  life 
seemed  suspended,  as  I  sat  in  the  deep  rocker, 
gazing  with  fascinated  eyes  upon  the  terrible 
vision.  For  a  moment  or  two  it  stood  still, 
its  burning  eyes  fixed  upon  me;  then  with  a 
squeaking,  gibbering  cry,  that  curdled  the 
blood  in  my  veins,  it  fled  back  into  the  bridal 
chamber,  trailing  and  rustling  its  long  robes 
after  it. 

Still  I  sat  there,  powerless  to  move  or  speak; 
I,  Eunice  Brown,  who  had  boasted  of  my 
strength  and  courage.  I  saw  it  flitting  over 
the  velvet  carpets,  with  a  mincing,  noiseless 
tread ;  then  it  trailed  back  and  forth  before 
the  gilded  mirrors,  smiling  and  gibbering  in  a 
manner  so  awfully  unearthly,  that  I  really 
thought  the  sight  would  drive  me  mad,  Clari- 
bel slept  on  in  blissful  unconsciousness;  I 
could  hear  her  quivering  breath,  and  see  her 
long  tresses  gleaming  on  the  white  pillow, 
from  where  I  sat ;  the  winds  wailed  without, 
and  the  snow  and  the  ice  tinkled  against  the 
window;  the  fire  on  the  hearth  burned  dowu 
to  a  heap  of  embers;  and  still  I  sat  there,  pa- 
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tiently  watching  my  ghostly  visitor.  Once  or 
twice  she  lifted  the  snowy  drapery  of  the  bri- 
dal couch,  gibbering  and  gesticulating  all  the 
while;  and  then  she  took  up  the  bridal  robe 
and  began  to  examine  it,  raising  the  rich 
folds,  and  making  manifestations  of  admira- 
tion that  would  have  been  ludicrous,  but  for 
their  awful  and  disgusting  unearthliness. 
After  a  while,  she  crossed  over  to  the  jewel 
stand,  and  the  open  casket  containing  the 
magnificent  diamonds  which  Archibald  Ash- 
crofb  had  presented  to  Claribel  only  a  few 
days  before,  seemed  to  attract  her  attention. 
An  alarming  change  came  over  her  ghostly 
face;  her  hollow  eyes  flamed  wjth  auger,  and 
her  bloodless  lips  trembled.  Snatcbing  them 
up,  she  secreted  them  in  her  bosom,  with  a 
tei-ribie  cry ; — not  loud,  for  it  did  not  waken 
Claribel,  but  so  full  of  fiendish  hate  and  pain, 
that  the  bare  memory  of  it  will  thrill  me  with 
unspeakable  horror  to  my  dying  day. 

But  the  cry,  terrible  as  it  was,  brought  me 
to  my  senses,  and  as  she  turned  her  glaring 
face  toward  me,  I  realized  for  the  first  time 
the  truth  of  my  position.  I  was  not  in  the 
presence  of  a  gtaost — an  apparition,  as  I  had 
foolishly  believed  at  first,  but  of  a  maniac. 

In  an  instant,  alter  the  truth  flashed  upon 
me,  my  old  courage  and  somewhat  reckless 
daring  revived;  and  I  felt  a  kind  of  pleasur- 
able excitement  in  the  extreme  danger  of  my 
situation.  With  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
strange  being,  ghost  or  devil,  whichever  she 
might  be,  I  sat  perfectly  immovable,  deter- 
mined to  watch  and  await  her  actions.  After 
having  secreted  the  diamonds  iu  her  bosom, 
her  angry  eyes  turned  from  me  to  the  couch 
where  Claribel  slept;  and  with  a  slow  and. 
cautious  movement,  shedrewa  long,  gleaming, 
double-edged  knife  from  beneath  the  folds  of 
her  robe,  and  sitting  down  in  the  centre  of 
the  bridal  chamber,  took  off  her  slipper,  and 
began  to  sharpen  the  edge  on  its  sole;  laughing 
and  gibbering,  and  nodding  her  head  from 
side  to  side,  with  akind  of  fiendish  enjoyment. 

From  her  actions,  I  was  able  to  judge  cor- 
rectly what  object  she  had  iu  view;  1  was  cer- 
tain that  she  meditated  the  murder  of  Claribel, 
and  that  she  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
Archibald  Ashcroft.  Jealousy  was  plainly 
written  on  her  haggard  face  and  in  her  gleam- 
ing eyes,  when  she  snatched  up  and  concealed 
the  diamonds.  I  understood  the  case  well 
enough,  but  what  to  do— that  was  the  puzzle. 
If  I  moved,  she  might  attack  and.  overpower 
me,  for  a  maniac's  strength  is  always  superior 
to  that  of  a  sane  person ;  and  then  all  would 
be  over  with  Claribel.  If  I  shrieked  for  help, 
she  might  accomplish  her  dreadful  work  be- 
fore it  could  reach  us.  TbB  outer  door,  lead- 
ing to  the  hall  and  the  stairway,  was  locked 
and  bolted  by  Claribel's  precaution;  I  saw  no 
avenue  of  escape — and  to  awaken  Claribel, 
and  get  her  into  a  nervous  fright,  would  be  to 
seal  her  doom.  I  could  do  nothing  but  sit 
there  and  watch  her,  as  she  gibbered'  and 
gesticulated,  and  sharpened  her  knife.  She 
made  a  startling  picture,  sitting  thus  in  the 
gleaming  gorgeousness  of  the  bridal  chamber, 
a  picture  that  would  have  made  Archibald 
Ashcroft  pale  in  spite  of  his  haughty  bearing. 
Slowly,  O,  bow  slowly,  the  moments  crept  by. 


Claribel  slept  on — the  storm  raved  withopt, 
and  the  maniac  whetted  her  shining  knite. 
At  last  she  arose  and  began  to  cross  the  room, 
in  the  direction  of  ClaribeJ's  couch,  with  a 
stealthy,  catlike  tread,  the  glittering  weapon 
firmly  grasped  in  her  right  hand.  Another 
moment,  and  the  keen  blade  would  be  plunged 
into  that  fair,  unconscious  bosom.  She  had 
almost  crossed  the  room;  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  sleeping  girl,  and  tlie  deadly  blade 
was  uplifted  to  strike.  I  threw  niysell'  from 
the  chair  with  the  intention  of  seizing  her  by 
the  hands,  but  she  was  too  quick  for  me. 
JiHuding  my  grasp,  she  4arted  back  into  the 
bridal  chamber,  with  an  augi-y  cry.  I  knew 
that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  I 
caught  the  door  by  its  ivoi'y  knob,  and  jerked 
it  swiftly  together.  But  it  opened  and  locked 
on  the  inner  side,  and  I  could  do  nothing  but 
hold  ib  together  with  what  strength  I  could 
command.  And  what  was  my  strength  in 
comparison  to  hers  ?  I  felt  her  seize  it  from 
the  inner  side,  and  jerk  it  back  with  a  force 
that  well-nigh  drew  the  polished  knob  from 
my  hands.  But  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  holding 
on  with  all  my  might,  and  at  the  same  time 
calling  for  help,  wilh  all  the  power  of  vo"^qe  I 
could  command. 

My  cries  awakened  Claribiel,  aud  she  sprang 
from  the  bed,  aud  rushed  to  my  side  with 
eager  questions .  I  explained  us  much  to  her 
as'  I  could,  ani  entreated  her  to  aid  me  in 
holding  the  door  together,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  lier  life.  She  tried,  trembling  and 
faint  with  terror,  but  her  dimpled  bands 
slip{)ed  ofl:  powerless.  I  felt  the  ivory  knob 
slowly  but  surely  passing  from  my  frantic 
grasp,  and  knew  that  in  another  moment  the 
maniac  woman's  superior  strength  would 
overcome  me;  and  I  called  for  help  with  all 
the  frantic  terror  of  despair.  But  the  other 
doors  were  closed  and  bolted,  and  no  one  could 
euter,  without  bursting  through;  and  I  great- 
ly feared  that  deliverance  would  come  too 
late.  But  I  continued  to  hold  on,  and  to  call 
for  help,  urging  Claribel  to  aid  me.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  do  anything  but  to 
wring  her  hands,  and  cling  to  me  in  the  most 
extravagant  affright.  Suspense  is  a  dreadful 
thing;  1  realized  it  in  its  full  meaning  during 
those  few  moments;  hours  they  seemed,  as  the 
ivory  knob  slipped  through  my  hands,  and 
the  door  of  the  bridal  chamber  swung  open, 
revealing  the  ghostly  vision  w^ith  her  murder- 
ous weapon  uj)raised. 

At  tiie  sight  of  Claribel,  who  stood  just  be- 
hind me,  struck  dumb  and  immovable  with 
surprise  and  fear,  she  uttered  a  hideous  cry, 
and  bounded  forward,  I  threw  myself  before 
her,  but  she  hurled  nie  aside,  as  if  J  had  been 
a  child; and  seizing  Claribel  by  thearm,  raised 
the  knife  to  strike.  Another  instant,  the  half 
of  an  iustant,  and  its  keen  blade  would  have 
been  buried  in  her  white  bosom,  but  simultane- 
ously with  her  swift  movement,  a  thundering 
crash  splintered  and  shattered  the  door,  and 
Frank  Davenport  rusher]  in.  just  in  time  to 
hold  and  stay  the  uplifted  murderous  band. 

After  that,  there  followed  a  scene  oif  in- 
describable confusion  and  consternation , 
The  guests  ran  shrieking  up  and  down  the 
long  halls,  the  servants  crowded  in  with  star- 
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ing  eyes  and  eager  questions,  and  Claribel  was 
borne  out,  as  white  and  limp  as  a  broken  lily. 
Then  Mr.  Claxton  came,  and  with  him  Archi- 
bald Ashcrof  t  and  our  olvl  uncle.  In  the  centre 
of  the  gleaming  bridfil  chamber,  with  the 
gorgeous  garments  and  flashmg  jewels  scat- 
tered round  '  her,  sat  the  poor  maniac,  bound 
like  a  culprit.  Archibald  started  back,  and 
grew  deadly  white,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  her; 
and  the  old  man  tottered  forward  with  a 
sharp  cry. 

"Annette,"  he  said,  "  Annette  come  back 
from  her  grave— is  it  her  ghost  ? — what  does 
it  mean,  Eunice  ?" 

I  came  forward,  with  a  brief  explanation 
of  all  that  had  taken  place.  The  old  man 
turned  toward  his  son  with  a  stern  face. 

"How  is  this,  Archibald ?"  he  questioned, 
sternly.  But  Archibald  made  no  answer,  and 
was  turning  to  leave  the  room,  when  (Jlaribel's 
father  caught  Lim  by  the  shoulder. 

'*  Explain,  sir,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  his  face 
black  with  passion,  *' who  and  what  is  that 
u  oman  ?  " 

The  poor  creature  looked  up  with  a  lucid 
gleam  in  her  eyes. 

"  I'm  his  wife,"  she  said,  pitifully;  "he  mar- 
ried me — and  made  me  love  him — and  then  he 
shut  me  up  in  a  darkroom — till  I  went  mad. 
And  my  diamonds,"  she  went  on,  taking  the 
gems  from  her  bosom,  "that  I  wore  on  my 
wedding  day;  he  gave  'em  to  her — and  he 
wanted  to  marry  her — but  he  sha'n't — I'll  kill 
her— I'll  kill  her!" 

The  lurid  glare  came  back  to  her  eyes,  and 
she  struggled  to  free  herself,  and  regain  her 
weapon.  Mr.  Claxton  turned  toward  his  in- 
tended son-in-law  with  a  terrible  frown  upon 
his  brow. 

"  Is.  this  true,  sir  ?"  he  questioned,  sternly  ; 
"is  tfiat  woman  your  wife  i " 

Archibald  said  nothing,  but  his  old  father 
answeretl  for  him, 

"Yes,'  he  said,  tears  coursing  down  his 
cheeks^  she's  his  wife— his  own,  lawful  wife 
—but  TThought  she  was  dead  years  ago— they 
told  me  she  was— or  I  never  would  have  con- 
sented to  his  marrying  that  pretty,  blue-eyed 
thing.  Archibald,  Archibald,  you've  done  a 
great  wrong  to  your  poor,  crazed  wife — but, 
thank  God,  Claribel  is  saved ;  this  dreadful 
secret  has  not  come  out  too  late." 

Archibald  turned  away  with  a  smothered 
oath,  and  strode  down  the  broad  stairway. 
Then  the  whole  stt)ry  must  perforce  be  told, 
in  order  to  quiet  the  curious  guests.  It  was 
e.hi)rt  and  simple.  Archibald  Ashcrof t  had 
married  early  in  life,  and  injudiciously  ; 
marrie<l  a  beautiful  but  ignorant  girl,  of 
whom  he  tired  almost  h>efo)e  the  honeymoon 
was  over.  His  cruel  mdilference  turned  her 
weak  brain,  and  then  giving  out  that  she  was 
dt  ad,  he  imprisoned  her  in  a  remote  wing  of 
thr  nld  Half,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  marry 
hiiil  '  lid  wealthy  cousin.    The  news 

of  tl  -  prj'parutions  coming  to  the 

poor  I  i  .  ■  ^  earh,  her  womanly  jealousy 
wa^j  rouMHl  ;  and  with  a  maniac's  cunning  she 
nought  to  avenge  herself  upon  her  beautiful 
rivaL 


Mr.  Claxton  trembled  when  the  dreadful 
story  was  ended,  and  turned  toward  his  young 
bookkeeper  with  a  white  face. 

"  And  you,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  haughtily,  "  who 
bid  you  to  the  weddin  g?" 

"  I  followed  unbidden,  sir — because  I  loved 
your  daughter,  and  wished  to  save  her." 

"  How  did  you  know  she  was  in  danger  ?" 

"  Any  woman,  about  to  be  forcibly  mar- 
ried to  a  man  she  cannot  love,  is  in  danger, 
sir  !" 

Mr.  Claxton  winced  beneath  his  calm  glance 
and  truthful  words,  and  just  at  that  juncture, 
I  beckoned  him  from  the  room.  On  a  lounge, 
in  an  adjoining  apartment,  Claribel  lay,  as 
white  as  her  spotless  night  robes,  and  to  all 
appearance  lifeless. 

"  See  there,  sir,"  I  said,  pointing  to  her  still 
face,  "what  your  unrelenting  cruelty  has 
brought  her  to — I'm  afraid  the  maniac's  knife 
was  not  needed  to  end  her  hapless  life." 

He  fell  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and  raised 
her  slight  form  to  his  bosom,  with  a  tender 
memory  in  his  heart,  perhaps,  of  another  like 
her ;  her  young  mother,  whose  golden  head 
was  at  rest  beneath  the  winter  snows. 

"  Claribel,  Claribel,"  he  murmured,  sobbing 
over  her  like  a  child,  "  only  wake  up  and 
speak  to  me,  and  I'll  never  be  cruel  again — 
you  shall  have  it  all  your  own  way , my  darling." 

And  as  if  his  promise  called  back  the  life  to 
her  fluttering  pulses,  Claribel  opened  her  blue 
eyes  and  smiled. 

"  O,  such  a  dream,"  she  murmured,  "such  a 
dreadful  dream  as  I  had— but,thank  God,  it  is 
over  ! " 

The  next  morning,  Christmas  morning, 
dawned  clear  and  cloudless,  with  a  golden 
glitter  of  sunlight,  and  a  jubilant  outburst  of 
bells.  We  were  going  home— back  to  our 
genial  city  home,  that  our  hearts  so  yearned 
for.  Making  my  early  toilet.  I  went  to  the 
mirror  to  brush  out  my  hair,  my  glossy, 
black  braids  in  which  I  took  such  pride  ;  and 
lo  !  they  were  thickly  streaked  with  silver  ! 
My  night  of  terror  had  left  its  traces  behind 
it. 

We  returned  to  our  city  home  that  day, 
leaving  the  dismal  old  Hall,  and  Mr.  Archibald 
and  his  poor  maniac  wife  behind  us.  In  a  few 
weeks,  Claribel  had  h<  r  roses  and  her  sunny 
smiles  back  again  ;  and  one  evening  in  early 
springtime,  when  the  primroses  and  snow- 
drops were  in  bloom,  and  the  broad  tulip 
leaves  and  sweet- smelling  hyacinths  were 
shooting  up  on  the  garden  borders,  we  had  a 
wedding,  and  a  real,  old-fashioned,  happy 
one. 

And  who  do  you  think  the  happy  couple 
were  ?  Why,  our  silly  little  Claribel  and  her 
deliverer,  Frank  Davenport,  Mr.  Claxton 
behaved  handsomely,  for  the  very  next  week 
after  the  wedding'  he  took  Frank  into  his 
mercantile  house,  as  a  junior  partner. 

I  live  with  Frank  and  Claribel,  and  pet  their 
little  responsibilities  ;  and  when  they  gather 
round  me,  clamoring,  with  uplifted,  rosy 
faces,  for  a  story,  I  invariably  get  up  some 
1  new  changes  on  my  "  Night  of  Terror." 


V 
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BY  MARY  KYIvE  DAI^LAS. 


Lieutenant  Warrington  Reade,  just 
twenty-eight,  the  supposed  heir  of  his  rich 
maternal  uncJe,  Warrington  Warrington,  of 
Warrington  Hall,  and  withal  one  of  the  hand- 
somest young  fellows  to  be  met  with  any- 
where, had  returned  from  the  seat  of  war,  hav- 
ing resigned  his  position  in  consequence  of  ill- 
health  and  wounds  received  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  and  betaken  himself  to  his  old  suite  of 

rooms  at  the  ^House,  with  the  expectation 

of  dying  there.  There  had  been  a  very  senti- 
mental parting  between  some  of  his  brother- 
officers  and  himself,  and  old  soldiers  shook 
their  heads  when  he  was  out  of  sight,  and 
said,  "  Poor  fellow,  so  young  and  so  gallant, 
it  is  a  great  pity !"  and  not  one  of  them  ex- 
pected to  see  him  alive  any  more  than  he  ex- 
pected to  live  himself. 

For  once,  however,  they  were  all  raistakep. 
Youth  and  a  naturally  good  constitution  tri- 
umphed. In  a  little  while  the  young  soldier 
himself  acknowledged  that  he  was  stronger. 
The  color  began  to  return  to  his  cheek  and  the 
flesh  to  his  attenuated  form,  and  by  and  by 
he  arose  from  his  couch  little  the  worse,  out- 
wardly, for  all  he  had  passed  through,  save 
for  a  slight  limp,  which  would  pass  off  in 
time,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  be  low-spir- 
ited and  look  upon  the  darkest  side  of  every 
picture.  He  was  tired  of  his  dwelling-place, 
of  his  luxurious  fare,  of  his  friends,  male  and  f  e- 
male;  tired  of  reading,  of  driving  out,  of  his 
meerschaum  and  of  everything.  He  was  get- 
ting well  fast,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  die,  and  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  carry  out  his  first  intentions. 

"You  should  take  exercise,  and  go  into 
company  and  shake  off  these  confounded 
blues,"  said  the  doctor.  "  You'd  be  well  in  a 
fortnight." 

I'm  too  lame  to  take  exercise,"  replied  the 
young  lieutenant;  "  and  I  don't  care  for  any- 
thing. Everything  bores  me.  I'm  not  sure 
that  life  is  worth  troubling  one's  self  to  keep, 
it's  so  monotonous." 

'*  What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  are  not  a  ma- 
son or  a  carpenter;  you  would  have  to  rouse 
yourself  and  go  to  work  to  earn  your  bread 
and  butter  if  you  were,"  growled  the  doctor. 
"  You  are  the  victim  of  laziness,  do  you  know 
that  ?  Wretched  because  fate  has  been  gen- 
erous to  you." 

Warrington  Reade  yawned. 


I  sometimes  wish  I  were  a  mechanic  or  a 
farmer,  '  he  said.  "White  drove  me  out  of 
town  in  his  buggy  last  week,  and  we  passed  a 
ploughboy  on  the  road,  hard  at  work  and 
whistling  all  the  while  like  a  bird.  I  fairly 
envied  the  fellow." 

"Ah,  ha!"  cried  the  doctor.  *' The  very 
thing  for  you  I " 

"  What,  to  be  a  ploughboy  ? " 

"  Nonsense!  To  go  into  the  country.  You 
want  a  decided  change." 
,  "It  would  be  no  change,  doctor.  I  should 
see  the  same  old  set.  The  Millets  and  Miss 
Minnow,  Jack  Ogleby  and  Mrs.  Rose,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them  flirting,  and  dancing,  and 
chattering  at  Newport,  or  Saratoga,  or  Lake 
George,  just  as  they  used  to  do  here,  only  the 
ladies  would  wear  round  hats  instead  of  bon- 
nets and  walk  on  the  cliff  instead  of  the  fash- 
ionable side  of  Broadway.  I  know  it  all  by 
heart," 

"  Tut,  tuti"  cried  the  doctor.  "  Am  I  such 
a  fool  as  to  call  a  fashionable  summer  resort 
the  country?  No;  I  mean  an  old-fashioned 
farmhouse,  amongst  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains, where  you  could  roll  on  the  grass  and 
fish,  and  go  to  apple-parings  and  coTn-husk- 
mgs,  and  be  as  jolly  and  unceremonious  as  you 
choose." 

"  Doctor,"  cried  Warrington,  "  you  know 
I  can  hardly  limp  from  one  room  to  the  other. 
Roll  on  the  grass  and  go  to  corn-huskingg,  in- 
deed! However,  I've  always  had  a  fancy  to 
die  in  the  country  and  lie  buried  in  some 
quiet,  out-of-the-way  nook,  behind  a  church. 
1  think  I'll  go  somewhere." 

"Good!"  cried  the  doctor.  "Order  your 
tombstone  beforehand  and  set  off  to-morrow," 
and  away  he  trotted,  laughing. 

It  was  very  heartless,  very  coarse,  but  then 
doctors  were  always  unfeeling  brutes,  thought 
Warrington.  Nevertheless  he  took  the  advice, 
and  set  about  looking  for  a  farmhouse  to  end 
his  days  in.  One  was  discovered  at  last. 
Jonathan  Moss,  in  the  heart  of  New  Jersey, 
sometimes  took  bt)arders  of  a  summer.  "  Nice 
old  man,"  said  his  informant;  "  sets  a  splen- 
did country  table  and  gives  you  a  feather- 
bed the  size  of  a  haystack  to  sleep  on,  and 
never  bores  you.  He  must  have  a  pretty 
granddaughter,  too,  by  this  time,  if  she  has 
grown  up  what  she  promised.   I'd  advise  you 
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Thereupon  Mr.  Moss  was  consulted;  con- 
sented to  receive  what  the  young  lieutenant 
chose  to  style  "  an  invalid,"  and  offered  to  be 
at  the  station  himself,  with  his  light  wagon, 
when  the  cars  stopped.  It  was  all  arranged, 
and  Warrington  Reade  started,  with  "  Vol- 
ney  "  for  a  companion,  and  a  new  cane,  cap- 
able of  supporting  the  feeble  footsteps  of  the 
most  decrept  grandsire,  beside  him,  for  Moss 
Farm. 

Uncle  Moss,  so  every  one  called  him,  was 
at  the  depot,  and  there  were  pillows  and  cush- 
ions in  the  wagon,  and  Warrington  made 
himfelf  very  comfortable  amongst  them,  so 
comfortable,  in  fact,  that  he  soon  fell  sound 
asleep.  He  was  awakened  by  the  vehicle 
coming  to  a  sudden  stop,  and,  sitting  up,  saw 
that  they  were  at  the  door  of  an  old  red  farm 
house.  The  sun  was  going  down,  and  the 
windows  were  like  sheets  of  beaten  gold,  and 
in  the  doorway,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
band  as  she  looked  up  afc  the  old  man  in  the 
wagon,  stood  a  young  girl,  a  pretty  creature 
of  seventeen,  with  a  skin  like  cream  and 
cheeks  like  strawberries,  and  hair  that  was 
not  brown,  yet  was  paler  and  mellower  than 
gold,  braided  in  heavy  masses  at  the  back  of 
her  shapely  head.  And  a  sweet  voice  uttered 
the  words: 

"  Dear  me,  grandpa,  we  began  to  think 
you  must  be  lost. " 

"  I  driv'  slow,  you  see,  my  dear,"  said  uncle 
Moss,  "  on  account  of  the  poor  young  gentle- 
man. He  is  sound  asleep  inside — oh,  no  he 
ain't;  he's  waked  up.  How  d'ye  feel  yourself 
now,  sir  ? " 

For  the  first  time  for  months  Warrington 
was  not  thinking  of  his  own  sufferings,  and  it 
provoked  him  to  be  styled  a  "  poor  young 
gentleman,"  as  though  he  were  a  cripple  or  a 
hunchback.  He  answered,  rather  testily,  that 
he  felt  quite  well,  and  would  have  left  the 
prold-headed  cane  l>ehind  him  but  for  uncle 
Moss' ejaculation  of : 

"  Lor,  you've  went  and  forgot  your  stick; 
and  you  so  lame,  too." 

He  had  given  himself  out  as  an  invalid,  and 
they  would  have  him  one,  uncle  Moss,  aunty 
Moss,  and  their  pretty  granddaughter.  He 
must  lie  upon  a  lounge  amongst  cushions  im- 
mediately, and  at  the  tea-table  must  have  a 
large  armchair  and  a  footstool,  and  was  con- 
tinually exhorted  by  the  old  man  to  "  lean 
back  and  act  just  as  if  he  was  to  hum."  Shy 
Mildred — Mildred  was  the  young  girl's  name — 
sfiid  nothing,  but  she  peeped  at  him  sometimes 
from  under  her  brown  eyelashes  and  blushed 
rosy  red  when  she  found  him  looking  at  her. 

The  bed  on  which  he  slept  that  night  was,  as 
his  friend  had  averred,  as  large  as  a  haystack 
and  a.s  sweet  as  the  hay  new  mown.  He  slept 
soundly,  and  dreamt  of  light-haired  damsels 
witli  sky  blue  eyes  and  dimpled  cheeks  and 
chin,  duplicates,  if  truth  must  be  told,  of  lit- 
tle Mildred  Mosh. 

In  the  morning  bo  wondered  what  made 
him  f»^»-I  so  well  and  buoyant,  and  decided  that 
it  w  1  "        Mitry  air. 

T I  ;  .  other  strangers  at  Moss  Farm , 

and  ti  ^  i  'd  jxiople,  who  hada  son,  then 
young^^-flt  and  dearest,  Bomewhero  at  the  .seat 
of  war,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  youug 
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soldier  for  his  sake.  Perhaps  Mildred  was  in- 
terested in  him  for  his  own — certainly  she  was 
very  kind  to  him  in  her  own  shy  way;  never 
hesitated  to  sing  for  him  (she  had  had  lessons 
on  the  piano),  and  accompanied  herself  on  a 
jingling  little  upright,  which  occupied  a 
corner  of  the  pretty  parlor  and  often  read  to 
him. 

One  day,  as  they  stood  together  on  the 
porch,  she  offered,  "as  soon  as  he  was  strong 
enough,"  to  show  him  a  certaih  romantic  little 
spring  in  the  woods,  of  which  they  had  been 
talking.  And  Warrington  declaring  that  he 
was  strong  enough  already,  they  set  off  to- 
gether, slowly  forthatlimp  was  really  trouble- 
some still,  and  he  had  not  regained  his  light- 
measured  patie  yet.  It  was  a  pretty  place 
when  they  got  there,  and  they  sat  down  to 
rest  upon  a  fallen  log,  and  shimmering  sun- 
beams tumbled  through  the  foliage  down  up- 
on Mildred's  braided  hair,  and  kissed  Warring- 
ton's black  locks  with  gold,  and  then  and  there 
they  fell  into  secret  and  sentimental  admir- 
ation of  each  other.  "  She  is  pure  and  beauti- 
ful," thought  Warrington.  "  He  is  so  gallant 
and  tall,  and  handsome,"  thought  little  Mil- 
dred, and  Cupid,  listening  behind  the  bushes, 
laughed  and  got  his  fleetest  arrow  ready.  And 
rising  to  go  homeward  Wai  rington  tripped  on 
the  pebbles  and  nearly  fell.  He  laughed  at  it, 
but  Mildred  looked  anxious. 

"I  was  wrong  to  bring  you  such  a  distance," 
she  said,  and  in  her  innocent  penitence  she 
made  him  lean  upon  her  arm  that  he  might 
not  trip  again. 

Oh  that  plump,  white  arm,  just  shadowed 
by  the  open  muslin  sleeve,  with  one  dimple  for 
an  elbow,  what  a  thrill  it  sent  into  Warring- 
ton's heart.  He  took  pains  to  limp  more,  and 
she  told  him  to  lean  more  heavily  on  her  and 
not  be  afraid,  for  she  was  very  strong. 

And  the  young  soldier  made  answer — 

"  This  is  nothing.  It  will  pass  off  in  a  little 
while,  but  1  came  very  near  being  a  cripple  for 
life,  Mildred.  (It  had  come  to  Christian 
names  weeks  before.)  But  for  my  own  ob- 
stinacy I  should  have  suffered  an  amputa- 
tion." 

"  Oh  !"  she  gave  a  little  pitying  cry,  and  he 
looked  down  into  her  eyes. 

"  It  would  have  been  hard,  would  it  not,  Mil- 
dred ?  for  then  if  I  had  ever  met  any  one  I 
loved  I  could  never  have  told  her  how  I  felt. 
A  girl  could  not  like  a  mutilated  and  disfig- 
ured man  much,  could  she,  Mildred  ?" 

"  I  think  she  could,"  quoth  Mildred,  "  if  she 
liked  him  before.  I  think,"  and  her  voice  sank 
to  a  whisper,  "  that  she  would  love  him  bet- 
ter for  it,  poor  fellow." 

Do  you  ?"  and  his  head  was  quite  under 
the  little  round  hat  she  wore.  "  Ah,  Mildred, 
she  might  have  pitied  him,  but,  in  earnest, 
now,  could  she  have  been  his  wife  ?" 

If  he  had  not  been  so  close  to  Mildred,  War- 
rington would  not  have  heard  hersay,  "  All 
the  more,  if  she  loved  him,  for  she  would  have 
the  right  to  nurse  and  take  care  of  him." 

"  Ah  ! "  Warrington  gave  a  great  sigh.  "  It 
would  bo  worth  being  a  cripple  for.  Still  1 
am  glad  that  I  escaped,  and  that  I  .shall  soon 
be  strong  again,  and  that  when  I  come  to 
have  a  wife  I  shall  be  her  protector,  she  lean- 
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ing  on  my  arm  through  life,  not  I  on  hers , 
Mildred." 

Oh,  the  way  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  and 
the  way  she  blushed  from  brow  to  dimpled 
chin.  After  that  when  they  walked  in  the 
"ivoods  or  orchard,  Warrington  would  lean  on 
Mildred's  arm,  until  she  discovered  that  he 
was  no  longer  in  tne  least  lame,  and  one  day 
refused  it.  Then  he  made  hor  take  his,  and  as 
thev  walked,  kept  her  little  hand  always  on 
his  sleeve. 

"  You  were  so  kind  to  me  when  I  was  ill,'' 
he  said.  "  Don't  make  me  dislike  health  by 
being  less  so  to  me  now.  I  shall  wound  my- 
self over  again  on  purpose  if  you  do  5 " 

It  wasa  strange,  happy,  idle  life.  Warring- 
ton had  never  been  so  much  of  a  boy  before. 
There  were  no  grand  parties  or  champagne 
Slippers.  They  arose  at  six  a7id  generally  re- 
tired before  ten.  And  of  a  Sunday  all  was  so 
quiet  about  the  farm,  and  Warrington  went 
to  church,  the  old  people  going  on  before,  and^ 
they  two,  Mildred  and  himself,  following  arm ' 
in  arm. 

One  morning  an  unruly  bull  let  loose  in  a 
great  field  thought  fit  to  take  umbrage  at  the 
knot  of  scarlet  ribbon  in  the  net  which  Mil- 
dred sometimes  wore,  and  chased  her.  Cei- 
tainly  her  life  was  in  danger,  and  there  might 
have  been  an  end  to  the  story,  but  that  War- 
rington Reade,  waiting  for  her  behind  the 
bramble  bushes  at  the  end  of  the  field,  saw 
her  peril.  He  gave  a  spring,  like  that  of  a 
tigress  who  sees  her  young  one  in  danger,  and 
in  a  moment  faced  the  bull  with  a  revolver 
(he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  carrying  a  pair 
about  him  in  the  army,  and  had  never  left  it 
off)  in  his  hand,  and  in  a  moment,  as  the  brute 
bent  his  horned  head  with  a  threatening  bel- 
low, shot  him  between  the  eyes.  The  creature 
dropped  as  though  struck  by  lightning,  and 
in  an  instant  Warrington  had  the  fainting 
Mildred  in  his  arms,  and  was  kissing  her 
closed  eyes  and  calling  her  all  the  sweet  names 
la  love's  calendar.  And  then  as  the  blue  orbs 
opened  and  turned  upon  him,  he  cried — 

"  Oh,  Mildred,  if  I  had  lost  you.   If  I  had 
\     seen  you  torn  to  death  by  that  accursed 
brute,  how  should  I  have  lived  in  this  desolate 
world  ?  How  could  I  have  borne  the  fearful 
loneliness  ? " 

And  he  would  not  put  her  down  but  carried 
her  quite  into  the  old  kitchen,  where  aunty 
Moss,  when  she  heard  the  story,  wept  and 
blessed  him  for  saving  her  darling's  life. 

It  was  that  very  evening  that  uncle  Moss 
coming  home  from  New  York,  said — 

"  Well,  wife,  will  you  take  another  city 
boarder  ?   A  lady,  this  time  'i  " 

"  Well,  we've  got  plenty  o'  room,"  replied 
aunty  Moss.   "  I  don't  care." 

"  It's  well  you  don't,"  laughed  the  old  man, 
*'  for  I've  'greed  to  her  comin'  Her  name — 
Lor'  1  I've  forgot  it.  But  I've  got  her  card 
somm'ers  if  I  an't  lost  it.  No,  here  it  is. 
Miss  Lavinny  Clyde." 

"  Lavinia  Clyde  !  "  exclaimed  Warrington 
Reade  in  astonishment.  "  It  can't  be  Miss 
Lavinia  Clyde?" 

Do  you  know  her  ? "  queried  aunty  Moss. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Warrington,  feeling,  he 
knew  not  why ,  exceedingly  provoked.    "  Yes, 


we  have  been  acquainted  for  some  time." 

"  That'll  make  it  very  pleasanC,"  said  aunty, 
"  so  much  nicer  than  an  entire  stranger." 

Warrington  did  not  think  so,  though  he 
kept  his  thoughts  to  himself. 

Miss  Clyde  was  a  handsome,  dashing  belle, 
with  \A  horn  he  had  had  quite  a  flirtation  dur- 
ing the  winter  previous  to  his  departure  f  oi- 
the  army.  What  would  she  say  to  find  him 
domesticated  in   Uncle  Moss'  family  ? 

She  came  next  day,  and  with  her  came  an 
array  of  trunks,  boxes  and  cases,  which 
caused  aunty  Moss  to  ejaculate,  "  Good  grac- 
ious I "  She  did  not  seem  much  astonished  at 
Warrington's  presence.  In  fact,  she  had 
heard  of  his  being  at  Moss  Farm  before  she 
resolved  to  spend  tlie  summer  there,  but  that 
was  a  secret.  And  then  she  shook  hands 
with  him  and  said— - 

"  You  look  so  much  better;  we  were  afraid 
we  should  lose  you,"  with  a  glance  that  said 
more  by  far  than  those  simpLj  words. 

He  felt  a  little  pleased  and  flattered  by  her 
iutererft  in  him.  Certainly,  if  ever  masculine 
vanity  had  a  right  to  feel  tickled  it  had  in 
this  case.  From  the  hour  of  her  arrival,  Miss 
Clyde  made  a  dead  set  at  Warrington  Reade. 

i  hate  to  tell  such  things  of  a  woman,  but 
she  certainly  did  make  love  to  him.  She 
managed  to  keep  him  constantly  by  her  side, 
and  Mildred,  who  was  afraid  of  her,  as  War- 
rington had  thought  she  would  be,  shrank  into 
the  background. 

At  first  he  used  to  follow  her,  and  then  she 
smiled  and  biightened,  but,  by  and  by,  half 
fascinated  by  Miss  Clyde's  advances,  half 
piqued  that  Mildred  made  no  efforts  to  retain 
his  attention,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  beauti- 
ful lady,  meaning  sometime  to  go  back  to  lit- 
tle Mildred  and  make  all  up  with  her.  Loving 
and  admiring  her  still,  but  not  willing  to  ex- 

Eose  his  penchant  for  one  whom  Miss  Clyde 
ad  declared  *'  A  little  country  dowdy,  with 
no  manners  and  no  bbauty." 

He  did  not  sleep  well,  and  his  conscience 
pricked  him  now  and  then,  but  he  comforted 
hiraself  thus:  "  I  never  made  love  to  Mildred.'' 
Ah,  he  meant  he  never  made  love  in  so  many 
words.  "And  if  she  likes  me,  she  ought  to  let 
me  know  it,  as  Miss  Clyde  do«rS." 

Poor  Mildred,  she  had  been  rudely  awakened 
out  of  her  happy  dream.  But  simple  country 
girl  though  she  was,  there  was  an  inborn  dig- 
nity about  her  that  enabled  her  to  bear  the 
blow  bravely,  at  least  in  outward  seeming. 

"  I  am  a  woman,  he  a  man,"  she  argued,  all 
untaught.  "  If  he  does  not  care  for  me,  and  I 
have  been  mistaken  all  this  while,  it  would  be 
very  wrong  and  very  immodest  for  me  to 
lore  him  or  let  him  think  I  do."  So  she  went 
about  her  household  work,  and  fed  the  chick- 
ens, and  milked  the  cows,  and  pared  the 
ruddy-cheeked  apples  just  ripening  into  bloom 
upon  the  trees  in  the  old  orchard,  and  helped 
aunty  Moss  make  them  into  tarts  and  pies, 
and  spoke  pleasantly  to  the  proud  lady  who 
had  called  her  a  little  country  dowdy,  Init  who 
envied  her  pure  freshness  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart,  and  was  not  in  the  slightest  danger 
of  sinking  into  a  "  disappoihted  old  maid," 
although  all  alono  in  the  little  room,  she 
could  not  help  shedding  a  few  tears  as  she 
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thought  of  the  change  a  few  weeks  had 
wrought. 

Auuty  Moss  had  never  guessed  the  true 
state  of  thiugs.  *' Birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together,"  she  said.  "  It's  nat'ral  them  two  city 
folks  should  like  each  other.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  there'd  be  a  weddin'  some  day." 

Mildred  said  nothing.  Once  she  had  had 
dreams  of  a  wedding  in  the  old  church  in 
which  she  should  figure  as  a  bride  in  snowy 
muslin  and  wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  but 
she  had  put  them  aside  now,  and  was  trying, 
with  all  her  little  might,  to  forget  thfiin. 

Warrington  Reade's  heart  smote  him  as  he 
passed  the  window  soon  after  and  saw  her 
girlish  face,  with  a  sad,  uunaturally  quiet 
Itiok  upon  it,  bent  over  her  knitting.  But 
Miss  Clyde,  who  was  hanging  on  his  arm, 
wliispered,  "  What  a  cross  little  thing  that  is  ; 
she's  always  sulking."  And  he  went  with  her 
into  the  little  parlor  and  sat  talking  senti- 
ment beside  her  on  the  old-fashioned  sofa  un- 
til tea  time. 

That  very  evening,  when  he  went  to  the 
post-oflice  to  ask  for  letters,  he  found  otie 
marked  *'In  haste,"  and  opening  it,  read  that 
his  uncle  Warrington  had  returned  to  Wai'- 
rin'j;t'm  Hall  very  ill,  and  was  lying  at  the 
point  of  death  in  the  old  family  mansion.  He 
was  an  old  bachelor,  and  Warrington  Reade 
was  bis  only  relative. 

It  was  plainly  his  place  to  be  at  his  uncle's 
bedside.  He  left  by  the  midnight  train,  and 
the  good  old  people  sat  (ip  to  see  him  off,  and 
shook  hands  with  him  heartily  at  parting, 
and  Miss  Clyde  waved  her  kerchief  to  him 
from  the  window  in  the  moonlight.  But  he 
saw  nothing  of  Mildred,  though  he  lingered 
to  the  latest  moment. 

Inconsiderate  man  I  It  stung  him  to  the 
quick  as  he  hurried  along  toward  the  depot, 
to  think  the  girl  he  had  so  slighted  was  not 
there  to  bid  him  good-bye. 

Thinking  of  it,  he  wrapped  himself  in  his 
traveling  shawl  and  buried  himself  in  the  car, 
glad  that  there  were  few  passengers  and  that 
the  lights  were  dim.  And  now  that  he  was 
fairly  out  of  the  sphere  of  Miss  Clyde's 
fascinations,  he  began  to  think.  Did  he  love 
her  ? — did  she  love  him  ?  Was  there  anything 
half  so  sweet  in  this  dazzled  fascination  as  in 
the  tender  quiet  of  the  time  when  Mildred 
se»-med  all  his  own  *  Oh  !  no.  no.  And  reclin- 
ing on  the  cushions  he  gave  liimself  up  to  sor- 
row and  remorse.  He  had  forgotten  where  he 
wa.s,  when  a  shock  like  that  of  an  earthquake 
came  upon  him.  He  saw  the  dim  lights  dance 
and  topple  down,  heard  a  chorus  of  screams 
and  felt  a  mighty  pain.  Then  he  knew  no 
more  for  many  hours. 

When  he  awok<^  strang<vfaoes  were  bending 
over  liim  and  skillful  hands  were  binding  up 
many  a  wound  and  bruisfi  upon  his  limVwand 
Ixwly.  Ho  felt  sick  unto  death,  ami  did  not 
V)elifVe  them  when  they  told  him  he  was  in 
no  'laiig'-r. 

>  I'.il.i- mo  back  to  Moss  Farm,"  he  said. 

**  Let  iM<;  se»^  them  J>eforo  I  die." 
Aufl  a  g(jod  old  voire  at  his  head  answered, 
"  Bletfw;you,  lad,  I'm  goin'  too.    I  run  up 

the  minnit  I  beam  t<3ll  of  the  collision;  but 


you  ain't  goin'  to  die  nor  nothin'  yet,  you 
know." 

And  Warrington  knew  that  uncle  Moss  was 
there. 

They  carried  him  back  slowly  and  carefully, 
for  he  was  grievously  hur-t,  to  the  farmhouse. 
And  as  he  was  borne  through  the  hall,  ho 
heard  a  quick  hysterical  sob,  and  a  smothered 
cry  of,  "  Warrington,  oh,  Warrington  !" 
He  fancied  it  was  Mildred's  voice,  but  could 
not  be  sure. 

The  a  on  the  fresh  country  bed  he  lay  days 
and  clays  in  a  low  fever.  And  aunty  Moss 
nursed  him,  and  Miss  Clyde  took  her  place  by 
his  bed,  and  sometimes  waking  from  a  slum- 
ber he  thought  he  saw  Mildred  gliding  away. 
But  she  never  sat  beside  him  or  spoke  to  him. 

When  he  was  Just  able  to  sit  up  and  read 
there  came  to  him  a  letter  sealed  with  black. 
Miss  Clyde  brought  it  to  him.  It  announced  his 
uncle's  death,  and  also  communicated  the  fact 
that  for  some  unexpe«cted  reason  he  had  been  dis- 
inherited. All  the  vast  fortune  had  been  left  to 
a  certain  designing  individual  who  had  paid 
court  to  the  old  bachelor  for  many  years,  save 
a  small  legacy,  some  few  hundreds  only,  left 
from  some  qualm  of  conscience  to  his  nephew, 
who  had  been  brought  up  with^very  prospect 
of  beiug  his  sole  heir. 

Warrington  Reade  was  taken  utterly  by  sur- 
prise—hurt, indignant  and  bewildered.  He  re- 
folded the  letter  and  closed  his  eyes.  Miss 
Clyde  came  to  the  bedside  and  bent  over 
him. 

Your  uncle  is  gone,  I  fear,"  she  said,  in  an 
excited  yet  suppressed  voice.  "  You  seem 
overcome." 

Warrington  only  moved  his  head  in  answer, 
and  Miss  Clyde  brought  cologne  water  and 
bathed  his  temples,  and  put  his  hair  back  with 
her  soft  hand. 

He  opened  bis  eyes  and  smiled  gratefully, 
and  took  her  littLi  fingers  and  pressed  them  to 
his  lips.  After  ail  she  seemed  the  only  one  in 
the  world  who  cared  anything  about  him.  At 
that  moment  he  loved  her  more  than  he  had 
ever  done  before. 

Pretty  soon  he  lay  quiet  as  though  asleep, 
and  then  through  his  drooping  lashes  he  saw 
Miss  Clyde  do  an  odd  thing.  First  listening  to 
his  breathing,  as  though  to  assure  hej^self  that 
he  slumbered,  she  took  the  letter  softly  from 
the  bed,  went  on  tiptoe  to  the  window,  and 
there,  with  her  back  toward  him,  seemed  to 
read  it.  He  watched  her  all  the  while,  and 
saw  her,  as  she  finished,  fling  it  from  her 
angrily,  stamp  herfiot  upon  the  floor,  and 
utteiYin  a  hissing  whisper  the  words: 

"  What  a  fool  I've  been  I" 

In  a  moment  she  calmed  herself,  replaced 
the  letter,  and  glided  from  the  room.  While 
he  was  wondering  what  all  this  meant,  War- 
rington Reade  fell  asleep  in  reality.  When  he 
awoke,  aunty  Moss  sat  beside  him. 

''La,  what  a  nap  you've  had,"  she  said. 
"And  here's  the  young  iady  gone  off  while 
you  was  asleep; she  wouldn't  wake  you  to  say 
good-bye— you  needed  rest  so  tnuch,  she  said/' 

*'Gone  off!  who  has  gone?"  asked  War- 
rington, 

"  Miss  Clyde,  to  be  sure.  Some  of  her  folks 
was  sick,  she  said,  and  she  had  to  go.  All 
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her  baggage  is  gone  too;  and  like  as  not  we 
shan't  see  her  again.  But  you'll  be  apt  to 
when  you  go  to  York,  so  don't  be  put  out." 

Warrington  had  looked  astonished  and  a 
little  grieved.  If  she  were  so  devoted  to  him, 
how  could  she  leave  him  so  ?  Then  he  thought 
of  the  letter  and  flushed  angrily.  It  burst  up- 
on him  all  at  once  she  had  discovered  that  he 
was  disinherited,  and  this  was  why  she  was 
gone. 

And  now  he  never  saw  Mildred,  never  once. 
He  did  not  like  to  ask  why  she  did  not  come. 
He  knew  why.  He  had  cut  away  the  links 
that  bound  that  gentle  heart  to  his  with  his 
own  hand.  Mildred  never  asked  if  he  were 
penniless  or  wealthy  before  she  loved  him — he 
knew  that — and  from  her  pure  affection  he 
bad  turned,  blindly  fascinated  by  the  woman 
who  had  ouly  sought  to  wed  the  heir  of  the 
rich  Warrington,  and  who  had  never  loved  him 
for  himself.  It  was  too  late— too  late  !  He 
must  gather  strength  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
leave  Moss  Farm  for  ever. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  he  could  leave 
his  room  and  go  into  the  garden.  He  was  yet 
dizzy  and  weak,  and  leant  upon  his  staff  like 
an  old  man,  for  the  accident  had  brought  on  a 
slight  relapse  of  his  lameness.  But  he  knew 
that  in  a  week  or  two  he  should  be  quite  well 
once  more,  and  that  perhaps  a  loug  life  was 
before  him;  a  wretched  life,  separated  for  ever 
from  Mildred  Moss;  and  by  his  own  folly. 
Only  the  week  before  he  had  heard  of  Miss 
Clyde.  A  letter  from  a  college  chum  men- 
tioned her  thus: 

"  By  the  way,  do  you  remember  Lavinia 
Clyde  ?  She  had  been  raising-  quite  an  excite- 
ment here,  by  engaging  herself  to  Hiram  Gail, 
the  fellow  who  wheedled  your  uncle  into  making 
uim  his  heir,  as  every  one  knows.  There  was 
a  flirtation  between  them  long  ago,  and  she 
jilted  him;  probably  she  has  an  eye  to  his  fort- 
une in  the  present  reconciliation,  for  he  is  un- 
interesting and  as  handsome  as  a  satyr  " 

Warrington  thought  of  this  passage  as  he 
paced  the  little  garden  path  slowly;  every 
word  was  a  sting  to  him. 

Suddenly  he  came  to  a  pause.  He  had 
turned  the  comer  of  the  house,  and  there, 
under  the  grape-vine,  sat  Mildred  with  a  great 
bowl  in  her  lap  plucking  currants.  Aunty 
Moss  sat  beside  her  knitting,  and  their  backs 
were  toward  him.  It  was  so  long  since  he 
had  seen  Mildred  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  stopping  to  look  at  her,  and 
the  tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  bis  heart  beat 
wildly  as  he  gazed  on  the  good  and  pure-souled 
maiden  to  whom  he  had  been  so  false,  and 
whom  he  again  loved  so  hopelessly.  She 
scorned  him  now,  and  he  deserved  it. 

While  he  stood  there,  aunty  Moss  spoke; 

"  Warrington  Read  e  is  a  heap  better;  he'll 
be  right  well  soon.  What  an  escape  he  has 
had;  and  how  thankful  I  am  for  it.  I  declare 
I  love  him  as  if  he  was  my  own  son,  and  I 
reckon  he  likes  me  a'most  as  if  I  was  his  moth- 
er." » 

"No,  grandma,"  said  Mildred,  "don't  think 
that;  he  does  not." 
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"  La,  how  do  you  know?"  asked  the  old  lady. 

"I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  Mildred.  "He  is 
handsome  and  winning,  and  has  a  way  with 
him  that  might  make  any  one  think  he  liked 
them.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  are  only  poor 
country  folks  ;  he  would  be  ashamed  of  us 
before  his  friends.  The  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  forget  him  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  not 
expect  gi-atitude  or  love  for  anything  we  do 
for  him." 

"La,"  cried  aunty  Moss,  "what  a  wrong 
idea  you  have  of  him  ;  you  are  mistaken,  I'm 
sure,  Milly.'* 

"  I  was  mistaken  once,"  said  Mildred,  quietly. 
Before  Miss  Clyde  came,  I  thought  he  really 
liked  us  a  great  deal.  But  it  was  only  his  way, 
audi  was  very  foolish  to  farcy  it.  I  don't 
want  to  think  so  again,  such  mistakes  are 
very  hard  to  forget.  I  for  one  know  that  I 
was  only  misled  by  my  own  ignorance  of 
fashionable  manners  when  I  fancied  Mr,  Reade 
liked  me  at  all." 

The  listener  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 
He  left  the  shadow  of  the  grape-vine  and  stood 
before  them  pale  and  trembling. 

"  Mildred !  "  he  cried,  "  Mildred  Moss,  unsay 
those  words.  You  know  that  I  did  all  I  could 
to  prove  I  loved  you.  I  have  been  mad  I 
think,  for  I  love  you  now  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  my  soul.  Oh,  Mildred  1  you  are  so 
good,  so  forgiving  ;  have  pity  on  me,  don't 
quite  hate  me.  I  yearn  so  for  one  loving  look 
from  you,  one  touch  of  that  dear  hand. 
Mildred,  Mildred  I  only  love  me  again.  I 
wandered  away  once,  but  I  have  come  back 
penitent  and  wretched,  and  I  loved  you  all 
the  while,  Mildred." 

She  let  him  take  her  hand,  but  her  face  was 
sad  still.  "I  do  not  blame  you,"  she  said, 
"  you  cannot  help  your  nature;  you  are  act- 
ing on  impulse  now.  I  forgive  you  any  pain 
you  may  have  given  me  ;  be  happy  and  leave 
me." 

"  Leave  you !  Oh,  Mildred,  Mildred  !  do  not 
drive  me  from  you.  Give  me  the  old  place  in 
your  heart.  I  never  loved  you  half  so  truly. 
Look  into  my  face,  Mildred  Moss  ;  I  shall  die 
if  you  have  grown  to  hate  me." 

Her  lip  trembled. 

"  I  do  not  hate  you,"  she  said. 

"  But  you  will  not  love  me,  Mildred." 

The  girl's  bosom  rose  and  fell ;  two  diamond 
tears  quivered  on  her  lashes ;  Warrington 
saw  them  and  sank  upon  his  knee  before  her. 

"You  do  love  me  a  little  still,"  he  whis- 
pered, opening  wide  his  arms,  and  in  an  in- 
stant she  sunk  into  them,  sobbing  like  a 
child. 

And  so  the  happy  days  came  back,  and 
Mildred  read  to  him,  and  sang  to  him,  and 
walked  arm-in-arm  with  him  to  church.  And 
when  Christmas  time  came,  the  old  farm  par- 
lor was  bright  with  waxen  lights  one  night, 
and  there  was  laughter  and  nmsic  and  dan- 
cing, such  as  only  a  couniry  wedding  can 
awaken.  And  Warrington  Reade,  looking 
down  into  Mildred's  tender  eyes,  blest  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  the  day  that  brought  him  to 
Moss  Farm. 


